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EEPOET OP THE COUNCIL, 

Eead at the Anniversary Meeting on the 27th IMay. 

The Council have the pleasure of submitting the following 
Eeport of the financial state of the Society, and its general 
progress since the last Annivci-sary Meeting. 

Members . — Since tlic last Eeport 1-17 Fellows have been 
elected, of whom 3 were Honorary Corresponding, and 19 have 
])aid their Life Compositions. The number lost by death is 43, 
and by resignation 33. 

In jiursnance of the notice given in the last year’s Eeport, 
and under the direction of the Finance Committee, the rule has 
been put in force with rcgai'd to Fellows whose subscriptions 
were three years and upwards in arrear ; 45 names have thus 
been struck ofl:’ the list, the accumulation of several years. 

Finances . — The annexed Balance-sheet (A) shows a con- 
tinuance of the financial prosperity of the Society, and compares 
favourably with those of previous years. It will be seen tliat^, 
the receipts for the year 1800 (exclusive of balance in hand) 
were 5085?. 8s. 3d. ; in 1805 the amount was 4905?. 8s. 3d. ; and ’ 
in 1804, 4977?. 8s. Od. The expenditure during the past vear 
was 4052?. 15.s, ; in 1885 it was 4307?. 4s. od. ; and in 1*804, > 
0047?. 7s. lOd. Of the amount expended, 272?. Is. Od. were for 
the promotion of expeditions, the details of which are ,given 
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'in the Balance-sheet. The excess of income oxer expenditure 
during the past year was 103.!^. los. ‘6d . ; and thw has enabled 
the Finance Committee, on the approval of the Council, to add 
lUOOZ. to the funded property, purchasing India 3 ppr Cent. 
Stock to that amount, at the cost of 1028/. lo#. It may be well 
to state that since the end of the financial year, December 31st, 
1860, lOOUZ. more have been invested in India 5 jjer Ce»it. 
Debentures. The total amount of the funded capital of the 
Society at the present date is 14,.5U0Z. 

The legacv of 400(lZ. mentioned in the last Beport os having 
been becpieathed to the Society by the late Benjaiuin (Oliveira, 
Esrp, is still under litigation. As before stated, the Council wer» 
recommended by their h'gal advisers to appear in the suit as 
defendants, the bill being tiled in Chancery by members of the 
family, who set up a lalor settlement of ilr. Oliveira. It is 
lioped that by the next anuiviu'sary the Council may bo able to 
announce the conclusion of the suit with results satisfactory to 
the Society. 

The sy.stem of montldy examination of tlio expenditure and 
accounts bv the Finance Committee has been continued through- 
out the year, and all bills due by the Society have been paid at 
the ne.xt Monthly Meeting following their j)rcsentation. The 
accounts have also beeif examined by the Auditors to the end of 
the year 1866. 
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Report of the Council. vii , 

Statement slioTving the Receipts and Ex- ' Statement showing the Progrr^s 
PEXDiTCRE of the Society Irom the Year \ of the Investments of the 

184s to the 31^t Dec. ISGG. ; Society from the Year 1832 

to the 31st Dec. 1806. 
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'* Of wliich 20001 is India 5 per Cents. 

P ullieations. — The 36tli volume of the Journal was published 
at the end of iVpril last, and is now being delivered, as usual, to 
all Fellows who apply for their copies at the offices of the Society 
in 'Whitehall Place. The volume contains 21 Tlemoii-s and 
11 Maps, and it is hoped will bear comparison for the varied , 
interest of its contents with those of preceding years. 

The lOtli volume of the Proceedings has also been published 
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nnd delivered to Fellows during the year, and two parts of 
the 11th volume, containing the Eeports of Meetings of the 
present Session have been distributed. 

The Index to the third ten volumes of the Society's Journal, 
mentioned in a previous Eeport as in process of compilation by 
Colonel H. Yule, has been finished, and the manuscript presented 
to the Council, during tlie present Session. It is now beipg 
printed, and copies uill be rearly for distribution during the 
summer. The Council have tendered, on behalf of tlie Society, 
their sincere thanks to Colonel ^ nle for this laborious and 
skilful compilation, made by him gratnitoii'ly and in the derire 
to be usefid to sturlents of tlie Hocielv’s publications. ^ 

It is satisfactory to have again to report an iucu'ase in the 
sale of publications, the amount during the past year being 
1261. 13s. Id. In the year 1 6C>.5 the total sales were 1241. 4s. 4cl. ; 
in 1SG4, 1051. 12s. ~d . ; and in I6G3, G51. 6s. 6tl. 

i-lirm-y.— Since the last Eeport 10G6 volumes of hooks and 
pamphlets have been a<lded to the Library. 3G iiy j'un-liasc and 
the remainder presented or received in exchange for our own 
publications. 

Hie Council have to report that since the last anniversary 
they have appointed to the oCileo of Librarian Mr. J. 11. L. 
Lamprey, a gentleman of literary attainments, the duties of the 
jmst having been jireviously tuilllled by a junior clerk onlv. 
Under the direction ot the Library Committee, the arrangement 
of the books on the shelves, in the order of countries and 
subjects, has been nearly completed, and Mr. Lamprey is now 
procewling with the Classified Catalogue of the Library, with 
the Ceographieal portion arranged alpliubedically according to 
places, which will bo of great service, iilmn finished, as an index 
to the mass of Geographical literature in the possession of the 
' vSooiety. It may be added that the Library is much more 
tierpiented than formeily by I'ellows tor the purpose of Geogra- 
' phical research. 

Map-CulJectlon. The accessions to the Map Department liave 
exceeded m amount those of last year, the number of sheets of 
idaps and Charts added being 2426, of Atlases 8, and Diagrams 
am it\is ,>7. All have been mounted, catalogued, and iiicor- 
poidteu \Mtu the elas^itled culleetion. 
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Report of the Council. is. 

Tlio following arc tlio most important additions 
‘2')06 hSlioets of tlie Ordnance Survey of Cfreat Britain and Ireland. 
Presented by the Topographical Office througli Sir 
Henry James, Director of the Survey. 

90 Atlmiralty Charts. Presented b)' the Admiralty through 
the Hydrogra];)hcr, Captain Hichards. 

Atlases of the ^Vorld and for Schools ; chromolithographed. 
Presented by the Author, Dr. H. Lange. 

Maps of the late War in (fermany. Presented by Colonel 
Beauchamp Walker, II.M.’s Military Commissioner in 
Berlin. 

G Geographical Maps of Saxony and Rhenish Prussia. Pre- 
sented by the Prussian Government. 

9 Sheets of Dufour’s Corrected Atlas of Switzerland. Presented 
by the Federal Government. 

New Jlap of Central Asia. By Lieut. -Colonel Walker. 

S Maps of the Punjab. By Lieut.-Colonel D. R. Robinson. 

2 Irrigation Maps of the ^Madras Presidency, and Jlaps of the 
Neilghcrries. IVeseuted by C. R. Markham. Esrp 

Chinese Jfap of China on G-i sheets. Presented by Dr. Jones 
Lamprey. 

Official Jlap of Pekin. Presented by Messrs. Kopsch and 
Taintor. 

Library iMap of Africa, by Dr. A. Keith Jtjhnston. Presented 
by E. Stanford, Esq. 

Maps of Paraguay and the Argentine Reirablic. Presented 
by Mr. Consul Hutchinson. 

Photographs of the Yolcanic Eruption at Santorin. Presented 
by Commander Lindesay Brine. 

Laryn Biafirams . — The Special Committee of Council, con- 
sisting of ^ ice-Admiral Sir George Back, Rear-Admiral R. 
Collinson, Major-Genei’al G. Balfour, and the Secretaries, have 
continued during the year their superintendence of the con- 
struction of large Diagrams for illustrating Papers read at 
the evening Meetings of the Society. The Diagrams have all 
been drawn up on the Mercator projection, as decided by the 
Council on the Report of General Sir Andrew Scott Waugh, late 
Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
this projection being the only one on which routes of travellers. 
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vith correct bearincfs,. .can be drawn. Tlie DiagTarns of Asia 
and America were finished and exhibited early in thg Session, and 
the Council have now the satisfaction to rc]:)ort the eonipletion 
of tlie other two, namely, the Malay Archipelago and the 
AArld, the former of nliicli is on a scale of ti inches, and thi^ 
latter of OHO in. to an equatorial degree. 

Cataloyne of Jlaps . — Considerable progress has been made 
during the })ast rear in cataloguing the ralnable collection ot 
Maps which the Society pos-esses ; and. under the direction ot tlie 
Special Committee above named, the Curator, nith an extra 
assistant, has made a complete list in ^IS. of all the 3fa[i • , 
giving the tith', scale, date and limits of each. In future this 
will much facilitate the finding of any Ma[) to which a visitor 
mav wish to refer. I’lie Catalogue doi.’S not at present inchule 
charts, diagrams, modol.s, and vicw.s. mid is classified according 
to countries and [iluce.s. An additional Catalogue might here- 
after be made, in alphabetical order, of place, s represented, 
with the press murk of the Curator’s li-t, and such simpler 
form of Catalogue might eventnally bo printi.-d for the use ot 
F ellows. 

Grants to Tna'clhr !). — A sum of was voted during the 
year to the I.eichliardt .Search Ihind in Anstialia, and a further 
snln of 50Z. to 31. Gcibard Molilfs, who, when last lieard of, was 
about to leave the shores of Lake dCliad for W'adav. A set of 
instruments were provided, at tlie cost of Is. b‘d., for 
311-. E. Wliympi'r, who lui.s lately left England to exphire 
Creenland. Instruments have also been lent to 3[r. Henry 
IVhitely. a traveller wlio is now on his way to explore the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, in Seiitliern Peru. 
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I. The Library will bo oj>on every daj' in the week (Sundays 
eveepted) IVoiii in the inoriiing to d-.'lO in the afrernoun,'* 

except on New-Year’s Lay, Good I’rida}- to Easter ^Monday inclu- 
sive, and Gliristiuas week ; and it will bo closed one month in the 
year, in order to be thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the 
last day of September. 

n. Every Eellow of the Soeictj’ is entitled (sulject to the liules) to 
borrow as many as four volumes at one time. 

* IJxceptims : — 

1. Dictionaries, Encyelopardias, and other works of reference 

and cost, ^linute Looks, Manuscrijds, xVtlascs, Looks and 
Illu.strations in loose sheets. Drawings, Erint.s, arrd nnbourrd 
N’ltmhers of Periodical AV oi'k.s, Unless with, the special written 
order of the President. 

2. Slaps or Charts, unless Ij special sanction of the President and 

Council. 

3. Xow Works before the expiration of a nrorrfh after reception. 

III. The title of every Book, Paniphlot, Map. or AVork of any 
kind lent, shall first bo entered in the Library-register, with the 
borrower’s signature, or accompanied by a separate note in his 
hand. 

lY. No work of any kind can be retained longer than one month : 
but at the expiration of that period, or sooner, the same must be 
returned free of expense, and may then, upon re-entry, be again 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have been made in the 
mean time by any other Eellow. 

V. In all cases a list of the Books. Ac., or other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any Follow, shall be sent in to the 
Secretary on or before the l6't of July in each year. 

VI. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same. 

VII. No stranger can be admitted to the Library’ except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, whose name, together with that of the ' 
visitor, shall bo inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VIII Fellows transgressing any of the above Eegulations will bo ** 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such steps 
as the case may require. 

By Order of the Council. 


On Saturday the Library is closed at 2'30 r.ii. 
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Petoi^huig. 

Ill", h'lyal Highne'S tlie Duke of EiJiidmi li'E 
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loy vf P.yi’t. 
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COLELO, Dun Fiauoisi.0 .. .. Malrid 
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ErMaX, Piof. Adolph Beilin 
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FiGAXiERE, Comiuaud. Jorge Ce'sai Eisboii 
Fremont, Gei eial .. .. New Yoik 

Grtxnell, Hemy, Esq. v.r. Geogr. Soc. 
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Haidixger, Dr. William, v.p. Imp. Geogr. 
ik)c. of .. .. Vienna 
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N.B. — ThosO having * precedin-g their names k‘ive compounded for life. 


Year of I 
. flection.^ 

1863 

1860 j 

1851 ! 
1865 J 

1861 

1853 

1830 

1867 

1867 

1861 

1862 

1859 

1830 

1859 

1860 
1830 

1862 

1838 

1865 

1857 

1830 


1861 

1857 

1858 
1867 

VOL, 


Abdy, Rt‘T, Albert, m.a. Worcester CoU.f Oxford; and StreatJu'm, 

A Beckett, Arthur JL, E'-')., F.R.c.S.t, 

Abinger, W, F, Scailett, Loi<J. Guard's Club^ S'. TV, 

Acheson, Frederick, C.L. 7, College-hill, Bighhnrg~p‘irl:, AT. 

Acland, J. Barton Arun-lel, Esq. Mount Peel, Cinterhnrgt Boc Zeakmd, Care 
of A. dlills, Cs'}., oL, H;jde-p-trh-gardcns, ir. 

Acland, Sir Peregrine Palmer K. P., Bart. Fairfield, Somerset. 

♦Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., F.U.S. 34, Bgde-parh-gurden?, TB. ; nul 
Killerton, Exeter, Devon. 

Adair, Col. Alex. Siiat'to. 7, A^idleg-sqnare. TV, 

Adare, Viscount. Clearvell-coU't, Cokford, Gloucestershire. 

10 Addington, Right Hon. H. LL 78, Euto/i-place, S. TV. 

Addison, Col. Thomat, C.u. ' * 

Ainslie, Col. H. Francis. Junior United Service Club, a?. TV, ; <uid Eurlington- 
chambers, \^ 0 , Picc-jdilhj, TV. 

♦Ainswoith, W. Francis, Esq., f.S.A. Eavenscourt-vdla, Xcx-road, Ilam^ 
mersmith, TT”, 

Airlie, Darid Graham, Earl of. Holly-lodge, Kensington, IF, 

Aitchison, David, Esq. 180, Piccadilly, TV, 

♦Albemarle, George Thomas, Eail of. 11, Gresvenr-r-square, TT^; Quiddcidiam- 
hall, L'lrlingford, Korfolk ; and Elvedon-hall, Supolk. 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford, K.C.b. Athenwum Club, S. TV 
♦Aldam, William, Esq. Frichleg-hall, near Doncaster. 

Aldom, Joseph R. Esq., M.A., PH. DR. Saheay-house, Leyton, Essex. , 

20 Aldrich, Captain Robert D., R.x. Windmill-road, Croydon, Surrey, S. 

Alexander, Colonel .‘^ir Jas. Ed., k.C.l.s., f.r.a.s., r.R.s.i:., etc., 14th Regt. 

United Service CluhiS.W.; and Westerton-honse, Pndge of Allan, X.E. 
Allan, C. H., Esq. Llogd*s, E.C.; ondZl, Tar/. -street, Stohe Neuinjtcn, A. 

• Allan, G- TV, Esq. Moss Pitrk, Toronto, Canada. 

Allan, Jtis., Esq, 122, Lcadenhall-street, E.C. 

Allen, Alderman Wm. F. (Lord Mayor of London). Mansion-house, EE. 
XXXVII. . ^ 
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Year of 
Election. 

1S65 

1854 

1380 

1SG3 

18G7 


18G2 


1801 


1861 

185G 

1807 

1800 

1801 

1800 

1853 

1857 

1864 

1830 


1803 

1858 

186-2 

1800 

1801 

1800 

1855 

1858 

1807 

/.803 

1857 

1806 


1830 
1S04 
« 1803 
1858 
1804 
1853 


Allen, James Pearce, Esq, 13, Waterloo-place, S.'W, 

Ancona, J, S., Esq. 8 , John-street, Adelphi^ TT.C, 

AnderJon, John Edmund, Esq. Henlode House j Taunton^ Somcrstt. 

Anderson, Arthur, E>q. ^ot'vof'od-tjrove, Horuood, S, ' ^ 

30 Andeison, Sir Ileniy L., k.C.b. ladifi-officc^ S.W. 

Anderson, James, Esq, 1, Billiter-court, City, E.C. 

Anderson, John, Esq. Messi*s. \V. IL Adamson and Co. Shanghai. C'^re of 
JA’ss/'S. Jno. B'lrd ond Co., Hong Kong^ Per JTcssrs. Adnn, Thomson, and 
Co., 48, Lime-sticet, E,C, 

*Anderson, Col. W., c.B. 19, Gloucester-square, Ihjde-parh, W. 

*Andrew, ‘William P., Esq. 

Andiews, G. H., Esq. The Cedars, Xew Brentford, ^ 

Andrews, John R., Esq. East-hill-hoi'se, Wimbledon, 5.1^. 

Annesley, Col. the Hon. Hugh, M.p. 25, Horfolh-strect, Farh-lane, IV. 

♦Anson, Sir John William Hamilton, Bart. 55, Portland-placc, S.W,; and 
Sherlegdiovse, Croydon, 

Ansted, Prof, D. T., m.a., f.r.s., etc. 33, Brunsv.ieh-S'iwire, IV.C. ; Athenccum 
Club, S. W . ; and Bonair St, TIartin, Guernsey, 

40 Anstruther, 51,-Gea. Philip, c.B., Madras Artil, 

Anstruther, Lieut. R. L., Rifle Brigade. Montreal, Canada, Care of Lt.^CoU 
L, Anstruther, Hlntlesham-haV, Ipswich, 

♦Antrobus, Sir Edmund, Bart, 146, Piccadilly, Tl’.; Lower Cheam, Epsom, 
Surrey ; and Amesbury, Wilts, 

Aiber, Edward, Esq., .\.K.C. Admiralty, W.C. ; Cied Service Club, S.W, 
Arbuthnot, George, Esq. 23, Hyde-park-gardens, Tl'. 

Arbuthnot, Lieut. George, R.h.a. Cowarth, Sunningdale, 

Arcedeckne, Andrew, Esq, 35, Albemarle^street, IV, 

Archer, Graves Thos., Esq. 1, Ennismore-place, Prince* s^ate, S.W, 

Arconati, Tlie Martpiis Giairamartino, Cc(sa Prini, Pisa, Care of Mr, Bernard 
Quaritch, 15, Picdtddly, IV. 

♦Arden, Richaid Edward, Esq. Sunhury-parh, Middlesex, S.W. 

5 o’'-\rmi&tead, Rev. Charles John, ii.A., f.s.a. Unkersity C^£ 6 , S'.TV. ; National 
Club, S.W. ; and Wiihcall-rectory, near Louth, Lincolnshire, 

Armitstead, Geo., Esq. Errol Park, Errol, N.B, 

Armitage, Edward, Esq, 3, HalBroad, St. John*s-wood, N. TV. 

Armstrong, Alexander, Esq., M.D., R.N., f.r.c.p., Deputy Inspector-General, 
Royal Melville Hospital, Chatham. Junior United Service Chib, S, TV. 

An*an, Philip York, Earl of. Pavilion-house, Hans-plaee, Sloane^streei, S.W 
and Saunder’ s-court, Wexford, Ireland. 

♦Arrowsmith, John, Esq., F.R.A.S. oh, H^reford-sriuare, Old Brompton,S.^, 
Arthur, John, Esq. 9, NotUng-hill-sqnare, TV, 

Arthur, Captain William, r.n. The Priory^ Leatherhead, ^ 

Ashburton, Lord. Bath-luyuse, PiccadUly^ TT2 
^ *Ashton, R. J. Esq, Hatton-court, Threo^lneedle-street, E.C. 

6 o*Ashwell, James, Esq., m.a„ f.g.s. 
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Year of 
Election. 

1801 

1830 

1860 

1859 

• 

1863 

1854 

1845 


Astley, Francis D. P., Esq., 3I.E.I. 67, Eaton-square, S. TT. 

*Atkin 3 , John Felly, Esq., P.S.A. EalstcJ-place, near Sevenoais. 

Attwell, Proiessor Henry. Barnes, S. W, 

iVusten, Capt. Henry H. Godwin, 24th Foot, Trig. Survey, Panjah. Jmwtr 
United Sc reice Chib, .S.Tl'.; and Chilworth-nwnor, GmldfvrJ, Surrey. 
Austin, John G., Esq. 

Ayrton, Acton S., Esq., 3I.P. 3, Essex-court, Temple, E. C, 

*Ayrton, Frederick, Esq. 


1806 

1836 

?863 

1806 

1864 

1803 

1862 

1859 


1857 

1862 

1861 

1857 

1801 

1862 

1805 

1855 

1801 

1861 

1847 

1833 

1863 

1863 

1860 

1863 


1852 

1862 

1858 


*B.abington, William, Esq., 23, Fulbani-place, Maidu-liill, H'est, TT. ; and 
Bonny Biver, VTest Coast of Africa. 

♦Back, Admiral Sir Geo., d.c.l.,p.r.s. Idi), Glouccster-place,Portman.tq., W. 
70 *Backhouse, John Henry, Esq. Darlinyton. 

Bacon, Geo. Washington, Esq. 48, Pateriioster-ro’c, E.C. ; audio, PentomiBe- 
road. 

Badger, Rev. Geo. P. 7, Bawson-place, JBaystcater, IF. 

Bagot, Christopher K, Esq. Oriental Club, W. 

Bagot, Cipt. L. H. Care of C. S. Bajot, Esq., 40, Chance, <j-l'nc, W.C. 

Bailey, 1.. C., Esq., Staff Commander, r.n. Topoyraphical Department, 
New-street, Sprinq-gardens, S. W, 

Baillie, Jlajor John, Bengal Staff Corps. 22, Palace-ga, •dens-terrace, Ken- 
sington, IF. 

Baillie, John B., Esq. Zegs-castle, Inverness. 

Baillie, William Henry, Esq. 12, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, S. IF 
Baines, Thomas, Esq., 15, Korthu/nberland-street, H.C. 

8o*Baker, John, Esq. 

Baker, Capt. Robert B. Oriental Chib, Hanover-square, TF. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White. Uadenham-hall, Bungay, Xorfolk. 

Baker, Capt. Wm. T., 85th Regt. Junior United Service Club, S. W . ; and 
31, Grosvenor-place, Bath. 

Baldwin, William Charles, Esq. Le’jlanl-xicai'agc, Preston. 

Balfour, David, Esq. Balfour-castle, Eirkwatl, K.B. 

Balfour, 3I-.General George, E..i., c.B. 27, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, 
TF. C. ; and Oriental Club, Hanover-square, TF. 

Balfour, John, Esq. Sew South Wales; and Colinton, Queensland ; 39, SI. 
James' -street, S. W. 

Balfour, John Osborn, Esq. 7, The Cotnmon, Woolwich. 

Balfour, William, Esq. 16, Paragon, Baynsgatc. • 

go Ball, John, Esq. Oxford and Civnbridge Club, S. TTC 

Bamforth, Rev. J., Principal of Doveton College. Madras. Care of Messrs. 

Jackson, Watford, and Hirlder, 27, Batemoster-row, E.C. 

Bancroft, Capt. W. C., 16th Regt. Aide de Camp aytd Military Sec„ 
• King’s House, Jamaica; M‘Gregor and Co., Charles-street, S. TF. 

Banks, George F., Esq., Surgeon E.ir. 

Bannerman, Sir Alexander, Bart. Crimonmogate, Aberdeenshire. % 

b 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
Election 

1840 ' 

isoo I 

1863 1 
1835 ' 
1844 ! 
1862 

1864 

1858 

1859 I 
1867 j 
1833 

1863 

1857 
1861 
1862 

1864 

1837 

1859 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1864 

1867 

1867 

1858 


1867 

1863 

1862 

1862 


1866 

1852 

1858 

1854 

1856 


1851 


‘Barclay, Arthur Kett, Esij., F.R.S. Parh-strcet, Southicarh, S.E.; and 
Bury-hill, Dorking, Surrey. 

Barford, A. H., Esq., M.A. 1, Cornicall-terrace, Regent' s-parh, AME. 

Baring, the Hon. Alexander, XT. ’ ‘ 

‘Baring, John, Esq. Oakurood, Chichester. 

‘Baring, Thomas, Esq., M.p. 41, Upper Grosrenor-street, H'. 

100 Bailee, Frederick Palgrave, Esq. Care of G. Laurence, Lsq., 9, Otd BroeaU 
street, E.C. Perth, iVestem Australia. 

Barnett, H. C.,'Esq. Care of Alex. Whytoch, Esq., 9, George-st., Edinburgh. 
Barratt, J.ames, E.sq. Lymnc-hall, near Harrington, Cheshire. 

Barrington, Lord. 19, Hertford-strect, Mayfair, W. 

Barrington Ward, Marcus J., Esq. Magdalene-hnP, Oxford. 

Barrow, John, Esq., F.R.S., F.s.A. 17, Hanover-terrace, Regent' s-park. A'. W. 
Barry, Alfred, Esq. 

Bartholomew, John, Esq. 4, North-bridge, Edinburgh. 

Bavtlett, Herbert Lewis, Esq. Union Club, S. TE. 

Barton, Alfred, Esq., M.D. Oriental Club, IE. ; and Hampton Court. 
no Basevi, Capt. J. P., r.e. 100, Belgrare-road, S.W.; 21essrs. Grindlay Co., 
Parliament-street, S. W. 

‘Bateman, James, Esq., F.R.S., L.s. Knypersley-hall, Staffordshire. 

Bateman, John F., Esq., c.E. 16, Great George-street, }]\'stminstcr, S. IE. 
Bates, Hem y Walter, Esq., F.Z.S. 15, Whdehall-place, S.W. 

Bateson, George, Esq. 45, Green-street, Park-lane, IE. 

Batten, John H., Esq. Rosevean, Penzance; and Oriental Club, Hanoeer- 
square, IE. 

Bax, Capt. Henry G. 2, Sussex-pl ice, H gde-park-garde/vs, TE. 

‘Baxter, 8ir David, Bait. Dundee; 5, Morag-place, Edinburgh; and Kilinaron- 
castle, Cupar, Fife. 

Baxter, Richard, Esq. (Barrister-at-Law). 19, Zeinster-gardens, Bai/su-ater IE. 
Baxend.ile, Joseph H., Esq. 14, Chester-terrace, Regent’ s-park. A'. IE.; mid 
Scott’s-bridje, near Rickmansicorth, Herts ; Castle Inn, Mood-street E.C 


Army and Navy Club, A'.VE.; and 38, Jermyn- 


120 P.ayley, Chas. Jno., Esq., C.B., 1I..V. 51, yictor{a.eroad, Kensington, IE. 

Cayley, H. E>q. BlaclJheath-parJif Kent. 

Eayly, Lieut.-Col. John, P..E. Ordnance Su,-veg Office; 131, St. George’ s-road 
Pimlico, S.W. 

Baynes, Lieut.-Col. R. Stuart. 
street, S. 11'. 

Beamish, Captain H. H., R.x. 9, Ctidogan-placc, S. IE 
Beardmore, Nathaniel, Esq., c.E. 30, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Beauclerk, Aubrey de Vere, Esq. Aj'dgbass, Co. Belfast. 

Beaufort, William Morris, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. Bengal. 

Beaumont, John Aug., Esq. Wimblcdon-park-house, Wimbledon, € W • and 
oil. Regent-street, W. -"-.ana 

‘Binuimont Wentworth B., Esq., xr.P. 144, Piecadilly, IE.; Byieell-hall 

^cwcastle-upon-Tgne ; and Bretton-park, Wakefield. ’ 


Year of 
Klection. 

1863 

1867 

1867 

1865 

1861 

1838 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1860 
1846 

1853 

1830 

1858 

1863 

1863 

1858 

1830 

1864 
1830 
1857 
1856 
1856 
1830 
1833 

1859 
1861 

1865 

1866 
1856 

1863 
1867 

1842 

1864 
1836 
1866 
1862 
1866 
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130 Bearan, Hugh J. C., Esq., r.A S.I.. 13, Bhimlford-sqnare, Ecgenf s-parn, 57. 11'. ; 
4r, Middle-temple-lane^ E.C, ; and Junior Carlton Cluhy iS*. IF". 

Beazeley, Alexander, Escj., C.E. Engineers* Otjicef 2 rinitg-hoHse, E.C. 

©eazeley, Michael, Esq., M.i.c.E. Trinity Worhf Penzance, CornieaU. 

Bebb, Horatio, Esq, 13, Gloucester-place,W. ; and Leamington. 

Beckett, James f'.. Esq., StalF Commander, R.Jf., f.r.S.a. 6, Boyne-tcrrcrc, 
Nottimj-hill, Care of Captain George, 

*BeckforJ, Francis L., Esq. Piulcy-lodge, Esher, Surrey, 

Bedford, Capt. G. Augustus, r.n. 5, Onnond-tcrrace, Piegent's-parh, X.W, 
Beeton, Samuel Orchait, Esq. 

*Begbie, James, Esq. 27, Mark-lane, E.C, 

Begble, Thomas Stilling, E<q. 4, Miinsion-honse-placei E.C. 

140 Beke, Charles Tilstone, Esq., Pii. Diu, F.S.A., &c. Bekeshourne-housc, near 
Canterhury, 

Belcher, Kev. Brymer. St. Gahrid's, Pimlico, S. VC. 

*Belcher, Vice-Adm, Sir EdwaiJ, K.c.B., f.r.a.s. 22a, Conaa’igld-S'ivare, B. 
Beldam, Ed\r., Esq. \,Stonc-bnilding?, Lincoln* sdnn, W.C . ; and P.oyston, Herts. 
Belmore, The Eail of. Poecr-street, Piccaddly, TF. 

*Bell, Charles, Esq. liichnond. 

Bell, C. DaviJaon, Esq., Surveyoi -General, Cape of Good Hope. Cape Tomi. 

Care of the S. A. Pub. Library, C.ipe Toun. Per Messrs. Simth, Elder, and Co, 
♦Bell, James Christian C., Esq. 42, 'Westbourne-terrace,W. ^ and lo, Angela 
court, Throgmorton-strcct, E.C, 

Bellamy, Ed^vard, Esq. 10, Dukc-strcct, St, James's, .S', IF. 

♦Bennett, John Joseph, E>q., F.R.s. British Museum, IF.C, 

150 Bennett, J. Bisdon, Esq., M.D. 15, Fmsbury-square, E.C, 

* 

♦Benson, Robert, Esq. Id, Craien-hill-gardens, Bays^xater, TV_ 

♦Benson, William, Esq., Banister-at-Law, Id, Craien-hill-gardens, Baysll:ater,^y. 
Bentham, George, Esq., Pies. L.s. 25, Wilton-plice, a?. TF. 

Bentley, Richard, Esq. Xew Burlington-st/Cet, IF. 

Berens, H. Hulse, Esq. Sidcross, Foot's Cray, Kent, 

Berkley, George, Esq., C.E, 24, Great George-street, S.W, 

Bernard, P, X., Esq. 8, Finch-lane, E.C. 

Beriidge, F., Esq. incheder-house. Winchester-road, Adclaidc-rood, K,W. 
Beny, Josiah, Esq, Id, Regent-square, IF.C. 

160 Best, William, Esq. Felphani, Sussex. 

Bethune, Alexander M., Esq. Otterhurn, Hamlet-road, Upper Sorv.ood ; and 
122, Lcndenhall-street, E.C. 

♦Bethune, R.-Adm. C. R. Drinkwater, c.B. 4, Cronvxell- rd.,So>dh Kensington, IF. 
♦Betts, E. L., Esq. Preston-hall, Maidstone, Kent. 

Betts, John, Esq, 115, Strand, W.C. 

• Bevan, William, Esq. 8, Ced>j.rs-ro>id, Clapham-comiiLOn, S. • 

Bi ker-Caarten, Peter, Esq. 30, Korthumberland-place , Bayswater, IF. 
Bicknell, Algernon S., Esq. 37, Onslow-sqitare, S. IF. 
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BiJ Jer, G. Parkev, Esq., c.E. 24, Gt. Georje-st., S. 17. ; and Mitcham, Stirrctj, S. 
Cidwell, Charles TolljEstj. GarricI: Club, 35, Kimj-st.yCovcnt Garden^ W.C. ; and 
28, Grosicnor-st.y Faton-sq.y S. TT. Gate of John Esq,, Forcifn Ojjicc. 

1 70 Big^, Thos., Esq. CromtadtJiOusc, Ahhctj-icood, Kent. • 

Bigge, Frederick W., Esq. Dehdea-haU, Saffron Widden. 

Bigsby, John J., Esq., M.D. 89, Gloiwester^place, Poriman-sq'iore. W. 
Bingham, P. E^q. AtheiiecnJii Club, iS. W. 

Birch, Augustus F., Esq., M..V, 

Birch, H. \Y., Esq. 46, WcPjech-sfrecf, Ctivcndish-squarc, TT’ 

Birch, John William, Esq. 9°, New Broad-st., E.C.; and 27, Cavendish-sq., TV”. 
Birch, Capt, Thomas, R.x. United Service Club, <?. TT’. 

*Birchill, Capt. B. H. H. St. StepherCs, Bedfont, near Hounslow. ^ 

*Bischoft'''heim, Henri Louis, Esq. 7, Graf ton-street. New Bond-street, W. 

180 Bishop, George, Esq,, f.r.a.s. Union Club, S.W.; and The ^feadoics, 
Tu'ichcnJo’in, ^S'.TTC 

BBhop, James, Esq. 11, Portland-place, TT’. 

Bis':on, Fiedk. S. de Carteret, E>q. (Lieut. P..T.M.). 70, Bcnicrs-strect, TT7 

*Blaauw, William H., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.z.s. Becchlanch, near Uchficld, Sussex. 
*Black, Francis, E^q. 6 , North-bridge, Edinburgh. 

Black, Thomas, Esq., Superintendent P. and 0. Steam ^’avigatioIl Company’s 
Dockyard. Oriental-place, Sonthamptom. 

Blackett, Henry, Esq, 13, Great Harlboro^ojk-strcct, TF. 

Blackie, W. Graham, Esq,, PH. DP.. 36, Fredcricl-strcct, Glasgoxe. 

♦Blackney, William, Esq., Pv.n. Hgdrogrophic-i.‘ffice, TT* 

♦Blackstone, Frederick Elliot, Esq., b.c.L. Bntish Hnseum^ TT’.C. 
rqo Blaine, D. Iloberton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 3, Paper-buildings, Temple, E.C. 
and S, Southwicli-place, Hyde-park-squarc, W. 

♦Blake, Wollaston, Esq. 8, Devonshire-place, W. 

Blakeley, Capt. Alesr., U.A. 

Blakiston, Captain Thomas, R.A. 28, Wellington-strcet, VToi-jlv.ich S.E. 
♦Blanshard, Henry, Esq., f.r.a.s. 

♦Blanshard, Henry, Esq. 7S,Westbournc-terrace, TT.; and o.j, Chancery-lane, ^Y.C. 
Blanshaid, Pachard, Esq. Fairfield, Lymiwjton, Hants. 

Blaxall, Fras. H., Esq., M.D, Tendring, near Colchester. 

Blencowe, W. Robert, Esq. The Hook, Lewes, 

Blenkin, William, Esq. Addlestone, Surrey. 

20 o*Blewitt, Octarian, Esq. 4, Adelphi-terrace, Strand TT’C 

Blore, Edward, Esq., P.C.L., F.r..s., p.s.a., &c. 4, Mmchcstcr-sqmre, W. 
Blew, Willuam Wootton, Esq. Care of Mrs. Rons, Vckedcre-pork, North Kent. 
Bloxsome, Oswald J., Esq. Clarence-home, Boqnor, Sussex. 

*Blunt, Jus., Esq. 

[ * Blunt, Wilfred, Esq, . 

I Bohn, Hen^G., Esq. York-st., Coeent-garden, VT.C.; and Norih-end-housc. 

\ , Tmckenhrrm, S. 17. 
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Boileau, Sir John P., Bart., F.K.S. 20, Upper Brooli-strcct, TP. 

Bollaert, William, Esq, 21 a, JLmover-sqnare, TP. 

Bolton, Capt. Fi'ancis John, 12th Regt. ChiitJiam. 

210 Bompas, George Cox, Esq. 15, St‘tiilc>j~gixrJens, Kcnsiivjton-p'^rhj 11 . 

Bone, John William, Esq., B.A., F.K.S.L,, F.S.S. 42, BeJford-spiare, PE.C. 

‘ Bonney, Charles, Esq. Adehiilc, AustraUa. 

Eonnor, George, Esq. 49, Poll-mail j S. W. ; and 2, Ba’js’cater-tcrr., Kuisufjfon- 
sqnare, TP. 

Bonwich, Janies, Esq. St. Kilda^ Mdhourne. Care of P", LcdJo'c, Idq., 2J, 
Sorth A^>-dle>j-strcet y TT’’. 

Booker, Wm. Lane, Esq. C'ire of F. B. Atstoa, Usq., J vrci'jn Office. 

Borough, Sir EihvarJ, Bart. 4, Xussan-drcct, Biihlm. 

*Borrer, Dawson, Esq. Altmont Ballon, Co, Carlow, Irehaid, 

*Iiotclierby, Blackett, Esq., M.a, 43, BroiaqAon'VOv:, iS. IP. 

*Botteiill, John, Esq. Flower-bank, B\irle]!-ro«d, Leeds. 

220 Boiistead, John, Esq. 34, Craven-street, Strand, ]P.C, 

*Boutcher, Emanuel, Esq. 12, OxfjixUsqaare, Ihjdc-parh, P . 

Bouverie, P. P., E>q. 10, IhU-strect, Bcrhcley-sqnare, P , 

Bovet, Charles, Esq. 135, Camden-road, i\.lP. 

Bowell, Wm., Esq., ii.C.r. Gate-hovse Granunay'-school, Hereford, 

*Bowen, Charles Chri'toplier, Esq, ChristcJoirch, Canterbury, dsew Zedand, 
Care of A. 0, Ottyivell, Bsq., 10, Charing-cross, SAY. 

*Bowen, Sir George Ferguson, K.C.M.G., M.A. Governor of Quecnshiad, Australia, 
Bower, Anthony Maw, Esq. S, Bochester-road, Caniden-to>in, A.P. 

Bouue, John, Esq. Ojnservative Club, S. P’ 

Bowles, Admiral Sir William, k.C.b. S, llill-strcct, Bo'lclcy-sqvare, P’. 

I 230 Bowman, John, Esq. 9, King WUliam-strcetf E.C. 

Bowring, Jolin, Esq. Larhheore, Exeter. 

Bowring, Samuel. Esq. 1, '\Testbon}'yie-p>ark, P'. 

Boyce, Rev. TV. B., Secretary to Wesleyan Missionary Society. 38, J^flhicr- 
sqnare, Islubjton, K, : and Wtsleyan MisSioyi l{o>'SC, Biskopsij'itc-drcct, 
E.C. 

*Boyd, Edward Lennox, Esq,, f.s.a, 35, Cleveland-sqnai'C, Ilyde-porh, P’. 
Boyle, Frederick, Esq. The Firs, Bebington, Cheshire. 

Boyne, G. Hamilton-Russell, Viscount, 22, Belgrave-square, S.Y . Brance- 
pcth-casflc, Durham; and Buneartoyi-holl, lAidlov , S'dop. 

Bracebridge, Charles Holte, Esq. Atherstone, Wartcick, 

Bmithwaite, Isaac, Esq. 6S, Old Broad-street, E.C. * 

*Bramley-Moore, John, Es«]. Banglcy-lO'Jge, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 

I 240 *Brand, James, Esq. 109, Feachurch-street, E.C. 

Brandis, Dr. D., F.L.S. Director of Fot'ests, Calcntta. O'rc cf PI II. Alien, 
Esq.fVo, WaterlvO-place, S.W, • 

Brassey, T., Esq. 4, Great Gcorge-street, S. TP, ; aiid 50, Loundes-sqnarc, S. P . 
Braybrooke, Philip Watson. Assistant Colonial Secretary, Ceylon. Messrs. 
Price and Co,, Craven-street, • 
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List of. Fellows of the 


*BienchIe\’, Julius, E-^q. Oxford mid Camhriilge Club, -S', U’. ; and Mihjate, near 
Jlid-lstonc, Kent, 

Brereton, Eev. C. D., m.a. Little ^fassinglfim, Iloujham, Korfolk, 

*Breretnn, Bev. John, ll.D., F.S.A. Bedford, « 

*Breton, AVm. Hem v. Esq., Commil. 3l.R.r, 15, Cavidcno'cscent, BatJL 

Brett, Chnrles, Esq. 44, Cleveland-S'inai'c , W. 

Biid;^e, John, Esq. A'iiitichaui, Chci>hire. 

50 Bridges, Nathaniel, Esq. 

*Brieily, Oswald W., Esq. 8 , Lklliagton-pL, Iho'rinfton'Sq., ILimpsiccd-riJ., X'. TV'. 
Biig:;s, yr.ijni-j J. P. Liathill, Ldhedcaf,^ SLlKirK, X.B. 

♦Blight, Sir Charles T., si.p., F.n.A.s. 6 , Westmiiistcr-euanihers, Vktoria-drect, 
C. Tr ; f'nd 69, Lancader-gide, He 

Blight, James, Esq., M.d. 12, '\Vellirtgtoii-s-niarc, Cheltenham, * 

Brine, 5I:ijor Frederic, R.E. Army and Xavy Cluhi S. TP. ; Beny-d, L. Indies. 

O' re of Mrs, F. Brine, Edycnmbe, Torquay, 

Brine, Commander Eindesay, r..>% Army and Xaiy Ciubf S, VI. ; II. MS. 

* Baccr,^ M<.diterranean, 

Bristowe, Henry Fox, Esq. 

Broadwater, Bobert, Esq. 3, BUliter^sqnare, Fenchurchfstrect, L. C, 

Brodie, G. S., Esq. 27, Bembridye-sdnarc, H". 
zSo Brodie, Walter, Esq. 13, Delanicrcdcrracc, IIjdc~parh, 11”. 

Biodie, William, E-'q, Lasthoumr, Su^i-cx. 

*BroJnck, George C., Esq. 32-v, Mount-street, U”, 

Brooke, Sir James, k.c.b., d.c.l. Barrator^ Ilorrdbridye, S. Devon; Athcnceun'.. 
Club, S. W. ; and Sarawak, Borneo, 

*Brooke, Sir \'ictor A., Bart. Colebroohe-parh, Co, Fermanagh, Ireland, 

Brooke^, Thomas, Esq. Mattoch-lane, Ealing, W. 

*Brookirig, Cicorge Thomas, Esq. 25, Sussex-gardais, Ilijde-parh., U''. 
♦Brooking, IMarmaduke Hart, Esq. 11, Moiilfgu-pltcc, Bryandon-srpinrc, HT 
♦Brooking, Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 15, Xeio Broad-street, City, E.C,; and 
5, Xorfolh-crescent, Jlydc-parh, tr, 

♦Broughall, William, Esq. Broadwater, Down, Tunhndgc-VIdis, 

270 Broughton, John, Lord, G.C.E., ii.A., F.R.S, 42, Bcrkelcy-square, TV.; and 
KrleUohc-parh, Westhury, TF<7fs, 

♦Brown, Daniel, Esq. The Elms, Larhhall-rise, Clapham, S, 

Brown, Edwin, Esq., F.G.s. Biirton-on-Treut. 

Brown, Geo. H. Wilson, Esq. Victorii, VaacouKer Idaad^ British Cobunhia. 

Core of H. C. Breton, Esq,, 5, Bow-church >jard, E.C. 

Brown, James, Esq., 3 l.p. Bossington, Torhshire, 

Brown, Jas. P., Esq. Rio Janeiro. Careof i[r. Chas. Vruiiums, 25, Roiiltrtj,E.C. 

‘Brown, James K., Esq., F.E.S.X.A. Copenhagen. 5, Lan-jham-chambers. 
I lanqham-place, TV. 

Brown, Bev. J. C., ll.d,, &:o. Haddington, Scotland. * 

‘Brown, John Allen, Esq. The Lavrels, Too Ilaicn, EalU.j, Tl'. 

; . Brown, Kichanl, Esq., c.E. Laitidiownc-roul, Eoitiuij-hill, \Y. 
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280 Brown, Robert, Esq. 4, Gladitone-terrace, Hoi^c-parh^ rdinhurgh, 

*Brown, Samuel, Esq. 11» Lomhard-st., £,C.; and The Lhnsj LarhhalUrisc^ 
Clapham, 3, 

*Brown, Thomas, Esq. 8, Jlgde-parh-tcrrace, Ilgde-parh, W. 

Brown, William, Esq. Loofs-road, Clupham-park, S. 

Browne, H. H., Esq. 70, Wesf'Ourne-park-cilias, I{arrov--rd., Paddington, W. 
Browne, John Comber, Esq., Superintendent and Inspector of Government Schools. 
Port LouiSy 

Browne, John H., Esq. Port Gaicler, 3. Anstralia. 

*Brow'ne, Capt. Wade. 6, Charles-strccty Bcrheleg-squarc, TT", 

Bi'ow’ne, William J., Esq. Port Gaidcry S, Australia. 

Browning, Henry, Esq. 7J, Grosrenor-street, W.; and Ampton-hally Bvr>j 
St. Edmund's, 

2 90*Browning, Thomas, Esq. 6, ^Vhitchdly SAY. 

Bruce, Henry Austin, Esq., m.p. Dnjfrgny AhcrdarCy Ghimorg'mshire. 

Brunton, John, Esq., m.i.c.e., f.g.s. 37, Kendii‘jiou~p'’rk'gn,\l<:}'Sy IT. 
Bryant, Walter, Esq., m.d., f.r.c.s. 7, Bathnrst-streety Hyde-parh-gardens, B'. 
*Buchan, John Hitchcock, E^q. The GroeCy Ilameelly IB. 

*Buccleuch, his Gtace the lUiko of, K.O., f.r.s. Dalkeith Palace, near Edinhurgh ; 

and Montagydionsey Y^lutehdly S.W. 

Buckland, Edward C., Esq. 36, ZansdoKne^road, Xotiing-hdl, W. 

Baud, J. Palraci, Esq, Ynisgdorcny near Swansea. 

Buller, Sir Edward M., Bart., il.p. Old Falace-ganly ; and Dilhorn-hally 
Cheadlcy Staps. 

*Bulger, Capt. Geoige Einest, f.l.s., S:c. Care o/Mr. Booth, 307, PegenUst., W. 
300 Bollock, Commander Charles J., r.>% IlydrographiC'officc^ 

*BuIIock, Rear-Admiral Fiederick. ]lbo/a<c/i, S.E, 

Bullock, W. H., Esq. Yhimhledon, S'. IB. 

*Bunbury, Sir Charles James Fox, Bart. ; F.R.S. Barton-hall, Bary St. Edmund's, 
Bunbury, E. H., Esq., M.A. 35, St. James' S'Street, S. W. 

BunJock, F., Esq. Windham Club, S.W. j and 3, Badnor-qjl'cc, Gloucester- 
square, IF. 

Burges, William, Esq. Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 

Burgess, James, Esq., M.R.A.S., Piincipal of Sir J. Jejeebhoy*sParseeB. Institution. 

JZornhy-roic, Bomhag. Care ofT.Zl. Gillespie, Es‘[.,ol,Essej:-st.,Stra}id, W.C. 
Burgojne, Capt. Hugh Talbot R.x.,v.c. 8, Glouccster-giirdens, Uyde-parh, TF. 
Burn, Robert, Esq. 5, CUfton-place, Sussex-square, B*. 

3 lo^Burns, John, Esq. 1, Parh-gardens, Glasgow; and Castle Wemyss, ly 
Greenock, E.B. 

*Bun*, Higford, Esq. 2o, Eaton-gdice, S.W. ; and Aldcnnanstcn-court, Berkshire, 
Burstal, Capt. E., r.n, 6, Park-tillas, Lower Norwood, S. 

• ’•'Buiton, AlfieJ, Esq. 36, Marina, St. Leonard's. • 

♦Burton, Decimus, Esq., F.R.s. 14, Spring-gardens, S. TF. ; and St. Leonard's- 
cottage, Hastings. 
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*Burton, Capt. Kicliil. Fras., 18th Regt. Eomhay N.I., H.B.M. Consul at .Santoc, 
Brazil. 14, St. James' s-sq., iS.TV. Cure of C. Anmdell, Esq., Admin'lty, 
Somerset Iluuse, Tl'-C 

Bury, IVilham Coutts, Viscount, M.r. 48, Eidlaiiel-gate, S. TV. * 

Bush, Eer. Robert TViieler, M.A. 1 Alihier-sqnare, hUnqtun, K. 

Butler, Charles, Esq. 13, Sttssex-square, TT3 

Butler, E. Dundas, Esq. Gcoqrnpkveal department, Eritish Moserm, TT7C. 
320*Eutler, Rev. Pierce ^Rector ofncorabe). UlconJe Eectorq ,Staplelmrst, Kent. 

*ButIer, Rev. Thomas. Eector of Lmij.ir, Kottiryhamshire. 

*Burton, Chas., Esq., 3I.P. 7, Grosrenor-crciOent, S.^y.; awl Fox-irarrcn, Si'rreq. 
*Bu.vton, .Sir I'homas Fowell, Bart., M.F. Brick-lane, K.E. 

Eyass, Robert B., Esq. JUelrUlc-parh, Tunbridije 'iVells. , 

Eythesea, Capt. J., E.X., v.c. 20, G rosecnor-place , Bath. Care of G. J, 
Koel, Esq., Admiralty, S. \V, 

♦Cabhell, E. B., Esq., M..4., F.P..S., F.s.A. 1, Brick-court, Temple, E.C.; 52, 
Portlmd-place, tV. ; and Aldmick, Sussex. 

Caldheck, Capt. J. B. (!’. ainl 0. Sup. at AdenT. 17, TTcsf Alnll, Clifton, and 
122, Zcadciika/l-strccf, E.C, Care of Mrs. C'ddbech, 8, Oxfurd-ioad, 
Islington, X. 

*CaM\velI, Capt. Henry, r.n. H.M.S. ‘Mersey,’ Fortsmouth ; and lj,Ai'dlcy- 
sqiwre, IT'. 

Callaghan, Thos. F., Esq. Garrick Club, W.C. 

330 Calthorpe, Lord. 33, Grosvcnor-sqnarc, TV. 

Calthorpe, the Hon. Augustus Gough. 33, Grosccnor-square, TV. 

*Calthorpe, the Hon. F. H. Gough, ji.p. 33, Groscenor-square, W. 

Calvert, Frederic, Esq., Q.C. 5, Tlnlcy-street, Farh-lunc, TT', ; and S, Kew 
square, Lincoln’ s-inn, TF.C. 

Cameron, Capt. Charles D. Care of E. Ilertslet, Esq., Foreign-C'fficc, S. W. 
Cameron, Donald, Esq. Aucknacarry, Tnicmesshire. 

C.tmeron, Jlajoi-General Sir Duncan Ales.mder, r,.F.. C.B. Keic Zealand. 
Cameron, J., Esq. Singapore, Care of Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Cameion, R. TV., E^q. Staten Island, Seic Turk. Care of Messrs. Brocks and 
Co., St. Peter’ s-chambers. CornhiU, E.C. 

Campbell, Capt. FreJeriefc, r..N, 12, Counaught-place, Hgde-park, TV. 

340 Campbell, George, Esq. iG, St. George’ s-road, Pi/nlico, S-f]’. ; and Athenauru 
Club. 

Campbell, James, Esq. 158, Pegent-street, TV.; and Thornton Steicw d, York. 
*Campben, James, Esq. Grove-house, Hendon, Middlesex ; and 8, Park-street 
Grosvenor-sqnare, TV. 

Campbell, James, Esq., Surgeon P..S. Bangkok, Siam. Care of Messrs. Smith 

I Elder, and Co. 

♦Campbell, James, Esq., jun. Hampton-court-green, S.W. * 

Campbell, Jas. Duncan, Esq. 

Camps, TT illiam. Esq., Ai.D. 40, Park-street, Grosvetior-square, TV 
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Canning, Sir Samuel, c.i:. The Manor-honse, AV>ots Lcirujlcijj nr. W'^tfurJ^ Herts. 
Cannon, John Wm., E-^. Ctsik'^groi'c, Taam, 

Cannon, Llout. -General K. 10, Kcnsbhjton-tjarJ.cns-tcrrdcey TF. 

350 *Cardvi'ell, Eight Hon. Edward, il.p. 74, Uaton-sqi'.arCf S.W. 

*Carew, R. Russell, Esq., J.p. C>rpcnJers-park, Watford, Herts ; and Oriental 
Club, W. 

Cargill, John, E^q.. Member of the Legislative Assembly of X'ew Zealand and 
Legislative Council of Otago. Ihmcdin, Otaqo. Hew Zealand. 

*Cargill, \Vm. W., E^q. 4, Connauijhi-idace, H<jde-parh, W. 

^Carmichael, L. M., Esq., M.A., 5th Lancers, Caaterhunj. Cai'C of H. T. 

Clack, Hsq., 5u, Lcicciter-sp'-tre, UL 
♦Carnegie, David, Esq. Easth^tni, hj Watfjrd, Herts. 

Carnegie, Admiral, the Hon. J., rt.N. H.M.S. ‘ Salauvmdcr' 

Carrington, R. C., Esq. Admiiwlt'j, SAV. 

Carter, Captain Hugh Bonham, ColJ>ti-eam Guards. Guards* Club, S.W.,' and 
1, Carlisle-place, I'iotori i-strcet, S.W. 

Cartwnght, Capt. Henry, f.s.a, IJarbican-lodjc, Gloucester. 

I 360 Cartwright, Col. Henry, Grenadier GuaiJ% ai.r. 1, Tdiicy-strecf, Park-street, 
Grosvcnor-squarc, TT”. 

i *Carver, the Rev. Alfied J., D.D., ^^a^te^ of Dulwich College. Pulwich, S. 

Casella, Louis P., Esq, ‘2 J, JL.itton-^arJen, E. C, ; and South-ijrove, llojlujatc, H. 
Cave, Amos, Esq. 109, Xew-road, Kcnniii'jton-park, S. ; and PiathbonC'place, 
Oxford-street, W, 

I Cave, Capt. Laurence Trent. 23, Lownde^-street, r>eljra\:e-sqnarc, S.W. 

I Cave, Stephen, Esq., M.p. Go, *5'. IT, 

Chaliis, John Henry, Esq. lieform Club, S.W. 

Chambers, Charles Haicourt, lAq., m.a. 2, Chesham-placc, 

Chambers, David, Esq. Patci'n 'Stcr-}'OW, E.C. 

Chambers, Lieut.-CoL John (J.P., Lancashire). Prionj House, Ecerton, near 
Liverpool ; and FortCwllo-housc, Hortlahe, Surrey. 

370 Chambers, Wm. Thomas Hodgeti-', Esq. Chichester, Sussex j and 5, OsloniC- 
villas, Stoke, Devonport. 

Champion, John Francis, Esq. High-street, Ha'cv.shunj, 

♦Chandiess, Wm., E'q., B.A. 1, Gljuccster-placc, Portm'ui’sqnare, W 
Chapman, James, Esq. Oqw I'o/.i, Cape of Good Hope. 

♦Chapman, Spencer, Esq. PiOchaiuptoa, S.W. 

Charlemont, Lord. Charleinoiit-house, Dtihlm. 

Chamock, Richard Stephen, Esq., PH. DR, F.s.A. 8 , Gray' s-inn-squ are, W.C. ,* and 
The Grove, Hanimersmith. 

Cheadle, Walter, Esq., B.A,,5r.D.Camb. 2, Hyde-qyarh-pdace, Cunibcrland-rjidc, Tl”. 
Cheetham, John Fre<lorick, Esq. Eastwood, Staleybridye, 

• Cheshire, Edw'ard, Esq. Conservative Club, S. W, 

I 3 8 o*Chesney, Major-General F'rancis Rawdon, e.a., d.C.l., f.r.S. Athen^xitni CiA-, 

I S. W . ; and Ballyardle, Down, Ireland. 
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Chetwode, Augustus L., Ksq. 7, SziJ'olh-street, Fall-mall-eustj *?. IF.; anJ 
Chilton-Tiouse, Thame^ Oxfordshire. 

Childers, Hugh C. E., Esq., ii.p. \1 , Princess-gardens^ H'. ; and Australia. 
Childers, John Walbanke, Esq. Cantlcy-hdl, near Doncaster. * 

*Chimmo, Commr. Wiiliam, r..N. llydroyntphic-officet S. IT. 

*Church, \V. H., Esq. 

Churchill, Lord Alfred Spencer. 16, Rutland-yate^ S. IK 
Churchill, Charles, Esq. Weybridje-i>arhf Surrey. 

Clarendon, George William, Earl of, k.g., g.c.b, 1, Grosvenor-crescent. S. HL 
The Grove, ^Vatford, Herts ; and Jhndon, 

Claik, Lieut. Alex. J. 14, St. James' s-syua re, S.W, ; and Tves” ellAonsc, 
2Tain>.lee, 2seicport, Monmouthshire. 

590'^Claik, Sir James, Bart., f . u . s . DiUjshot-parh, Surrey. 

Clark, Latimer, Esq. 1, Victorki-strect, Westminster, S. \V, ; and Cairo. 

Clark, W. H., Ksq. G, Lcimter-terrace, Ihjdc-park, W, 

Clarke, Capt, A., R.i:. Arnvj and Savy Club, S.W. 

*Claikp, Rev. W. B., m.a, St. Leonard's, Sydney, dseio South Wales. JAtS/.?, 
Piohardion, Cornhill. 

Clarke, Rev, W, Geo., M.a. Trinity Colle-jc, Cambridye. 

Claude, Eugene, Esq. 22, Parh-’road, IloUoicay, K, 

•Clavering, Sir William Aloysius, Bart., m.a. United University Club, S. Tl”, j 
Axwell-parh, near Gateshead; and Urcencrofi, Durham, 

Clay, Sir Wm., Bart. 91, Daton-square, W. 

Clayton, Capt. John W., late loth Hussars. 14, Portman^squifre, W. 

400 Clayton, Sir W. R. Ilarley/ord, Great ^farlow, Duchs. 

•Cleghom, Hugh, Esq., M.D., Conservator of Forests. Madras. 

Clements, Rev. H. G, United University Club, S. W. 

Clerk, Capt. Claude. Milit>iry Prison (^QueerCs Bench) Southwark, S. 

Clermont, Thomas, Lord. Ilavcnsdole-park, Xewry, Ireland. 

•Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of. Clevelandhouse, 17, St. James' s-squ.arcy 

S.W. 

Clitford, Sir Charles. Coldham-hnlf Suffolk. 

Clifford, Charles Cavendish, Esq, House of Lords, S. W, 

Clinton, Lord Edward, M.P., &c. Army and Savy Club, S.W. 

Clipperton, Robert Charles, Esq., H.B.H. Consul, Kertch. Care of T. G. 
Staveley, Lsq., Fordyn Office, S. IF. 

410 Clive, Rev. Archer. Whitfield, Hereford. 

Clowes, E., Esq. Salisbury'Sqwire, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Clowes, George, Esq. C/i-n-inj-cross, S.W. ; Dute-street, Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars, S. ; and Surbiton, Surrey, 

Clowes, Rev. George, b.a. Surbiton, Surrey. 

Clowes, William, Esq. 51, Gloucester-ter., JTjde-park, W. ; and Charing-crcss. 
Clowes, William Chailes Knight, Esq., M.A. Vuke-street, Stamford-street, 
Bhckfri'irs, S. ; and Surbiton, Surrey. 

' Cobbold, John Chevalier, Esq., M.P. AthenaumChb,S,W.; and Ipsv.ich, Suffolk. 
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Cochrane, Capt. the Hon. A., R.X., C.B. Junior United Service Club, S. IT’ 
Cockerton, Richard, Esq. 12, Peiersham-ierracc, South Kcnsiwjton, TTl 
*Cockle, George, Esq. 77, Onilo’c-square, S. W. 

420 Cocks, Colonel C. Eygon, Coldstream Guards. Treverhyn-Vean, near Liskeard, 
Cocks, llajor Octavius Yorke. 180, Piccadilly, TY. 

*Cocks, Reginald Thistletlnv.ryte, Esq. 43, Charing-cross, S. W. ; and 
22, Ilcrtfijrd-strect, May-fair, TY. 

Coghlan, Edwai'd, Esq. Traiiiiny-iiistitution, Gray’ s-inn-road, TY.C. 

Coghlan, J., Esq., Engl-. -in-Chief to the Government, Puenos Ayres. Care of 
Messrs. J. Fair and Co., 4, East ludia-aienuc, Leadcnhall-strcct, E.C. 
Coghlan, M.ajor Gen. Sir Wilham M., IC.C.B., It. A. Pamsgatc, Kent. 

Colchester, Reginald Charles Edward, Loid. All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Colebrook, John, Esq. Sloane-street, Chelsea, S.W. 

*Colehrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., M.p., I'.it.A.s, 37, South-st., Parh- 
lane, TT’. 

Colehrooke, Lt.-General Sir \Vm., B.A., M.G., C.B., K.H., f.R.a.s. Datchet, 
near Wbulsor ; and United Sen ice Club, iS. IT'. 

430 Coleman, Everard Home, Esq., F.R.A.S. Ttegisiry and Pecord Office, Adeloide- 
place, London-hridijc, E.C. 

Coles, Charles, jun.. Esq. 86, Great Toucer-street, E.C, 

♦Collett, William Rickford, Esq. 

Collier, C. T., Esq. (Barrister of the Middle Temple). Cedar-villa, Sutton, 
Surrey ; and Oriental Club, TT. 

Collin.«on, Henry, Esq. 7, Ced irs-road, Clapham-eommon, S. 

Collinson, John, Esq., c.E. 9, Clarendon-gardens, Maida-hill, W. 

Collinson, Rear-.4dmiral Richard, C.B. Haven-lodge, Ealing, IT'. ; and United 
Service Club, S. TT’. ‘ 

Collison, Francis, Esq. Hern-hill, Surrey, S. 

Colnaghi, Dominic E., Esq. Care of F. B. Alston, Esq., Foreign-cffice, S. IT’. 
Colquhoun, Sir Patrick, m.a. 

440 Colquhoun, Sir Robert G., K.c.B. 6, Ulster-terrace, Pegent' s-parh. A’. TT. ; 
and 14, Arliagton-strect, IT', 

♦Colville, Charles John, Lord. 42, Eaton-place, <S. TT''. 

Colvin, Biuney J., Esq. 26, 0.rford-sqvMre, Hyde-parh, TT'". 

Combe, Thomas, Esq , M..A. University Press, Oxford. 

Comnierell, Commr. J. E.. E.N., v.c. Alverbank, near Gosport. 

Conder, John, Esq. Hallbroo/.e-house, New Wandsworth, N. TY. 

Constable, Capt. Chas. Golding, i.N. 68, Hamilton-ter., St. Johis-uood, N. TT’; 
Cooke, Lt. -Colonel A. C., r..E. Topographical Department, 4, Neic-street, 
Spring-gardens, S. TT’. 

♦Cooke, E. W., Esq., A.R.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. The Ferns, Kensington, TT’. 

^ Cooke, John George, Esq. 47, Mount-street, Berkeley-square, TT’. , 

450 Cooke, Rev. J. Hunt. Gladstone, Sonthsca, Hants. 

Cooke, NatLanicI, Esq. 5, Ladbroohe-tcrrace, Notling-hill, TY. 

Cooke, Roht. F., Esq. 50, Albemarle-street, W. * 
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Cooke, William Henry, BaiTibter-at-Law. 4, Elm-court j Temple^ E.C. 
Cooley, William Desborough, Esq. 136, Euston~road, W. H'. 

Cooper, Sir Daniel. 20, Prince s-gate, W. 

Cooper, Lt.“Col. EJwai'd, Grenadier Guards. 5, Brijtinston-squart*^ W, 

Cooper, Lt.-Col. Joahua H., 7th Fusiliers. JJunhoden^ Mnllingar. * 

Coote, Charles Ciiidley, Esq. Albanijj W,; and Mount-Cootey Limcricl, 
Ireland. 

*Coote, Captain liobert, R.2T. Shalesj Bittern, Southampton. 

460 Cope, Walter, late H.il.’s Charge d’ Affaires at the Equador, 14, The Tcrraccj 
Camhc/neell, S. 

Copley, Sir Joseph William, Bart. Sprotborowjh, Doncaster. 

Coik and Onery, Earl of. 1, Graf ton-street^ W. 

Comthwaite, Kev. T., yi.a. Forest, Walthamstow, • 

Cornwell, James, Esq., ph. dr. Loughhorongh-park-villa, Brixton, S. 
*Corrance, Frederick, Esq. Park/iam-hall, Wickham Market, Suffolk, 

Costerton, John C., Esq. Canton, 

*Cosway, William Halliday, Esq. Oxford and CamJmdgc Club, S.W, 

Courtenay, L. W., Esq. British Post-office, Constantinople, Care of U. 

TFooc?, Esg., 139, Fleet-street, 

Cowan, John E., Esq. 58, Denbljh-street, S. W, 

470 Coward, William, Esq. 5, Park-villas, Lower Norwood, S. 

*CowelI, Jlajor Sir J. C., K.C.B., r.e. Buchingham-palacc, S. Tl'. 

Cowley, Norman, Esq. 4, Montagu-place, Montagu-square, IK 
Cowper, Sedgwick S., Esq. Messrs. J, Clinch and Son, Ahchurch-lane, 
E.C, 

Coi, Edward William, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Falmouth. 1, Essex- 
court. Temple, E. C . ; and Moat-mount, Highwood, Middlesex, 

Coysh, John S., Esq. Levant-house, St, Helen s-place, E.C. 

Crane, Leonard, Esq., m.d. 7, Albemarle-strcet, W, 

Craufurd, Captain F. A, B., R.N. Care of Messrs. Woodhead and Co., 44, 
Charing-cross, S, TT'". 

Craufurd, Lieut. -General James Robertson, Grenadier Guards. Travellers' Cluby 
S, W. ; and 36, Princess-gardens, W. 

Crawford, Robert Wigram, Esq., m.p, 71, Old Broad-street, E.C, 

480 Crawfurd, John, Esq., F.R.S. Athenxeum Club, S. W. ; and 4, Elvaston-place, 
Queen’ 3-gate, S. TV. 

Crawfurd, 0. J., Esq. Athenaium Club, ^SLIV. 

Creswell, Rev. S. F., ai.A. The Grammar School, Dariford, North Kent. 
*Creyke, Capt. Richard Boynton, R.y. Ukerstone, Lancashire. 

Crofcer, T. F, Dillon, Esq. 19, Pelham-place, Brompfon, S. W, 
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*CrowLler, Thos. Mosley, Esq., M.A. Tkornton-hall, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

490 Ciwdy, James, Esq. 17, Scijciiifs-inn, E.C. 

Cull, Richard, Esq., F.s.A. 13, Tivistock-strcet, Bcdford-square, 11’. C. 
Gumming, William Fullai'ton, Esq., m.d. Atheneeum Club, 5'. ll”. ; arui 
Athol-crescent, Edinburgh. 

♦Cunard, Sir Edward, Bart. Cm-e of 3Iessrs. D. and C. ilacTver, Lieerpool, 
Cunliffc, Roger, Esq. 24, Lomhard-street, E. C . ; and 10, Qtieen’s-gaie, 
South Kensington, W. 

Cunningham, H. Esq. 

Cunningham, John Wm., Esq., Sec. King’s College. Somerset-house, W.C.;<aid 
Harrow, W. 11’. 

♦Cunynghame, Major-Gen. A. T., c.B. Commviding Dublin Dicision, Eot,a- 
Barracks, Dublin. 

Cure, Capel, Esq. 51, Grosvenor-street, 11’. 

♦Cursetjee, Manockjee, Esq., f.r.s.n.a. Vitla-Bgculla, Bombay. 

500*Curtis, Timothy, Esq. 

Curzon, Hon. E. 24, Arlington-strcct, 11’. ; and Parham-parh, Steyning, Sussex, 


Dallas, A. G., Esq. 36, Beunfort-gardens, IE. 

*Dalgety, Fred. G., Esq. 8, Hyde-park-tcrrace, W, 

D’Almeida, W. B., E.-q. 19, Green-park, Bath, 

Dalrymple, Donald, Esq. Norwich, 

Dalrymple, Geo. Elphinstone, Esq. Logie, Elphinstone, Aberdeenshire, 

Dalton, D. Foster Grant, Esq. Shanks-house, near Wincanton, Somerset, 
Dalyell, Sir Robt. Ale.";. Osborn, Bart. H.3[,’s Consul at Jasstj ; and ICO, 
Belgravc-road, S. W, 

Darner, Lt.-Col. Lionel S. Dawson. 2, Chapel-street, Grosvenor-squjre, 111 
510 Darv'all, John Bayly, Esq. 

*Darwin, Charles, Esq., M.A., F.R.s. 6, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, W, 
D.asent, John Bury, Esq. 22, Warwick-road, Maida-hill, IE. 

Davies, R. H., Esq. 

♦Davis, Alfred, Esq. Norfolk-hotel, Norfolk-square, Hydc-park, TE. 

Davis, Edmund F., Esq. 6, Cork-street, Bond-street, IE. 

Davis, Dr. Fr.ancis William, Surgeon K.N. H.3I.S, 'Alert;' and Elm~lodje, 
St. Ann’s-hill, Wandsworth, S, IE 

Davis, Frederick E., Esq. 20, Blandford-square, N. IE. , 

Davis, Staff-Commander John Edwai'd, R.N. Hydrographic-office, Admiralty, S. TE. 
Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., F.R.S.N.A. Athenwum Club, S. TE . ; 
and Hollywood, near Bristol. 

520*Dawnay, the Hon. Payan. Beningborongh-hall, Newton-upon-Ouse , Yorkshire, 

• Debary, Rev. Thomas, M.A. 35, Mount-street, TE. 

Debenham, William, Esq. 3, Porchester-square, Hyde-park, TE. 

De Blaquiere, John, Lord. S, Stratford-place, W. • 
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De Bouiglio, T. J., Esq. 6, Charimj-cross, (S'. IF. 

De Crespigny, Lieut. C., R.N. 

De Ges, William Francis, Esq. 25, Throgniorton-street, E.C. 

De Grey and Ripon, George Frederick Samuel, Earl, 1, CiJL)'lton-gard<.‘yi3^ S. W. ; 

and Sti’dleg Eoyal, Eijxyn, 

De Laski, A., Esq. 

Denham, .4dm. Sir Heniy Mangles, P..N., K.c.B. 21, CurUon-road, Miid'i-inlc, TF. 

5 30 Denison, Alfred, Esq. 6, Albemarle-strcety IF. 

*Denison, Sir William Thomas, k.c.b., Lieut. -Col. K.E., f.r.s. Oh-cn-atory, 
East Sheen. 

Denman, Eear-.4dmiial the Hon. Joseph. Commander-in-Chief, Pacific; and 
17, Eaton-terrace, S. IF. 

•Derby, Edward Geoffrey, Earl of, p.c., F.L.S. 23, St, James* s-squorc, S. Tl”. ; 
and Knou:sley-parh, Prescott^ Lancashire. 

De Salis, Col. Rodolpli, c.B. 12.3, Pall-mnll, iS.VF. 

•Devaux, Alexander, Esq. 2, Aeenue-road, P.egeni’s~park, AT. IF. 

•Devonshire, William Cavendish, Duke of, I.L.D., D.C.L., Jl.A., F.R.S. Devonshire- 
house, Piccadilly, TF. ; and ffarda ickc-hall, Derbyshire, 

Dew, Capt. Roderick, C.B., r..A. Army and Xary Club, S, TT'. ; and St. 
James’ s-street, S. IT'. 

Dick, A. H. Esq., M.A., Poseland-house, Partrich, near Glasgow. 

Dick, Capt. Charles Cramond. Exeter, Devon. 

540*Dick, Fitzwilliam, Esq., li.P. 20, Carzon-street, Mayfair, TTT 
Dick, Robert Kerr, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. Oriental Clab, Tl'l 
Dick, William Grteme, Esq. 29, Leinster-square, TF 

•Dickenson, Sebastian Stewart, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Brown’ s-hiH, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 

•Dickinson, Francis Henry, Esq., F.S.A. 8 , Upper Harley-street , TF. ; and 
Kingweston-park, Somerset, 

Dickinson, John, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 39, Upper Brook-street, TT'. ; and 
Abbott’ s-hill, Hemel-Hempstead, 

Dickinson, John, Esq., jun. Clarence-chambers, Vd, Ilaymarket, S.M.; and 
Abbott’ s-hill, Hemel-Hempstead. 

Dickson, A. Benson, Esq. 4, Seie-sqnare, Lincoln’ s-inn, W.C. 

Dickson, Charles Hanmer, Esq. H.B.M. Consul, Sukum Hale, Black Sea. Care 
of J. Murray, Esq., Foreign-office, S. TF 
Dickson, Lieut.-Col. Lothian .Sheffield. 10, Stanhope-terrace, Hyde-parli, TT'. 
550 Dietz, Bernard, Esq., of Algoa Bay. 3, Dorset-square, T1L 
Digby, G. Wingfield, Esq. Sherbome-castle, Dorset. 

Digby, Lieut.-Col. John Almerus. Chalmington-house, Cattstock, Dorchester. 
•Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., M.p. 76, Sloane-sireet, S. TT'. 

•Dilke, Charles Wentworth, Esq. 76, Sloane-street, 18. TF 
Dillon, the Hon. Arthur. 17, Clarges-street, TF * 

Dimsdale, J. C., Esq. 50, CornJdU, E.C. ; and 52, Cleveland-square, S. H'. ■ 

Dix, Thomas, Esq. 10, Amwcll-street, TFC. 
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Dixon, Lieut.-Colonel John. 10, Seijmour-street, Portman-square, 

Dixon, Vi. Hepworth, Esq., F.S.A. 6 , St, Jmnes^s-tcrrdcc, PcgcnVs-parhy X, Tl’. 
560 Dobie, Robert, Esq.,M.D., iv.N. 1, Howjhton-placey Ampthill-square^ Hampstead- 
roady X. W, 

Dodson, John George, Esq., M.P. G, Sea7nore-placey 3faufair, IT'. 

Doinville, William T., Esq., Jl.D., R,N, Army and Xavy Cluhy S. IT'. 

Donald, James, Esq. 20, dleliille-tei'racey Edinburgh, 

Donne, John, Esq. Instoic, Xorth Devon, 

Doran, Dr. John, F.S.A. Rogal-cresccnty Xotti)vj~hiUy TT. 

Dover, John William, Esq. 132, Stanlcy-sti cct., Btigraviay 1 ?. TT', 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings C., Bart. Custom-house, E.C, 

*Diach, Solomon Closes, Esq. F.RA.S. 39, Houland-street, Fitzroy-sqnarc, TT*. 
Drew, Major H. 14, St. Jaines^s-sqitarey /S'. TT'. 

570 Drummond, E. A., Esq. 2, Bryanston-sqwu'ey TT^. 

Drummond, Lieut. -General John. The Boyce, Dymock, Gloucestershire, 

Diury, Capt. Bvron, R.x. The United Set'vice Club, <S. TF. 

Dublin, Hij> Grace the Archbi-'hop of. Dublin, 

*Du Cane, Major Friiucis, R.E.. 64, Lowiides-sqnarey iS. TT’. 

*Ducie, Henry John, Earl, p.r.s. 30, Prince’s-gatey S. TT'. 

Duckworth, Henry, Esq. 2, Ganihier-tcrracey Liverpool. 

*Dutl‘, Mountfetuart Elphinstone Grant, Esq., 4, Queen s-gate-gardens, 

South KensingtoHy TV'. 

*DufFeiin, Right Hon. Lord, K.P., K.C.B. Du^erin-loJge, Fitzroy-park, HighgatCy X. 
*Dugdale, Captain Heniy Chailes G. Jilerevale-hall, AthcrstonCy TThrin'c/i. 
58 o*Dugd<ile, John, Es<i. 1, IFjde-park-yirdens ; and Lh'-yn, LlanfylUny Osuestry, 
Duke, Sir James, Bart. Laughton-lodge, Sussex, , 

Duncan, Capt. Fiancis, R.A., m.a., F.r.s. The Citadel, Plymouth. 

*Dunc<m, George, Esq. 45, Gordon-sqnarCy TT'.C. 

*Dundas, Right Hon. Sir David, Q.C., ii.P. 13, King's-Bench-icalhy Temp)ley 
E.C . ; and Ochtcrtyi'e, Stirling. 

Dunell, Henry James, Es<p 12, Hjde-parh-sqnare, TT^. 

*Dunlop, R. H. Wallace, Esq., C.B., Indian Civil Service, J/cssrs. Griadlay and 
Co.y Parliament-street. 

*Dunmore, Charles Adolphus Murray, Earl of. 24, Carlton-house-terrace, ;S. TT'. 
*Diinraven, Edwin Richard, Eail of, F.R.S, Adare-manoi'y Limerick ; and 
Dnnravcn-castle, Glamoi-ganshire. 

Duprat, Chevalier Alfredo. JI M.F. Arbitrator, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
590 D’Crban, M.-Geii. W. J. Deputy Qaartcnnaster-Gcncral, Canada ; U.S.Club, 
S. TF. ; and Xcu-qx}/ 1, near Exeter. 

Dutton, F. S., Esq. Ptcform Club, /S.TT'. ; awl Adelaide, Australia, 


1807 * Eadie, Robert, Esq. Blaydon-on-Tyne, Durham. 

1354 Eai-dley-Wilmot, Capt. A. P., R.X., c.E. II.M.S, ^ Xile' Queenstown; Deptford 

Dockyard, E, 
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1856 
1866 

1865 

1857 

1863 
1862 
1862 

1864 

1866 

1861 

1862 

1862 

1858 
1863 
1867 
1866 

1865 
1861 
1860 

1857 

1853 

1863 

1867 

1865 

1845 

1863 

1860 j 

1857 
1830 
1865 

1858 

1857 

• 

18G2 
ISGG 
1863 
• 1830 
18G0 
1863 


Eardley-Wilmot, Col. F., Shoehnry Xcss, Essex. 

Enrdley-Wilraot, Sir John E. 3, Lkaston-place, QuccE s-gatc. TF. 

Eassie, William, Esq., r.L.S., 5, TIic P<’rh^ Gloucester. 

East wick, Captain W. J. 12, Leinster-terrace, Egde-park, W. 

Eaton, F. A., Esq. Xew Unkersity Club, St. James* s-strect, *S.TF. 

*Eaton, H., E^q. 16, Prince* s-gate, Hyde-park, IF. 

6 oo*Eaton, Henry William, Esq., M.p. 16, Prince* s-gate, Hyde-purh, IF. 

*Eaton, William Menton, Esq., 16, Prince*s-gate, Hyde-park, TF. 

Eatwcll, Siirgoon-Major W. C. B., M.D, 17, Kensmyton-parh-terrace, 
Xotting-liiU, IF. 

Eber, General F. 33, St. James* s-sguire, iS'. IF. 

Ebuiy, Lord. 107, Park-street, Grosienor^sqitare, TF. ; and 3foor-park, Herts. 
Eden, Rear-Adm. Charles, c.b. 20, WUton-place, S'. TF. 

Edge, Rev. W. J., M.a. Benenden-vicarnge, near Staplehnrst, Kent, 
Edgeworth, M. P., Esq., BENG.C.S. Mastrlm-house, Anerhj, S. 

*Edwar<l, James, Esq. Balruddery, by Hnndee, X.B. 

*Edwardes, Thomas Dyer, Esq. 5, Hyde-parh-gate, Kensington, W. 

6 io Edwards, G. T., Eaq., ai.A. 00, Glouccitcr-tcrracc , TF, 

♦Edwards, Henry, Esq. o3, Berkeley-sqnare, TF. 

Edwards, Major James B., R.E. Junior United Service Club, S.^V. Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Egerton, Commander Charles Randell, R.x. 7, Pntland-gnte, S. TF. 

Egerton, Captain the Hon. Francis, R.^^ Bridgeeeater-housc, 5. TF. / 
H.M.S, ‘ St. George: 

♦Elder, George, Esq. Knock-castle, Ayrshire. 

Eley, Charles John, Esq. Junior Athcn. Club, S. TF. ; and Old Bronqjfon, S. TF 
Elias, Xey, Jun., Esq. 64, Inverncss-tcrrace, Bayswotcr, TT^ 

EUeuborough, Edward, Earl of, G.C.B. Soiitham-house, near Cheltenham. 
Ellerton, John L., Esq. 6 , Connauyht-place, Hyde-park, TF. 

620 Elliot, George, Esq., c.E. The Hall, Houghton-le-Spring, near Fence Houses, 
Durham, 

♦Elliot, Capt. L. R. La Maillcrayc-sur-Seinc, Seine Inferieure. 

♦Elliott, Rev. Charles Boiieau, M.A., f.r.s. Tattingstone, SuJ/olk, 

Ellis, W. E. II., Esq. Ilasfield-rcctory, Gloucester ; Oriental Club, TF. ; and 
Bycrlla Club, Bombay. 

Elphiustone, Major Howai'd C., r.e, Backingham-palace, S. TF. 

Elton, ifir Arthur H,, Bart, Aihenmum Club, n?. TT’.; and Clcvedon-covrt, 
Somersetshire. 

♦Emanuel, Harry, Esq. 8 , Clarcnce-terrace, Regent* s-park, ATTF. 

Emanuel, Joel, Esq., F A.s. Xorfolk-villa, Lan:,do>cnc-road, Notiing-hill, TF. 
Emslie, John, Esq. 47, Grny*s-inn-rood, TF.C. 

Eiiderby, Chailes, Esq,, F.R.S., F.L.S. 13, Great St. Helen* s, E.C.^ 

650 Enileld, Edward, Esq., f.s.a, 10, Chestcr-terrace, Regent* s-perk, iV. TF. 
Engleheart, Gardner D,, Esq. 1, Eaton-place-south, S. TF. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1852 


1857 

1850 

1865 

1857 

1850 


1857 


1830 
* 1867 
1861 
1851 
1830 

1860 
1859 

1856 

1857 

1861 
1856 


Erskine, Vice-Admiral John Elphinstone, M.P., C.E. II.Jl.S. 'EO’jor ; 
1 L, Albany, IF., and Cardross, Stirling, N. B, 

^Esmeade, G. M. M., 29, Parh-street, Grosvemr-sqnare, IF. 

Espinasse, Major J. W., 12th Regt. Messrs. Eichardson, and Co., CornldU. 
Evans, Colonel William EJwyn. 24, Great Cuniberliind-placc, Hgde-park, IF. 
Evans, F. J., Esq., StafT Commander, K.S., F.R.S., F.r...l.S. 4, Wellington, 

terrace, Charlton, Blackheath, S.E. 

*Evans, Vice-Admiral George, 1, New-street, Spring-gardens, .8. Tl.,* and 
Englejield-green, Chertsey. 

Evans, T.ios. Wm., Esq., M.p. 1, Eartmouth-street, Westminster, S. IF. ; and 
Allestree-icall, Derby, 

*Evans, W. Esq. 

640 Evans, W. Herhcrt, Esq. St. James's Club, Graf ton-street, IF. 

Evelyn, Lieut.-Colonel George P. 4, Onsloic-crcscent, Brompfon, i^.lF. 
♦Evelyn, William J., Esq., F.s.A. Evelyn Estate Office, Evelyn-strcet, Deptford. 
♦Everett, James, Esq., F.s.A. 

Everitt, George .4., Esq. Oakficld, Moseley, near Birmingham. 

Ewart, William, Esq., m.p. 6, Cambridge-square, TF. 

Ewing, J. D. Crum, Esq. 21, Birchin-lane, E.C. 

Eyre, Edward J., Esq. 

Eyre, George E., Esq. 59, Lo’vnJes-sqnare, Brampton, S, IF. 

Eyre, M.-Gen. Sir Vincent, c.D. Athenceum Club, S.W.; and .S3, Thurhe- 
square, S. IF. 


1861 

1856 

1866 

1838 

1857 
1855 

1863 

1864 

1863 
1853 

1858 
1866 

1864 
1SG3 
1840 
1860 

1865 
1830 


650 Fairbaim, William, Esq., C.E., F.R.S. Manchester. 

Fairholrae,George Knight, E-q. UaionClub,S.W.; and Eavensvood, ^^elro^e,X.B. 
Eairm.an, Edward St. John, Esq., F.q.s., &c. 874, Via Santa Maria, Pisa. 

Care of ff. Fairnvm, Esq., 20, Eachester-terrace, Cainden-tonn, X. IF. 
Falconer, Thomas, Esq. Esb, Monmouthshire. 

Falkland, Lucius Bentinck, Viscount. Skntterskelfe, Yorkshire. 

♦Fanshawe, Admiral E. G. 63, Eaton-square, S. IF. 

♦Farrer, W. Jas., Esq, 24. Bolton-street, Piccadilly, IF. 

Faulkner, Chailes, E-q., F.s.A., P.G.S. Deddington, Ojon. 

♦Fauiithorpe, Rev. J. P,, r,.A. Traininy-mllege, Battersea. 

♦Fayrer, Joseph, Esip, AI.i'. C dcutta. Care of General Spens, 14, Dra,,.- 
mond-qjlace, Edbibargh. 

6G0 Fazakerley, J. K., Esq. 17, Montagn-strect, Por f man-square, B'. 

Felkin, Wm., Esq., Jun., F.Z.S. Becston, near Xottinglaun. 

Feigusson, J., Esq. 6, G Inacester-square, llyde-parh. 

Feigusson, Alex., Esq. Ch iniqnon-hiH, Cambcr’icll, S. 

♦Fergusson, James,' Esq., F.P..A.S. 20, Langham-place, W. 

' Ferio, Don Ramon de hilva. * 

Field, Hamilton, Esq. Thornton-ro iJ, Ctapham-park. 

F mdlay , .Alexander, Esq. Hayes, Kent, S.E. , 


O 
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1844 ^ 
1862 
1859 
1863 ■ 
1859 ; 
1857 

1863 
1861 : 

1864 ^ 
1859 , 

1857 I 
1837 j 
> 
1 

1865 ' 
1863 1 
1861 ; 
1865 , 
185 ’. ; 
1862 I 
1857 1 
1 SG fj j 

18G4 i 
I 

I 
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180’ 
I86u , 

1803 

1807 

18G0 

1845 

1839 

1867 

IfeGl 

18G4 

1853 

,1801 

18GG 

1864 


Findhy, Alex. George, Esq. 53, Fleet-street, F.C,; arid Hayes, Kent, S.E. 
Finnis, Thomas Queste*!, E^|., Alderman, Wanstead, Essex, 2\.F. 

670 Fisher, Anthony L., Esq., M.P. 14, Torh-phce, Baker-street, Portm'm-square, Tl'. 
Fisher, John, Esq. iq(), St. James' s-strcct, S.W, 

Fisher, liobert, Esq. 

*Fitzclarence, Commander the Hon. George, R.N. 

Fitzgeiald, J. F. V,, Esq. 11, Chester-sqnare, •?. TT, 

Fitzgerald, Captain Keane. 2, Fortlarvl-ptace, W. 

Fitz-Patiick, Lieut. P'rancis Skelton, 4‘2nd Kegt. Madras Army. 

*Fitz-Tloy, Geoige Henry, Esq. Dov nshire-house, Jlock'iinpton ; and Off’CC of 
Maritime Ohtoms, ShanijhaL 

Fitzwiiliam, the Hon, C. \V., M.P. Brooks* Club, St. Jnmcs*s-strcet, S. \V. 
♦Fitzwilliam, William Thomas, Earl. 4, Gf'Osvcnor-S(pcare, IF. ; and Went>cortk- 
house, Botherham, Yorkshire. 

68o*Fitzwilliam, Wm. S. Esq. 23, Oilnqton-square, Brompton, iS'.TT. 

Fleming, G., Esq. Brompton Barr'ichs, Chatham, 

^I'leming, John, Esq. 18, Lcadenhall-strect, E.C. 

Fleming, Rev. T. S. Boscoc-placc, ChopcUoicn-road, Leeds, 

♦Flemyng, Rev. Francis P. Glcnfeulan, near ITelenshuiyh, Gtasjoic, 

Fletcher, John Charles, Esq. Bale-park, Arundel; and Katon-placc, *$'.17. 
Fletcher, Thomas Koddey, E^q. Unlon-dvch, Limehonse, 1C, 

Flood, John Edwin, P-sq. 126, Ilijh-strCit, Poplar, E, 

Flower, Capt. L. \0, Great CoUeqc-strcct, S.^V. ; Banstcad, Surrey; and 
Qncens United Service Club, S, IF. 

Foley, Col. the Hon. St. George, c.b, 

CcjO Foord, John Bromley, Esq. b’l. Old Brood-street, E.C. 

Forbes, Commander Charles S., r.,x. Army and Csavy Club, S.W. ; a7id 18, 
Jaiiies-street, Bnclingham-yate, S. TF. 

Foibes, Capt, C. J. P\ Smith. 5, Hatch-street, BuhUn, 

Foibes, Geo. Edward, Esq. Xeic Club, Edinburgh ; of Clndon rfistrkt, H*C5t 
Moretjii ; Ravensuood, district of Kennedy, C<xrpent"ria, Queensland, Care 
of J. B, Edenhorouyh and Co., 54, Moorytite-street, E.C. 

Foibes, the Hon. Horace Couitenay, n.A. Oriel College, Qjford. 

Forstei , Rev. Charles, b.d. Stisted-rcctory, Essex. 

♦Forster, William Edward, Esq., m.p. Burley, near Otley, 

, Forsyth, T. Douglas, Esq., c.i;. (B.C.'^.) Cominis-^ioyicr, Juh'widhvr, Punjab. 
Care of Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, CornhiU, E.C, 

Forsyth, William, Esq., M.P„ Q.c. 61, Butlmd-yate, S. IF, 

Foit, Richard, Esq., M.P. Read-hall, Whatley, Lanoo shire ; and 24, Queens- 
gate’jardens, South Kensington, W. 

700 Fortescue, Chichester S., Esq., M.P. 7, Cirlton-jardens, 5'. TF. 

♦Fortescue, Hon. Dudley P"., M.p. 9, Hertfoi'd-street, IF. 
i Foster, Edmond, Esq., Jun. 9, Alb ion-street, Hyde-park, IF. 

! Foster, H. J., Esq, 

1 * 
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1864 

1868 


1850 

1861 


1859 
1830 

i 

1866 

1864 ! 

1865 
1861 

1860 
1860 
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1859 
18G3 

1865 

1860 

1861 

1866 


Foster, Capt. W* J, Stnhln-jdoa-ho^tse, Farcham, Hunts. 

*Fowler, J. T., Esq. Goi'cniment Fispector of Sthoolsy India, 

Care of Ret, A. Wikoiiy Xation.d Society^s Ojfice, S"ncti''ir;j, Westminster, 
♦Fowler, Robert X., Esq., M.A. 50, Comhill, E.C.; and Tottenlinm. X, 

Fox, Arthur Douj^Us, Esq., C.n. 135, Marine Farade, Brijlito/i ; and 8, 
XeiC’Street, Sprmtj-jarde/iSj S. U'. 

Fox, Lieut.-Colonel A. Lane. 10, Tipper Philliinore-gardcns, Kensington. 117 
*Fox, Lieut. -General C. R. Tnitcllers' Chb, >8. 117 ; and 1, Addi-ion-roady 
Kensington^ HR 

710 Fox, D. M., Esq., Chief Engineer of the 8aiitos and St, Paulo Railway. St. 
Fanh, Frazil. 

*Fox, F. E. E^q , r..A. FJmsleu Tvttcuhaniy Middlesex. 

Fox, Samuel Crane, Esq. Woodforddmu e, Graneille-parhy Blad'Jiccith, S.E. 
Franklin, Joseph Lewis, Esq. 148, Xeto BmuUstrcet, 117 
♦Franks, Au". W., Esq. 65, Vpper SeymO'.fsti cety 117 
Franks, Chailes \V., Esq. 

Fraser, Charles, Esq. 15, Lano'sfer-gate, Bngsicater’roady IF. 

Fraser, Edward John, Esq. (Solicitor). 1, Feroj-villnSy Couipd'jiddUy Ken- 
singtoiiy 117 

Eraser, Com. H, A,, i.N. 

Frasei, Thos., E&q. 

720 Frasei, Ca[)t. T. Otago, Xeic Zedand, 

Freeman, Daniel Alex., Esq., Banistei-at-Iaw, Flondcn-huildlngs, Temple, L.C, 
Fremantle, Lieut.-Col. Arthur. GnardI Club, 57117 
Fremantle, Ca[>tain E<lmund Robert, n.x. 4, Tipper Lcclestoa-strcct, S.W, 
Fremantle, Rt. Hon. 8ir Thomas F., Bart. 4, Tipper Lccleston'Street, 
Belgroec-sqw.ire, S. IF. 

Freme, Major James H. WrentnaU-honso, Shropshire; a)id Army and Xavg 
Clvh, 5. IF. 

Frere, Bartle John Laune, Esq 45, Bedford-sqnare, TF.C. 

♦Frere, Georijie, Jun., Esq. C'pe of Good Hope ; ajid 45, Bedfvrd'S<p’are, IF.C. 
Frere, Sir Hy. Bartle Edw., k.c.b., or.c. >tar of Ind a. 44, Frince^ gardens, 117 
Frere, William Edw., Esq., f.r.a.s. Bouxhag ; and 42, Clarg^S‘street,W, 

730 Frith, John Grithth, Esq. Vj,Wwwo!e-street, IF,; and llj Axstin Friars, L\C, 
Fryer, William, Esq. 39, M'lrlborovgh-hiU-gardens, St. John* s-ieood, A7117 
Fuidge, William, Esq. 5, Parh-roic, Bristol, 

Fuller, Thomas, Esq, 119, Gloncestcr-ter, acc, H>jde~parh, IF. 

Fussell, Rev. J. G, Cuny, 16, Ca.Jogan-place, 5, IF, 

Fynes Clinton, Rev. Charles J., ii.A. 3, Montajuc-plaee, Rnsscll-square, IF C.; 
and Cromxcell, Notts, 

Fytche, Colonel Albeit, Reform Club, 5.117 


1863 


♦Gabiielli, Antoine, Esq. 6, Qaccrls'^afe-tcrracc, Kensington, 117 
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Elei.'tioD. 

1858 I 
1861 ! 
1855 
1848 
1850 

1854 
1861 ; 

1865 I 

1866 ‘ 

1863 i 

1859 ! 
1866 

1866 1 
1838 

1865 

1859 

1 865 

1866 

1859 

1864 
1866 

; 

1855 
1866 
1857 
1863 
1801 

1863 
1867 
1836 

1864 

1863 

1862 I 

1846 

1864 I 

1860 J 

1867 ' 
1857 ' 


Gaisford, Thomas, Esq. Travellers* Cliih, S, W. 

Gallagher, John, Esq., M.D. Reform Club, S.W,; and 109, IVesthoumederrace, TT^. 
740*Gallowaj, John James, Esq. 

*Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E. 12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W, ^ 
*Galton, Francis, Esq., M.A., F.Pw.s. 4r2, Rutland-gate, S.W.j and 5, Bertie- 
terrace, Leamington, 

*Gammell, Major Andrew. Drumtochtg, Kincardineshire, N.B. 

Garden, Eobert Jones, Esq. 30, Cathc<i/'t~road, South Kensi)igton, S.W, 
Gardner, Capt., G. H., R.N. Coast-G^'o.rd-ojfce, Spring-gardens, iS'.TF. 

Gardner, John Dunn, Es>q. 122, Piirk-strcet, Park-lane, Mh 
Gascoigne, Frederic, Esq. Parlington, Yorkshire. 

♦Gassiot, John P., Jun., Esq. 6, Sussex-place, Regent* s-park, N. W. 

Gastrell, Lieut.-Col. James E. (B. Staff Corps). Surtcgor-GrncraV s Oficc, 
Calcutta, 

750*Gatty, Charles H., Esq., M.A., Felhridgc-park, East Grin$tead,Sassc c. 

*Gawler, Colonel George, K.H. United Service Club, S, W , ; and Southsca-villa, 
Southsea. 

George, H. B., Esq. 63, Lincoln* $-inn-fidds, TT.C. 

Gerstenberg, Isidore, Esq. \l,W‘arnford-court, Throgmorton-street, L,C. 
*Gibbons, SilU John, Esq., Alderman. 13, Upper Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, W.C, 

*Gibb, George Henderson, Esq., 13, Victorii-strcct, IVcstminstcr, 

*Gibbs, H. Hiicks, Esq. St, Dunstan*s, Regent* s-park, A’’. IT. 

Gibson, A., Esq. Achinreoch, Brechin, N.B, 

Gibson, John, Esq. 2, PkeadiVg, Bradford, Yorkshire ; and 2, Field-co>frt, 
Grag*s-inn, TE.C'. 

Gillespie, Alexander, Esq. Heathficld, lYalton-on-Thamcs, Surrey. 
76o*Gillespie, William, Esq. {of Torhanc-hilLj. 4G, MelxUlc-street, Edinburgh. 
Gillespy, Thomas, Esq. Brabant-court, Philpot-lane, E,C, 

*Gillett, William, Esq. GL, Albany, W 
Gilliat, Alfred, Esq. Longham-house, near Wimhome, Dorset. 

Gillies, Robert, Esq., C.E. Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 

Gisborne, Fred. N., Esq., Engineer and Electrician. 445, West Sti'and, W.C. 
Gladdish, Col. William. Bycliffes, Gravesend. 

Gladstone, George, Esq. The Terrace, Clapjham-common, S. 

Gladstone, J. H., Esq., Ph.D. 17, Pembridje-sguare, W, 

♦Gladstone, Robert Stuart, Esq. 11, New Broad-street, E.C, 

770*Gladstone, William, Esq. 57^, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

♦Gladstone, W. K., Esq. 39r', Old Bond-street, W. ; and Fitzroij-park, 
Highgate, N, 

Glascott, Commander Adam Giffai-d, R.N., Acting Commissioner on the Turko- 
Persian Frontier. Messrs. Chard, 3, Cliffords Ian, Fleet-street, E.C.' 

Glass, H. A., Esq. Gray' s-inn-squarc, W.C. 

Gleig, Ker. G. R., m.a. Chnplain-Generol, Chelsea-Iiospital, 8. W. 
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1854 

1857 

1S6G 

1800 

1864 

1862 

1863 

1861 

1860 

1864 

1867 

1863 


1864 
1861 
1856 
1854 

1856 

1853 

1853 

1859 
1802 
1835 
1846 

1865 
1867 

1858 

1861 

1861 

1865 

1860 


1862 

ISGO 


1830 


1862 

1863 


Glen, Joseph, Esq^., Mem. Geogr, Soc. of Bombay. Oriental Chihj IE. 

Glover, Commr. John H., R.y. Lagos; and Army and Xavy Cliihy IF. 
Glover, Robeit Reaveley, Esq. 3o, Great St. Helen’s, L.C. 

Glyn, Capt. H. C<irr, R.N. 1, Eccleston-strect, Belgrave-square, -S.IV. 

Glyn, Sir RicbaiJ George, Bait. Army and Xavy Club, SAY, 

780 Goddard, James, Jun., Esq, 14, JHncuig-lane, E.C. 

Goldsmid, Lt.-Colonel Frederick John. Harrow-on-thc-hill ; Southborough, 
Kent ; and United Service Club, S. B”. 

Goldsmid, Julian, Esq. 20, Portman-sqitarc, IT'*. 

Gooch, Thomas Longiidge, E&q. Team-lodge, SaltuMl, Gatcsliead-on-Tync. 
Goodall, George, Esq. il/cssrs. Cox and Co., Craij’s-court ; and Junior Cat Hen 
Club, ir. 

*Goodenough, Fred. Addington, l^q. 4, Leinster-^jardeiis, Tl'. 

*Goodenough, Capt. J. G., R.x. U. S. Club, SAY. Care of Messrs, Stilieell, 
22, Arundel-strcct, Strand, B'.C. 

♦Goodenough, 5Iajoi \Y., r.a. Loyi.d Artillery, Aldershot, 

Gooldin, Joseph, Esq. 48, Ujgycr Hyde-parh-gardens, TT". 

^Gordon, Colonel the Hon. Alexander H., C.L. 

790 Gordon, Harry George, Esq. 1, CUfton-pUce, Ilydc-parl-gardens, TT". ; aud 
Killiechassi, Dunkeld, Perthshire, 

Gordon, Admiral the Honoumble John. 28, Queen Anne^street, H'. 

Gordon, Vice-Admiral Robert. United Senice Club, S, IF. 

Gore, Richard Thomas, Esq. 6, Queen-squore, Lath. 

Gosling, Fred. Solly, Esq. 18, Neic-strcet, Spring-gardens, 5, IF. 

Goss, Samuel Day, Esq., M.D. 111, Kennington^parh-road, S. 

Gould, Lieut.-Colonel Fiancis A. Luntingford, Herts. 

Gould, John, Esq., F.R.s., F.L.S. 26, Charlotte-street, Ledford-squarc, Tl'.C. 
Gowen, Colonel J. E. 

Grabham, Michael, Esq., M.D. Madeira. Care of C. P. Blandy, Lsq., 
25, Crutched Friars, E.C. 

800 Graham, Cyril C., Es<|. Clcielaiul-row, St. James’s, SAY, ; and Debroe-hoi'Sr, 
Watford, Herts, 

Grant, Alexander, Esq. Oahjxeld-house, Hornsey, A’. 

Grant, Daniel, Esq. 11, Waruich-road, Upper Clapton, K. 

*Grant, Francis W., Esq. Army and Kavy Club, S. IF. 

Grant, Major James A., C.n. H, India U. S, Club, 5. TT7 ; and Din.jv:all, Bus- 
shire, N.B. 

Grant, Lieut. J. M. (late 25th Reg.) Fai^t Lomhii, Cape of Good Hojx. * 
Grantham, Capt. James, R.K. Scaicby, Brhjg, Lincolnshire; and Boyal 
Engineer Office, Deionport, 

♦Gray, John Edw., Esq., rn. dr., f.R.S., z.s. and L.s. British 21vsc'ni. 
W.C. ^ 

Greathed, Lieut.-Colonel Wilberforce, W. H., C B. 

Greaves, Rev. Richard W. 1, Wfiitehall-gardens, FT*. 
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1862 
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8 10 Green, Capt. Francis. IJccteston-squarej S.}Y, 

Greene, Thomas, Esq. YYliittington-hall, near Burton, VYcstmoreland. 
♦Greentiold, W. B., Esq. 59, Porchester-terrace, H<jde-park, IF. ; ai.d 
Union Club, S. IT. 

Greg, W. R., Esq., Comptioller of H.JI.S. Stationery Office. Wimbledon, S. U'. 
Gregory, Cliailes Hutton, Esq., C.i:. 1, Delahay-street, Westminster, IF. 

*Gregory, Francis Tiiomas, Esq. Queensland. 

•Gregory, Isaac, Esq. Ckorlt on-hall. Victoria-park, Jfancheiter. 

•Grellet, Henry Robert, Esq. Savaijcijardcns, Touer-hill, E.C. 

Grenfell, Henry R., Esq., M.P. 15, Bl. James’ s-place, S. IF. 

Grenfell, Pascoe St. Leger, Esq. JJaesteg-house, Sicansea. 

8^0 Grenfell, Riversdale W., Esq. 27, Uj>per Thames-strect, E.C. , 

•Greswell, Rev. Richai’d, Jf.A., F.R.s. 39, St. Giles, Oxford. 

Grey, Charles, Esq. IS, Carlton-house-ternice, S.W. 

•Grey, Sir Geoige, K.C.B. Governor and Commander-in- Cldef, Xew Zealand. 
Colonial Office. 

•Grey, Ralph \Vm., Esq., Commissioner of Customs. 47, Behjrave-sqiuirc, <?. 1!'. ; 
and Chipohnse-castle, Hexham. 

Griei-son, Cliarles, Esq. 

Griffin, James, Esq. The P.etreat, Portsea ; and The Hard, Portsca, Hants. 
•Griffith, Daniel Clewm, Esq. 20, Go’ccr-strect, IF.C. 

Griffith, John, Esq. 16, Finshury-place-south, E.C. 

Griffith, Sir Rich.ard. 20, Eccleston-square, S. Tl''. 

830 Griffith, Richard Clewin, Esq. 20, Gower-street, W.C. 

Griffiths, Captain .4. G. F., 63rd Reg. tM.ajor of Brigade, Gibraltai), Care of 
E. S, Codd, E’^q., 35, Craven-street, Strand, IF.O. 

Grindrod, R. B., Esq., M.P., LL.D., F.L.S., &c. Townsend-house, Malvern. 
Grinnell, C., Esq. Burlimjton- chambers, 180, Piccadilly, W. 

Grosvenor, Lord Richard, M.P. 33, Upper Grosvenor-street, IF 
Grote, George, Esq. 12, Savile-row, W. 

Gruneisen, Charles Lewis, Esq. 16, Surrey -street. Strand, W.C. 

Gunnell, Commander Edmund H., P..X. Army and Xaiy Club, S. W. ; 

21, Argyll-road, Campden-hill, W. 

•Gurney, John H., Esq. Calton-huU, Norwich. 

Gurney, Samuel, Esq., M.P. 20, Hanover-terroce, Pejent' s-parh, W. ; and 
Carshalton, Surrey. 

840 Guthrie, James Alexander, Esq. 30, Portland-place, IF. 

Gwyther, John H., Esq. Meadoweroft, Lower Sydenham. 


Hadfeld, Wm., Esq. 

^ Hadley, Henry, Esq., m.d. Needwood-lodge, Bay's-hiU, Cheltenham. 
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Hadow, P. D., Esq. Sndhury-priory^ Middlesex. 

Halcombe, Rev. J. J. Chai-ter-housey L.C, 

Hale, Warren S., Esq., Alderman. 71, Queen-street^ Cheapsidc^ 77.(7. 

Haliday, Lieut. -Colonel William Robert. United Service Club, S. W. 

Halifax, Viscount, G.c.c., M.p. lO, Beljrave-sqnarc, -S'. IV. ; and IlicJdeton, 
Yorkshire. 

*nalkett. Rev. Dunbar S. Little Bonlihnm, Surrey. 

850 *Halkett, Lieut. Peter A., R.x. "Windham Club, S. TV. 

Kali, Charles Hall, Esq. Park-street, Cirencester. 

Hall, Henry, E'-q. 109, Yictoria-strcet, - 6 ^. TT' 

Hall, James Tebbutt, Esq. rure-street, Linichousc, E. 

Hall, Thomas F., Esq., F.C.S. 29, Waridck-sqnarc, 5. TV, 

Hall, Admiral Sir William Hutcheson, K.C.i’., F.P..S. United Sei'vice Club, 
S.W.,' an/J -is, Philli/nore-yardens, Kendwjton, TT'. 

Hallett, Lieut. Fiancis C. H., r..n..\.. Junior United Screice Club, S'. TT'. 
Halliday, Sir Fred., K.c.B. 11, Queen s-jate-gardens, South Kensington, TT’'. 
Halloran, Arthur B., Esq. Principal of the South Devon Collegiate School, 
Jlciivitrcc, Exeter. 

Hamilton, Archibald, Esq. South Barrotx, Bromley, Kent, S.E. 

86 o Hamilton, Rear-Admiral C. Bailhe. 50, TVurinc/^-s^if'jre, S.TV, 

Hamilton, Lord Claude, M.p, 19, E<iton-sq., S. TV. ;and Barons-couri, Co. Tyrone. 
♦Hamilton, Capt. Henry G., b.n. 71, Eccleston-square, S. TT^. 

Hamilton, CoL Robert William, Grenadier Guards. IS, Ecclcston-sqnare, S'.TT’’. 
Hamilton, R., Esq. Care of J. Uotster Hamilton, Ecq,, 2, Gloucester-drect, 
Portman-square, W. 

Hamilton, Terrick, Esq. 121, Park-street, Grosxcnor-square, TT^. , 

Hamilton, Rear-Admiral W. A. Baillie. Macartney-house, Blackheath, S.E. 
♦Hand, Capt, George S., r.N’., c.b. United Service Club, S.W. ■, and II.M.S. 
‘ Victory.* 

♦Handley, Benjamin, Esq., Asbistant-Conimr. Turko-Pei-sian Frontier. British 
Embassy, St. PeterJjnrg ; and Grafton Club, Graf ton-street, TT”. 

Hanham, Commr. T. B., r.n. Mansion-house, near Blandfoid, Dorset. 
870 *Hankey, Blake Alexander, E.'^tj. 38, Portlatid-place, TV. 

Hanker, Thomson, Esq., M.P. 15, Portland-placc, TV. 

♦Hanmer, Sir J., Bart., m.p,, F.r..s. Hanmer-hall and Bettisfield-park, Flintshire. 
♦Hansard, Henry, Esq, 13, Great Queen-strect, TV.C. 

♦Harcourt, P^gerton V., Esq. Whibcell-hall, York. 

♦Hardie, Gavin, Esq. 113, Piccadilly, TV. 

Haiding, Charles, Esq., F.R.S.L., F.S.S., F.A.S.L. Grafton Club, 10, Gr.ifton- 
street, Piccadilly, TF, 

Harding, J. J., Ksq. 1 , Barnshury-park, IsUiujton, K. 

Hardinge, Capt. E., e.n. 32, Hyde-park-sqiiare, TV. 

Hardinge, Henry, Esq., m.d, IS, Graf ton-street. Bond-street, TV. 

88 o Hardman, TMlliam, Esq., M.A. Korhiton-hall, Kingston-on-Thames. 
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1838 
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Hardwick, B, Esq. 157, Fenckarch-streetj E.C, 

Harris, Archdeacon the Hon. C. A. Bremhill-r:karuge, Chippenham. 

Harris, Admiral the Hon. E. A, J., C.n. Lnvog LjetraonUnaea 

and Jlinieier Blenipotentiarg, Legation Britannique, Berne. Messrs. 
Wood head. 

Harris, George Frederick, Esq., M.A. Harroie-park, Middlesex, A. 11 , 

Harris, Capt. Henry, II.C.S. 35, Gloucester-terraee, Hgde-park, W. 

Harris, John 51., Esq. 12, JloUand-terrace , Ilollond-rond, Kensington, TH 
Harrison, Chas., Esq. Laierie-parh, Sydenham ; and 3, Great To'ser-st., B.C. 
♦Harrison, William, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S., &c. Conservative Clnh, S. IT. ; Boynl 
Thames Yacht Clnh, 7, Albcmarle-street, W. ; Gallitgreaves~h ill, near Black* 
burn, Lancashire ; and Samlesbury-hall, near Preston, Lancashire. 

Harrowbj’, Dudley, Eailof. Sandon-ho., Lichfield; and Norton, GloncesicrshTrc. 
890 *Hartlan<i, F, Dixon, Esq., F,S.A,, &c. The Oahlanels, near Cheltenham. 

Harvey, Charles, Esq. Kathgate-cottage, Streatham, S. 

Harvey, C. H., Esq., M.D. 17, ^Yhitehall-p^ace, .S’. IF. 

Harvey, James, Esq. (Solicitor). Bsk-street, Lnvcrcargill, Southland, New 
Zealand. Care of the Bank of Otago, Old Broad-sircct, L.C. 

Harvey, John, Esq. Lckwell Bury, Biggleswade. 

Harvey, John, Esq. 7, Mincing-lane, B.C. 

Harvey, Richard JI., Esip Oxford and Cambridge Club, S. IF. 

Harvey, W. D., Esq. 52, Notling-hill-square, S. IF. 

Harwood, H. Harwood, Esq. 29, Clevcland-sqnare, j/yde-parh, Hk 
Hawker, Edward J., Esq! 37, Cadugan-place, S. TF. 
qoo Hawkins, Francis Bisset, Esq., M.D., F.u.s. 29, Upper Ilarley-street, IF.; atul 
Leweil-lodge, Dorchester, 

Hawkins, Capt. Fi-ank K., R.N. Army and Navy Club, 5'. Fik 
♦Hawkins, John, Esq. 

♦Hawkins, Col. J. Summerfield, P..E. Woolwich, S.E. 

Hawksley, Thomas, Esq., C.E. 14, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, S. IF. 
Haworth, Frederick, Esq. 

♦Hay, F.ear-Admiral Sir J. C. Dalrymple, Bart., M.P., f.r.s. 108, St. George's- 
sguarc,S.W.; U. S. Club, S.W. ; Dimragit, Glenluce ; and Ilarrow-on-tlic- 
hill,N.W. 

♦Hay, Lord John. 15, Cromwell-road, South Kensington, IF. 

Hay, Lord William. 2, Cleveland-row, S.W. 

Hay, Major W. E. Linden-lodge, Loan-head, near Edinburgh. 

910 Haysman, James, Esq. Burdett-house, Burdett-road, E. 

Head, Al&ed, Esq. 13, Craven-hill-gardens, Baysicater, W. 

Headlam, Right Hon. Thos. E., M.P. 27, Ashley-place, Victoria-street, S. IF. 

I Heath, J. Benj., Esq., P.R.S., F.3.A., Consul for Sardinia. 31, Old Jewry, E.C. 

Heathcote, Charles George, Esq. 40, Pall-mall, S. IF. 
j Heathheld, W. E., Esq. 20, King-street, St. James’s, S. IF. 

I ^ Hector, Alexander, Esq. 6 , Stanley-gardens, Baysicater, IF. 
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Hector, James, Esq., m.d. Care of Stanford, Lsq. 

Hemans, Geo. AVillouglibY, Esq., c.i:. 13, Queen^s-sqnare, Vrestminster, iS'. IH. 

Henderson, Andrew, Esq. 10*2, Qhucester-place, I'oHjnan-sq^'are, IT. 
,920*Henderson, James, Esq. Liitletcood-park, Forbes^ Aberdeenshire^ 

Henderson, John, Esq. Consei-vaike Club, S, W. ; and Valparaiso. 

Henderson, Patrick, Esq. Care of Captain H. J. Strutt, Soyal Mail Stcain- 
Pachet Coinpanj, Southampton. 

Henderson, K., E>q. 7, Minct/ij-hme, F.C. 

Henderson, William, Esq. 5, Stanhope-street, ITyde-parh-gardens, TH. 
♦Heneage, Edward, Esq. Starfs-ead, Ilemel Henipstead. 

Henn, Ecv. J., i3.A., Head Master of the Manchester Commercial Schools. Old 
Trafford, 2Ianchestcr, 

Hennessey, J. B. N., Esq. 1st Asst. Trig. Sarveg of India, Dehra in the Dhoon, 
jV.TV’. Proiinccs, India.. Care of Messri. Smith, Eider, and Co. 

♦Henry, Wm. Chas., Esq., m.d., f.r.s. Ilijfield, near Lcdhvry. Herefordshire. 
♦Henty, Douglas, Esq. Chichester. 

930 Herbert, George, Esq., F.c.r. Vnkcrdtg Sehoot, near Nottingham. 

Herd, Captain D. J. 2, Xoricay-house, Limehoute, E. 

Hertslet, Edward, Esq. lihrarhii, Foreign Office, 5. IE. ,* and Pcllc-vuc-hovsc, 
Pdehmond, S. B’. 

Hessey, James Augustus, Esq. 2>[anningford Pmice, Pcicseg, Wilts. 

Heugh, John, Esq. Tonbridjc-uells. 

*Hey\7ood, James, Esq,, F.R.S. Athenccian Club, S.W. ; ani 26, Fcnsington-- 
palace-gardens, TV, 

Heyworth, Capt. Lawrence, 4th Loyal Lancashire. Jiin. United Senioe Club, S, TT^ 
Hickey, Edwin A., Esq, 29, King-street, St. James's, iS.TV. 

Higgins, Edmund Thomas, Esq., ii.R.c.s?. 9, Pidonond-terracc, Barnsburg, N. 
Hill, Arthur Bowdler, Esq. South-road, Clapham-parh, Surreg, S. 

940 Hill, Berkeley, Esq. 14, Wegmonth-strcet, Portland-pAace. TV. 

Hill, O'Dell Travers, Esq. Kddarc 2t.rt'ace, Westhournc Parh, TV. 

Hill, Lieut. -Colonel l:>tephen J. C-n-e of Capt. E. Baniett, R.^^, 14, TVo6um- 
sqiiare, TV.; Army and Navy Club, i5. TT”. ; and Goiernor of Antigua. 

Hill, Samuel S., Esq. Iliform Clnh,S.W.; and yi , SacKville-st., Piccadilly, W. 
Hilliard, Major George Towei*s, Madras Staff Corps, 11, Lansdoicne-road, 
Kensington-park, Nutting-hill, TV. 

Hinchliff, T. Woodbine, Esq., Bamster-at-Law, 04, Lincoln* s-inn- fields, W.C. 
Hind, Professor Henry Youle, M.A. Toronto, Canada TT’esL 
♦Hinde, Samuel Henry, Esq. Windham Club, S. TT^ 

♦Hindmarsh, Frederick, Esq. 4, New Inn, Str-nid, TV.C, 

Hoare, Deane John, Esq. Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle-street, TV. 

950 Hobbs, Wm. Geo. Ed., Esq. Master of Gruinmar School, Warcside, near TTarc, 
♦Hobhouse, Henry William, Esq, 24, Cadogan-place, >?. TT*. 

Hockly, John Minett, Esq., R.2?. Harbour Master, Shanghai, and Conservator 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang River. Plyrnpton St. Mary, Devon. 
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*Hodgson, Arthur, Esq., Superintendent of the Australian Agricultural Company. 
*Hodgson, James Stewart, Esq. 8, St. Helen^s-place, E.C. 

Hodgson, Kirkman Daniel, Esq., M.p. S, St. HelerC s-place^ E.C. 

Hogg, James, Esq. 217, Ficcndillyf TH. 

Hogg, John, Esq., ii.A., F.R.S., f.l.s., V.-Pres. Royal Society of Liteiature. 
*S:c. 8, Sergcajits^-inrii Temple^ E.C.; end Norton-house, StocLton-vjjoa- 

Tees. 

Hole, Charles, Esq. Longhhoroiojk-honse-school, EtiH Brixton, S. 

*Holford, Robert S,, Esq., m.p. Dorchester-house, Dark-lane, H'. 

960 Holland, Rev. Fled. Whitmoie. Port^ea-ploce, Cvnuaught-square, U 
Holland, Sir Henry, Bart., ii.D., F.R.s. 25, Lov:er Brook-street, IP, 

Holland, Colonel James. 24, Prince* s-square, Kensington-gardens, IP. 

Holland, Loton, Esq. 6, Queen's-vUlas, Windsor. 

Holland, Robert, Esq. Stanmore-hall, Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 
’•‘Hollingsworth, John, Es<|., M.R.C.S. Maldenstone-house, Grecmcich, S.E. 

Holme, J. Wilson, Esq., M..\. Downswood, Beckenham, Kent, S.E. 

♦Holmes, James, Esq. 4, New Ormond-strcct, Quecn^square, W.C. 

Holmes, Sir William H. 

Holms, John, Esq. 16, Cornwall-gardens, Queen* s-gate, W. 

970*Holroyd, Arthur Todd, Esq., M.D., f.l.s, Athenevum Club, aS'. IP, 

Holroyd, Henry, Esq. Bairister*at-Law. '2, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 

Holt, Vesey, Esq. 03, Waririch-squarc, Tl’’. 

Homfray, William Henry, Esq. 0, Storeg's-gatc, S. W. 

Honeywoo*!, Robert, E>q. Jfmor-ho'>sc, Wethersfield, Braintree; WIikVi'Iiu 
C liib,S.W. 

♦Hood, Sir Alex, Acland, Bai-t., M.p. St. Andric s-parh, Bridgewater, Somerset. 
Hood, Henry Schuback, Esq. War Office, S.W. ; and 10, Kensington-park- 
gardens, W. 

Hood, T. H. Cockburn, Esq. Sfoneridje, Berwickshire. 

♦Hood, William Charles, Esq., m.d. Bethlehem, Hospital, S. 

♦Hooker, Joseph, Esq., M.D., f.R.s., f.l.s,, &:c. Director of the PiOgal Gardens, Kcic. 
980 Hoperaft, George, Esq. 3, Billiter-square, E.C. 

♦Hope, Alex, James Beresford, Esq., m.p. Arklow-house, Connanght-plice, 
Hyde-park, W. ; and Bedgehury-park, Hurst-green, Kent. 
j Hope, Capt. C, Webley, H,M,S. ‘ Bidskf Australia; Messrs. Hallett cj Co. 
Hoskins, Capt. A. H., r.n. Army and Navy Club, S. IF, 

Hoskyns, Chandos Wren, Esq. Wraxhall-ahbey, Warwickshire. 

Houghton, Lord. 16, Upper-hrook-street, TF.; The Hall, Bawtry ; andFnjdon- 
hall. Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. 

Hovell, William Hilton, Esq, Gotdbwm, New South Wales. Care of Mr. TT, 
ChaTuberlin, 74, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Howell, W. G., Esq, 

Howard, Sir Pvalph, Bart. 17, Belgrave-sq., S. IF. ; and Biishy-park, Wicklow. 
^ Howard, Samuel Lloyd, Esq, Goldings, Loughton, Essex. 
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990*Hubbard, J. Gellibrand, Esq., il.P. 24, Prince^ s-fjate, Hyde-park, S. IT’. 
*Hubbar(l, William Egerton, Esq. St. Leonard* s-kjdge^ Hordiam. 

*Hubbaril, William Egerton, Esq., Jun., r.a. St. LconartTsdodgCy Ilorshatru 
Hughes, Capt. Sir Frederic, Ely-house^ Wexford. 

Hughes, William, Esq. 63, Oakley-squire, St, Pancras, W.TT'’. 

*Hume, Edmund Kent, Esq. 

♦Hume, Hamilton, Esq. Qooma. Vass^ Xeio South 1152/^5. Care of Per. A* 
Hume, 24, F it z clarence-street, Liierpooh 
Hunt, George S. Lennox, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Pernambuco. 

Hunt, Joseph, Esq. Cave-liovse Uxhrklje, yiuldlesex. 

Hunt, Capt. Thomas K.n.A. The ,Barrachs, Maidstone, 
lOOoHunt, Zacharias Daniel, Esq. Aylesbury, 

Hunter, Henry Lannoy, Esq. Beech-hill, Reading, 

Hutchinson, Capt. R. R. 12, Moraington-road, Brondey, Maldlcsex, 
Hutchimon, Thomas J., Esq., F.U.S.L., F.E.S., f.a.s.l.. H.B.M. Consul, PiOsario^ 
Argentine Republic, Care of J, i>. Alston, Esq., Poreign-ofncc. 

*Hyde, Captain Samuel. 8, BUUter-squarc, E.C> 


Illingworth, Rev. Edward A. 3, Mechlenhurg-strcci, TT’.C. 

Illingwoith, Richard Stonhewer, Esq. 0, XorfAh-crescent, Hyde-parh, TT’. 
♦Imray, James Freilerick, Esq. 102, Minories, E. ; and Bechenham, Kent, S.En 
♦Ingall, Samuel, Esq. Forest-kill, Kent, S.E. 

Ingilby, the Rev. Sir Henry John, Bart. Riplcy-casile, Ripley, Yorkshire. 
loiolngletield, Captain Edward A., r.n'., r.R.S, United Serrice Cluh,S.W,; cr.id 
10, Grorc-end-road, St, John's Wood, X. TC. • 

Ingram, Hughes Francis, Esq. University Club, S. TT, 

♦Inskip, G. H., Esq., Master H.K. If.M, Snneying T'esse^ ^ Porcupine f cmi 
G, Parli-place-v cst, Sunderland, 

♦Inskip, Rev. Robert Mills. 8, Boon' s-place, Plymouth. 

♦Iiby, Frederick W., Esq. Athcnceum Club, S.W, 

*Irving, John, E-jq, 

Irving, Thomas, Esq, 46, Marqncss-roa I, Canonhury, X, 

Irwin, James V. H. 8, Duhe-street, St. James's, S. TT. 

Ives, W. F., Esq. St. Johns School, Limehovse, E, 

Izard, Frederick, Esq., 141, High Holhorn, TE.C'. 


i02oJackson, Robert Ward, Esq. 28, Tnierncss-road, Hyde-purh, TT*. 

Jackson, William, Esq., M.P. 10, Mansficld-street, TT". 

Jacomb, Thomas, jun., Esq. 23, Old Bi'oad-strect, Gresham-house, E.C, 

James, Major Geo. A. 22, L'ssex-street, Strand, W.C. 

James, Colonel Sir Henry, r.e., f,r.s. Director of the Ordnance Sun'ey, 
Southampton. * 
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1843 
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1861 

1861 

1867 

1863 

1863 


James, 'William Bosville, Esq. 13, Blomjield-road, Maida-hill, Tl”. 

*Jaques, Leonard, Esq. Wentbrid'je-house, Puatcfract, Torhshire. 

*Jardine, .\ndie\v. Esq. Lcmrich-coitle, Stirliiy. 

*Jai'dine, Kobert, Esq., M.P. Cjstlemilk, Lockci ■h, Xff. 

Jefferson, Richard, Esq. A4, The Albany, TE. 
ro 3 oJeffreys, J. G., Esq. 25, Dceonshire-pluec, 

*Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, Bart. Bombay. 

Jellicoe, Charles, Esq. 12 , CavenJish-plice,Vt'. 

Jencken, H, Dieilrich,Esq. 1, Brick-court, Tcnq>lc, E.C. ; and Tork-terracc, 
Vppcr Sydenham, S.E. 

Jenkins, Capt. Griffith, c.c. East India Club, St, James s-sqnarc, 5. TT^., 
and Dericen, Welch Pool, Montgomeryshire. 

* Jenkins, R. Castle, Esq. Bcachley, near Chepstov:. 

'’‘Jennings, William, Esq., M.A. 13, Victoria-street, /S'. W. 

Jermyn, Rowland Formby, Esq. IT’ar Office, iS'.W. 

Jessopp, Rev, Augustus, M.A., Head ^Master, King Edward VI, School, Aonric4, 
*Jeuh, Henry, Esq. Lloyd's, E.C. 
i 04 o*Jeyes, F. F., E<q. Qasilc-hill, Ealing, TV. 

Johnson, Edmund Ch.is,, Esq. Co, Albany , Piccadilly, TV., and QfSacile-row, TV. 
♦Johnson, Henry, Esq. 39, Crutched-frkirs, E.C\ 

Johnson, John Hugh, Esq. 

Johnson, William, Esq., P..N. Junior Ca/lton Club, >S'. TT*. 

Johnson, W. H., Esq., Civil Assistant G, T. S. India. Dchra Ena, A". IT”. 
Provinces, India. 

Johnston, Alex. Keith, Esq„ F.R.S.E., Hon. Mem. Berl, Geog. Soc., kc, March- 
huU-parh ; and 4, St. Andreic-square, EdUhurgh, 

Johnston, A. R., E&q., F,R,s. Athencen/n Club, -S'.!!”. 

Johnston, J. Brookes, Esq. 29, Lombard-street, E.C. 

Johnstone, Major H. C. Murree, Punjab, India. 

1050 * Johnstone, John, Esq, Oistlenow-hovsc, Mortloke, S.W. 

Johnstone, Sir John V. B., Bart., il.P,, d.C.l. 34, Belgravc-sqvarc, TT”. ; and 
Hackness-hall, near Scarborough. 

Jones, Capt. Edward Monckton, 20th Kegt, Adjutaid, St'/ffi CoUege, near F<'rn- 
bortj Station, H'ints. 

Jones, Capt. Felix. Eeimside, Church-ixtad, Weston-hill, Upper Xonrood S. 
Jones, Lt.-Colonel Jenkin, Royal Engineers. 1, Lenna>'d-phj.ce, Circi's~road, St. 

John's-wood, N. TV. ; and India. 

Jones, John, Esq. 338, Strand, W.C. 

Jones, John Pryce, Esq. Grove-park School, Wrexham. 

Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart. Cranmer-Jwll, Fakenham, Norfolk. 

♦Jordan, Wm. Leighton, Esq. 1 , Povis-spiarc, Notting-hill, TV. 

Joshua, Moss, Esq. Melbourne; and 22, Clifton-gardens, Maida-hill, TV. 
loGoJourdain, Frederick John, Esq. 10, Austln-friars, E.C. 



Year of 
Election. 

1858 

1865 

1866 
1860 
1857 

1857 

1863 

1845 
1861 
1860 

1863 

1861 

1859 

1861 

1861 

1854 

1863 
1867 

1864 
1862 

1859 
1862 

1857 
1864 
1864 

1846 

1866 

1858 
1861 

1857 
1867 

1860 

1858 
1863 
1861 
1866 
1835 
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Kay, David, Esq. IT, Ahiiujdon-termce, Kensington, ITT 
Kaye, J. Esq. India Office, IK. 

*Kean, Charles, E^q. 30, Georgestreet, Honover-square, W. 

Keate, R. W., E^^q., Lieutenant-Governor, Trinidad. 

Keating, Sir Henry Singer, Q.C., one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
1 1 , Prince' s-gardens, S. IK. 

Keene, Rev. C. E, Ruck. Swgnscomhe-park, Henley-upon-Tltamcs. 

Keir, Simon, Esq. Conseretdke Chih, S. T7. 

^Kellett, Rr.-Adm. Henry, c.b. Clonmel, Ireland. 

Kelly, William, Esq. Pogal Thames Yacht Club, 7, Alhcmorle-street, H". 
i 070 *KembaU, Col. Arnold Burrowes, c.n., Indian Aniiy, H.2f*s Consul-General. 
Bagdad ; and 6, Chest er-place, Hgde-park, W. 

Kempster, J., Esq. 1, Portsmonth-pluce, Kciinlngton-laae, Sxrreg, S. 

Keunard, Adam Steinmetz, Esq. 7, Fcnchirch-strcct, E.C. 

Kennard, Coleridge J,, Esq. 14, Lombard-street, L.C.\ and 13, Piince's- 
terrace, Pritico*s-g'ttc, S. TT. 

Kennard, Roheit William, Esq., M.r. 37, Porchestcr-terrace, IljJc-parJi, V,’. 
Kennedy, Edward Sliirley, Esq. Esher, S"rreg. 

Kennedy, Rev. John, ^t.A. 4, Stepney-green, E. 

Kerr, J. H., Esq., Hydrojraphic-officc, j?. IK. 

Kerr. Rubt. 31., Esq., Judge of the Slieiitls,’ Coart, City. 

Kerr, Lord Schomberg. 15, Bruton-street, IK. 
loSoKershaw, Wm., Esq. 16, St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; and Snffolh-lodge, Brixton-road, S. 
Key, Admiral Astley Cooper, R.N., C.B. United Sen ice Club, iS’.TK. 

Key, J.Binney, Esq. Oriental Club, IK. 

Keysell, Francis P., Esq. Sycamore-villa, 35, Carlton-hill, St, Jokn's-v:ood,K.^y, 
♦Kiddle, W. W., Esq. 

lumber, Dr. E. Murchison-house, Duhvich, S, 

King, Lieut.-Colonel Edward R., 36th Regt. Junior United Service Cl/'b. 

S.W. 

King, John, Esq. The Bushetts, Thames Dittou, Sarreg. 

King, Rev. Samuel W., a.m. S"Xlinjham-rcctory, Xtjr>'.ich. 

King, 3Iajor W. Ross, Knatt., F.S.A. Scot. Tertoicie, KineCar, Aberdeenshh e ; 
and Ai'my an-i Navy Club, S. IK 
loqo^Kinnaird, Hon. Arthur F., m.p. 2, Pall-mall-east, S. IK, 

Kinnaird, George William Fox, Lord, k.g, Posle-j-riory, InJiturc, N.B. ; and 
33, Grosvenor-strect, W. 

Kmns, Samuel, Esq., Pii. dr., F.R.A.S. Ilighbury-ncx -park College, N. 

Kirk, John, Esq., M.D. 45, Gcorge-sqnarc, Edinburgh. 

Kirke, John, Esq., Barrister, C. ThorolJ, Esq., VCclh-tm, Edford, Notts. 
Kirkland, Sir John, 17, yYlutch'dl-pl., S.W.; a.id EijoCs-crag-p\, Kent, S.E. 
♦Kitson, James, Jun., Esq. ILniOvcr-s pi tre, i.ee.'s. 

♦Kjaer, Thomas Andreas, Esq. ILornct af K.nsins Nuetow on Gathcrsijadcn No. 
26, MSahl, Copea! ajen. 
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Vear of |- 
Kleitioa. I 

1867 

1862 

1807 

1861 

1866 ‘ 

1861 , 

1859 
1849 ; 
1859 ' 

I 

1863 j 

1864 
1867 
1804 
1861 
1866 

1865 
1867 
1864 ; 
1838 i 
1861 

1859 
1867 
1865 ' 
1833 ' 
1801 
1859 
1854 ! 

1862 I 

' i 

18(6 , 

1830 i 

1801 

1867 

1802 

1857 


List of Fellows of the 


Knight, Andrew Haller, Esq. 76, ^YesPJonrne-^errace, Hijde-parh, H'. 

Knollys, Lieut.-General W. T., V.~Pi*es. Council of Military Education, Eaton.’ 
square^ S. W. 

Knox, Alex. A., Esq. 91, Victoria-’Street^ Westininstc/f iS'.lT. 

< 

I looKnox, Thomas G., Esq. India, Care of Messrs, Smithy ELlcry <nid Co.y 
Pall-nviUy S. ir. 

Kopsch, Henry, E^q. Cust'rm-house, Shanjhai. Care of II, C, Batchelor, Esq., 
155, C'lnnoU’Streety E.C, 

Kyd, Hayes, Esq., ii.n.c.s. Wadehridjey Comical!, 

Labrow, Lieut.-Colonel Valentine H., F.S.A., F.G.S, Miire-coHrt-cJiamberSy 
Temphy E.C,'y ar^ Cltlj’ChamherSyS.W. ^ 

♦LafFan, Capt. Robert Michael, R.E, Army and Navy Cluhy S.W.; and Otham- 
lodySy Kent. 

Lamb, Lieut. Henry, i.>'. II.M, India Store Department, Beitcdcre-roadf 
Lambeth, S. 

*Lambeit, Alan, Esq. Hcath^lodye, Putncydieath, S, IV, 

Lambert, Charles, Esq. 2, Queen^street-qlace, Upper Thames-striet, E.C. 
Lambert, \Vm. Blake, Esq., C.e. 21, Qneen Anne^street, Cavcndish’Squai c, IV. 
iiioLamert, Capt. G. F. 20, AlhcmarU’Strect , TV. 

Lament, James, Esq., M.P, LX, Albany, TV. 

Lampray, John, Eaq. 10, Camdcn-sqntire, A’. TT’’, 

Lampray, Thomas, E^^q. V^‘^r^ior^l(FlJey The Grove, Hammersmith, W, 
Lamprey, Jones, Esq., M.B., 67th Regt. Waterford, Ireland, 

Lampson, C. M., Esq. 04, Quecn^street, Chcapside, E.C, 

*Lance, John Henry, Esq., F.L.S. The Holinivood, Dorking, 

♦Lang, Andrew, Esq. Dmmore, Hunter-river, Neeo SouthWales ; and Dunmnre. 
Teignmouth, Devon. 

♦Lange, Daniel A., Esq. IX, Bcgcnt-strcctj TT. 

Langlands, John, Esq., Engineer. Jlelboui'ne, Anstralia, 
ii 2 oLangley, Edward, Esq. Well-hidl, Eltham, Lent. 

♦Lai'com, Maj. -General Sir Thomas Aiskew, R.E., K.C.B., f.r.s. Castle, DnhUn. 
Lardner, Col. John. United Service Club, iS”. TT". 

Larnach, Donald, Esq. 21, Kensinjton-palace-gardens, TT’, 

Latrobe, Ch, J., Esq. Whitbonrne-conrt, Worcester. 

^Laurie, John M., Esq. 4, St. George' s-place, S. TT'i ; and Maxii'acUon-hovsc, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

♦Law, Hon. H. Spencer, m.a. 1, Lo^vndeS’St.yS. TT’.; and Ellinyton-ho., Ramsgate. 
Law, William J., Esq. 63, Upper SeymrMr-street, TT’ ; S3, Lincoln s-inn- 
fields, W.C. ; and 5, Sttssex-square, Brighton. 

Lawrence. Edward, Esq. Beechmont, Aijhurth, Liverpool. 

Lawson, TV in.. Esq, 21, Walham Grove, Fulham, -S'. TT’. 

. ii 30 *Lay, Homtio, X.,^Esq., Commissioner of Foreign Customs in China. 

* Layard, Austen H., Esq., ii.p., d.c.E. 130, Piccadilly, TT’. 
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Year of 

ClectioQ 

3866 ^Laycird, Lieutenant Brownlow Villiei-s (old W. India Legt.). 3S, Vpi>R' jLj '.it- 

1863 
1861 
ISdG 

1853 Breton, Francis, Esq. 21, Snssex-place, Regent" s-parky -V. IT" 

1865 Le Feuvre, W. H., E'-q., C n. 18, Gre-it Gconje-street, >5'. IP. 

1861 Leckie, Patrick C., Ksq. 7, PaUicc-rottil, RonpelUp<irk, StrcatJuim, S. 

1839 Lee, Thomas, Esq. Royol lastitutioiiy Al'je-n<irle-strctty TF. 

1833 il40*Lefevre, Sir John George Shaw, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor of* ihe 
University of London. 8, Spring-gitrdenSy S. IF 
1853 Lefroy, Geneuil John Henry, R.A., r.il.s. Ro'j’d ArseivK Woohxich, S.E. 
i 562 Leggatt, Clement HavnKon, Esq. 43, fni'crnc^s-ti’rntce, IT' 

1861 Legh, IVm. John, Esq. 37, Lo’i iklcs-synare, S. IF . ; Lyuxe-parhy Cheshire. 

1861 *Lehraann. Frederick, Esq. 139, W'cdb'XU'txcdcrrace ^ IF. 

1845 Leigh, John Studdy, Esq„ F.r,.s. C‘irc of S. Herap 'thy Esg.j 4, Angei-C' ”rty 
TnroguiOrtvn'Sb'eetj E.C. 

1863 Le MesLuier, Henry P., Esq., c.r. Rt. MutuCs, Gneiuscy, 

1863 Le Messuuer, 5I.-Gen. A. P. 2, Stanhopc-terroee, Ilgdr-p^irhy IF. 

1836 Lemon, Sir Charles, Dart., F.R.s., &c. Circlce-y near Fabnanthi ConixaU. 

1857 *Lenos, George W'm,, Esq. 34, RortlanbplacCy IF; FonUy~l\ 

I Glamorganshire. 

1856 ii5oLeslie, the Hon, G. IV. 4, llarle'i-strcct, IF 

1859 Leslie, Walter D., Esq. Arthur s Cinh^ ^t. jamefs-stveety IF. 

1866 i Lester, Dr. C. S., it.x. S, Chepsto’r-jdfccy Ragsitatery TF. 

1867 ! L'Estrange, Carieton, E«q. CorUon Cb'b, ^8. IF. 

1840 *Lettfi, Thomas, Esq. 8, Royal LxchangCy E.C. 

1363 Leveaux, E. H., Evq. 25^ CeJarSy Pvtncyy S.^y. 

1857 Leverson, George B. 0., Esq. 73, Oloucester-^terrace, Ilydc-parhy IF. 

1862 i Levick, Joseph, Esq. 8, Gtct Wmekester-streety Old Proad-streety E.C. 

1866 I Levinge-Swift, Richard, ENq. Leiinyedodgc, Ekhmondy Surrey. 

1859 I Levinsohn, Louis, Esq. 7, Fin.diury-sqnarCj E.C. 

1865 I ii6oLevy, William Hanks, E'-q. Inhibition, of the xissoci'tlon for the VCclf.itc of 
the Blind, 21u, Oxford-hretij IF. 

1852 I Leycester, Captain Edmund il., R.x. 5, Carton-place, Westbonmc-^'^irh- 
\ road, Baysiiater, IF. 

1861 

1859 

1856 

1860 

1857 Lindsay, Major-General the Hon. J., Grenadier Guards, M.p. 20, Portin' ni- 

squ'.ire, IF. , 

1867 ♦Lindsay, Col. Robert J. L., M.r., V.C. LocKxnge-housey Berks; and 

2, Carlton-gnrdens, S. IF 


Leyland, Luke Swallow, Esq. The Leylands, llottield, Doncaster. 
Lichfield, Thomas Gcoige, Eail of. Shngboronghy Stafonlshire. 
Lilford, Thomas Lyttletoii Powv';, Lord. 10, Grosvenor-place, IF. 
Lindsay, H. Hamilton, Esq. 


street, Dublin ; and Lane's JLjtcI, 1, St. Alban s-ploccy iS'.IF. 

♦Leaf, Chas. J., Esq. Old-change, E.C.; and The Rylands, Xorv.G'd, S, 
’^Learmonlh, Dr. Joliii. Parhhall, near Linlithgow. 

Lebour, G. A., Es-p. G, AdJiyon-crescent, Kensington, IF. 
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List of ^Fellows of the 


Year of ’ 
Elt.Lti'jn. I 

1855 ! 
1858 

1857 

IS’S 


1864 

18G7 

18G1 

1863 
1858 
1861 

1857 

1864 

1858 


1860 

1856 

1860 I 

1830 

1830 


1857 

1858 
1805 
1847 
1S5§ 
1861 
1860 


1863 i 
1856 
1867 I 

1861 I 

18G3 I 

1858 ! 

1859 j 
1863 I 
1830 

1860 
1866 
?860 I 
1860 I 

i 

1860 i 


^Lindsay, Wm. v^., Es-j. Manor-house, Shrpperton, 2fi(ldh'-cj\ 

Lister, John, Esq. 

iX7oLittle, Archibald J., E'^q. 34, Brooh-strect, Grosernor-sip.iarc. 11' 

♦Lloyd, George A., Esq. 2, Boyal Exchange-hnildhhjs, E.C. 

Lloyd, Sir Thomas Davis, Bait., ai.p. United Universifj Ci''h .S', ir. ; fnU 
Bran u-ydd, Carmarthen. 

Lloyd, IV., Esq. JCoor-haU, near Sutton Cotdjjcid. 

Lloyd, Lev. Wm. V., ai.A. 16, Lt/ncaster-gatc, TT'. 

Lluellyn, Capt. Diehard. 20, Montagu-squrn'e, TT'. 

Loch, George, Esq. 12, Alheniarle-strcct, IV. 

Loch, Henry Brougham, Esq. Govcrnmcnt-hoa<c, Isle of Man. 

Loch, John Charles, Esq. 12, AUjcmarlc-strcet, IV..' aM II<>nj-Koihi. 

Loch, William Adam, Esq. 8, Great George-drect, ^Vedminster, S. JI'. ' 
iiSoLocke, John, Esq. 83, Addison-road, Kensington, IV. 

Lockhart, W ilUam, Esq., F.n.c.s. Barh-vUlas, Granvillc-parJi, Blachheath, SX. ; 
and China. 

Lockwood, James Alfred. United Arts Club, Ilinovcr'sqiiarc, TT, 

•Logan, Sir Wilham Edmond, f.r.s. Montreal^ Canada. 

LondesborouglijWm. Henry Forester, Lor<I. Thomas's-hofcl, 25, Berheley-sq., TT. 
Long, George, Esq., sr.A, 22, Buchiagham-strcct, Brighton. 

*Long, Henry L., Esq. Travellcrf Club, S. TV. ; and Ilampton-lodgc, Uarnham, 
Surrey, 

•Long, W. Beeston, Esq. 

Longden, Morrell D., Esq. 4, Xnnismore-pJacc, ITyde-park, *9.11". 

♦Longley, Major George, r.e. Lambeth Palace. 
irqoLongman, Thos., Esq, Patemoster-rov:, U.C. ; and 8, Svssex-sq., Ilyde-parh, HE 
Longman, William, Esq. 36, PJijde-parh-sqnarc, HE 
Lonsdale, Arthur Pemberton, Esq. 

Looker, William Piobert, Esq. Melbourne, Australia ; care of Mr. Ashhurst 
16, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C. 

Lovell, Capt. 6, Granville-park-villas, Blackheath, S.E. 

Lovett, Phillips Cosby, Esq. Liscomhe-ho., Liscomhe, Leighton Buzzard, Buehs. 
Low, Alex. F., Esq, 84, Westboume-terrace, HE 
Low, Robert, Esq. 17, VCohum-squnre, H'.(7. 

Low, S, P,, Esq. 55, Parliament-street, S. HE 
Lowden, Rev. George Rouse. Brent-villa, HaniceJl, Middlesex. 
i20oLowe, Capt. W. Drury. Myria, Betturs-y-Coed, Llanricst, Korth Wrdes. 
Lowndes, E. C., Esq. 84, Baton-place, S. HE 

Lowry, Joseph Wilson, Esq. 45, Pobert-street, Eampstead-road, N. HE 
Loyd, Col, W. K. Union Chth, S, HE 

Luard, Wm. Charles, Esq. Llandaff-home, Cardiff; and Athenaum Club, S.VT. 
Luke, illiam, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 93, Inverncss-terr., idyde-part, 
Lumsden, Kev. Eobert Compi, m.a. Cheadle, Manchester. 

^ Lush, Robert, Esq., Q.c. Balmoral-hmise, Avenue-road, Eegent’ s-park, N. V. 
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Tear of 

Election. 

ISG'J Lvdall, J, n., Soidhamptoric-hiuldiiijs, Ch 'ncci'u-lnic, W.C. 

1830 *Lyell, Sir Charles, Bart., M.A., Ll.d., F.ti.s. 73, Harley-st.^ Cavendish-‘Sq..f W, 
1837 ; i 2 io*Lyuch, Capt. H. Blosse, i.x., c.b., t.r.a.s. AtheiKenm Club, S.W, 

18G1 *Lynch, Thomas Kerr, Ebij. 31, Cle^clind-S'iUiU'c, Ilyde-parJ:, IK, 

1858 Lyne, Francis, Esq. 

1862 *Macarthur, IMajor-Gen. Sir Edward, K.C.B. 21 , Prince s-gurdens, IK. 

1863 ' ilacbraire, James, E^q. Bro idme tdo'cs, Beruiich-oa-Ticeed. 

1862 I INIacdonald, Chesaborongh C., Esq. 32, Belsize-parh, Ihiiapstend, iVMK 

1843 1 Macdonnell, Sir Richaid Graves, c.B., late Governor of S. Australia. 

1863 , Macfarlan, George, Esq. Chrii^t-chnrch, Canterbury , Xew Zealand. 

1865 I llacfarlan, John G., Esq. Clyde-ii'la, Anerley-hlll, Upper Norwood. 

*1365 I ilacfie, Rev. M. Moseley~rood, Birininijham. 

1861 I 1 2 2oMackintosh, Alexander Brodie, Esq. Oriental Club, K' ; and Dunoon, Scotland. 
1830 I Macintosh, Lieut. -General Alex. Fisher, k.ii. 

1845 *Macintyre, Patrick, Esq., F.s.A,, Off. Assoc. Inst. Act. 

1859 JIackay, Rev, Alexander, a.m. Free M<tnsc, Bhynie, AberdeensJare. 

1859 i *]\[aGkean, Thos. W. L., Esq. 24, Oxford-square, Hyde-park, IK. 

1862 I Mackenzie, Colin J., Evp II7/«/Aaw Club, S. IK. 

1845 ‘ Mackenzie, Right Hou, Holt, F,n.A.s. Athcmeuni Club, S. IK. ; and 28, Wtnpolc- 

I street, IK. 

1861 ' Mackenzie, Sir James J. Randall, Bart. Travellers Club,S.^^\ ; and Seaticell, 

I JRosehavgh, Mnidocky, N.B. 

1860 ' *lklackenzie, James T., E>q. 69, Looibard-sireet, E.C. 

ISO.l ; Mackenzie, John H., Esq. TVallin-jton, Carshalton, Surrey. 

1864 I I230*31ackeson, Edward, Esq. 50, Zincoln's-inn'ficlds, IK.C. 

1830 Mackillop, James, Esq., F.r..A.S. 30, Grosvenor-squarc, IK. • 

1862 t Mackinly, D,, Esq. Oriental Club, IK, 

1864 Mackinnon, C. D., Esq. Care of Messrs. J.Clinch and Sons, SI , Ahchurchdane, F.C. 

1861 ' Mackinnon, Lachlan, Esq. MenabWy, Par-CornwaV ; and lieform Club, S.W. 

1855 : *j\Iackinnon, Win. Alex., Esq., ii.p., f.r.s. 4, Hyde-q)arh-placc, TK. 

1865 *Mackinnon, \V., Esq. 150, Hope-street^ Glasgow. 

ISGO , Mackirdy, Lt.-CoL Elliot, 69th Rgt. XT.S. Club, S'. IK. ; and Tongkoo, BirmaJi. 
1360 Maclean, William Crighton, Esq., F.G.S., 5, Camperdou.adcr., Great Yarmoidh. 

1859 MacLeay, George, Esip oo, Hgde-parh-gardens, TK. 

1867 I i 24 oMacloughlin, David, Esq., 31. D., Member of Legion of Honour, A'c. 36, i?ruian- 
street, Berheley-sqnare, IK. 

;Maclure, Andrew, Esq. Maclure, Macdoiudd, and Macgrc jor, 37, Walbrook, S.C. 
Maclure, John William, Esq. 2, Bond-street, Manchester. 

Macmillan, Alex., Esq. \G, Bedford-street, Cocejit-gurden, TI7C, 

Mackmurdo, G. W., Esq. 7, New Bro-id-strcct, L.C. 

Macnab, John, Esq. , 

Maepberson, William, Esq. 32, LancoLstcr-gatc, TI'. 

*Macqneen, James, Esq., k.C. Tower and Sword of Portugal. 4, Abna-terrace, 
Hammersmith, TK. * 


1855 , 
1861 ! 

1860 i 

1865 i 
1855 ^ 

1861 i 
1845 1 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
Election. 

18fi4 

1SG5 

1863 

1867 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1856 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1865 
1855 
1867 

1866 

1858 

1852 

1866 

1839 

1867 


1859 
1845 

1858 
1853 
1862 

1863 
1843 
1853 
1836 

1860 
1866 
1866 
1856 

1864 

t 

1859 

1860 


Macrae, Colin W., Esq. Oi'icntil Cluh^ ITawjier-square, 111 
Mactaggart, Malcolm, Esq. Sidney, SVeic Sontfi Wales. 
i25oMcArthur, Alex., Esq. Italeijh-haUy BrU-ton-rise, Bri.rton, S. 
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Paiker, lleniy T., Esi|. 3, Ladbrohe-yardens, Keminytijn-p 'rk, U'l 
Parker, lioberG Deane, Es<j. Vnion Cluh^ j?. IT. ; and Barham^ Ciiiitc/i"'r j. 
Parkes, Sir Harry S., c.r>., &c. Oriental Club, TT". ; and AtlLcihi'nin S.^\ 
*Parkyns, ^lansiielJ, F.z.s. Arthurs Club, St, James' s-sircct, S. IT. ; cud 
Woodhor'jnjh-hatl, Sovthiiell, 

Pasteur, !Marc Henrv, Esq. 38, Mincing-hinc, B.C. 

Patersoiij John, E^-q. 19 a Colc/n-'u-sfrcet, Cdj, T-.C, 

Paton, Andrew A., Esq. JI.B.Mds V.-Consul, dl issoluajhi, Greece, 

Pattinson, J,, Esq. 21, Bread-street, B.C, , 

i46oPaul, Joseph, Esq. Onnoiide-honsc, Bgde, Tsie of ^Vi•Jht, 

Payne, Captain J. Beitiand, M.u.i,, f.u.s.l., Mem. Oeoj^japh, Soc. of I'lnnce. 
Conscnativo Club, S,\V.; Bogal I'kamcs Yacht L'l'b, IE.; ami Xeinjysford- 
housc. The Grange, Bronipton, HI 

♦Paynter, William, Esq., f.u.a.s. 21, Bclgraie-Sfuarc, iS. IT. ; and Camborne- 
hon^e, Bichnond, Sun eg, >S'. IE. 

Peabody, CJeorge, Esq. 22, OKI Broad-street, E.C, 

Peacock, Geoige, E'.q. tStireross, ne cr Exeter, 

Peaise, Capt, H. B., i:.x. ArtlaiAs Club, H, J 'imss-drcct, S. IT. 

Pearson, Fred., Es.]. 13, Clevcland-sqmrc, \V, 

*Peckover, Alexander, Esq. H7o6c’acA. 

*Poek, Henry William, Esq, Wimhledon-housc, S.W, 

Peel, Archibald, E?q. 5G, Tort land-place. 
l47oPecI, .'^ir Robert, Bart., 3i.P. 4, ^^7lltchall-gardel^s, IF. ; and Bragton- 

manor, Tanurorth. 

^Pennant, George tfliolto Douglas, Esq, Penrhgn-castle, Bangor, 

^Pennant, Col. S. S. Douglas. Penrhgn-castle, Bangor, X.B. 

Percy, Major-General the Hon. Lord Heniy ^M. (Guards), yjrthuml'Crhnd-hon^e, 
Pereiia, Francisco E., Esq. Care of Messrs. Bichanhon, 13, BaU-maU. 

Perkes, Samuel, Esq., late Hon. E.I.C.S., Bombay, F.fi.3., r.z.S., :m.S.A., See. 

72, Cornhill, E.C. ; and Belvedere-house, West Dulu.ivh, S. 

Perkins, Fredeiick. Esq. 3[agor of Southampton, 

Perkin'^, William, Esq. Bos-'rio, Argentine Bepublic. Core of TE. BoUaert, Esp 
Perry, Sir Erskine, Member Indian Council. 30, Laton-p hoc, S. IE. 

Perry, William, Esq., II.B.M.’s Consul, Panama. Atuen'emn Club, S'. IE. 
l48o*Perry, William, Esq. 9, Woricich-i oad, Upper Clapton, Y.E. 

Peter, John, Esq. 

*Peters, William, Esq. 35, Kicholas-lane , Lomh<ird-strcet E.C. 

Petherick, John, Esq. Ilenleg-on-Thamcs. 

Peto, Sir S. Moi ton, Bart., M.p. 12, Keuimgton-p.ihice-ijarJcns, IP. 

Petrie, Alexander S., Ksq. 4, St. A'. IP. 

^ Petrie, Captain il.utin, 14th Re^dment. ffanoic, -lodge, /a-ns0yto«-j;ar/.,ir. 
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1857 

1863 
1853 

I 

1864 I 

1867 


Pharazyn, Pobeit, E^q. WdUnjton, Xc^c Zealand. 

Phayie, Coi. Aithur. Lad Ltdia Unded Servire CUih, S.W. 

Pholp=:, ilhara, Esij. IS, Maata.jK-phice, Jli>s<tdi-c»i>f<ire, lE.C. 
i49oPhone‘, Juhn .'^amucl, EMq. 34, OadchdrccU Chclsta, S.W. 

Philip, George, Esq. 34, r!ect-st. cct^ L.C, 

Philipps, Edwaid B., E<^q. In.'., 0/islov -square. S. IV. 

Philliinore, Capt. Augustus, r..x. 4.3, Upper Be, TT". ; ond U.S. Clvh, 

s. ir. 

Phillimore, Chas. B.igot, Esq. India Oyec, M' ; twri 45, Upper Berhclep-st.^ TI‘. 
Phillimore, Sir Roheit. 5, Arlin iton-strcet, S'. Ed 

Phillimore, \\ m. Br«.)ugh, lAq., late Gapt. Grenather Guanls. 5, Jolin-strcet, 
BerKekH’-bqnare, IE. 

^Phillipps, Mr Thomas, Bait., m.a„ F.n.s,, f.s.a. Middle-hill^ Broadteny, 
n u/\esierddrc. 

Phillips, Major-Gcnoial .'^ir B, Ti.ivoll. United Scmec Clt'h^ *?. TE, 

Phillips, John, Esq., Solicitor. JL’bthiys, 

I500*Pignu, F. A. P,, E'q. ddailfard^ Kent. 

Pigou, Eev. F., m..i. 14, B'ljod.-dreet, Ball-uxall Last, 

Pike, Fredoiick, l>q. 44, Charin j-croi^, S'. 1\‘, 

*Pike, Coiniiiauder JolmW., u.y. 40, Old Barlhijton-sircct, TT. ; Junior United 
Senicc Chih,S.W. 

Pilkington, James, Esq. Beform CM, *?. IE. ; and BlacLbvrn, 

*Pim, Commaniler I’e.li'onl C. T,, rv.y. Beldrc-sqrare, Hampstead, ATE'’.; 
and Senior and J'nv-ir United Seriiec Cl>' \ S. E’. 

Pincott, James, E'*q. Tetd',ndia ■^e-s-dii.o', B> Ul ai-hi'!, S, 

Pinner, Colonel William. 30, BeehtUi/sqaare, IE. 

Plant, Xath.uiitl, Ej-q. It-le' L.-'cha/hje, Bio Je Jad'.iro; and dde JIunfforf- 
ho^'se, Leicestei'. 

Player, Jwlm, E-q. 30. Gcaryc-drcCt, Ldjh-tslon, Birminaham, 

15 loPlaytair, Eieul.AA'l. Uoboit Eamhert. H.B.M, Cousul-Geneial, Algieis. C'rc 
of U. Ur. tUct, /A.;., L>.n Iqn-of cc, 

Plowden, Chailes, C., E^ J. 15, I'oth-drect, Borlman-squire, TE. 

*Plowes, John Henry, Esq. 39, Vorh-terrace, Beyent's-park, AT IE, 

*PuUexfcn, Capt. J. J. Indit. 

*Poilington, Jno. Hoiace, Viscouut. 33, Doicr-stre<.t, E'. 

Pollock, General Sir Geoige, ( t . c . c . Chijyhaui-common, Surree, S. 

*Ponsonhy, Hon. Frederirl: <3, B. 3, Jlaniit-sfrcct, tfrosvcnor-sqnare, IE, 

Pook, Captain John. 6, Colfek-hdas^ Zeiiidi 'm-JuU, S.L. 

Pope, Captain VFm. Agnew. 54, Charlcs-sfreefy B-^rhcloj-sp'arc, ET 
’*‘Porchor, Comm, inder Edwin A., ii.x. 50, Montaja-squarc, ET 
i5;oPorter. EdwJ., Esq, At\cu'C>!m Club, .F. ET; ond 40, S'lffolh-strcct, Pall- 
mall, S. E'. 

Portugal, Chev. Joaquim de. 11, Sonth-terracc, Gron-cnor-^'arh, ('daniberreU, S, 
Potter, Wm. Henry, Esq. DniiMcndodtjc, So'tniny, near Bcadliuj. 
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Election. 1 

1361 I *Pounden, Captain Lonsdale. Junior United Sotice Cluh^S,'^.; and Bro’rm,- 
j tcocd, Co. Wexford. 

1S62 ! Povah, Per, John V., M.A. 11, EiulsleUjh-strcet^ Vi.C. 

1364 I *Po^"ell, F. S., Esq., ii.r. 1, Cambridije-sqifnre, Hyde-parTi, W. 

1559 I Power, E. Rawdon^ Quadrimt, Bt. Leonard s, Exeter., Deion. 

1854 Power, John, Esq. 3, ColXege-tei'racc, Cainhridje-road, HammersmitJi, IV 

]S54 Power, John Arthur, Esq., 3I.A., E.M. ^'2, Burton-crescent, W.C. 

1864 Powys, Hon. C. J. F. 

1864 ! i 53 cPuwys, the Hon. E. R. 

1S64 , Powys, Hon. Leopold. 17, 2Iontagu-strcct, Foi-tman-sqvarc, TV. 

1852 i Price, James Gienie, Esq., Bavrister-at-Law. 14, Clement' s-inn, W.C. 

1860 i *Prickett. Rev, Thomas William, m.a., f.S.a. 15, Cormcall-jardens, Qncen's- 

} gate, W. 

1805 j *PiingIe, A. Esq. I'm/*, Selldr/:, X.B. 

1855 I *Pringle, Thomas Young, Esq. lleform Club, iS'. Tl'. 

186G ' *Prin«ep, EJw'. Aue„ Esq., r>.c.s., Commissioner of Settlements in the Punjab. 

JJuiritsnr, Care of 2[es$rs. Smith, Kldor, ayvl Co., 65, Conxhill, L.C. 

1845 Prinsep, Henry T., Esq. Little Ilolhtnd-honse, Kensington, W, 

1861 *Prodgerb, Rev. Edwin. The Ilectonj, Agott St. BeteSs, Herts. 

1352 Prout, John William, Esq., m.a., Barrister-at-Eaw, Athenaum Club, S.W, 
and Xeasebon, Jfiddlesex, AT. TF. 

1862 j i 54 o*Puget, Major J. Sth Hussars, Aldershot. 

1560 I Puller, Arthur Giles, Esq, Athcntcum Club, S. IV'. ; Club, i?. VV, ; and 

j Toungsburg, Ware. 

1857 I Purcell, Edward, Esq., ll.d. 2, Jlaze-kUl, Grcemcich, S.K. 

! 

1807 ' Quin, Francis Beaufort Wyndham, Esq. Wistansidch-house, near Marhet 
j Bragton, Salop, 

1861 [ Quin, Lord Geoige. 15, Bclgravc-square, *$', TV 

1862 j Quin, John Tho--., Esq. Care of dir. Lambi,on, Epsom, 

1854 ' *Quin, Admiral Michael. Senior United Service Club, TV. ; and 18, Albion- 
, villas, Albion-road, Islington, X. 

1S58 *Rad3tock, Graville Augustus, Lord. 30, Brganston-square, TV'. 

1862 ! *Rae, James, Esq. 32, Bhilliniore-gardens, Kensington, TV. 

1853 j Piae, John, Esq., M.D. Birstanc-housc. Kirkixall, Orkney ; and 4r, FencJd'rch- 

I * street, E.C. 

1867 I ^ t Arran-house, Ilighbiirg-neu'-park. 

1866 I P^msay, Alex., Jun., Esq. 45, Norland-square, Xotting-hill, TT' 

2867 Ramsay, John, Esq. Islay, X.B. 

1851 j ’'Kamsaj-, llear-AJiniral Wm., c.B., p.u.a.s. Junior United Service Club, S. 11'. ; 
and 23, Ainslie-place, Edinburgh. 

*Ramsden, Licharl, Esq., e,a. Camp-hill, Nuneaton, Warvcickshire. 
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Ransom, Edwin, Esq. Kempstone, ruiat' Bedford, 

Ranyard, A. C., Esq. lo. Hunter-street^ W.C. 

Rasch, F,, Esq. 30, Camhrid>je-sqiiarey Ilijde-parhy TT”. 

Ratcliif, Charles, Esq., f.S.a. Sational Cluh, ; FdjbastoHy Binnimjham 
and Boiciiinj Collegey Cambridje. 

Rate, Lachlan ilacintosh, E:>q. 9, South Audlei/strcet, W. 

i 56 oUavenshaw, K. C., Esq., m.u.a.s. Oriental Cluby W, ; and oC>, Faton-sq., IV. 
Ravenstein, Ernest G., Esq. Topographical Depots Spring-gardens, S. TV’. 
Rawlings, Thos., Esq. Hnnipton-villayPembridge-phice, Bayveater, TT^. 
Rawlinson, Sir Christopher. United University Club, S. TT". 

♦Kawlinson, Maj. -General Sir Henry C., m.p., K.c.b., d.C.l., F.r..S. Athenxum 
Club, S'. TV.; and 1, Hdl-street, Berheley-square, TV^ 

■ 

Raw’son, His Excellency Rawson Wm., C.D., Colonial Seciehxry, Bahamas. 

Ray, TV. H., Esq. Thorn-house, Baling. 

Reade, W. TVinwooJe, Esq. Conservative Club. 

Redhead, R. iMilne, Esq. Sprin-jficld, Seedhy, 2Ianchcstcr ; Co>isci'i:''tke Club, 
S’.TF. ; and Junior C<irltoii Club, S'. TV. 

*Reid, David, Esq. 95, Picc"ddbj, W. 
r 57 oRees, L, E. R., Esq. 43, Limc-drcet, B.C. 

Reeve, John, Esq, Conservative Club, S’. TT’’. 

♦Rehden, George, Esq, 9, Great Tower-street, B.C, 

Reid, Henry Stewart, Esq. Bengal Civil Sem-ice, Messrs. Smith, Blder and Co, 
Reid, Lestock R., Esq. Athewnnn Club, -5. TT"". ; and 12*2, H TT'i 

Reid, TVilliam, Esq,. c.E. 27, Chalcot-villas, Ilaversioch-hill, X. 

Reilly, Anthony Ad.ims, Esq. Belmont, MnUingar, 

♦Rennie, »Sir John, c.E., r.Fv.S., F.S.A. Care of — Bennie, Bsq., JUtre-court- 
chambers, Temple, TV.C 

♦Rennie, Jolin Keith, Esq., M.A. Camb, 56, Glovccster-terracc, Ilgle- 
park, TV. 

♦Rennie, M. B., Esq., C.E. 22, Portman-street, Portman-square, VV. 
i 58 oRennie, \Y., Esq. 14, Hyde-park-sqnare. TT'^ 

♦Renw'ick, Lieutenant, F..E, 

Reuter, Julius, Esq. 1, Boyal Exchange-buildings, B.C, 

Reynardson, Henry Birch, Esq. Adwell, near Tetsworth, Oxfordshire. 

Rhodes, Arthur John, Esq. 1, Monmouth-road, Vt'eAhournc-gruic, Bays- 
icater, TT'. 

Richards, Capt. George H., r.x. Ilydrographer to the Admiralty, iF. TV. 
Richards, the Rev. George, d.d. 

Richardson, F., Esq. Park-lodge, Blaekhcnth-park. 

Rickards, Edward Heniy, Esq. 4, Connanght-place, Hyde-parh, TT”. 

Riddell, Henry P. A. Buchanan, Esq. The Palace, Maidstone, Kent. 
r 590 *Rideout, W. J., Esq, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, TT'C. 

Ridley, F. H., Esq. 19, Blomfieli-road, Maida-hill, TV. 

Ridley, George, Esq. 2, Charles-street^ Berkeley -square, W. , 
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18G0 

1863 

1830 

1861 

1863 
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1834 


*J^igbr, IMajor-Genei'al Chri'-toj4ier Talmer, C.B., H.M.B. Consul, Zanzibar ; otiJ 
Oriental Clubj IV. 

Bigby, Joseph D., Esher, Surrey ; and Keic-grcen, Surrey, IV. 

Kintoui, Robert, Esq. '[Vindhctm Club, S. TV. 

Ritchie, Jolm, E:sq. 22, Blessinyton-roaJ, Lee, Kent. 

♦Robe, JInj.-General FreJ. Holt, C.B. U. S. Club, -S'. TT". ; nnd 5, Palice- 
yardens-terrace, Kensiiiyfon, W. 

Robeits, Arthur, E^q. Ormond-house, A, Old Keni-road, S.E. 

Robeits, Capt. E. TVynne. Junior Carlton Clah,S.\X.; and 18, Great Cumher- 
land-strcct, Llyde-jnfrk, IT'. 

i6ocRobert‘=:, R. TV., Esq., b.a. Trend, Torpoint, Cornmdl. 

Robcitson, A. Stuart, Esq., ii.D. Jl<jiu:ich, near Bolton. 

a 

Robertson, D. Brooke, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul. Canton. Smith, Elder and Co. 
♦Robertson, Graham 5Ioore, Esq. 21, Cleveland-squarc , Ilyde-parh, TV. 
Robertson, R- B., Esq. //.J//s Ley'iion, Yokahauxa, Japan. 

Robins, Thomas Valentine, Esq. Sidaey-cottaye, Halebank, Eitton, Liverpool. 
Robinson, Albert, Esq., c.E. Boeh^mipton. 

♦Robinson, Rear-A'Imiral Cliarle^ G. 12, Wariiick-road, Maida-hill, TV. 
Robinson, Lieut.-Col. D. G., P..E., Director-Gen. of Telegraphs in India. 

Calcutta. 

Robin'ion, Geo. M., Esq. 5, Parayon, Souflucarh, S, 
iGioRobinson, H. 0., E'q. 12, Lcadenh-dl-strcet, E.C. 

Robinson, Sir Hercules G. R. Governor of Ceylon. jKes'irs. Barnett, 17, 
Surrey-street. 

Robinson, J. R., Ei-q., r.s.A. Scot., f.k.s.a. du XorJ, Copenhagen, f.g.s. Edin., 
Jlembre .SocitHe Asi.itique tie Pans. South-terrace, Dewsbury, 

Robinson, Jlr. Serjeant. Z,Kin'fs-henclfijOidk, Temple, E.C. ; a?4c? 43, 2rccJdeh- 
hury-sqnarc, W.C. 

Robinson, Lieut.-Col. Sir John Stephen, Bart. Bohehy-hallj Dunleer, Ireland; 

Arthurs Club, -»?. TT" ; and 16 a, Park-lane, TT"^ 

Robinson, John, Esq. Care of Geo, Street, Esq., 30, Cornhill, E.C, 

Robinson, Thos. Fleming, Es^p, F.L.s. 0, Derwent-road, South Penge-park, 
Ancrley. 

♦Robinson, Walter F., Esq., Commander r.k. 13, Edwards-street, Portman- 
, square, W. 

♦Rodd, James Rennell, Esq. 

Roe, Capt. Jiio. Septimus, Surveyor-General, W. Australia. Messrs. Stilirell, 

I An'iidel-strcct, Strand, W.C. 

i6:ioRogers, John T., Esq. 38, Eccleston-sqnare, i?. TT”. 

*Roget, Peter il., Esq., M.D., p.r.s. 18, Upper BeOfurd-place, Bussell-sq., W.C. 
j Rollo, Lord. 1 8 , Uppjer Hyde-park-gardens, TT. ; atd Dumcrieff-castle, Moffat, W.B. 
Ronn, 11. Heimaii von. 21 , JCensimjton-pw li-jardens, W. 

Rooke, Capt. IV., r..A. Formosa, Lyminytun, Hants. 

♦Rose, tlie Right Hon. Sir George, F.P..S., LL.D. 4, Hyde-park-gardens, TT. ; and 
25, fSouthampton-buildings, Ckancery-lanc, W.C. 
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Kose, Jas. Anderson, Esq. WaiidS‘corth, Surrey, S.W.; ond 11, Salishury- 
street, ^V.C. 

♦Rose, Wm. A., Esq., Alderman. 60, Upper Tlivnes-strcct, E,C.; and 
Befions, Crawford. 

Ross, C. li., E.-q. C-h'e of the IBohon-^jay Co-apany, Sudsondjc'ij-ho-'ise, Fen- 
chiirch-sb'eet, E.G. 

Ross, Wm. Andrew, Esq. 7, AlhemnrJe-street, ^V. 
iG^oRossitci, Wm.. Esq. So>'th London Worlii"/ JLeEs College, ColUnguood-street, S . 

^Roundel!, C. S., Esq. 44, Piccadilly, W. 

Roupell, Robert Priolo, Esq., 31 . a., Q.C. a5, Afiany, RT, 

♦Rous, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Heniy John. Id, Berhelcy-sguarc, TV. 

Eouth, E. J., Esq. St. Peter s College, Cambridge. 

Rowe, Sir Joshua, C.E., late Chief Jurtice of .Tamaica, 10, Qncen Annc-strect, 
Cueendlsh-sqmre, TV. 

Rowley, Cummr. C., K.x. 4S, Oiu^lo'e-spmre, Brompton, iS.TT'. 

Rucker, J, Anthony, Esq. Blachhcath, S.E. 

♦Rumbnld, Charles James Augustus, Esq. Downing College, Cambridge ; and 5, 
Perciv'iUterrace, Brighton. 

Rumbold, Thomas Henry, Esq. 

i64oRumley, Major-Cenoral Randall, Vice-PreMdent Council of Military Education. 
12, Cadognn-phfcc, 5. TT” 

♦Russell, Arthur John Edward, E-sq., 3i.p, 2, Andlcy-square, TV, 

♦Russell, Jes^e Watts, E«q., r.C.R., F.n.s. 

Russell, John,' Karl, F.n.S. 37, Chaham-placc, S. TT’. ; Pcmhrohc-lodge, Bich~ 
mond, i?. TV. ; Enehleijh-ho., Devon ; and Gart-ho.. near CaUandar,E.B. 

Russell, Wm. Howard, Esq., ll.D. 

Rutherford, John, Esq. 2, Cavcnddh-plicc, CavcndiLi-sqnare, TV, * 

♦Ryder, Admiial, Alfred P. U. S. Club, S. TV.; and Banndc-abhey, Uppingham. 

Ryder, G,, Esq. 10, King*s Bench-walk, I'emple, E.C. 


1852 


1847 

1857 

1803 

1803 

1802 


1803 

1807 

1845 


1803 

1801 


Sabine, Major-General Edw., pv.A., Pies. R.S., f.k.a.s., &c. &c. 13, Ashley-phcc, 
Yictoria-street, TV.’s^/n?ns^t’r, ;8'. T13 ; and Woolwich, S.E. 
v^t, Asaph, Rt. Rev. Tiios.VowIer ."^Iiort, Pdshop of. Pedace, St. Asaph, E. TT a/es. 
165081. David’s, Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of. Abergudly-qi-dace, Carmarthen. 

St, George, Maj.-Gen. J, 17. Butland-gate, jS. TT3 
St. John R. H. St. Andrew, Esq., 60th Rifles. 

St. John, Spenser, Esq., Charge d’Aflaires, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 25, Grove-end- 
road, St. John's-wood, E. TT3 

Sale, Lieut. M. T., r.e. The Crescent, Rugby ; and Cl-errapoonjce, Bengal. 
Salkeld, Colonel J. C. (H.M.L Forces). 29, St. James s-strect, S. TTd 
♦Salomons, David, Esq,, 3i.p., Alderman, r.r..A.s. 26, Great Cumhcrland-placc, 
ILjde-parh, W . ; and Broom-hill, ^ear Tanhridge-wells. 

♦Salt, Henry, Esq. 29, Gordon-sqnare, TT3C, 

Salting, William Severin, Esq. 24, St. James' s-street, S'. TV. t 
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1863 i 

1860 I 

1862 : 
1860 

1852 ! 
1866 

1864 
1803 

1863 I 
1838 I 

1861 ! 

1860 i 
1859 ; 

1861 ' 
1855 i 
1806 
1863 , 

1861 i 

1^67 j 
1830 j 

1862 I 

1866 i 

1865 I 
1858 j 

1853 ! 
1853 i 

1867 
1858 
1855 

1853 

1854 
1860 


*Sandbach, Wm. Robertson, Esq. 10, Princess-gate, Hyde-park, IT' 
i 66 cSandeman, David George, Esq., Ouabridge-house, Piccadilly, Tl’'. ; and 2 Albion- 
street, Hyde-park, TT'. 

Sanford, ifajor Henry Ayshford. 29, Chester-strect, Grosvenor-placc, TT' ; and 
Nynehead-court, VTeUington, Somerset. 

Santos, Le Chev, G. dos. 12, Gloncester-place, Portman-square, TK 
Sarel, Rieiit. -Colonel H. A., 17th Lancers. Army and Xavy Cluh,S.W.; an^l 
Shanyhiic. 

Sargood, F. J., Esq. Moorgate-street-huildiwjs, E,C. 

Sartoris, Alfred, Esq. 

Saumarez, Captain Tliomas, R.N'. The Firs, Jersey. 

Saunders, James E., Esq. 9, Finshnry-circvs ; and Grantille-ph., BlackJieath, S.F. 
Saurin, Admiral E. Prince's-gatc, S. IT'. * 

Sawyer, Col. Charles, 6 th Dragoon Guaids. 50, Susscx-sqnare, Kcmp-toien, 
Brighton. 

r 670 Sayer, Captain Frederick. Gibraltar; and Hanor-house, Bichmond, S, 

Scarlett, Lieut. -General the Hon. Sir J. Yorke, K.C.B. Portsmouth, 

Schenley, Edward W. H., Esq. 14, Princ€*$-gate, S'.!!', 

Scott, Adam, Esq. 3, BlomfielJ-crescent, Westbourne-terrace, TT'. 

Scott, Lord Henry, M.P. 3, Tdney-strect, Park-lane, TT7 
*Scott, Hercules, Esq. Brotherton, near Montrose, X.B, 

Scott, Admiral Sir James, K.c.u, United Sereicc Club, S, TT* 

Scott, John, Esq., M.r>. 

Scovell, George, E^q. 34, Grosvcnor-placCt S. W, 

Searight, James, ]Ls([. 80, Lancaster- gate ^ TY. 
r 68 oSeaton, Col. the Right Hon. Lord. D 3, Albany, TY. 

* Sedgwick, the Rev. A., Woodwardian Lecturer, m. a., f.r.s. Alhen'ium Club, 
S. W. ; and Cambridge, 

Seemann, Berthold, Esq., PH. DR., f.l.s, 57, TYincfsor-?*oacf, HoUo'ray. X. 
Sendall, Walter T., Esq., Inspector of Schools in Ceylon. Colombo, Cii'd Service 
Club, S. W, 

Sercombe, Edwin, Esq. 49, Brook-strcct, Givsvenoi'-square, TY. 

♦Serocold, Charles P,, Esq. Brc>cery, Liquorpond -street, L.C, 

Sevin, Charles, Esq. 155, Fenchurch-strect, E.C. 

Sewell, Henry, Esq. 15, Copthall-court, Throgmor ton-street, E.C.; and 
Stamford-hill, X. 

Seymour, Alfred, Esq., M.P. 47. Eaton-sqnare S. TT7 
Seymour, George, Esq. 12, Susscx-sqiutre, Hyde-park, TT”. 
iSgoSeymour, Admiral Sir Geo. F., K.C.B., g.c.h. 1 15, Eaton-sqifare, S. IF! 

*Seymour, Heniy Danby, Esq., M.P. 39, XTppor Grosvenor-sireet, Tl'. ; Knoley- 
Hindon, Wilts ; and Glastonbury, Somersetshire 

‘Shadwell, Captain Charles F. A., e.k., c.b. Soyal Naval Hospital, Ilaslar, 
Gosport, 

♦Shadwell, Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence. 
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Year of j 
Election. ’ 

j 

186*3 I 

1861 i 
1861 ' 

1862 
1861 

1858 j 
1846 j 

1857 j 

1861 I 

. I 

1867 j 

1861 I 

1807 

1860 

1863 

1357 

1859 

1858 


18 * 3*3 

18*32 

1856 

1865 
1859 

1859 

1860 
1853 
1848 

I 

1866 ; 

1853 I 

1864 I 

1862 ' 
I 

3 8tn j 

3863 i 
1866 ' 

I 

1858 j 


Ixy 


*Share, James blasters, Esq., P..N. IT.jI.S, ‘ St. George^’ Po’'Vancl.^ Dorsetshire. 
Sharp, Henry T., Esq. 102, Piccadilhi^ 

Sharp, Peter, Esq. O'.ihjield, Ealing , IT. 

*Sharpe, William John, E^q. 1, Victoria-strecty Westminster, S'. TE. ; and 
Woniood, Snrrcg, S. 

*Sha\v, John, Esq. Einegand, Otago, Xcv: Zealand. 

Shaw, John Raljih, Esq. Arrowc-parh, Bn'henhead. 
r^ooShea, Jolin, Esq., M.D., Surgeon R.N. ^^BhteLfriu'S'road, S. 

SheilielJ, George A. F. 0., Eail of. 20, Purtland-pl., It and ShcjTield-jjh,, Sussex. 
Shell, Major-Gen. Sir Justin, K.c.B. 13, Etitoii-plice, Beljravc-S'p.iare, S. tt . 
Sliephanl, Chas. Douglas, lAq., Suig. r.x. II.W.S. ^Frederick IT illiam,’ Fognes, 
Co'Uitg Limerieh. 

Shepherd, Chas. Win., Esq., F.z.S. Trotterschrfe, Zlaiddone. 

Shepherd, Rev, Edwd. John, 51. A. T/ otterscllffe, Kent ; and AthcnLtuvi Clnh. S', tt , 
Sheier, General Sir Geoige Jloylc. f>l, Tn>:crncss-,o id, IDjde-Parh, Tt. 
Sheridan, H. Diin4ey, Esq.. 5i.p. Bellefielddtous?, Parson s-green, Ealhani, S.W. 
Sheridan, Richd, B., E<q., m.p. 48, Grosvenor^place, S. tE, 

Sherrill, Joseph Samuel, Esq., LL.D., Pir. DU. Zegton^house, /..egfon-crcsccnt, 
Kentishdoicn, X.W. 

lyio^Sherwill, Et.-Col.W.S,, f.g.S. Prof, of Surveying, Civil Eujr. College, Calcutta ; 
and Perth, K.B. 

♦Shipley, Conway M., Esq. Txyford floors, Winchester; and Army and Navy 
Clnh,S.^y. 

Sholl, Charles, Esq., C.E. 

Showers, Lieut. -Col. Charles S. 

Shuttleworth, Sir J. P, Kay, Bart. 38, Glouccster‘$<inare, Tl' ; aiyJ 
Ga>ethorp-haU, Burnley, Lancashire. 

♦Silva, Frederic, Esq. 12, Cleveland^sqnarey Bagswater, TE. 

Silver, the Rev. Fred., 5i.A., f.Pv.a.S. Korton-rectory, Market Drayton, Salop. 
♦Silver, Stephen Win., Esq. 66, Cornhill, E.C. ; and Noricood-lodge, I.ovxr 
Norwood, S. 

Sim, John Coysgame, l>q. 1.3, James-sfrect, Buchingham-gate, -S'. TE. 
Simmons, Edward R., Esq., Barrjster-at-Law. 4, Hyde-pat J>jatc, S. W. 

1 720 * 3 immons, Colonel John L. A., P..E., C.ii. H. B. J/.’i Consul, Warsaw ; United 
Service Civh, S. IE. 

Simons, Henry M., Esq. TyersalUcrcscent, Wood-road., Sydenhnin-\id, S.E. 
Simpkinson, Lieut. Francis G., li.N. 55, Victoria-street, Westminster, S'. TTR 
Simpson, Frank, Esq. 17, WhitehaiPplace. 

Simplon, Hemy Bndgeman, Esq. 44, Upper G rosvenor-street, TE 
Simpson, James, Esq., C.E.. F.G.S. 20, Great George-street, Weiiminster,S.W. 
♦Simpson, Wm., Esq. 64, Lincoln s-inn-fields, TE.C. 

♦Sims, Richard Proctor, Esq., C.E. Malahar~hill, Bombay. Care of Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Skelmersdale, Edward, Lord. Lattom-park, Ot'mskirh, Lancashire. 
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Ixvi 


L 1st of Felloirs of the 


Year of 
Elrction 

1866 


1866 


186 6 
1861 
IS6I 

186.:, 

1860 
1857 
1 866 
1850 
1867 
185) 
1857 
1865 
186,1 
1854 

1856 
1853 

1861 
1861 
1838 

1857 
1841 
lS59 
1857 

1859 
1837 
1850 
1863 
1SG.J 
18G0 

1SG2 

tS58 
3 855 
1845 
ISGl 
18o0 

1860 
1865 
3850 


Jnlm E. H.. E'q. 3, Dr. Johisou's-hnih^uKjs, Temple, E.C. 
i73o8kiibaii'‘ck, Laion A., Lic'ut'jiiant of the Au-'truui Xavy. M''riiic AeoJcnoj, Ft." me, 
A'l'.trl'. C nc "f F. LiijcVotrJt. Esq., 0, ljilliter-sqn>’rc, E.C. 

SIcnne, Hy. Ik, Esq. Warleijli-mnnor, netir Bath, 

Sladei;, Ker. E«I\vai,l Ilemy Alainwaring. Alton, nenr Murlho/ ongh, TT'i''’:f5. 

SlEo, G. J. Blown.?, Maiquis. of. 14:, 2Lii}^fiell-sti ect, Bk ; on'l 
Cm'ilt;! jf'iqo. 

Smedlev, Jc'pph V., E-'q., M.A. fhford 'luJ C (mbrkl/r C'"h, a?. TT5 
"^Sinith. AugU'.tn-f: Ileiuv, Em}, riejford-hooac, G'uldforJ. 

*.8mith-li0'ariqr,et, Horace, E^q. Bro.rho"rae-bvro"fh, MoJdcsdon. 

Pniitii, Diunimond, E'q. 7, M oiatstrcci, Berhel<'f-sq"'irc, W. 

Smith, Elwaid, E^q. JVindh'fni C^nh, (SAT. ^ 

Sinitli, Ei-''leiick, Esq. The Prionj, Du'lley. 
i740Smith, Geoi'i^e, Esq. Giluftm, near Jf/rhef Deephuj, Lhtcolnslvre. 

Smith, George U., lisq. 73, E <t*in~sq‘''i,c, S.W.; and Telsdcn-}i'irJ:, Surrey. 
Smith. GuiMfoid, Esq. G3, Ch ndivj-cro^s, 5.33'. 

Smith, Jervoi'e, Esq. 47, Belqrmc-sq'Utre, 5.31". 

Smith, Jolin, E^p, Mem3». Go«'>gr;q'li. S«->c. Domliay, 27, Prince’ s-’yatc, *$'.33’. 
Smith, John Harrison, Esq. 40, Ineerncs.'-tertace, 33’. 

Smith, John Henry, E^q. 1, Lomb n'd-d., E.C’.; and P>trk}i, Croydrm, Ft'rrcy, 
Smith, J. Sidney, E^p, r»an:>ttM-at-L:uv. Sihieydijdfc, Wiinhlcdvn^cotniivjntS, 33". 
'*Smit]], Joseph Tiaveiri, E^q. 25, T/o ojinort-n-street, E.C. 

*.Sraith, Octavms Henry, E-'q. Th'nucs-hanh, Westouaster, S ^V, 
i75oSmith, C.qitaiii Philip, Gitmadier Guards. 

*Smith, Thomas, Esq. 

*Smith. \y. Ca-itle, Esq. 1, Gbjucesler-fcrr'tcc, Pc>jenVs~pnrh, A”. 33". 

Smith, IVm. Oregon*, Esq. JL'dsun-h <y Canpanyy Fenchnreh-street, E.C. 
Smith, William Henry, Esq. 1, Hyde-park-strect, 33'. 

*.6i-nyth, Bear-Adm. William. C<irc of Mtssrs. Child and Co., TctnpJedjnr. 
*.''mvlhe, Colonel William J., K.A. 

Snowden, Francis, Esq., M.A. 1, Dr. JohnsOiCs-huUdld'js, Teniple, E.C. 
Solomons, Hon. Geo. Craven Hotel, 33. C'.; timl Jam 'lea. 

*Someis, Cliailes, Earl, oo, Prince*^^ de, S. 33.; Enstnor-castle, Hereford- 
shire ; and The Priory, lievjate. Saucy. 

i76oSomerset, Capt. Leveson E. H., k.x. Care of Messrs. Chird, 3, Clirford's-inn, 

rieet-street, E.C. 

"♦‘.'^ome-^, Joseph, Esq. Fortlsmcrc, 2[ii<>cell-hiU, A". 

Stqiwitli, Thos., Esq., M.A., C.E., F.R.S. 103, Vietoria-strcet, \\^estminster, S. 33'. 
♦Sotheby, Lt.-Col. Fred. S., c.K., F.R.A.s. loO, P'irh-l'tne, T3k 
South, John Flint, Esq. Blachheath-pat S.E. 

Southesk, James Carnegie, Earl of. Kmixaird-eastle, Brechin, N.B. 

*.>outhey, Jas. Lowther. Esq. Core of ATessrs. Stilvxdl. 

SpaWins, Pamn. l, K.-.i, 7, ParK-mid, South HuMpstcad. 

*8pericer-Bell, E^i. 1, Dcion,hiix-pl,ce,Portlj,id-ijl.tce, 1!'. 
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Ixvii 


Year of 
Election 

1867 

1863 

1861 

1855 

1859 

1866 

1859 


1853 

1855 

• 

18G'J 

1856 
1850 
18t33 
1867 

1856 
1860 
1867 
1800 

1857 

1866 

1860 

1862 

1855 
1811 
1866 
ISGO 

1860 
1860 
1860 
1845 

1867 

1866 

1861 

1856 

1858 
1864 
I860 


Spicer, EdwarO, E^q. J7ijh^>Hrij'-c/'escc)ct, TT. 
lyyoSpickernell, Dr. Oco. E., Piincipal of Ea-stman’s Royal Xaval Establiahmeut. 
-/O./i’fcrn-j;' 'r- ule, S'j'if tistv, 

Spntibith, Jlarkham, K^q. 3, Porc^iCst'/'-fci'/'oce, W. 

*Spottis\vooLle, William, E^q., F.n.s. 50, Gi'osienor-/>!iu\\ .S'. TTO 
*Spratt, Capt. Tlios. A. D., K.N., C.B. Jfon/it Pphniu/iy Tanh/'iJjc-"'clIs, Kent. 
Spruce. Richard, E^q., PJr, t>r. IPirstpici'fiud, Sussex. 

StatTonl, Edward W., E<q/ Cohni’l Secretiru of Xe'e Zeahnvl; cn-c of 
Mr. J. S. Ttjtkr, 10, OMk-street, LJlnh'ir.jh. 

Stanford, Edward, Esq. 6, Cixtrinj-cross, S. IT. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, Earl, Pres. Soc. of Antiquaries. 3, G rosvcnor-place- 
ho'iscs, G rosrcnor-pJ'icey S.W.; 'ind Chcvcniiijf Scicno'ihs^ Kcnt^ 

*Stauhope, Walter Spencer, Esq. CitiiKui-hulf l)>uiidcu^ Yorkshire. 

Stanley, Edmund Hill, Esq. Crnven'kotely IE. C. 

i78o*Stanley, Edward Henry, T.oid, M.P., r.c.L. 23, St. /'U/k’v’s-sq’/u/r, S.Y\ 
Stanton, Geo., Esq. CotonAilf Sh--c>''s^'nri/ ; awl Con'^C/ vxtue Club, S.W, 
Stanton, Henry. E'q. 1, Ptccr^dt eet, Jf-.d Ueton-s-pi /re, TEC. 

Statham, John Lee, Esq. CO, Wi/upolc-streek H'. 

^Stayedey, Miles, Esq, Okl Slciiiwjfoid-haH, I'ipon. 

Steed, J. P., Esq., Lieut, e.e. Junior Ui'd-'d Service Club, S'. IE. 

♦Stephen, Sir George. JfeP'O /t ne ; cure of Mr. If. IT. Pavcnscroft, 7, Graifs^ 
inn-squnre, ir.C. 

Stephenson, Sir R. Jlacdon.ild, c.E. 72, L'/ucaster-rf de, H'. ; avd L\ist-cottaje, 
Wvrthifij. 

Stepney, A. K. Cowell. I>q. 6, St. Geor'jc's-terr'>ce, KnhjhtJrll/e, IT. 
Sterling, Col. Sir Anthony. Sonth-lodje, S'juth-pl'rr^ Khijldshridjc, IE. • 
ijqoStevi'y, Henry, Esq. 7, P-’rajoa, Sonth'''ir’:, S.E. 

Steyens, Henry, Estp, f.s.a, 17, Hcw ietta-strect, Co*'ent‘<jarden, lE.C. 
Stevenson, Thomas, Esip, r.s. A. 37, Upper Grostenor^st/ cct^ TTL 
Stewart, Rev. Dr. JaniO'. Loicdule, Alice, South Africa. 

♦Stewart, Jlajor J. H. TI. Shaw, Royal ^ladias EngineeiN. 

Stilling, Cai)t. Fredeiick IL, K.or, J/.JI.S, ‘ He. uf un tCnitcd Scr' ice Club^ S. E’. 

Stilling, Sir Walter, Bart. 36, Portui-in-s poire, IE 

Stocker, John Palmer, Esq. 03, Ojfoi d-terracc, If/jde-prirc, TE. 

♦Stokes, Rear-Admiial John Loit. United So vice Cl>'.h, S.VT. ; cad ScotcJvxlL 
Iliueifordiccst, Wales. 

♦Stoiy, Edwin, Esq., M.A. 3ij, Ahw-r ih-ro id, Dovonhuia-ro ’d, Uiivjtod, X. 
iSooStrachey, Colonel Kichaul. li.i:., r Ei.s. 20, L<inC‘(ster~jafe, HpL'-parl:, IE. 
Strange, Lieut. -Col. Ale-xander. 41, Bromptoii-cresccnt, S'. IE. 

Strangford, Percy Ellen, Viscount. 68, Ciunherland-street, TE. 

Stiatford de ReJclIfTe, Stratford Canning, Viscount. 29, G rosvenor-sqnarc, IE 
Straton, X. D. J., Esq. Ayledoiie, Leicester, 

Strickland, Edward, Esq., c.n.. Commis'^ary-General. Xeic Zeahad. Core of 
3Iessrs. liiJpvuy and Co., 2, Waterlo/j-place, S'. E'. • 


e 
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List of Fellows of the 


Ixviii 

Year of 1 
Electiuii. 

1865 

185.3 

1858 

1859 , 
1853 
1859 [ 

1861 , 

1866 
1833 ; 

1862 j 

1S5S I 
1857 ! 
1865 I 

1862 i 
1802 ! 
ISOl 

1840 

1857 

1836 

1862 

186.3 

1859 

1851 

1864 

1852 


1852 ! 
1859 i 
1866 ' 
1864 ' 
1857 
1867 

1861- 


Strong, F. K.. E^q., K.n. If'nahiinj, Gci'innwj ; care of A. Strong, 

40, Lincoln' s^iiin-nctJs, W.C. 

Strutt, George H., Esq., f.k.a,s. LriJgc-Jiillf Bciper. 

Strutt, Cnptoin Ingold, F li.A.s. Mail >tcam Fachct CornpnWj. 

siouthampton. 

*Strutt, Captain William. 26, Lkhnicnd-phice^ Su^itJuimpton, 
i3io’*'Strzelecki, Count V. E. de, C.r.., F.n.s. 2?,, Savile-ro’/ , 

Stuart, Lieut. -Cul. J. F. D. Ciichtoa, ji.p, 25, Wiiton-cresccnt, Belirave-' 

srjv.ire, S. Tt'. 

Stuart, Vice-( hancellor Sir .John. 11 and 12 , Old-huihling^i, Lincoln' s- inn, TT’.C.. 

5, Q'i'.\ii^.-g‘<tc, Ilgdc-parh, U '. ; and Grvshcrnish, Isle <f ShiiC, Invcrncsshire. 
Stuart, ]\Iajor Kol>eit. Janiiht, Albania. Care of Messrs. Bull, Hunter, and 
Co,, 52, Wigmore-street, IT. * 

*Start, Capt. Cliailes F.L.s. St. Edmond's, Tiioli, CJiCltenham. 

Stutfieid, William, Esq. 15 , Leinster-terrace, Hgde-park, IF.; and 2[>j$to-.c - 
park, Canterbarg. 

Sudeley, Lord. 5, Sconoregdace, C'nrzon-strcif, IE. 

Sulivan, Kear-Admirai I>artIiolome\v J., u.x., C.B. Board of T/adc, S'.U”. 
SulliTan, Capt. T. W., c.B.. r.N'. I'HinpV-n, Wel>''>in, Herts. 

Suiridge, Lev. Ilenij’ Aithur Dillon, m.a. 21, Berncrs^strcct, IF, 
i 82 oSnrtees, Capt. Charles Fieville, M.V. Chakoit-housc, I.ong Litton, Snrrcg. 
^Sutherland, George <.JiaDvilIe William, Duke ot'. Stagford-house, St. James's 
I'alace, IF, 

*Satherland, Lobert, Esq. Carmona Bank, Dnnoon, ArgglesJnre. 

Swanzy, Andrew, Esq. 38, Cannon-strect, E.C. 

♦Swinburne, Rear-Admiral Charles H. l 8 ,< 7 rosi*<? 7 ior-/;/uce, ir.; and Capheaton,, 
near Xev. castle^npon^ Tgne. 

♦Swinburae, Lieut. Sir John, Bart., R,x. Capheaton, Kc>‘.cadlc-on-Tijne, 
Swinhoe, Robert, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Formosa. Care of 2lessrs. Smith,. 
Elder, and Co. 

Sykes, Christopher, Esq., 3 i.P. Sledmere, Malton, 

Sykes, Colonel William Henry, il.P., F.R.S., Hon. m.r.i.a. Athencenm Club, 
S.W.; and 47, Albion-street, IIyde~parh, TF. 

Symonds, F., Esq., M.l>. Beanmont-street, Oxford. 
i 85 o*Synge, Col. Millington 11., n.E. Birmitujham. 


Tagart, Courtenay, Esq. Ileform Club, S. TF. ; and Baris. 

Tagart, Francis, Esq. 31, Craven^hill-gardcns, Hgde-parh, TF. 

Taintor, Edward C., Esq. (Impl. Chinese Customs). Tientsin, China. 

Tait,P. M., Esq. \^2, Adelaxde-road, N. ; awl Oriental Club, TTk 
♦Tait, Robert, Esq. 14, Queen Anne-street, TF. 

Talbot, Right Hon. Richard Gilbert. 45.\, Chcstcr-squarc, S.W. ; and BaUin- 
clow, Kingsto'i n. County Lublin. 

Talbot de Malabide, James Talbot, Lord. Malahide Castle, Co. Dublin. 
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Year of 
Election. 

1861 

1861 

1865 

1865 


1863 

1854 

1863 

1864 
1857 
1863 
1860 

1857 
1859 

1830 

1865 
1863 
1854 
1804 

1865 
1854 
1863 
1863 

1848 

1866 

1861 

1854 

1865 

1862 

1867 

1847 

1858 
1854 
1865 
1861 

1859 

1865 


Ixix 


Tayler, Joseph Walter, 

Tavlor, CommanJor A. DunJas, i,x, 6 , Xi'jhtiwjidc-ro'uh Lover Cltj'ton, A’.77, 
l 84 oTaylor, H. L., Etq. liefo/rn Chi'jj /S'. Til ; and 2o, I‘hillimore-<jurdcns, Kcu- 
sin-jton, IF. 

Taylor, Rev. Jas. Hudson. Chiii't, Care of Mr, Bcrjer, Sdint-hill, 

Easi Grinstc'jd, 

Taylor, John, tlsq. Ejreniont-rilltt^ Lor.er Xorvoody S>n'rcy, S. 

*Ta 3 ’lor, John Stopfoid, E'^q., M.D. 1, SprtnjjieUf St. Anne-street, Liverpool. 
Taylor, Col. R. C. II. IG, Efton-pl tee, .xlF. ; and Carlton Club, S'. 11’^ 

Taylor, W. R.. Ksq. 

Teesdale, Juliii M., Esq. Eltham-hoHSC, Llthaui, S.E. 

Tegg, Wm., Esq. 13, Doujhti/’dreety Mecidenba/y square, ^y.C. 

Templeton, John, E>q. 24, Bnd'je-) O”:., L.C, 

Tennant, Rrofessor James. 149, Strand, lldC. 
i 35 oTennant, Major J. F., Bengal Engrs. JJircctor of the Observatory, Madras, 
Care of Messrs. Smith, Elder, <nid Co., CornhdL 
*Thatcher, Colonel E.i.c. 

Theed, TVilliam S.. Esq. IS, Carltsle-fcrrace, Kensinyton, IT*. 

Thomas, G., E^q. Qi/ccn's-yardcns-terruce. ITi,de-p<trh, TT’ 

Thomas, Henry Harrington, Esq, Lansdounc-crescent, Bath. 

Thomas, J. R., Esq., Stall' Assist. Slug. Casfle-hill, Fishynard, Pembrokeshire, 
Thomas, John IE, lAq. C'lstoin-hoase, F.C, 

Thompson, William C,, Esq, 

Thomson, Janies, E' 7 q. J)nnstab!c’h-»(se. Jl":hinond. 

Thomson, James Duncan, Esq., Poltugue^e Coiiaul. St, Peter s^ehambers^ 
Cornhill, F.C, 

l 86 o*Thonison, J. Turnbull, Esq., Chief Suiveyor. Ota-jo, New Zealand, 

'ITioiUson, John, Esq. 4, Montayne-street, Edinbnryh, Care of Jo\n Little, 
£iq.,^X\, E.C, 

*ThomsDn, Ronald Ferguson, Esq., 1st Attache to the Persian Mission. Care of 
F. B. Ahton, E'i'j., Forei'jii-ofnce, *^.11'. 

^Thomson, Thomas, Esq , 31. D., F.us. ILope-ho>'se, Eeiv, U’, 

Thomson, W, T., lAij. 21, Jaines-strcct, Biickuvjhain-yatc, S.W. 

*Thorne, Augustus, Esq. 4, C'dlH/ii'st/ ect, Cdy, E.C. 

Thointoii, Edward, Esq., c.n. LLarrov. 

Thornton, Rev. Thomas Cooke, M.a., 3 r.n,i. BroekSiall, near Wcedon, 
Xvrthariqjtondi.il e. 

Thorold, Rev. A. W. 16, Bcdford-sqnare, TT'.C, 

Thorold, Henry, E^q. Cuxvold, Lincolnshire. 
l 87 oThiiiig, lleniy, Esq. 5, Queen s-yatc-yardens, TT”. 

Thrupp, John, Esq. 

Thuillier, Lt.-Col. H. L., Surveyor-General of ludla. Calcutta ; Messrs. Grind'ry, 
and Co. ; Care of J, ^yalhcr, Esq., India Office, 

Thurbuin, C. A., Esq. 29, Qneensborough-terrace, Kensinyton-yardens, TF. 
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*Thiuburn, Hugh, Ls-q. ^Vcsthj"r,ic-tcmice, IT. 

Thiirlo^’, the Hon. Tho'^. J. Hovel!, 7?/ itUli Unth llic JL'-j' c. L^‘'rc of J . 
J). Alston, JAj., fijreijji Ojfi c, I! . 

*TiiiJal, Chailes John, Lsij. Xe’v So>'th 

*Tinne, John A., lAq. JJri-fi’lct/, Ai>jb'irth, n-Lir LUcrfiofA. 

ToJJj John, E^q. Bli jh and II ir'.-ottlc, 1 , AlJcniiaii-'' (."'4', L /_ . 

To'M, Eev. John W. T'/Bjr-hall, Fijrcst-hAlj 
r38o*Tomlin, Geoige TaJJv, E^q., f.s.A, Co/tibc-hoi'se, Bartv/ij dJs, Cantcr'j 'ry • 
and Wnidhani Cb'b, S.W. 

Tomline, <Jeorge, 14si|., ii.p. 1, Cailton-hoasc-terracc, SA\ . 

*Tooko, Ai thur Win., Esq., il.-V. BihuerdAdl-Io'iiC, ni'"r M'djord, , 

Toriaiice, John, Esq. 5, Chcotcr-placc, JIijde-p‘>rL~sqaai\’, 11 , 

Torien*^, Eohert En-har*!., E^q, J, Ghj"'\’^Ur-pha:C, IL.de'parJ:, Tl.; aiil 
The Cott, Jlohn, near A$hb"rt'jn, Sovth Becon, 

Townsend, Commander John, U.X. Lona, ]Veston~b‘'pcr-JIa/ c, 

Townson, Wm. Parker, Esq., r..A. CantaK O'rc <’f JUss Tonn^oii, A^'^h-Koasr^ 
Odvn, near Lanc-'nler. 

*Towi 7, Geoige Edward, Esq, 

Towson, J. Tlioma.', lA'i. deerctari/ Loral dLadnc Boaid, LaCij'ool. 

*’i'oynbee, Ca|»t. IIv, CoataiaiuUnf tie L '>i-[ndia ^ Ilot'^p'ir f ‘Jo. 

IiiLCniCiS-i'v'd, KeiisinijtvH-p'rdens, 111 
iSqo^Tozer, Kev. IE E., >f.A, L'j'cfer Oj'h-jc, Chf-rd, 

Tracy, the lion. C. IE 11, 0^orje\-dru t, 11. 

’•'Tl avers, Arch., Esq, Ad I koii-i o '<l ■.opposite the Aapier'i'oadA I\Ln.'(iijt<'n, 11. 
Tiemenhccre, CoE C.W., R.i;. Lomhaj. 

Treinlett, Eev, Fiancis W., m.a. BcGhc-parh, Ilnatpstead, AE HE 
*Tiench, Capt. the Hon. Ee IV-er, R.n. dJ, Ilyde-po, >;/ o-. IE. ; ejid. 0/ dn uvx 
d’a'eey Office, Btindco, UE 

Trestiail, Eev. Eiedeiick. Stioi/iiore-idla, Be'diih-lall^ Upper Aor>' ood, S. 
Trevelyan, Sir Chailes Edwaid, k.C.R. S, Grctseen/jr-ci Ci^’-vnt, TE, 

Trevelyan, Sir Walter Cah’eily, Bait., ar.A., F..S.A., f.l.s,, r.ii.s.N.A,, &c. Athc- 
Tn-C^'m Club, S', HE ; Wa(ltn<itoii, A'ot th'inbeoland ; and Xcttlecoinhc, Fomert^et. 
Trimmer, Edmund, E^q, Care of AIcsi>rs, Jb'iiiiincr an l Co., Xcio City^ 
chambers, Blshop'iijate-street, 77.(7. 

iqcoTiittoii, Joseph Heibeit, E-ip Blvamfield, Xornood and bd. Lombard-street, 

B.C. 

Tiyon, Capt. George, R.x. Arniy 'nid Saey Ct»b, S, TIE 
Tackett, Francis Fox, Esq. Fioichay, near Bristol. 

♦Tackett, Fiedeiick, Esq. 4, Mortimer-strett, C icndhh-sqanre, VO, 

Tackett, Philip D., E-q. 113, Piccaddhj, HE 

Ta«lor, Edward Owen, Esq., f.3.a. 80, Bortland-place. BE 

Tudor, HeniA', Esq. 80, Bortland-p’acc, BE 

Tuinbull, George, Esr[.,c.E., f.k.a.s. 23, Co, So'dh KutCuvjto.i, Tl'. 

♦Turnbull, Rev. Thos. 8milh, f.p..s. U,iiu;-sitj CVob, .S'. IC. ; unJ Dlofiekl,X'J,-fol':. 
’ Turner, Thos., Esr[. G’ly's ffoijjiktl. South, rark, S. 
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I'jioTweedie, Capt. Michael, K.A. C-'/V of Messrs. C -x nj C’., O difs-cO' / f. n IT 
*T\veutyman, A. C., 2lttenh>/ll~ii.ood, yieu/- Wo’u-i'h 'ijtyujii. 

Tweiityman, \Vm. PI., J/ir/«)/--/. 0 'W, St, loha's-'-oud^ X. M~, 

*Twi'5elton, Hon. E. P\ *?. IE. 

Twiss, Sir Trava-s, n.c.L., r.K.s. 19, Parl-liru?^ IE. 

Twyford, Capt. A. \E., 2Ut Ilu^^ais. Pifonu Cb'b, .S.TT. ; omi CWj 
C'Jihdui. Bont^, 

Trer, IMwaid, E'q., c.n., r.R.A.s. 15, Ol<l~jc":rj-:h uubers, £.(J, 

*THer, Gcoi^o, E^q. 24, UqVo'i oij-.^,loce, TfoUo" iij-.-ood^ X, 

Tjtler, Capt. W. Fia^er. Ab.lo'xsiCf Imcrucss, 


Cndeihill, Edwaul Bean, Esq., r.L.n. Dcr‘ (,nt-lo Hoop- 

stcdd.XAX. 

jq^o.'sfcher, John, K-'p Atthiu 's Cd'l\ St. J-'Uf.ij's Sbo f SAV. 

*7zielli, Theodosius, E-^q. 


*N.cher, Georgi?, Es|. 3/iinorS o^'se, Tot'h'iijto.i, 

♦Viuder Byl, i*. <!., E-q. Care of Jfr, JI. Pbjth, 17, aeoeLXdjreli-sb'cet, J,.C. 

\ a e, G., E-q. €■ l/bin, J/i $,•$. Prt-e ond Boac-teaib 

*Va'glun, James, E^q., f.r.c.s., Bombay Aimy. Ibnlth^ Hero^ndiiw 
\ ai^han, J. D., Assist. Uo-', Councillor and Police ^hiLH-'tiate of Sm^apo.o. ' 
Ore of J. Tz/yoi, Lsq., 4, L me 'ster-rOKb U'. 

Vai^han, Xabh Vaughan EdwauB, E^q. llheola, nc-'r Xo'tu ; o,iJ Zo.rV 'y, 
liar Pout'jfeld^ (jfi.niiviuj >h^hiee. 

Vaa, William S, \y., Esq., m.a,, f.S.a, PXttsh Jfnsern,, W.C. 
av.sour, Sir Homy .M,, Bait. 8, Cqtper G/'OiL'.noe-s,i, cet, TV. 
iqjoVavsseur, James, Esq, Kiior'JvAty ucae '^€'.e,<.o-<hs. JCiU, 

Vener, Capt, Fiancis John S. 42, G!o"ceste.''ptd.:e, [l;,.lr-^r'r\, H'. ; and Soil 
l>Tl bj near IV.;/ vrsZ r. 

♦Veiser, the Hon. H. P., ll d., H.JI. Consul at Bio Giaiidc do Sul. 1, Jb 
lun-sqo.nre, IF. 

Vei-nr, Edwaid Wingfield, E^.p, Ai.r. SG, o, V. TF. ; "nd Cool--.'/ , 

Zvy, Co. M'ir]Jo^'\ 

*Veiey, Edmond H., Commr. r.n. :»2, S<> -th-nzecef, Gror - ip. 

*Veioy, Major Sir ILiiiy C., Bait,, Ji.r., r.R.A.s, T, -i.Heed Ci'dqS.W. : dJ, 
^ath'Street, Gi oseenor-t^qn-o c, II".,* ouil Cl'jjdoii-h'jrse. IJn I:s, 

Veiey, Chailes, IBq. 

A erJam, James \\ alter, Earl of. Gorhdnibnri/^ nc 'r Sf. Adjen'b ; Barrp-iib, 
Sereq / and J[essmj-/i>tlfy /Asc.r. 

\ lit Thoma.'s, Ewp 75, Oxforl-brertee, IF. 

Yimut, Minos C.,I-Bq., c.c. FranJijuit, Ohio, U.S., .oid Jd7, St^e.nL 
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1940 Vincent, John, Eeq. 4, Gramillc-parh, Bkichhccdh, S.E. 

Vine?, William IlevnoIJe, Eeq., F.rt.A.3. Co-n of R. P. Ilolhjer, Esq , 25, 
Do^iqf.js-ro^d-north^ Canonhvry^ X. ; ‘ind 4, Thai ks- inn, Ilulborn-Jdll, E.C. 
Vivian, Jlajor Quintus, late 8 th Hussais. 17, CtiCsJium-sfreet, IV 
»V yvvan, Sir Iticliartl Kawlinson, Bart., F.R.S. Treloicarrenf Cmhii't-'IL 
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^Vade, Mitchell B., Esq. 66 , South John-strcct, Llccrpool. 

Wade, li. B., Esq. 58, Upper Scymo^'r-street, Vortman spiare, 115 
Wade, Thos. F,, Esq., C.H., H.B.M. Secretary ot Legation, PcJin^ China. 
*Wagstalf, William Racster, Esq., M.r>., m.a, , 

Waite, Hem y, Esq. 3, Victoriii^iti jty PlmhcOt S.W, • 

Wakefield, E. T., Esq. 40, PaixbriJjc~villaSy BohSiLCiter, 115 
rq^oWalker, Col. C. P. Eeaiichamp, c.r. 97, Omlow’Sp'aic, S.W.^ and United 
Seriice Club, 115 

Walker, Edward Heniy, E«q., Vice-Consul at Tripoli, Xenion-h'uh, Chester, 
♦Walker, Fiederick John, E«q. Thornb>(ry-hon<ey Thornh’/ry, Bntol, 

Walker, James, Ilsq., Maiiagitjg Diiector of MaJuis Railway. 23, Cimbridyc^ 
sqnnrey Jf;,dc-pa>hy 115 

♦Walker, Lt.-C«)I. Jamc-s Bombay Enj^^incers, dtnrrcCy ncarBaicr Bnide, Punjab. 
Care of J. ll'a/Z.-tr, dndia 

Walker, Juhn, E^q., HyJro^. India Ollice. 9, C'fstle-strccty Illhomy IV.C. 
♦Walker, John, E'-p 6 o, Porchesier-terracCy 115 
♦Walker, C’aptain Jolm, H.M.'s 66 th Foot. Btooniddlly C"khoiei\ 

Walker, P. B. N5, I'sq. Care of J/r. IBi'isetfy 38, Soth Cfi>tg-$t.y Zieerpool. 
Walker, Pobeit, Esq., M.D., Ass. 8 urg. u.N*. 4, Bdlfeldolacey PortohellOy 

Ldinburyh. 

rqfioWalker, Sydney, Esq. 

♦Walker, T. F. W., Esq, 6 , Broch-strecty Bath; and Athcneem Cluhy IK 
Walker, Captain William Harrison, H.C.s, 3, Gloncedertcrrace, T15; and 
Board of 2 rade^ tS'. TF. 

Walker, Rev. William. G rani/nar-bchoo^y Hanh'y Castlt\ Ljjun-on-Sevirn. 
Walker, Rev. William Henry, M,.\. Xecton-rectory, Shipham Xo/folh, 

Walker, William, E'q., r s.A. 48, tdy Tiffncll-p'fKy X. 

Wallace, Alfred Russell, Esq. 9, SL Mark's-crcscenfy Peyeds-park, X. IK 
Wallace, Rev. Charles Hill, m.a. 3, Harley-placc, Clifton, Bistol, 

Waller, Horace, Esq. Hai'en-yrecuy Ualhiqy IK 

Waller, Sir Thos. Wathen, Bart. 16. Eaton-s^putrCy S. TK. 

1 1970V allich, George C., Esq., m.d. 11 , ParCs-terracCy Kensmgto, W. 

Walmsley, Sir Joshua, Government Resident Agent, XatiiL 

Walpole, Capt. the Hon. F. Travellers* Clnb, S.W. ; andPainthorpe-hall, 
Long Stratton, Xorfolk, 

Walpole, Rt. Hon. Spencer, m.p. Graf ton-street, H5 ; and Pfing, TK 
Waller, Henry Fraser, Esq. Pappletcick-hall, near Xottingluk. 
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Walton, n. C., Ksq., C.E. 26, S'jtilc-roic, 117 
Walton, J. W., Esq. 26, Savile-/' 0 >c, 117 
Walton, E. <1., Esq., C.E. 

*Ward, George, Esq. 

Waid, .Idmiral J. Hamilton. OntjiclJ, Wimhledon-parh, ,7. 117 
igSoWard, Swinburne, E-.q., Civil Commissioner. .'ei/chclL’s lil'inds. 

W'aidl.HV, John, Esq. 57, rruice\-jatc, Kensington, IE. 

Warner, E., Esq., 3I.P. IInjhitm.-hnll, n'ood/ofd, Essex; and 49, G rosvemi,-- 
place, S. 117 

Warre, Aitliur B., Esq. 1()9, Ondo'C-S'pnirc, E.\V. 

Warren, Capt. lOchard relhani. Wiotimj-Jionse, Basingstoke. 

W.ateihouse, George Marsden, Esq. Ilachh'crst, Wokingham, Perkshine, 
Watkins, John, Esq., F.R.C.S., F.3..V. 2, Fakon-S'inarc, Aldci sjdte-strect, E.C. 
Watney, John, Esq, 16, London-strect, Fenchureh-street, E.C. 

Watson, .Tames, Esq. 24, Endsteigh-sfreet, 117C. 

Watson, James', Esq., Banister-at-I.a\v. 13, Circis. Bath. 
iqqoWatbon, John Harrison, Esq. 28, Qneeushoruuijh-terracc, Keiisinjton-gardens, 117 
Wat, son, Robert Spence, Esq. Jfoss Croft, Gateshead-ijn-Tgnc, 

Watts, J. King, Esq, ikt, dies, Itnntiiijdunshii-e, 

♦Waugh, Jlaj.-General Sir.Andiew Scott, Bengal Engineeis, F.n.s., late Surveyor- 
General and Supeiiutendent Great Tiig. Survey. Athenccuni Club, S’. 117; 
and 7, I'etcrstiam-terrace, Queen' s-gate-gardens. South JCensington, 117 
Way, Aithur, Esq. Ashton-lodge, Ashton, near Bristol. 

♦Webb, Capt, Sydney. Oriental Club, llanoeer-sguare, 117 ; and 24, Manches- 
ter-square, 117 

♦Webb, William Fredeiick, Esq. 

^ • 

* Wtbbor-Smith, Colonel Jaine<, t>5th Koi;miont. 1-i, C<Wihrld<j<j-s>i>iart\ IT. 
Webster, Alphonsus, bAq. 4-4, dtcchlcnbnrg^sqwir*: , U'.C. 

Webster, E., Esq. NwikdodiCy LaUn>jy IE. 

2000 Webster, George, Emj., 31 .d. Jjuhck-h, S, 

Webstei, George, E>q. 4i.\ Find»'/\'nLi/'C’/s, L.C. 

Weguelin, Thomas Matthia<, E^^q., Jt.l\ Pcninsul'ir and Oriental Steam Xavi- 
gation Co., Moorij<ite-i>treef, E.C. 

Weller, Edward, Esq. '.44, lied-lian-S'inarCy U’. C. 

♦Wellington, Artliur Eichard, Duke of, IMajor-Geneial, D.c.L. Apsleg-hovse, 
W,; and Strathpclds'Hje, Ifnnj't^hirc. 

Wells, Sir ^tordaiuit, late Chief Ihii'-ne Judge, Bengal, I'.iT, Victoria-it., S. TE. 
Wells, William, E^q. 22, Brnton-strect, W. ; and lledleaf, Penshurst, KetU. 
Welman, Chas., Esq. Xo/ton-manor, Taunton. 

West, Lieut. -Colonel J. Temjile. 

W’est, liev. \y. De Lancy, il.A., Head Master, Grammar School. Brentv.ood, 
Essex, 

20 i 0 *W'cstIake, John, Esq. 16, Oxford-sfiuarc, TE. 

W'estmacott, Aithur, Esq. Atheneciim Ch'b, SAV. 
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* Westminster, iJichaiil, ^larqiiis of. 33, Vffer Grosicnor-strcety W. ; 

Ji'tUy Cheshire; aivl Motcotnhe-koi'se, Dorsetshire. 

We=;ton, Alex. Arnloitlon, Emj., ji.A. 18, -Air. 

Westwool. John, Esq. 8 and 9, Qaeen-ntrert-jjlace^ >'‘j"thv:'irh~b/\'JfC^ L.C, 
Wetton, Champion, lAq. SonicrbeUhill, Doihiuij. 

*WeyIand, John, Eaq., r.n.S. Wof-drisinf-h'iU, Xoijolh. 

Wharnclitle, Lord, l.^, Cur-.un-streety W. 

Wharton, Eer. J. C. W-Tes Jrn~i-i<:>'r-i-/Cj _V. IE. 

Wlieatley, C,. W., E^q. 150, Lo'daih-dUtrect. L.C. 

2 C 2 o\\ heelwiight, Wiiliam, Esq. Gl‘j"<:eiter-lo-J je, Ih. jrut's-i"iih, X. IT. 
*Whinfield, Edward Wrey, Esq., e.a. S<r'th Llbiit iioii-' ic '/'it.ie, Lo>iih. 
*Wliishaw, Jame'i, Esq., f.s.^v. 16, IV/.-^cV/vov, L jerCs-f <rl. Ah IE. 

Whitaker, I’homas Stephen, Es<j, Lecrthorijc-hjll, Lust YorUhirc; and Co,t- 
scriatae Cl»b^ *A1E. 

Whitliy, Capt. Edwmd, lute 3id Dra-ioon CiuarJs. 

White, Arthur D., E^q., M.[>. 56, Chauterijd'.iue, W.C. 

White, Lieut. Aidhur Wellesky, u.a. i::hocl"'r;, tics'-. 

♦White, Charles, Esq. 10, Lhne-st.^L.C.; "nd j: u near Durtfordt Kent. 

White, Henry, Esq, 5, L niea^t'i ~trrr'io\ Uffcr Ilftl nSfW. 
White, CM. Ifeniy Daliymple, C.E. 09, Lo ' ,y, U”. 

2030 W]iite, W. A., Esq. Ct,c of L. JLrtAf, / -q., JAffn S.W. Cud 

Sen ii c Cl»b^ S'. IE. 

White, William Fo'.ter, E.'-q. Tica^nrery St. BartholoniciCs ][o<iJitd^ JLC, 
♦White, W'm. 0., K^q. 10, Limc-itrect^ L.C.; and Dainsfeldy near IhutfouG 
Kent, 

Wliiteliouse, W'llliara Matthew Mill-, E^q. 46, C/ofsto'’ -place ^ B'>^sv.atei\ IE, ; 

and Hard" iche~ho’'$c, StL'dlefy Wari'.icJuhiri , 

Whitmore, William, Esq. ‘iS, Ojf^rd-s-piarr, TE. ; and Be<:\raham, Kent, ^.C. 
W’hitty, John Ii wine, Esq., p.c.li., LT..r>., m.a., c k., LoKcr B-'ifjot- 

st/Ci.t, B'lbii/i ; Licl.ctbto".ii~h'ill, Co. 'Oid x'l'otidenee-coart, ^ 

Co., Ireland. 

"Whymper, Edwanl, Esq. Tonn-lioitse, Ilas’eniere. 

AVhyte, M. B., Esq. 115, St. GeurpSs Hood, S. TE. 

Wilkins, J, E., Esq. Odessa, S. Bi'ssia. Care of T. P, Lsq., 9, Cr-i’. Jn- 
liiH-'jardens, Iljdc-park, TE, 

Wilkinson, Alfred, Esq. 14, Lleaston-place, South KcnsU'jton. Uh 
2040 *WiIl;inson, Major A. EattfieM, E.A. OnJh Co raCia ; mol Arm^ utol 

Xm u ci".\ S. W. ‘ Pf o, ceJi,u/s ’ to 7 , CiniAUh-jibj,:,-, Prljhton. 

Wilkinson, I'ledeiick E., Esq., ii.D. Sj-lei>h,-in, Aral, S.E. 

Wilkinson, Dr. G. 4, St. Jo/tn’s-irovd-rillfi.!, St. Jolui’s-v ood, X. T]’. 

4\ ilkinson, J. J., Esq. 4, St. Jo!ins-’i-ooJ-itll..s, .<t. .John’!,-:'.ooJ, X. W. 
♦Wilkinson, .Sir John Gardner, d.c.l., f.e.s. Athcnccvm Club, S. iV. 

V, Ilkmson, Thom.is, Esq. Pon itacc, itodojascur. C're of d[,-. C. A. Whit< , 
d’d, lundi ' ''.street , Liverpool. 
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Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. The Society. 

Radcliffe Observatory. The Radceiffe Trustees. 

Report on the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The Associ.yTIo.v. 

Sessional Papers of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Institute. 

Transactions of the Ethnological Society. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The Society. 

Transactions of the Royal .Society of Literature. The Society. 


Feaxce — 

Ajade'mie des Sciences de Dijon. The Society. 

Anr.ales Hydrographiques for 1866. Departjiente de la Marine. 

Bulletin de la Socie'te d’Encouragement pour I’ludustrie Nationale. 

Bulletin de la Socie'te' de Ge'ograpbie. The Society. 

Comptes Rendus de l'.\cadcniie des Sciences. The Acadesiy. 

Rapport .Annuel fait a la Socicte d’Ethnographie. The Society. 

Revue Maritime et Colouiale. 1865. 

Mi.mstebe de la Mari.se et des Colonies. 

Gluiiany— 

.Vbhandlungen ziir dor Kunde des Morgenlandes. The Society. 

.Akademie der i.-'acuschalt ,cii Aliinclieii. The Acade.yiy", 



of the Hoj/al Geographical Society. xciii 


Titles. DtjWirs. 

Geographischen Mittheilungen von Petermann. 

Mittlieilungen der Kaiserllch-lviiniglicheii Gpographischen Gesselsc'iaft, 
von Foetoerle. The SocitTv. 

Zvitsclirift der Deutschen Morgenldadisclien Gesellschaft. Leipzig, 

Tiie SociKTv. 


Austri V — 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen Geologischen Reichsanstaelt. Wien. 


SWITZRRT.AXD 

PibUotheque Universelle et Revue Suisse. 


The Librabt. 


Holland— 

Christiania Observatory Reports. The Observatorv. 

• Fredrik’s Uuiversitets Reports. Christiania. The Usivebsitv. 

Jaarboek van de Ivoninklijke Akadeniie van Wetenschappen. Amsterdam. 

The Academy. 

Verslagen cn Mededeelingen der Ivoninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 
Amsterdam. The Acade-My. 


Denmark — 

Forliandlingon og dets Medlemmers. Copenhagen. 
Oversigt det Kongclige danske Videuskabernes Selskabs. 


Italy — 

Atti del Reale Instituto Lombardo. Milan. 
Memoric del Reale Instituto. Milan. 


The Society. 
Copenhagen. 
The Society. 

The Institute. 
The Institute. 


Palermo — 

Atti della Academia di Seienzi e Letteri di Palermo. The .Academy. 


rOUTUOAL — 

Roletim e Annaes do Conselho Ultramarino. 

The Royal -Acad, of Sciences, Lisbon. 

Historia e Memorias da Academia Real das Scieucias de Lisboa, Classe de 
Sciencias Moraes, Politicas e Bellas Lettras. The Academy. 

Quadro Elementar das KelacOes Politicas, &c., de Portugal. 

.ic.vD. OF Sciences, Lisbon. 

Russia — 

Compte Rendu de la Societe Imperiale Geographique de Russie. 

The Society. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Russian Geographical Society. 

Spain — 

Annuario del Real Observatorio de Madrid. The Observatory. 

Resumen de las Actas de la Real Academia de Clencias Exactas. 


Sweden — 

Kongliga Svenska V’etenskaps-Academiens Ilandlingar. To date. 4to. 
Stockholm. The.AcADEMi. 
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Titles. 


Toilers. 


Ceylon Branch of Koval Asiatic Society. 

China Branch of Kojal Asiatic Society. Shanghai. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
.Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Madras. 
Jladras Journal of Literature and Science. 

Reports of Bombay Presidency. 


The Society. 
The Society. 
Tlie Society. 
The Society. 

Indi.v Office. 


AFRICA. 

Revue Africaine. To date. La Societl IIistobiqee .VEorBiEN'N'E. 

Proceedings of the Meteorological Society of .Mauritius. The Society. 

AMERICA. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

The Trustees. 

Boston Society of Natural History. The Society. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute. The Ixstitcte, 

Proceedings of the American Academy. The Academy. 

Proceedings of the .-Imerican Geographical and Statistical Society of New 
York. The Society. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

The Academy. 

Reports of U.S. Sanitary Commission. IVashington. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Tlie Institute. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. The Institute. 

Smithsonian Report. 8vo. The Institute. 

The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, with Proceedings of Natural 

History Society of Montreal. The Society. 


Mexico — 

Bolefin de la Socledad Mexicana. 


The Society. 



\CCESSIOSS TO THE MAP-ROOM. 

Feom May 28tb, to May 27tli, 18G7. 


ATLASES. 


C’lar/s, cjc. /honors. 

Ilaud-.Atlas iiber alle Theile der F.rde und iibcr das Weltgubaude. Erste Aiisgabe, 
1S17. Jubel Ausgabe, IStiT, heiausgegebcu von Adolf Stieler. Gotha. 
42 maps. Jlstl’S Perthes, Esq. 

Geographiscber IIand-.\tlas iiber alle Tbeile der Erde. By Dr. Henry Lange. 
Leip^ic, lSo.5. On .30 sheets. 

Ilistoriscb-Geograpbiscber Hand-.Vtlas. By Dr. Karl Yon Spruner. Gotha, ISO.'i. 

.'U maps with letterpress. Justus Perthes, Esq. 

Atlas of Geography. In 2 toIs. By N. Visscher and F. de AVit. Amsterdam, 
1050. Purchased. 

Imperial Atlas of England and Wales. By A. Fullarton and Co. London, 1800. 

Parts 3, 4, and 3. Scale 1 inch = 4 miles (^stat.). The Aurnon.s. 

Atlas von Sachsen; ein Geographisch-Physikalisch-Stalistisches Gemiilde des 
Kdnigreichs Sachsen, By Dr. Heniy Lange. Leip/:ie, 1800. 12 maps 

■with letterpress. 

Schul-.Atlas von Kunigreich Saehsen fur den gebrauch der Schiller beim I’nferricht 
in der Vaterlandischen Geographie. By Dr. Henry Lange. Leipsic, 1800. 
3 maps. Scale 1 inch = 11'2 miles geo.). 

General Missionary Atlas from Original Sources. By Bev. E. Grundemann, 
Ph.D. Part 1. West Africa. Justus Perthes. Gotlia, 1807. 2 copies. 

I German, 1 English. Justus Perthes, Esq._ 

Athas of Upper and Lower Canada. By Joseph Bouchette. London, 1831, 

Dr. Macloughlin. 

THE WORLD. 

Chart of the WorM on Alercator's Projection. Constructed by Herman Bergbans 
and Fr. v. StiUpnagel. Gotha, 1S07. Justus Perthes, Esq, 


EUROPE. 


23 Sheets of G. D. Reymann's Map of Central Europe, 
viz. ; — 


S6. Toudern. 

8e. Ilipeu. 

‘Jii. Flensburg. 
fill. Apcnrade. 
10. Eiitzenbiirg. 
24. I.ubeck. 

4(1. Eaneuburg. 
07. Zwolle. 

82. Haag. 

S3. Kotteidam. 
84. Aniheim. 
107. Halberstadt. 


123. Diisseldorf. 
148. Dresden. 

182. Sehwemfurt. 
20 ’ 2 . Bamberg. 

21 If). OlmuU. 

21'. Pans. 

235. Tubingen. 
2.37. Augsburn. 
283. Bas7-1. 

28.3. Eindaii. 

280. Fiissen. 

3-33. Buchenstein. 
330. Trient. 


Scale 1 : 200,000, 



XCTl 


Accessions to the Map-Room 


Maps, Charts, 4'c. Donors. 

Austkta — 

Map of the Scene of the late Battles in Bohemia. Photo-^incographed 
at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, ISfiG. Scale 1 inch = 
2 miles (geo.). The Src. of Statf, War Office. 

Magyar Korona. Tartomanyai Fall Abrosza a magyarorszagi ev reform 
egyh'izkeridetek egyetemes tanugvi bizottonaiiya megreiidele'sebnl 
tervezte Berghaus. Armiu es Gouczy' Pal. Gotha, ISG6. Scale 

JusTES Pf.bthes, Esip 

General-karte der Markgrafschatz Mahren mit den Antheilen des Herzog- 
thums Schlesieii. Photo-ziiicogra plied at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton, 1S6C. On 4 sheets. Scale I inch = 4 miles igeo. ). 

The Sec. of State, War Oi fice. 

Environs of Feldsberg, from the Austrian Government Map. Photo- 
ziticographed at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, ISJiH. 
Scale 1 inch = 2 miles (geo.). The Sec. of State, War Oifice. 

Environs of Vienna and Presburg, from the Austrian Government Map. 
Photo-zincographed at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, 
tStili. Scale 1 inch = 2 miles ' geo. ). 

The Sec. of State, War Office. 

Origiualkarte des Sulden-Gebietes. Von Julius Payer. Gotha, ISdT. 

A. Petebma.nn, Esq. 

British Isi.es — 

Ordnance Maps— 1-inch scale (Kingdom). 

Eivjhmd and Wales — 

Sheets 102 N.w. and n.e. ; 109 s E. ; and 110 s.i:, ilHlls\ 

Scotland — 

Sheet 30 Hills). 

Ireland — 

Sheets 28, 35, 38, and 49 i llillsy. ( 

Ordnance Maps — G- inch scale (Counties) — ■ 

England and W'tles — 

Co. Hants, Sheets 89, 90, 91 , 9-3, 94, 95, 9G, 97, 98, 99, and 100 . 

Co. Northumberland, Sheets 3, 4, 5, lo, 11, 12, 12 a, l.'i, 1 . 5 , is, 19, 20, 21, 

22, 23, 24, 2,5, 2G, 27, 23, 29, 30, 33-34, 35, 3G, 37, 3S, 39, 40,’ 4l’ 42^ 

4.3, 44, 45, 4G, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, .53, 54, 55, 5G, 57, 58, 59, GO, Cl, G2, 

G3, 04, Go, Goa, G7, 08, G9, 70, 71, 74, 75, 77, and 83. 

Scotland — ■ 

Co. Ayr, Index. 

Co. Perth, Sheets 94, 95, 98, 99, 100, 103, 104, 105 , UlG, 107, 108, 109. 110, 
111,114, 115, IIG, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 123, I’M, l-),5 IX, Iv;’ 
128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 13G, 137, 139, 140, Ul' U 2 ’ 
and 143. 

Co. llenfrew, Index. 

Ordnance Maps — 25-incli scale (Parishes) — 

England and IVuics. 

Cuyherland, 389 sheets ; evonshire, 7G sheets ; Dorsetshire, 2.5 sliects ; 
Essex, 21 sheets ; Hampshire, 45 sheets ; Kent, 132 sheets ; Middlesex’ 
100 sheets; Northumberland, 276 sheets ; Pembroke, 4 sheets ; Stallord- 
shire, 4 sheets. 



of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Mitps, Charts, i-c. 


Donors. 


XCYll 


Scotland — 

Aberdeenshire, 178 sheets; Banffshire, 30 sheets; Forfarshire, 7 sheets ; 
Kincardineshire, ISO sheets; Perth, 317 sheets. 

Ireland — 

Dublin, 6 sheets. 

Ordnance Map.s — 5 and 10-feet scales 'Towns) — 

Eibjland and 11 e/cs — 

202 Sheets ; viz., Alnwick, Carlisle, Cockermoiith, Hanley, Maryport, 
Morpeth, Pliimstead, Kyde, Sheerness, Uxbridge, Whitehaven, Wigtou, 
and Workington. 

Scotland — 

60 Sheets; viz, Alexandra, Alloa, Dumbarton, Kirkintillock, and Mon- 
trose. 

Total 2174 sheets. 

The Ordnance Survey Oeeice, Southampton, 
through Sir 11. James, re.. Superintendent. 

Black’s new large Map of England and Wales, according to the Ordnance 
and Admiralty Surveys. On 10 sheets. By J. Baitholomew, r.uu.s. 
1800. Scale I inch = 4 miles. The Author. 

London. — A new Map of Metropolitan Eailways and Miscellaneous Im- 
provements, sanctioned in 1800. By E. Stanford. London, 1800. 

A new Map of Metropolitan Railways and Miscellaneous Improvements 
deposited at the Private Bill Olfiee, ^ov. 3i tb, loOO, for Session 
18o7. By E. Stanford. Loudon, 1807. Seale 1 inch = 0’43 mile 
(geo,). ’fhe Author. 

Ilislop’s new Plan of the City of Edinburgh and Leith, with Suburbs, Ac. 
trom the Ordnance Surveys, &c. By J. Bartholomew, i. it, u.s. 18oO. 
Scale 0 inches = I mile. 

Plan of the City of Glasgow, with Suburbs, from Ordnance Smveys, &c. • 
By J. Bartholomew, E.R.G.s. ISoO. Seale 0 inches = 1 mile. 

Black's large Map of Ireland : the s.vv. sheet. By J. Bartholomew. 1800. 
Scale 4 inch = I mile. ’1 ho Author, 


Franc n — 

Carte IIv drologique du Dcpartcment de la Seine. On 4 sheets. By 
M. Delesse. 1802. Scale I inch = 0-3S mile geo.). 

Carte Ge'ologique du Departement de la Seine pubrie'e d’aprcs les ordres de 
M. le Baron G. K. Haussniami, Senateur Piefet de la Seine, par 
M. Delesse, Iime'nieur des Mines du Departement de la Seine. Paris, 
180 . 6 . On 4 sneets. Chroino-lithographed. Scale 1 inch = (1-34 mile 
^ggo ). The Author. 

Germany — 

Karte von Deutschland. 3 sheets. \ on Adolf Stieler. Gotha, 180,. 

Justus Perthes, Esq. 

Map of the Seat of War in Germany. E. Staneord, Esq. 

Map of the Seat of War in Germany. Messrs. Smith and Son. 

A complete Set of Maps of the Campaigns in Germany in the Summer of 
1800, showing the Battlefields in Bohemia and Moravia, imthe War 
between Prussia and Austria. 18 maps, on 23 sheets, viz ; — 
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Accessions to the JSIap-Room 


M'ps, Ch'nU,^c. I'ur^irs. 

Battlefield of Bischofsheim, July 24, ISCG. 

Chluni. 

Gerchsheira, July 25. 

Gitscliin, Juue 29. 

Gradlitz. 

Ilelmstadt, &c., July 25 and 2G. 
Hiihnerwasser, June 26. 

8. Lanfach, July 1.3 

9. . . Munchengratz, 2 sheets. June 2.8. 

II'. . . jS’achod, &c., June 27, 28, and 29. 

11. . , Podkost, June 28. 

12. . , Kissengen, tke , July 10. 

].<, .. Kdniggiatz, 4 sheets. 

14. , , Kuniginhof, June 29 and .30. 

1 j. . , Trautenhan, ttc., Juue 27 and 23. 

16. ., Tobitschau. 

17. . , 'Wurzburg. 2 sheets. July 25 and 26. 

13. .4 General Map from Jacin to Kuniggratz. Seale 1 inch 


('■"S 


mile .geo.). 


Col. B. VValklb. 


Greece — 

Map of Greece and the Archipelago. P.y Dr. A. Petermann. Gotha, 

The Author. 

Enlarged Plan of the Kaimenis or Ihirnt Isiaiids_rin the Crater of Santorin 
Eland;, showing the e\te^^ioll of Neo Kainieiii, and the ditterent 
boLiiidings in its vieinitv, caused l>v tlie two recent eruptions, l^y 
J. \V. H. Harvey, Master, U M.S. Otlmlhir, lSh»>. Scale 1 inch = ‘ of 
a mile. Com. L. Piune, II.M.S. Barpr. 


Italy — 

Nuova Carta general© del Pegno d’ Italia colla DivUione amministrativa 
attuale per i’ iusignainento della geografia nelle scuole di E. Schiapa- 
relli e C. & E. Mayr. Gotha, 18o4, Seale 

Justus Pf.rtues, E&q. 

Map of Venetian Lombardy. On 4 sheets. Copied by the anastatic 
process in 18.)9. at the Ordnance Survej Office, Southampton. Scale 
1 inch = 4^ miles. 

Wnetia: a Peviscd Map of the Quadrilateral Scale 1 inch = 1*4 mile. 

Skcrktaky of State for War. 


PilUSSlA — 

Geologische Karte der Eheinprovinz uiid der Provinz Westfalen, im Auftrage 
des Ki’nigl. Ministe’S fur Handel, Gewerbe und utientliebe Arbeiten, 
Herni von der Ilcydt. mit lienutzui.g der Heohachtungeu der Konigl. 
Hergl>Gamten, mid der l^roftssoreu Hecks, (iiiard und F. Koemer, nach 
der (ji*adabtheilnngskarte des Kmugl. t*eneralstLil es ausget'uhrt durch 
Dr. H. von Decheii, Kbiiigl. Herghauptiiianu. Sheets 2t), 29, 32, and 
S3. Scale I inch = 1*09 mile. 


Russland imd Skandinavicn. By A. Petermann. Gotha, 1807. Scale 1 
inch = 139 miles '^geo.). The Author. 

Karten zur Skizze der orographischen und hydrographischen Verho- 
holtnis'se ^011 Liv- Esth- und Kurland. Em geographischer Versuch 
voii Dr. K Uathlef. Keval, 1352. 4 maps. Seale 1 inch = 16'4 miles 

(^geo.;. Professor P. Chaix. 
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J^Ltps, Charts, ^c. 


Donors* 


Four Maps in Kussian Characters. 

1. Map of the Government of Moscow. 

2. „ „ „ Nischni Novgorod. 

3. ,, „ „ Viatka. 

4. ,, „ „ Vladimir. 

St. Petersburg, 1829. \V. Spottiswoode, Esq. 


Siid-Russland und Kaukasien. 
Sud-West-Uussland uiid die Tiirkei. 
Ey A. Petermanu. Gotha, 1867- 


Saxoxt. 


Scale 1 irch = 50 miles r?eoV 

The Author. 


Geologisohe Karte der Provinz Sachsen von Magdeburg bis zum Ilarz. 
Published on 4 sheets. Sheets 2 and 4 only supplied. By Julius 
Ewald. Berlin, 1865. Scale 1 inch = 1‘36 mile (geo.). 

Spain. 

• Les Monts Maudits (Pyrenees;. By C. Packe. Loudon, 1806, 

K. Weller, E&<i. 

SU'EPEN — 


Three Sheets of the Geological Map of Sweden. 

Ill, O. 31 s.E. Bamnus. 

I. W. .‘16 N.K. Wargada. 

I. O. 36 s.w. Ulriceinann. 

And Index Sheet and letterpress. Scale 1 inch = 0'f8 mile I'geo.), 

Professor Axel Erdmann, 

Bureau Becherche Geologique de la Suede. 

Ofversigt Karta bfver Sodra Deleii af Sverige, Scale 1 inch = 13’95 miles 
(geo.) Professor Axel Erdmann, 

Bureau Bccherche Geologique de la Suede. 

Karta ofver N}knpings Lan utgifven af Topogrufi>ka. Corpseii, I8t6. 
Seale I inch = 2*79 miles i,geo. . 

Tlnough Major-Gen. J. A. Uazeltus. 
Chief of the Topographical Corps of Sweden, 

Switzerland — 


Niue sheets of Dufour’s Atlxs of Switzerland, corrected to lSb6, viz. : — 
Sheet No. 3. Liestal and Schatt'hausen. 

,, 4. Frauenfeld and St. Galleii. 

„ .5. Kheiiieck. 

,, 8. Aarau and Zurich. 

,, 9. Schwyz. Appenzell, &c. 

„ lo. Feldkircli and Arlberg. 

,, 15. Altdorf and Chur. 

,, 15. Davos and Martiusbruck, 

,, IS. Brieg and Airolo. 

Scale 1 inch = 1*4 mile (.geo.). 

Carte Topographique du Canton de Geneve, levee par ordre du Gouverne- 
nient 1837-8. Par Gen. G. II. Dufour. Seale 1 inch — O'o8 mile 
(geo.). On 4 sheets. Professor P. Chain. 

Photograph of a Map of the Chain of Monte Bosa. From the Carte 
FedeTale of Switzerland, combined with an actual Survey of the Italian 
side, made in 1865 by A. Adams Reilly, a.c.e.r.g.s. Scale I inch = 
l‘J7 mile f^geo.). The Author. 


ASIA, 

Araeia — 

Croquis expedie du Voyage de Palgrave en Arabic. Dessir.e par Paul 
Chaix, 1864. Scale 1 inch — 65 miles (geo.'. Professor P. Chain, 

y 2 
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Accessions to the Map-Room 


Tonors. 


^ L : tps , Ch '- trts , i^c. 

Asiatic Archipelago — 

Administrative Elntheilung und Verkehrswege von Java. Mit Benutz- 
uiig der Karte von A H. Seme. Scale 1 inch = ;i5’3 miles tgeo.). 

Kultur-Karte von Java. Hauptsaehlich nach Dr. F. Jungliuhn. Scale 1 
inch = 5L'J miles (geo.). By A. Petermann. Gotha, ISCfi. 

The Author. 

Beloochtstax — 

The Mekran Coast from Kurrachee to Gwadiir, -with T.ient. Ross’ rente 
from Gwadur to Kuriachee. Scale 1 inch = Id) miles fgeo.). 

Lieut -Col. Goldsmid. 

CiiixESE Empire — 


China lOstl. Theil j, Korea, nnd Japan, im Maassstabe von 1 : 7,500,000. 
Von A. Peiermaim. Gotha, 18o7. The Author. 

Diagram of Chinese Tartary. Constructed by Capt. C. George, B.x., and 
.Mr. E. C. Oulet, from the most recent authorities. May, 1SU7. Size 
9 ft. by lb ft. Scale inches = I degree. 

Capt. Shekarh Osborx, r.s., c.b. 

A Chinese Map of China, on 64 sheets. 

A Chinese Map of the Province of Shan-si. Dr. J. Lamprey. 

Map of the Inner City of Pekin, on silk. 1866. 

Henry Kopsch and Edward Taintor, Imperial Customs Service. 

Plan of the English Settlement at Shanghae. Surveyed, lithographed, and 
published in 1864-6, by order of the Municipal Council of Shanghae. 
Scale I inch = Juo feet. J. Poor, Esq., p.r.g.s. 

India — 

Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia. Part 4. By Her- 
mann de Schlagintweit, Sakunlunski Adolphe, and Robert de Schlagiut- 
weit. London, 1866. Secretary or State for India. 

Map of the Tea Countries of Assam and Cachar. By Major Briggs, late 
Superintendent Engineers. By AV. and A. K. John.-ton. Edinburgh. 
Scale 1 inch = 12 miles (stat.,. .A. K. Johnston, Esq. 

Map of the Eastern Portion of BritLh Burmah and Burniah Prope”, 
showing various Routes from Mouliiiain to the Shan States. Compiled 
by \V. Montgomerie, Esq., fiom autheutic documents, MS. October, 
1862. Scale 1 inch = 7 miles (geo. .. 

Col. A. Fytche, Commissioner of Tennasserim. 

Irrigation Map of the Madras Presidency, compiled from information 
furnished by superintenUiug Engineers for the Secretary of State for 
India. Scale 1 inch = 8 miles. 

Outline Map of the Madras Presidency, to illustrate the projects contained 
in the proposed Budget for 1866-67. Scale 1 inch = 12 miles. 

C. R. Markham, Esq. 

Province of Martaban, from Martaban to Tonngngoo. Surveyed and 
compiled by A. Hobday, from 185-3 to 185b m charge of Survey 
Martaban Province. Moulmain, 1856. Scale 1 inch = 3 47 miles. 

Col. A. Fytche. 

Map of the Province of Pegn. Compiled by Lieut. E. C. AA’illiams, 
Engineers ami Officers of the Pegu Survey, from all available informa- 
tion. December, 1855. Scale 1 inch = 7 miles ''geo.). 

Col. A. Fytche. 

Eight Maps of part of the Punjaub. By Capt. D. R. Robinson, Bengal 
Engineers. It53 to 1857. Seale 1 inch = 1 mile. 
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Dunors , 


Cl 


Maps ^ Charts , (J-c. 


Ko 1. District of Rawul Pindi- 


2. 


Jhilam and Rawul Pindi, 

» 3. 


Jhilam 


)) 

Rawul Pindi. 

,, 5. 


Rawul Pindi and Jliilam. 


if 

Jhilam and Shahpoor. 

» 

) i 

Rawul Pindi, Jhilam, and Shahpoor. 

,, 8. 

if 

Jhilam, Shapoor, and Leia. 


Lieiit.-Colouel D- K. Kobinsos, Bengal Engineers. 


Map of the Neilgherries, Koondahs, and W^'naad, to illustrate the progress 
of Cinchona Cultivation up to July, IS6G. By Clements K. Mark- 
ham. Scale I inch = 2 miles (stat.j. The Author, 


Japan — 


Japanese Map of the Empire of Japan. 

. Japanese Map of the City of Yedo. J. S. Coysh, Esq., f.b.g.s, 

Persia — 

Sketch Map shewing the Route taken by Mr. Colvill from Busliire, follow- 
ing the Coast-line to the Port of Liugah. Scale 1 inch = 13’6 miles 
(geo.'). 

Rough Map of Lieut. -Col. Goldsniid and Major Smith’s Route from 
Ispahan to Choubar and Bunder Abbas. Scale 1 inch = 36 miles geo.'l. 

Lieut.-Col. GoLDsaiiD. 


Russia. — 


Map of the Khirghiz-Steppe and Regions of the Orenburg and Siberian 
Khirgizes, &c., conterminous with the Central Asiatic Possessions. 
Scale 1 inch = 57 miles l,geo.). Secretary or State, War Office. 

Siam — 

Outline Map showing the Boundary of the Siamese and British Territories. 
Kraa, May 19th, 1864. Scale 1 inch = 32 miles ',geo.). 2 copies. 

Col. A. Fytche. 


Turkestan — 


Central Asia, mapped on the basis of the most recent Surveys that have 
been made by British aud Russian Officers. Compiled under the 
superintendence of Lieut. -Col. J. T. Walker, r.e.. Superintendent of 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 1866. Scale 1 inch = 42 miles 
fgeo.). C. R. Markham, Esip 

A Tracing of the Southern Portion of the Sea of Aral, showing the Delta 
of the Amu Daria, or Oxus River, from a Kussiau Pamphlet. Map- 
Room, R.G.S. 

Turkey — 


Sketch Map of a Journey made in August. September, and October, 1866. 
Showing the Sources aud Course of the river Lyons, and its piiiicipal 
Tributary, the Koat or Kara llissar Su. Also Sources of Kizzil Irniak 
or Ilalys, and those of the Mezoor or Deyrsim River, and the 
Tchimishgezek Su. With Route through the Deyrsim Dagh. By 
Cousul J. E. Taylor. Diarbekr, 1867. Scale 1 inch = 7 miles (geo.,. 

The Author. 

Carte de I’Asie Mineure, contenant les Itineraires de P. de Tchihatchef, en 
1847-63, trace' par H. Kiepert. Scale 1 inch = 27'4 miles ,'geo.). 

A. Petermann, Esq. 

Carte Ge'ologique de I’Asie Mineure. Par P. de Tchihatchef. Gotha, 1867. 
Scale 1 inch = 27'4 miles (geo.). 

Sir K. I. Murchison, Bart., President r.c.s. 



Accessions to the Map-Room 
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Maps, Charts, iJ'C. Dunors. 

Tiigonometrical Survey of part of Mesopotamia from Sheriat el Beytha to 
Tel Ibrahim, with the Ilivers Euphrates aud Tigris. By Commander 
W. B. Selby aud Lieut. J. B. Bewsher, l.x. lSb2-.5. Scale 1 inch 
= 2 miles (geo.J. 

Map of the Holy Land. Constructed by C. Vt. M. Van de Velde, late 
Lieut, Dutch H.x. On 8 sheets, with pamphlet. 2ud edition. Gotha. 
18tij. Justus Perthes, Esq. 

Carte de la Terre Sainte, dessinee par A. de Mandrot, Lieut. -Colonel a 
I’Etat Major fe'de'ral, d’apres Van de Velde, Berghaus. &c. 1867. 

Scale 1 inch = 1.3 miles (geo,). Prof. P. Chai.x. 

Carte du Cours inferieiir du Jourdain, de la Mer Morte et des regions 
qui I’avoisinent. Dresse'e par I.ieut. Vigiies et Dr. Combe pendant 
leur voyage avec M. le Due de Luynes eu 1804. Paris, 186.a. Scale 
1 inch = 3‘28 miles (geo.j. The Author. 

Carte du Wady Arabah et du Lit du Wady el Jeib. Dresse'e par Lieut. 
Vignes et Dr. Combe pendant leur voyage avec M. le Due de Luynes en 
1804. Paris, 1805. Scale 1 inch = 3’2S miles geo.). The Author. 

Originalkarte des Theiles von Palastina zwischen Jaffa und Jerusalem, 
mit hesonderer Berucksichtiguug dervorhaudeneu und projektirten 
Communicationen, nach Onginalzcichungeii und mit Beiiutziiiig der 
Nuesten Aufiiahmcn uud Forschuiigen, von Conrad Schick. A. 
Peteruianii, Gotha, 1S07. Scale 1 inch = PO miles igeo.). 

Dr. A. Peterm.unn. 


Gexeeat, — 


AFRICA. 


Stanford’s Library Map of Africa, constructed by A. Keith Johnston, 
t'.n.o.s. Loudon, 180o. Scale 1 inch = y4'34 miles fstat, .. 

E. Stasiobh, Esq, 

Eastekx — 

Sketch showing the Discoveries of Captains Burton, Speke, and Grant, 
and Sir S W. Baker, and their relation to the Sources of the Xile. 
By A. G. Findlay, Esq. 1807. A. G. Fixulay, Esq, e.r.g.s. 

IVesterx— 

Kiver Volta, — Das Siidwestliche Ewe-Sprachgebeit nach Original-Zeich- 
mungeu der Missionare Ch. Hornberger und W. Brutschin, und 
den ueuestea Euglischeii .Aufuahmen der Kuste und des Volta Flusses. 
By A. Petermauu. Gotha, 1807. Scale 1 inch = 8-8 miles (geo.). 

A. Petermasn, Esq. 

Maps illustrating M. du Chaillu’s Route in Equatorial Africa. 1864-05. 
Scale 1 inch = 10-2 miles tgeo.;. q'he Author. 


Angola,— Mappa Coordenado pelo Visconde de S,i da Bandeira, Tenente 
General Ministro da Guerra, e por Fernando da Costa Leal, Tenente 
Coronal de Mossamedes. Lisboa, 1803. 


Southern — 


Commodore A. P. E. Wiljiot, c.b. 


Das Capland nebst den Siid-.\frikanischen Freistaaten und dem Gebiet der 
Hottentotten uud Kafl'ern. Von A. Peteimauu. Gotha, 1805. Scale 
1 : 5,000,000. Xhe Author. 

Map of the Zulu and adjacent Country, compiled from information obtained 
by Capt. Walmsley, f.b.g.s., the Government Resident Agent. Natal, 
1866. Scale 1 inch = 12 miles (geo. 

MS. Chart showing the Temperature of the Currents off the Cape of Good 
Hope. By Capt. H. Tojnbee, i.r.g.s. Scale 1 inch = 3f- equatorial. 

The Author. 
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XoRTH — 


AMCUICA. 


Arctic 7?r/?'on.«: — 

A Chart of the Arctic Regions. Published by the Admiralty, lSn9. Framed 
aud varnished. John Harrow, Ksq., f.r.g.s. 


A Map, in five compartment^ showing the Exploration of Smith Sound. 
By Bjlot and Baffin in loit; ; lio'-s in 1818 ; Inglefield in 1852 ; Kane 
in 1853-.5o; and Hayes in 18r)r!-01. Piy A. Pelermann, Esq. Gotha, 
18G7. Scale I inch = 55*3 miles ^ geo. i. The Author. 


Ihitisli Coh'mhi'i uud W'hco cr — 


19 Maps of Vancouver Island and British Columbia — 

iSo. 1. MS. Map of Koskeemo Sounds 'Vancouver IslaiuP, with the 
Xative Xames of e^ery portion of the Coa‘*ts, Pi\ers, Inlets, 
&c., from an Oiiginal Survey by the late Arthur Clare, E'jq,, 
n.A, c.E. With Aimotatious by Robert Brown. Original 
MS. never published. Scale 1 inch = 1 mile. 

No. 2. MS, Sketch of the Country between Ka\alvet Inlets on the 
Western side of Vaneou^er Island and the Nimpish River 
on the Eastern. Copied from the Original Sketch by Lieut. 
Philip Ilankin, ns, in tlic Siirvv'yor-Geiierars Office in 
Mctoria, V, I. With Notes hy Ivobert B.own, Scale ^ inch 
= I nautical mile. 

No, 3. MS. Map of the Country between Nanaimo Sound and Barclay 
Sound, V, I., from a recounaissance by the V. 1. Exploring 
Expedition under the command of Robert Brown in August 
and September, 181)4. Scale 1 inch = 1 mile ^geo.k 

No. 4. MS. Map of the Central Lake, Kleecoot I.ake, Stamps or 
Moch-hoilth River, and Kleecot Piiver, V. I. From an 
original Exploration hy Robert Brown, June 18G3, November 
lSu3, and corrected October 18G4. (Original.) 

No. 5. Ms. d’he same as above. Scale 3 miles = 1 inch. By Alex, 
S. Barnston. under the direction of Robert Brown. October, 
lSb4. ^Original. ■ 

No. 6. MS. Sketch of Country from Port Augusta to Alberni, V. I.,» 
from Exploration by Robert Broun. September aud October, 
1804. 

No. 7. MS. The same as above. More detailed. Original Sketch, 

No. 8. MS. Sketch of the Nanaimo River and Lakes, V. 1. Di’uwn from 
recollection, by Toma Antoine, Iroipiois Indian Hunter of tlie 
V. I. Exploring Expedition, 

No, 9*11. MS. Original Sketches of the Route explored under the orders 
of Robert Browu, between Nanaimo and Barclay Sound, 
Draun by Alex. S. Barnston, under the direction of Peter 
John Leecli. 

No. 12. Original MS Sketch of Suoke Lake and portion of the River, 
V. I., by Toma Antoine, Iroquois Indian. 

No. 13. MS. Sketch of the Opichesaht Indian Country, V. I., exhibiting 
their fishing and liunting grounds adjoining the Kleecoot 
River and Lake, with the Native Names, &c. From a recon- 
naissance hy Robert Brown. (Original. ) 

No. 14. Ms. Map of the whole of A’ancouver Island. Compiled from 
the Admiralty Surveys of the Coast Line, by Capt. G. H. 
Richards, r.x. With the addition of Nittiuat Inlet, by Robert 
Brown ; the greater portion of the Interior by the first V. 1. 
Exploring Expedition under the command of Robert Brown, 
18o4; and Mr. Brown’s private explorations in 18‘;3, in 
addition to the reconnaissance by T. Buttle in 18G5, Ilaniiltou 
Alofiatt (H.B.C.; in 1852. and Lieuls. Mayne and Haukiu, 
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Accessions to the Map-Hoom 


Ofirts, tic. Donors. 

R.X., 1861. Drawn by Jolin Buttle, under the direction of 
Robert Brown. 

No. 15. Map of the whole of the Southern District of Bnti«;h Columbia. 

Compiled and printed at the Office of Lands and Works. New 
Westminster. On 7 sheets. Scale 1 inch = 10 miles ^stat.;. 
No. 16. Map of the Country from Hope to Similkameen and Rock 
Creek, and Lillooet to Kamloops and Okanagan Lakes, 
British Columbia. Compiled by the Royal Engineers at New 
Westminster. Scale 10 miles to I inch. 

No. 17. Map of British Columbia from New Westminster to Lillooet. 

By the Ro>al Engineers. Scale 10 miles to I inch. 

No. 18. Portion of Vancouver Island and Barclay Sound. By Capt. G. 

H. Richards, r.n. (Printed at New Westminster, British 
Columbia, 1861.) 

No. 19. Another portion of Vancouver Island and Barclay Sound. By 
Capt. G. H. Richards, R.y. ' Printed at New Westminster, 
British Columbia, 1861.) Mr. K. W. Browx. 

Map of the Gold Regions of the Frazer River and the Washington Terri- 
tory. By James Wyld, London, 1858. Scale I inch = miles (geo.). 

W. Bollaert, Esq. 

Ukited States — 


Map of the States and Territories west of the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean. By G. W. aud C. B. Colton. New York, 1865, 
Scale 1 inch =: 21 miles '^geo.). 

A New Map of the States of California and Nevada. By Leander Ransom 
and A. J. Doolittle, 1866. Scale i inch = 24 miles (,geo.). 


Mexico — 

Das Kaiserreich Mexico. By E. Ravcnstein. 18C5. Scale 1 inch = 109} 
miles (geo.). The Author. 

Central — 

Ceutral-America und die Antillen. By E. G. Ravenstein. 1865. Scale 
1 inch = 109} miles (geo.). Tlie Author. 

Maps relating to the various proposed Lines for Interoceanic (’anals and 
Railroads between the Waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
By Admiral C. H. Davis. Washington, 1866. 13 maps, accompanied 

by a Report. Gideon Welles, Esq., Secretary of the U.S. Nav^. 

South — 

General — 

Karte von Siirl-America. By E. G. Ravenstein. 1865. On 2 sheets. 
Scale 1 inch “ 109} miles (geo.). The Author. 

A )'{} entitle Confederal ion — 

Mapa del Teatro de la Guerra Actuel que comprende toda la Provincia de 
Corrientes y partes adyacentes del Entrenos, Paraguay, Uruguay, y 
Brasil. Kevisado por D. Francisco Rave. 1865. Scale 1 inch = 17*4 
miles (geo.). 

arta Geographica de la Provincia de Corrientes y parte de la Republica 
de Paraguay. Published by the Topographical Department of Buenos 
Ayres, 1866. Scale 1 inch ^ 11*4 miles (geo.). 

Carta del Eiitre Rios, Por Nicolas Grondona, In^eniero, Buenos Ayres, 
1862. Scale 1 inch = 11*4 miles (geo.). 

T. J. Hutchinson, f.iuG.s., British Consulate, Rosario. 

Map showing the Line of the Central Argentine Railway from Rosario de 
Same he to the City of Cordoba. Plan of the Lands ceded to the 
Central Argentine Railway by law of May 26th, 1863. Designed by 
Albuuo M. de Laberge, c.e. Scale 1 inch = 7 miles (geo.;. 
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Br.iul— 

Aufiiahme ties Oberen S. Francisco und Rio das Velhas CBrasilienX too Ein- 
inauuel Liais. Gotha, ISoh. Scale I iuch = 9'9 miles ' geo.). 

A. Petermann, Esq. 

a*— 

Mapa de la Provincia de Valdivia segun los datos de la estadistica qe 
se lian podido recoger hasta ahora coiistruida por Capt. Bernardo 
E. Pnihppi. 1846. Scale I iuch = 8 miles geo.). 

Indicacioues para perfeccionar el Mapa de la Provincia de Valdivia segun 
los reciierdos tie un reciente viaje al Volcaii de O^onio, porGuillermo 
Doll, ^'aldivia, 1852. Seale I inch = 44 miles. 

Plano de la Ciudad j Puerto de Valparaiso. Hamburg, 1854. Scale 
1 inch = 5tlU feet. W. Bollaert, Es(j. 

J'llH — 

MS. Map of part of the Province of Tarapaca, from Port Conajagua to 
Ojaica. 

Plano de la Ciudad de Lima. Hamburg, 1850. 

dV. Bollaert, Esq. 

AUSTRALIA. 


Plan showing the track made by J. G. Macdonald from Carpentaria 
Downs Station i supposed head-waters of Lyud River) to the Albert 
River, being the result of pritate euteiprise, commenced August 31, 
ended October 21, 1S.)4, Scale 1 inch = 10 miles (stat.^. 

Sir G, Bowe.v, 

Das See’n Gebiet (Lake Distrikt) und die Steinige Wiiste (Great Stony 
Desert) im luneru von .dustralien. By B, Hassensteiu and A, Peter- 
mann. Gotha, 1867, Scale I iuch = 13’8 miles (geo.l, 

A, Petermaux, Esq. 


^Middle IsL.tXD — 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Map of the Province of Canterbury, showing the five Routes between the 
East and est Coasts, MS, By J. Haast, Esq. Scale 1 iuch — 10 
miles. 

Section No, 1. North Rakaia Route; from River Hokitika, on West Coast, 
by Browuiug I’ass, to River Avou, East Coast, 

Section No. 2. dVhitcombe Route; from the River Hokitika, on West 
Coast, by Whitcombe Pass, to River Avou, East Coast. 

Section No. .3. Otira Route ; from River .Lrahura, on West Coast, by 
Artluir Pass, to River Avon on East Coast. 

Section No. 4 Hurunui Route; from River Teramakau, on West Coast, 
by Harper Pass, to River Avon on East Coast. 

Section No. 5. Wanaka Route; from River Haast, on West Coast, by 
Haast Pass, to River Opihi on East Coast. 

The above 5 Sections on the scale of 1 iuch = 2000 feet vertical, 3 miles 
horizontal. 

A Coinparatlve Diagram, showing Sections of the above Routes from the 
Vest to the East Coast; Province of Canterbury, New ZeaDud, on 
the same scale as the Sections. 

Section from Banks’ Peninsula to the Western Slopes of Mount Cook. 

J. Haast, Esq. 
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J/7y>s, Charts, ^c. Donors. 

Map of the Province of Otago. By J. T. Thomson, Chief Surveyor, and 
Assistant^!. Survey Office, Dunedin, Otago, 1SG6. Seale 1 inch — 13 
miles (stat.). The Author. 


IXDIAX OCEAX. 

Chart of the Nicobar Islands. By Commodore Wullerstorf-Urbair, 
Austrian frigate Xovuru. 1S5S. 

Chart of the Pearl Banks off Tuticorin and Trichendoor. By C. K. 
Markham, Esq. Scale I inch =14 mile. The Author. 


PACIITC OCEAX. 

U io JIarquesas Iiiseln. By A. Petermaan. Gotha, 18U7. Scale 1 inch = 
40 miles The Al'Thok. 


CHABTS. 

British Adjiiralty — 

Section 1. 

No. 34 The Scllly Isles (England, East Coast). 

1543 Varmoutii and Lowestoft lloads (England, East Coast). 
2750 Skiport Loch '.Scotland, West Coast;. 

2793 Cowes Harbour (Isle of Wight). 

Section 3. 

N'o. 2373 Gulf of Riga. 

S&tiun 5. 

N'o. 189 Trapani to Marsala ''Sicily, West CoastX 

203 Santa Mauta, Ithaca, and Cephalouia Islands, 

211 Bay of N'avarin (Greece;. 

1159 Sonssa to Mehediah CAfrica, North Coast). 

11(12 Sphax I'ioadstead (Coast of Tunis;. 

14(11 Genoa Gtaly, West Coast). 

1.557 Port Argost'oli (Ionian Islands). 

Itj(i9 Santa Maura Roadstead and Port Drepano. 

1620 Ports Vathi and Vliko (Ionian Islands;. 

1676 Gulf of Patras (Greece). 

10S7 Messina Harbour (Sicily). 

Section 6. 

N'o. 259aRlver St. Lawrence (Montreal to Farren Point). 

2591) ,, ,, (Farren Point to Kingston). 

343 Lunenbuig to Mars Head (Nova Scotia,. 

1097 Cay Biscajne to Lower Matacumbe Cay (Florida). 

1098 I.ower JIatacumhe Cay to Boca Grande flay,. 

2482 Fletcher’s Neck to Cape Cod (United States). 

2490 Peninaquid Point to Fletcher’s Neck (United States'.. 
2860 Port Royal and Calihogue Sounds (South Carolina;, U.S. 

Scition 7. 

No. 1 British Isles to the Mediterranean Sea. 

1241 Ice Chart of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Section 8. 

No. .394 Island of Trinidad to Los Roques (West Indies). 

446 Jamaica Lsland (West Indies). 

4.=(9 Plans of Anchorages in Jamaica. 

468 Aciil Bay, St, Domingo (West Indies). 

481 Serpents Mouth, Trinidad Island (West Indies). 
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C/vhf-, •J’c. Donors, 

No. 4S2 Sail Ftfrnaiido Anchorage, Trinidad I«;land West Indies;. 
4S0 Jamaica, with parts uf Cuba and St. Domingo. 

Section 9. 

No. 1949 The Kocas, Coast of Brazil (South Atlantic). 

252*2 St. Catharina Island to liio de la Plata. 

Sertion 19. 

No. 5oS Seymour Narrows Vancouver Island). 


Section II. 

No. 15 IlarbourN in the Bed Sea, South of Jiddah. 

178 Plans of Ancliorages on the Coast of Barbary. 
638 North bank of the Kiver Congo, &c. 

677 Ea^t Coast of Madagascar, &c. 

686 Fenerive . Madagascar, East Coast 
1223 Ko'ue Kiver (Africa, South Coast;. 

2523 Ked Sea. 

Section 12. 


No. 43 Gulf of Kutch (India, West (Mast . 

50 Katiawar Coast, from Dm Head to Goapnatli Point. 

5 1 Gulf of Canibav India, We-?! Coast b 


15 India, West Coast. She 


736 

737 


et 1. Sill at Koads to Maruli. 

Maruli to Ariiol Island. 

Aruol Island to Kuudari Island. 


738 

. , 4. Kundari Island to Buiikot. 

739 

, . , , 5 Boria Pagoda to Achira Kiver. 

740 

. , , , 6. Achira Ki\er to Cape Kamas. 

744 

. , 7. Cape Kamas to Alvagiidda. 

745 

, , . , S. Alvagudda to Molky. 

747 

, . 10 . Mount Delly to Calicut. 

749 

, , 11. Lat. 9- 50' to lE 2' x. 

7.50 

. . 12. Cundaendvoo to Anjengo. 

751 

, . . , 13. Anjengo to Cape Comorin. 


825 Aiuiamaii Bland'*. 

1 Biiinb iy Harbour India, Wc^t Coa«!t . 

6 Gulf of Kutch to Viziadroog (^India, West Coast;. 
2760 Sumatra, West Coast ^Sheet 1;. 


Section 13. 

No. 895 Allas Strait f Indian Archipelago'). 

911 ('ajeli, Saparoea, and Aniboina Ba\?. 

914 Waygiou Island - Moluccas). 

930 Plans of Ancliorages in the Moluccas. 

947 Victoria Harbour i Ealman Island'. 

1019 South Coast of Hainan Bland .China, South Coast . 

12o9 Saigon, or Don-nai Kivcr (Cochin China;. 

1963 China, East Coast .Sheet 3 

2454 Northern portion of the Island of Luzon. 

2578 Eastern part of the Sulu, or Mindoro bea. 

2b40 Java Sea ' Western part^. 

Section 14. 

No. 1025 Tacking Point to Coff's Bland TAustralia, East Coast '. 

1026 Solitary Islands and adjacent Coast (Australia. East C<'ast;. 
2027 (9)ft’s Bland to E^ans Head (Au'^tralia East Coast). 

102^ Evans' Head to Hanger Point (Australia, East Coast). 

1()68 Moretoii Bay to Saiuh Cape Australia, East Coast). 

St'-tioii 15 . 

No. llol IMariana or Ladrone BlaiuB ^North Pncific . 

1114 Auckland and Campbell Blands (South Pacific;. 


Accessions to the 3Jap-Room. 
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MapSy f^hnrtSf 4'^. 

1251 Ngau Island and Mumbolithe Tleef (Fiji Group). 

1380 New Caledonia, New Hebrides, and Lojalty Islands, 

1730 Samcau or Navigator Islands (South Pacifie,. 

The Hydrogbaphic Office, 
through Capt. G. H. Ivichards, r.n., Ilydrographer. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bust of the President, Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart., k.cb., in marble, by 
Miss Amelia R. HiU, S.S. Edinburgh, i8bf>. 

Sir 11. I. Merchisox, k.c.b. 

Sketches of the Shevaroy Hills and Pulni Mountains. On 24 sheets. B}' 
Lieut.-Col. Douglas Hamilton. Loiid<m, 18b5. The India Office. 

A View of the Village at Pitcairn’s Island, showing the descendants of the 
Mutineers of the Douniy, as discovered b} Capt. F. W. Beeches , 
in H.M.S. BlossoiUy in 1S28. Drawn by W. Smjtli, Mate of Dlossavt, 
Dec. 20, 1828. J. Barrow, Esq., f.b.s. 

Photograph of H.M.S. Bomba?/. Vascello luglese Iiicendiato uella Riviera 
della Plata, il 14 Dich® 1864, con perdita di Q. Uft^‘ e' 91 Marinari. 
F.duardo di Martini, Ufficiale della R. M. 1. Dipinsi dal vero Sulla 
P)ro Corvetta ErcoU. Capt. F. A. B. Craefebd, b.n. 
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IXSTRXJMEXTS LENT TO TRAVELLERS. 


To the late Mb. I. Dcnc^n, Vice-Consul at Wbydah, In 1849 — 

Telescope. 

Two Compasses. 

Aneroid Barometer. 

De. P. C. Sutherland, m.d., f.r.o.s., at Natal — 

Brass Sextant (Ti-inch), with Silver Arc, by Trotifrhtnn and Simms. 
Strong-framed Artificial Horizon, by Troughton and Simms. 

Two liarumeteis (Mountain), with Improved lion Ci.-.terii, by Newman, 

The late Dr. E. I. Irving, m.d., F.R.G.S., at Abeokuta — 

Pocket Chronometer, by Rnraud and Lnnd. 

Barometer (Mountain}, by Troughton and simma. 

Dr. D. Ln rNosiONE, m.d., f.r g.s., Zambesi, Eastern Africa— 

Sykos’s Hypsometrical Apparatus, No. 1 , with Sling Case, by Casolla. 
Standard Tbeniiometers, o to 212, in Bra.'S Cases, „ 

„ „ in Maroon (Jascs, „ 

Artificial TTorizon, w Uh Sling Case, „ 

Prismatic Azimuth Compass, silver ring, with leather Sling Case, „ 

Iliuu Gauge. 

Dr. D. Walker, m d., f.r.ga, Russian America, Dec. 8, 1862— 

Sextant. 4 in radius, by Cary 
Ariihcial Horizon, Circular, by Cary. 

Azimuth Compass, by Elliot. 

The late Mons. Jules Gerard, Upper Guinea, towards Timbuktu, Feb. 4, 1863— 

Sextant, 3*inch radius, by T. Jones. 

Aneroid, white metal, by Spencer. Browning, and Co. 

Artihcial Horizon, '«[iini-level, by Elina. 

Boiling-water Apparatus arnl three Thermometers in brass tubes. 

Azimuth Couipa-^, by Kurmer. 

Two small Pocket Compasses, 

Protractor, brass, 2-m. radius. 

( The above in Leather Case.) 

Measuring Tape, 50 fe^^t. 

Thermometer, on metal, in Morocco Case. 

Protractor, hoin, circular, 

H. Whitely, Etq , in South Pent, March 2 ^, I'-BT — 

r<>ckr-t Aneroid, No s9, gradn.it< d to 15 indie's, by Cary. 

Hyp=omeincal Appaiatus, .ind 3 Boilmg-poiiu '1 heimomcters, by Casella, 

E. WutMi’ER, Esq., Greenland, Jhsco Island, &c , February 25, lt-67 — 

Sextant. 6-iiich radius, divided to lu", by Cary. 

Artifici.il Horizon, ' „ 

A/iinuth Conipas- and Stand, „ 

Pocket Aneioid, ly Mc-ssr'. B- ck and Co, 

„ Cliiuuuineter, No. b.,5, Biockbauk and Atkins. 

Rev. F. W. Holland, Sinai, June 25, 1'GT — 

Prismatic Compass and Shind, by Cary. 

Puclcet Aneroid, graduat* d to 15 inches, „ 

Hypsometneal App.\ratu-., and 3 Thermometers, B P. 

Tw o Tbei Qiometers, di\ idtd to 23iP for hot springs. 

Three Alpine mmimum ihoiinometers. 
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PRESENTATION 

OF THE 

EOYAL AWARDS. 

{At the Anniversanj 3Ieding, 3Iag 27, 1SG7.) 


The Founder’s Gold Medal is awarded to Admiral Ar.Exis BocTAKorF, 
for being the first to launcli and navigate .ships in the Sea of xVral, — 
an achievement which led to the establishment of steam-navigation 
on that sea and up the great Kiver Jaxarte.s, into the heart of 
Turkestan ; also for his snb.sef[ncnt .succes.sful survey of tlie cdiiof 
mouths of the Oxus, in the Khanat of Khiva. The Patron’s Gold 
Medal to Dr. Is.r.vc I. Haves, for Ids memorablo expedition in 
1860-61 towards the open Pnlar .Sea, wherein lie attained a moie 
northoin point of land in tjiuith Sound (SF do'j than had been 
reached by any previou.s navigator. 


In presenting the Medals, the IT.r.sinrNT first spoke as follows : — 

“ Ix estimating the advance of geographical knowledge, it is 
obvious that our allic.s the Ku.ssians have, by their numerous activo 
scientific researches along and beyond their distant frontiers, thrown 
quite a fresh light upon the pby.sical structure and orogiaphy of 
Central Asia ; and in my addrc.ss of this day I .shall dwell upon 
points relating to this subject which I have not touched upon at 
former annEersaries. 

“ It is now my plea.sing duty to announce that our Council has 
selected one of these explorers, that enterprising naval ofiicer. Admiral 
Alexis Boutakotf, who in the year 3852 trau.suiitted to us a modest 
account of his survey of the Sea of Aral, as the recipient of our 
Founder’s Medal. That inland sea, though unknown to the 
ancients, was distinctly recogni.scd by the Arabian geographers, 
fiom the j ear GOO, as the Sea of Kwarezm. In the middle and 
dark ages all knowledge of it was lost to the "U'estern rvorld ; and it 
Avas not until Eussia, desirou.s of an accuiafo exploration of her 
Asiatic frontiers, sent, in 1825, an expedition to examine its shores. 
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iinder General de Beig, that any real acquaintance with its con- 
dition was obtained. 

“ It was only, howeyor, when ships built at Orenburg were trans- 
ported in pieces across the wild stojipes, that Captain Alexis Bouta- 
kotf launched the fiist flotilla on that sea, and after two years of 
navigation ascertained its outlines and depth, and the nature of the 
large islands within it. 

“ On a recent occasion Admiral Eoutakoff has also laid before us 
a sketch of his able examination of the mouths of the O.xu.s, where 
that river empties itself into this inland sea. 

“ Again, it is still mure important to dwell upon the other 
great services he has rendered to his country and the civilised 
world, in having proved that tho .Jaxaitcs of the ancients (the 
Syr Baria of the Asiatics), whicli flows into the northern end of 
the Sea of Aral, is a stream which steam-ve.ssels can navigate fur 
upwaids of 500 miles above its mouth. 

“ It was by this discovery that a safe line of communication be- 
tween Europe and China, through 'We.stein Tuikostan, was first 
laid open to Europe; so that whilst Biitain has Lad and holds her 
own high road to India and Cldna by the ocean, Thi.ssia, after 
trading overland fijr centuries with Wostein China under great 
difliculties, owing to tlte intervention of barbarous and hostile 
tribes, has at length opened out for hciself a cour.se along which, 
b}' the interposition of small piotectivo forts, she will have a safe 
trade through Turkestan with the Celestial Empire. 

“Admiring as I do tho great progi css made by Bussians in ad- 
vancing our knowledge of the geography of Central Asia, I have a 
peculiar satisfaction in knowing that our Founder's iMcdal has been 
decreed to one wIkj is so good a type of tho.se eiilighteued exjfloi'eis. 

Turning to the Eussian officer appointed to receive the medal, 
the Bresident continued : — ‘-Though unable to he present himself, 
I rejoice that his place is taken on this occasion by a distiuguished 
brother officer of the Imjierial llussian Navy ; and I therefore 
request yoii. Captain Crown, to convey this medal to xVdmii al Alexis 
Boutakoff, as the expression of our admiration of his deeds.” 

Captain Caowx thus replied ; — 

“Mr. rKC'iDKXT, — I beg to return thanks to tho Boyal Geo- 
graphical Society on behalf of Admiral Boutakoff, for the honour 
they have conferred on him by awaiding him this Founder's Medal. 
Being myself a member of the Imperial Bussian Navy, I cannot 
but feel proud at having been called iqion by you, Mr. I’resident, to 
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perform the pleasant dnty of receiving from yonr hands this evidence 
of the high appreciation of Admiral Boutakotf’s lahonrs by the Eoyal 
Geographical Society, in a region which, even at the present time, 
is so very little knorni to the scientific world. The kind approval, 
which Admiral Boutakofi’s works have met at the hands of an 
Institution so widely known and esteemed in Enssia, and of whmn 
you are. Sir, the honoured President, will undoubtedly be a source 
of mutiral advantage in the cause of science, and will encourage 
our Eussian geographers to seek a closer acquaintance with your 
Society, by offeiing their works in a version more acces.siblo to 
English scientific readers than the Eussian language, so that you 
will be better able to follow and judge of the progress of geo- 
graphical researches in Eussia, as carried on by your sister institu- 
tion in St. Petersbuig ; at the head of which, as you are well 
aware, is His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine. I 
shall lose no time in forwauling to Admiral P>outakofl’ this 3Iedal, 
and I only regret that I cannot e.xprcss his thanks to the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Society, and to you. Sir, in so admirable a manner as he 
would have done himself, if he were here.” 

The Peesident next addressed the Hon. C. F. Adams, Minister of 
the United States, in the following words ; — 

“Mr. Ad.wis, 

Eleven years have elapsed since the Eoyal Geographical Society 
did honour to itself by arvarding a Gold Medal to your highly 
distinguished countryman the late Dr. Kane, for his discoveries 
in the Polar Eegions, while in charge of an expedition generotisly 
fitted out in the United States to search for Sir John Franklin ; and 
now I rejoice to say that I have to ask you, as the Eepresentative 
of the great American Eepublic, to receive the Medal of our 
Patron, Queen Victoria, which has been decerned to another of your 
countrymen. Dr. Hayes, for having reached a more northern point 
of Arctic land (81° o5') than ever was attained by any previous 
explorer. 

“ Forming one of the previous expedition of the lamented 
Kane, who justly received the applause not only of your country 
but of the civilised world, Dr. Hayes was on that occasion the 
discoverer of a large mass of land forming the extreme western 
shore of Smith Sound, to which the name of Henry Gilnnell, an 
enlightened citizen of New York, the mainspring of that expedition, 
was most appropriatelj attached. It is for carrying personal obser- 
vations to a degree and a half further northward on land than on 
the previous occasion, and for having sighted the open Polar Sea 
from the western shore of Kennedy’s strait, just as Kane’s com- 
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panion Morton had done from the eastern or Greenland shore of 
the same, that our Council has most deseivedly adjudicated to him 
our Patron's Medal. 

“ The scientific results of this expedition have been to a great 
extent made known in America, and the Smithsonian Institution 
has undertaken the publication of tho.se important additions to our 
acquaintance with the natural histoiy, terrestrial magnetism, and 
meteorologj-, as well as the geography of the Arctic llegions. 

“ In the mean time the unpretending volume of our Medallist, 
entitled the ‘Open Polar Sea,’ is wriiten in ,so clear, manly, and 
attractive a style, as must render it veiy popular among all readers 
in the Biitish Lsles and America. 

“ J list as we know that our old Baffin fir.st discovered and 
navigated in a very small craft the great hay separating Greenland 
from Amciica, with which his name has ever since been connected, 
so the extreraest point where these waters lead into what wa.s 
called the ‘ Open Polar Sea ’ has been reached by the small American 
•schooner of Dr. Ilaycs bearing the name of the ‘ United States.’ 

“ In perusing the narrative of the hair-breadth escapes of this 
little vessel when beset by huge floating icebergs, the skill with 
which she was managed, the stern resolution and ability with 
which ever}' difficulty by sea or by land was overcome, and tlio 
rich .scientific fruits which were brought back, with the loss only of 
the able Mr. Sontag, who made most of the astronomical observa- 
tions, I may well congiatiilate your Excellency on the success of 
a voyage which will ever be lemcmbered among the many great 
exploits of your countrymen. 

“ I have now only to reque.st you to convey this Victoria Medal 
to Dr. Hayes, with the lequest that ho will accept it as the 
strongest proof we can offer of our just appreciation of his great 
merits.” 

Mr. xVdams re2flied : — 

“ Mr. PnF.siDKXT, — It gives me great pleasure to be the medium 
of pre.senting to Dr. Hayes the honourable memoiial which votir 
Society has voted to him for his services in the cause of science. 
It is no part of mj- province to undertake to vaunt any of mv 
countrymen ; but I will say that, in no part of the world Will voii 
find more people who watch with greater attention and admiration 
the brave enterpri.‘-es for public objects which are undertaken in 
any part of the world. More especially by their natural connexion, 
in all the essential elements of civilisation, with this community, 
their attention is closely drawn to every movement which take.s 
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place here ; and follo■^^■ing the admiration with which they see 
what has heen done, there grows a desire to emulate the same them- 
selves. It has heen often objected to enterprises of this kind, that 
they can lead to nothing — that they are, in their nature, simply 
adventures in quest of things that are impossible. Eut, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the same remark might have been made when Polumbus first 
undertook his voyage to the M est — to what, he did not know. He 
thought ho might come out somewhere in far Cathay; but the 
result was, as often happens in life, an unexpected one — and the 
unexpected turns out to be of greater proportions than anything 
which had been anticipated. Thus it was that America was dis- 
covered, and the influence of that discovery upon the fortunes of 
the world remains yet to be fully measured. And so it has been 
with most of the adventures that have been started from the Old 
M’orld for the discovery of that which was unknown. Very often 
the explorers do not arrive at what was anticipated ; but then they 
attain to a great deal which was not expected, and which has at the 
same time proved of very gi-eat value. And more than that, and 
greater than all, this pursuit has led to the cultivation and develop- 
ment of high moral qualities in a class of men, who become them- 
selves greater heioes and greater lienefactoi s to the interests of 
the world than most conqneroi's who have been landed in the pages 
of history. I therefoi'e, Mr. President, accept this Medal with 
great pleasure, and I have no doubt that this maikcd testimony 
to the merits of one individual will bo felt not only by him, hut 
by all that class of individuals, who, at their own cost and expen.se, 
carried on his enterprise. It will, moreover, stimulate them to 
repeat such efforts in emulation of your countrymen, by which the 
hounds of science may still further be indefinitely extended.” 
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TEE PtOYAL GEOEEAPIIICAL SOCIETY. 


Delivered at the Anniversary Meetiny on the '27th May, 1867 . 
By Sir Eodeeick Impev ^Ml'kciiison, Bart., k.c.b., 

PRESIDENT. 


GliNTLElIEN, 

I meet you with the satisfactory armouncement that great as 
was the number of our mcmbor.s at the last anniversary, it has since 
then considerably increased, and now amounts to 2120 Fellows. 

I have also the satisfaction of reminding you that, thanks to the 
zealous and efficient services of our Assistant Secretary, Mr. Bates, 
the well-filled volume of the year has been, like the last, for some 
time in your hands. 

The general obseiwations on the progress of Geography which 
I shall lay before you in the following Address will, as usual, be 
preceded by brief notices of those of our deceased associates who 
have taken any part in geographical researches or publications, as 
well as by a review of the Admiralty Surveys prepared by Capt. 
Eichards, the Hydrographer. 

OBITUARY. 

In justice to an eminent geographer who has been taken from us, 
I begin the sad record (much le.ss heavy, however, than that of last 
year), with a notice of the career of 

Sir George Evef.est. — This distinguished Indian surve3’or and 
geographer was the son of Tri.stram Everest, Esq., of Gwernvale, 
Brecon, and was bom on the 4th July, 1790. He began his scien- 
tific education at Marlow and completed it at Woolwich, where 
he passed a brilliant examination, and was declared fit for a 
commission at an earlier age than the limit fixed by the regula- 
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tions. Sailing for Bengal as an artillery cadet in ISOG, the first 
important service in which he was engaged was in exeenting a 
reconnaissance survey of the Island of Java, for which duty he was 
selected by the famous Sir Stamford I’affles, dining the occupation 
of the island bv the British from 1814 to 1818. During this period 
Everest gained the friendship of onr honoured associate Jlr. John 
Crawfurd, who. happily, is still amongst us, after a distinguished 
career in the East, particularly in connexion with the Jlalay 
Archipelago. 

On his return to Bengal, Everest was emploj'ed hy the Govein- 
ment in various engineering works, particularly in the cstaLlish- 
nient of a telegraph system between Galcutta and Benares. It was 
not long, however, before he entered upon a .<^ervico of more imme- 
diate connexion with Geographical science; for in 1818 ho was 
appointed chief assistant to Colonel Lauibton, the ftuindor of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survej' of India. It will not he considered 
out of place here, if I mention that tliis colossal undertaking owes 
its origin to the late Duke of Wellington, who recommended it and 
gave it his coidial support, selecting Colonel Lamhton to carry it 
out. How mucli an acciuato survey was needed was shown by the 
earlier results of the operations, an error of 40 miles being detected 
in the breadth of the peninsula as previou.sly laid down. 

Captain Eveiest was first employed in the triangailation of the 
eastern part of the Xizam’s dominions, where the unhealthy climate 
and close application to his duties .so aiTected his health that ho was 
ordered to the Cape of Good Hope to recruit. Ho did not, however, 
remain idle, for he employed his leisure in investigating the cir- 
cumstances appertaining to tho Abbe do la Caille’s arc, and his 
researches formed the subject of a paper, published in the first 
volume of the ‘ Transactions of the Astronomical Society.’ 

On the death of Colonel Lambton, in 1823, Captain Everest suc- 
ceeded to the vacant post of Superintendent of the groat Survey. 
He applied himself with such unremitting ardour to the extension 
of the great arc scries of measurements, that hi.s health again gave 
way, aj/lrhe was obliged to seek rest and change for a time in 
England. 

In ] 830 he returned to India, provided, by the liberality of tho 
Court of Directors, with an equipment of geodetical instmments 
and apparatus for the continuance of the suiwey, in the construction 
of which the most skilful makers had been employed. He had 
made himself acquainted during his visit with the English Ordnance 
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Survey system, and -svitli every modem improvement in geodetical 
matters that had taken place in Europe. Thus provided, and in the 
prime of life, Colonel Evere&t returned to his great task. In addi- 
tion to the duties of Superintendent of the Trigonometrical Sui-vey, 
lij had now to jrerform those of Survej'or-General of India, to -which 
office he had been appointed by the Court of Directors ; a union 
of offices -svdiich vastlj’ inci eased his labours. 

Between the j'ears ISd-i and 18-11 the measurements of the great 
arc were carried on, and in December of the latter year closed by 
the completion of the Beder base-line, a work accomplished by his 
chief assistant, Captain (now Sir Andrew Scott) Waugh. The 
whole Indian arc from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas was thus 
completed. These elaborate operations were fully detailed in 
Colonel Everest's work on the ‘ Measurement of two Sections of the 
iMeridional Arc of India,’ published in two rptaito volumes in 1847 ; 
a work which gained for its author a high reputation. 

In summing up the labours of Sir George Everest I cannot do 
better than qttote the expressive words tised when the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal nominated him an Honorary Member. *• (Jf the many 
woiks executed under Colonel Everest’s direction, the most im- 
portant, and that by which ho will be best known to posteritj’, is 
the northern portion of the great Meiidional Arc of India, 11^° 
in length. No geodetic measure in any part of the world surpasses, 
or perhaps ocpuils, in acctuacy this splendid achievement. By the 
light it throws on researches into the ligure and dimensions of the 
earth, it forms one of the most valuable contributions to that branch 
of science which we possess, whilst, at the same time, it constitutes 
a foundation for the geography of Northern India, the integrity of 
which must for ever stand unquestioned, t 'olonol Everest reduced 
the whole system of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India to 
order, and established the fixed basis on which the gec.graphy of 
liidia now rests.” 

After Sir George Everest's departure from India in December, 
1843, and retirement fi-om the service, his successor-, Sir Andrew 
Scott 'W'arrgh, took arr opjiorturrity of paying a well-deserved compli- 
ment to his former conrmarrding officer, by rranring after him the 
highest mountain measured in the Himalayas — namely, Moirnt 
Everest, whose height is 29,003 feet. 

At the conclusion of his active career in Irrdia, and orr settlirrg in 
England, it was quite natural that all scientific Societies should have 
wished to do honour to such a man. He therefore naturally became 
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a Fellow ol the Eoyal Societj', an active supporter of the Eoyal 
Institution, but especially was he appreciated bj" Geographers, 
inasmuch as he was for manj' years one of our most honoured 
associates in the Council of this Society, and one of the most 
distinguished scientific Geographers who ever hold the office of 
Vice-President. 

Professor Henry Eogees was a distinguished Geologist of the 
United States, who for the last years of his life became quite natu- 
ralised among us, and was indeed Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Glasgow at the time of his death. 

His chief work, entitled ‘ Tlie Geology of I’ennsjdvania, with a 
General View of the Geology of the United States,’ in d vols. 4to., 
was illustrated by so well-defined a map of the whole region of the 
United States, that even in this Society his name must be ever 
mentioned with respect. 

Besides the delineation of the boundaries of all the principal 
geological formations in the States, his sections are most ably 
drawn in showing how the strata of the Apalachian chain have 
been folded over and over, and how the whole have been violently 
affected, and in many cases reversed in their order, particularly 
in contact with igneous and metamorphic rocks of the eastern 
seaboard. 

The Eev. George Cecil Eenouaed, Eector of Swanscombe, near 
Eochester, who died on thelothFebniary last, in his eighty-seventh 
year, was one of the oldest Fellows of our Society, and during ten 
years (1836 to 18-16) acted most efficiently and zealously as Foreign 
Secretary. In early life, after leaving Cambridge, he fulfilled 
the duties of Chaplain to the British Embassy at Constantinople ; 
and, after an interval in England, went back to Turkey as Chaplain 
to the Factor at Smyrna, which appointment ho held to 1814. On 
returning to Cambridge, he was elected Professor of Arabic in that 
University. His acquaintance with the geography and languages 
of the East rendered him a most leading and useful member of the 
Asiatic and Geographical as also of the Syro-Egyptian and Numis- 
matic Societies. 

In regard to his incessant labours to correct and improve all the 
publications in our volume.s which related to Comparative Geo- 
graphy, or to Asiatic and African subjects, I can bear full testimony 
that this good and learned man laboured .successfully for others in 
the advancement of knowledge, without looking for praise or endea- 
vouring to gain any reputation for himself. As an editor his per- 
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spicuity was invaluable, as sbown by all tbe papers on classical or 
critical Geography 'whicli passed through his hands. 

His kindly manners and true modesty endeared him to every one 
of the Council with whom he acted, and when ho spoke on any moot 
point, he was as logical in his deductions as ho was accurate in his 
facts. 

An excellent parish priest, he united the utmost purity of life with 
a simple and guileless nature, chastened I)}’ a feeling of reverence as 
deep as it was real; for, disliking metaphysics, he always maintained 
that Faith has its owu high region whither lieason cannot follow it. 

Sir Stuakt Hoxalhson, who died on the 11th of January, 18()7, 
was brought up to commercial pursuits, his brother the late Dr. 
Donaldson, Head ISIaster of the School at Biiiy St. Edmunds, having 
been one of the most accomplished scholars of our day. At an early 
age he went to Mexico, where he remained some years, and acquired 
a knowledge of the Spanish language, which he spoke with fluency. 
About the year 18o0 he went to Australia, and was engaged at 
Sydney as a merchant for many years. 

On the establishment of Representative Institrrtions in the colony 
he became a Member of the Legislature, in which, being a ready 
and successful speaker, he took a prominent place. M hen re- 
sponsible Government was sot up in the Australian Colonies 
(1850) he became Colonial Treasurer, and on his return to 
England, in 1859, ho received the honour of knighthood. Among 
his good deeds he is to be remembered as one of the original 
Members of the Senate of the University of Sydney, in the founda- 
tion and conduct of which he took, as I am informed by Sir 
Charles Nicholson, a very important part, as well as in other 
colonial establishments. 

When he came among us here, we who knew him became soon 
attached to him, for his warm, cheerful, and genial manner ; whilst 
at our convivial parties his fluency and energy as a speaker will be 
always remembered. In short, both in Australia and at home, this 
open-hearted, generous man has left many friends to deplore his loss 
in the prime of life, and when he was striving to obtain a seat in 
the British Barliament. 

It is not within my province to endeavour to do justice to the 
various claims which many other deceased Fellows have unquestion- 
ably had to public recognition, irrespective of geographical science 
and researches. A mere enumeration, however, of the names of 
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tliose xvlio have "been taken from ns, many of whom were of 
reputation in other spheres, will indicate how well the Itoyal 
(dengi-aphical Society is siijiported by men of all classes in the 
iiriti'li dominions. In this melancholy li.st are the following : — 
The Marquis of Camden, K.G., n.c.L., one of our original members ; 
the second Maiquis of Lansdownc, son of our much lamented 
Founder; Lord IVorthbrook, well known as Sir Francis Baring, 
01. r., who, tvhen Fir.st Lord of the Admiralty, was a good 
supporter of Aictic exploration and Lady Franklin’s efforts ; 
Mr. T. Aleock, formerly Ji.r. ; Mr. .Joseph Beldam ; Mr. Charles 
Bathoe ; Captain John Cha])man, r.a. ; Mr. Daniel Clark ; Mr. John 
Dobie, E.s". ; Mr. George Dollond ; Mr. Peter Dickson ; Sir Alexander 
P. Gordon-Cumming, Bart., of Altyre : Mr. .J. Gilchrist : IMr. Charles 
Pascoe Grenfell, many years ir.i>. : Mr. llobert Carr Glynn ; Major J. F. 
Xapier Hewett ; IMr. Jacob Herbert; the llev. C. Hudson, the ardent 
Alpine explorer, who lust his life on the Matterhorn : Mr. F. S. 
Homfray ; Mr. E. Hanbnry, m.p. ; Captain Clement John.son; Com- 
mander Jone.s-Byrom, e.x. ; General Sir Harry Jones, g.c.b,. a 
highlj'-distinguished officer of Engineers, and latelj- Governor of the 
Eoyal Military College : Mr. C. H. C. Plowden : Mr. Thomas I'hinn, 
q.c., formeily jr.r., and latterH- Judge- Advocate of the Fleet, and 
Councillor of the Board of Admiralty ; IMajor Patrick Stewart, dis- 
tinguLhed for his engineering services under I.ord Clyde in the 
Indian war, and also in the laying down of the great telegraphic 
line through Persia to Hindo.stan ; Mr. J. F. Pike Scrivener; Mr. 
H. S. Dazley Smith; the Eev. W. Brownrigg Smith, sr.A. ; Mr. .John 
Stewart ; Mr. Alexander Trotter, the brother of the lamented 
explorer of the Xiger ; Mr. John Taylor ; Mr. Thomas Vardon ; 
Mr. C. M illich ; and the Eight Jlon. John J\ ynne. 

Ahmiraltv Surveys.* — T he Admiralty Surveys both at home and 
abroad have been carried out during the past year -with energy 
and success, and the results compare favourably with tho.se of any 
preceding year. T'he following sketch will convey an idea as to 
how the force has been distributed, and the amount of work 
which has been accomplished. 

Coasts of the Lnited Kingdom. — Captain E. J. Bedford, with his 
three assistants in the Lightning, have been employed in the Bristol 
Channel. They have completed a new Survey of Cardiff Eoad.s and 

* By the Ilyclrographer, Captain G. H. liicliards, r.n. 
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its approaches on a scale of four inches to the nautical mile, and 
have done much towards correcting the Chart of the upper portion 
of the Channel in the vicinity of the ^Velch Grounds, where great 
changes had been found to have taken place since the Surveys of 
181:7-9. This work is still in jwogress. 

Staff-Commander E. K. Calver, with his two assistants in the 
Purcupine, has been employed in making a minute examination of 
the eastern coasts of the United Kingdom, with a view to coivecting 
the charts and revising the Sailing Directions to meet the constant 
changes which are occurring on these shores. Five hundred and 
thirty miles of coast between Cape YtTatli, the noith-westernmost 
point of Scotland, and the Eiver Humber, have been so examined, 
and the entrances of the riveis Tay, Blyth, Tees, and Ilumbcr, 
where very considerable changes were found to have taken place, 
have been entirely re-surveyed. During the progress of this work 
a dangerous sunken ledge off Tarbot Kess — the promontory which 
separates the Doiuioch Firth from the Bay of Cromarty — has been 
discovered and placed on the charts. 

Channel Islands. — Staff'- Commander John liichards, with one 
assistant, has completed the coast-line of the Island of Jersey, and 
has constructed on a largo scale a plan of St. Helier's Bay, to enable 
the island authorities to improve and extend their present limited 
harbour accommodation. 

The exceptionally rocky nature <.if the shores of the Channel 
Islands, the many off-lying dangers, the strength of the tides, and 
the general intricacy of the navigation, render the progress of this 
important survey necessarily slow, and much remains to be done 
before we can supply a complete and satisfactory chart of the whole 
group with their approaches. Surveys of most of the islands, how- 
ever, are already separately published. 

Portsmouth . — A small party with a steam launch has been em- 
})loyed on the Bar, Spithead, and its neighbourhood, during the 
past year. The deepening of the entrance by artificial means, and 
the numerou.s works in progi-ess, have rendered it necessary that a 
constant watch should be ket^t to detect the least changes which 
may possibly take place. Commander Brooker, in conjunction with 
Mr. Hall, Master n.x., which latter officer succeeded in August last 
to the charge of the survey, has made a minute examination of the 
Bar on a scile of GO inches to the mile ; and it is satisfactory to find 
that the extra depth of between 6 and 7 feet water, which was 
obtained by dredging two years since, is fully maintained. 
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Foreign Surv’ys. — 2Iediterranean . — -The Hydra, -under Captain 
Shortland, has been employed during the past season in making a 
new survey of the Malta Channel, -which has involved a minute 
triangulation of the south and cast coasts of Sicily, the accurate 
determination of the various shoals, with elahorate soundings. This 
work is still in progress, and it is hoped will he completed during 
the present j’enr. 

China &d . — This Survey which is under the charge of Mr. J. AV. 
Eeed, Master r.x., in the Rifleman, extend.s from the Equator to the 
parallel of Hong-Kong, including the various passages southward 
and eastward of Singapore, together ndth the main and I’alawan 
routes. The whole region is encumbered with innumerable reefs 
and shoals, and although very much has been done towards de- 
termining their true positions, by the many eminent Surveyors who 
have been for years employed by the Admiralty on this service, no 
less important to all maritime nations than to Great Britain, much 
still remains to he completed before we can consider the routes to 
China free from danger. 

Mr. Eeed and his officers have been profitably employed during 
the past year in examining the reefs and shoahs in the main route. 
They have surveyed the St. Esprit Shoal, between the Paracels 
and Hong-Kong, the Fiery Cross or Investigator Eeef off the 
Korth-west Coast of Borneo, and detennined the time positions, or 
expunged from the Chart those of many other hitherto doubtful 
dangers. 

Forth China and Japan . — It was stated in our last Annual Eoport 
that the Sieallou:, employed for four years on this Survey, was 
on her way to England, and was to ho relieved by another vessel. 
The Sylvia, under Commander Brooker, has since left England on 
this duty. The Survey comprises a very extensive field of new, or, at 
any rate, little known ground, towards which trade is now rapidly 
advancing. 

The labours of the Surveyor have always been, and always must 
he, the precursor of Commerce ; and Japan, Formosa, the Korea — the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago — will long afford scope for his 
energy and talent. The vast Empire of Japan, indeed, has the 
outline of its shores fairly represented on our Charts upon the 
authority of its own ingenious geographers, and its princii)al ports 
to -iihich -u e are at pi esent admitted have been surve^'ed by ourselves i 
hut there is still a void which the annual record of disasters too 
clearly confirms, and which, if ancient custom is adhered to, it will 
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remain for ns to fill np. As to tlie Korea, it is at present almost a 
sealed book. 

The Scrpoi'f, a ship of war under the orders of the Commandcr-in- 
(.'hlef in China, commanded by an able survcj'ing officer, Commander 
Bullock, 2 ')erform.s also the duties of an auxiliary surveying vessel 
when necessary, or the exigencies of the service will admit ; and 
many valuable contributions to the hydrography of the China Scj.> 
have been received from Commander Bullock, more especially 
connected with the coasts of Jajian. 

Straits of Maijdtan . — It was al.'-o stated in our last report that iii 
withdrawing the second ve.sscl from the Mediterranean Survey now 
approaching completion, it was the intention of the xVdmiralty — 
considering the im^iortance of this Strait as a lino of steam com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Bacific Oceans, and the 
comparatively little that was known of those extensive channels 
leading northwards into the Gulf of I’edas from its western entrance 
— to undertake a thorough examination of this region. The Fassa’i, 
commanded by Captain jMaync, .sailed accordingly from England 
on this service in the fall of the i^ast year, and, from our latest 
information, had commenced her work under favourable circum- 
stances and with the cheerful co-operation of the Chilian Govern- 
ment. 

ll’esit ladies . — This Survey, which is carried on by hired vessels 
and boats, has been in abeyance during the last year, owing to the 
ofBcers who had been many years employed on it having returned 
to England. It has, however, been resumed under its former com- 
manding officer 3Ir. I’arsons, Master n.x., who, with two assistants, 
now commence the Suiweys of Barbadoes and Montserrat. 

Bermuda . — A small surveying party under Mr. Langdon, Master 
n.x., has been for some time engaged in sounding the various 
channels between the reefs of this group, the increased draught of 
water of our- ships rendering diving operations occasionally necessary 
to remove coral patches. 

The Gannef, a ship of war on the IVest India Station, commanded 
by an experienced surveying officer. Commander Chimmo, is also 
engaged in surveying operations, when other duties will permit. 
Commander Chimmo has, during the past season, completed the 
survey of the Gulf of Baria and other portions of the Island of Trini- 
dad, and made large plans of the entrance known as the “ Serpcnt'.s 
Jlouth,” and the anchorage of San Eernando. 

The Gannef, and gunboat Minstrel, under Commander Chimmo, 
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assisted by Mr. Scamell, Master R.N., have completed the soundings 
of the Ba}’’ of Fundy, and thus brought to a close the survey of 
Ivova Scotia. 

Kewf'jiiadlaud. — This suivey, under Mr. J. II. Kerr, Master e.n., 
and carried on in a hired vessel, has made steady progress during 
the last year. Mr. Kerr and his assistants also rendered essential 
service to the expedition which laid the Atlantic cable of lyoc, by 
buoying the course of the cable, and by piloting and assi.sting with 
their local knowledge the squadron which assembled in Trinity 
Bay on that occasion. 

British Columbia. — Mr. Pender, Master i:.x., in charge of this sur- 
vey, with two assistants, has been employed during the past year, 
with a hired vessel, in surveying the intricate and hitherto little 
known channels between the north end of Vancouver Island and the 
northern boundary of the British possessions, irr 54’ 40' n. lat., and 
has made good progress with this work ; he has also surveyed the 
bar and harbour at the eastern entrance of the Skiddegate Chanrrel 
in Queen Charlotte Island, as well as made plans of several useful 
anchorages, not before knowrr, on the shore of the mainland. The 
bar at the entrance of the Fruser liiver has also been re-srrrveycd, 
in consequence of material changes which had occurred in the depth 
and direction of the channel. 

Cape of Good Hope . — The survej’ of the shores of this Colony has 
rapidly advanced towards completion itirder Stall'- Commander 
Stanton, during the past year ; and, with the assi.itanco of H.M.S. 
Hajiid, Commander Stubbs, afforded him by Commodore Caldwell, 
the sounding.s between Storm Kiver and Cape Eecift'o have been 
satisfactorily completed. 

Colouial Sumps . — 1 ictoria . — Captain Cox having retired from 
the charge of this survey, after a long and useful service of more 
than thirty years in the surveying branch of the profe.ssion, has been 
succeeded by Commander ’Wilkinson, who, with his assistants during 
the past year, has made considerable progress in the survey of the 
exposed outer coast of this part of Australia — ha^ing completed 
from Port Phillip westward to within a league of Cape Otway. The 
Government of I ictoria have wisely placed the Colonial steamer 
1 u tona at Commander W ilkinson s disposal for this dutv during the 
last few months, the advantage of which over the former system of 
working in a small sailing-vessel is apparent in the increased pro- 
giess of the survey; and should it bo found practicable to continue 
this advantage to the survej-ing officers, we may expect at no distant 
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time to liavo the ■whole seahcard of this colony completely and satis- 
factorily surveyed. 

Xeic South Ilh^es. — Captain Sidney, in charge of this survey, has, 
with his t-wo assistants, made very good progress during the past 
year. The coast bet-ween Sydney and Port Stephens, a distance of 
8G miles, has been very carefully examined and chai'ted. A re- 
survey of the harbour of ^Newcastle, rendered necessary by the 
changes in the banks and channels, has also been made, and the 
harbour of Port Stephens has likewise been completed. 

Queensland. — The progress of the regular survey of the coasts of 
this colony has been somewhat interrupted, owing to changes among 
the officers; Stafl'-Commander Jeffery has retired from the charge 
of the survey, and his assistant been transferred to another colony. 
Mr. Bedwell, Master ii.v., has succeeded to the charge, and without 
any assistant has completed CO miles of the shores of Moreton Bay, 
and sounded over ISO square miles of gi-ound. 

Any loss of time, however, which has been sustained through the 
causes above named has been more than compensated for by the 
energy and ability (if Commander Karos, of the Salamander, who. 
while employed on special seivice between Brisbane and the new 
settlement of Somerset at Cape York, has lost no opportunity of 
adding to our hydrographical knowledge of those parts of the Eastern 
coast of Australia which had only been partially examined before : 
and since our last report Commander Kares has surveyed the eastern 
coast of Hinchinbroke Island, the Palm Island Group, and Cleveland 
Bay. 

The examination of the southern and eastern shores of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria by the Salamander was postponed during the last 
season, from press of other duties; but it has probably been canied 
out ere this. 

South Australia . — The little vessel employed on the survey of the 
coast of South Australia had, a.s stated in our last year’s report, been 
transferred for a very considerable time, at the request of the Colonial 
Government, to the north and north-westeni coasts of Australia in 
connection with the formation of new settlements. Latteily Mr. 
Howard, Master r.x., whorvas in charge, together with his assistant, 
Mr. Gu}', have been able to add considerably to our knowledge of 
these shores, and have charted the coast between Cape Croker, the 
north-east point of Coburg Peninsula and Cape Stewart, a distance 
of 250 miles. All this coast has been fairly sounded and several 
new dangers accurately determined and laid down, as 'vs^ell as detailed 
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plans made of Mountnorris Bay and tlie Liverpool Eiver. The 
vessel has now returned to Adelaide, and Commander Hutchison, 
having resumed the charge of the survey, has commenced his work 
on the eastern side of Spiencer Gulf, TO miles of the coast of which, 
southward of Cape Elizabeth, including a plan of Port ^'ictoria, have 
been already completed. 

Sammari /. — Duiing the year ISGG sixty-eight new charts have been 
engraved and puhli.shed, noteworthy among which is that showing 
the Agulhas Bank and the coast of the Capo of Good Hope from 
Ilondeklip Baj' to Port Natal. Upwards of original plates 
have been added to and corrected, and 1G8,900 charts printed. 

Sailing Directions for the approaches to the China Sea and Singa- 
pore, by the Straits of Sunda, Banka, Gaspar, Carimata, Phio, 
Tarella, Durian, and Singapore, as well as the annual light books, 
tide tables, and azimuth tables, have been published. 

CoxTixEXT.ro PcBLic.vrioxs. — Independently of the Societies esta- 
blished in many of the capitals of Europe for the promotion of 
Geographical Science, the chief source of infoiTnation has been, as 
in former years, Perthes’ ‘ Gcographischo ilittheihmgon,’ so ably 
conducted hj- our Honorary Associate, Dr. A. Petermann. Although 
the past year appears not to have been remarkable for any gi’oat 
discoveries in our science, many memoirs of considerable interest 
have been published in this important serial. Amongst those more 
especially deseiwing of mention is an article entitled ‘ Das Nord- 
lichste Land der Erdo’ (1867, Part v.), which contains a resume of 
the geographical and cartographical results of all the North Polar 
Expeditions in the neighbourhood of Baffin’s Bay from IGIG to the 
last joiu-ney of our Medallist, Dr. Hayes, in 18G1. The paper is 
illustrated by an excellent comparative map, which gives a clear 
view of the successive additions to our knowledge of this portion of 
the Arctic regions. A memoir by the well-known Siberian explorer 
and naturalist M. Eadde, is also well worthy of especial mention, 
describing the chief results of his travels and botanical researches 
in the Caucasus in the year 1865. This, together with a memoir by 
Otto Finsch, ‘ On the Geographical Distribution of Parrots’ (‘Mit- 
theilimgen,’ 1867, Part i.), illustrated by a map, coloured to show 
the ranges of the genera and families, furnish striking examples 
of the close connection of botanical and zoological distribution 
with our favourite science. Other papers worthy of attention are. 
Payer’s ‘ Investigation of the Ortler Alps j’ Colonel E. von Sydow’s 
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A’iew of European Cartography in 18G5 and 1866 ; an article b}' the 
learned Editor, advocating warmly the estahli&hment of a German 
Society for the promotion of geographical expeditions ; and, lastly, 

‘ Altitude measurements of the Eocky Mountains in Colorado Tend- 
tory,’ in which it is shown that Pike’s Peak and other culminating 
points are exceeded in height by peaks in the Sierra Xevada range 
of California, as measured by the Geological Survey of that State. 

Grundemann’s Missionary Atlas . — A special Atlas devoted to the 
illustration of the Geography of I’rotostant Missions, and compiled 
by Dr. Grirndemann, is now in course of publication, in German 
and English editions. The first parts, containing maps of several 
districts on the est Coast of Africa, have already appeared, and 
the work seems likely to prove very useful to all thu.se who are 
interested in the progre.s.s of missions in little-known parts of the 
world, especially as the map.s contain much detail and are in a 
convenient and portable form. 

Africa. — Dr. Livingstone. — During the last few months our 
thoughts have been directed, with painful interest, to the last 
enterprise of our eminent associate, Livingstone. For reasons which 
I have explained at our evening meetings, and also through the 
public press, I have never admitted that there existed any valid 
proof whatever of the death of that great traveller. And now that 
Arab traders have arrived from a spot close to the reported scene of 
the murder, long after the event was said to have taken place, and 
brought to the Sultan of Zanzibar the intelligence that ho had passed 
safely into the friendly Babisa country to the westward, and that a 
report has arrived at Zanzibar that a white man had reached the 
Lake Tanganyika, we have fresh grounds for hoping that he may 
now he pursuing his journey in the interior. In truth, we have 
recently obtained good evidence of the mendacity of the man 
Moosa, on whose statement alone the death was reported — it being 
known that he has given one version of it to the Consul and Dr. 
Kirk at Zanzibar, and also to the British resident at Johanna, and 
an entirely different one to the Sepoy examined, on his return to 
Bombay, by Colonel Eighy. We have, therefore, the strongest 
grounds for disbelieving the story altogether, and for hoping that 
our great traveller has passed safely through the intei mediate 
country and reached the Lake Tanganyika, the great object of his 
mission. 

Already Livingstone, by crossing the northern end of his own 
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Lake Xyassa, has determined one important point in respect to the 
watershed of South Africa, for he has proved, according to Dr. 
Kirk, that this great sheet of water hero terminates, and is not 
connected with the more northerly Lake Tanganyika. If ho has 
been spared, as we all hope, he has before him as grand a career as 
was ever laid out before an African explorer, it being now pro- 
bable that Tanganyika, a fresh-water sea which must have an 
outlet, is connected on the north with the Albert X3'anza of Laker 
and others belong to the Xile sj’stem. For although Burton and 
Speke estimated the height of Lake Tauganj-ika to be little more 
than 1800 feet above the sea — the Albert, or lower lake being, 
according to Baker, 2720 feet — many persons, mistrusting the results 
obtained bj- the use of a bad theimometer, still think it probable 
that the Tanganyika may communicate through a gorge in the 
mountains at its northern end with the Albert Nj'anza of Baker ; 
for both these waters lie in the same meridian. 

Pursuing this subject, our associate Mr. Findlaj-, after a compa- 
rison of the altitude observations of Burton and Speke, on the first 
East African expedition, those of Speke and Grant on the second, 
and of Baker on his great journey to the Albert X'j’anza, has 
prepared a memoir in which ho endeavours to prove that these 
various altitudes are not inconsistent with Tanganj-ika being 
the furthermost lake of the Xile sj-.stem, with an exit into Albert 
Xyanza. This important argumentative memoir will bo read to 
us at our first meeting after the Anniver.saiy. 

For mv'.self, I give no opinion on a question which, like maiy 
others respecting African geographv, can really bo decided bj- po.si- 
tive survej- only. Lot us, then, trust that I.ivingstone has been 
enabled to .solve this singularlj' interesting problem. 

In the mean time, not believing in the death of Livingstone on 
the sole testimonj- of one of his cowardly baggage-bearer.s who fled, 
and who has already given difl'erent versions of the catastrophe, 
I am sure the Society' and the public will approve of the course I 
lecommended, and in which I was coidiallj" supported by the 
Council, and, to their gveat credit, by Her Majesty’s Government, 
namelj-, to send out a boat expedition to the head of I.ake 
Xyassa, and thus ascertain the truth. If by this exhaustive search 
we ascertain that, sceptical as we are, the noble fellow did 
fall at that spot where the Johanna man said he was killed, why- 
then, alas ! at our next anniversary, it will be the sad duty of your 
President, in mourning for his loss, to dwell upon the wondrous 
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achievements of his life. If, on the contrary, we .should learn 
from our own envoys, and not merely from Arab traders, that he 
has passed on into the interior (and this we shall ascertain in 
six or seven months), why then, trusting to the skill and indomitable 
pluck of Livingstone, wo may feel assured that, among frietidlj- 
Aegro tribes, who know that he is their steadfast friend, he may still 
realize one of the grandest gVMjgraphieal triumphs of our era, the con- 
nexion of the great Tanganyika with the waters of tlie Xile .system. 

But even here I would hrive my countrymen who are accustomed 
to obtain rapid intelligence of distant travellers not to despair if 
they should be a year or more without any news of our undaunted 
friend. For, if he be alive, they must recollect that ho has with 
him a small band only of fairliful negTocs, no one of whom 
could be spared to traverse the wide regions between Lake Tangan- 
yika and the coast. Until he himself reappears — and how long was 
ho unheard of in his fir.st great traver.se of Southern Afiical — wo 
have, therefore, little chance of knowing the tine result of his 
mission. But if, as I fervently pray, ho .should return to us, with 
what open arms will the country receive him ! and how rejoiced 
will j'our Fresident be, if he lives, to pre.dde over as grand a 
Livingstone festival as he did when this noble and lion-hearted 
Traveller was about to depart on his second great expedition. 

The party which I have announced as about to proceed to Eastern 
Africa, to procure accurate information concerning Livingstone, 
will be commanded by Hr. E. B. Young, who did excellent service 
in the former Zambesi expedition, in the management of the Ladtj 
yi/assa river-boat. \\’ith him will be associated Hr. Henry Faulk- 
ner, a young volunteer of gi'eat promi.se, and two acclimatised men, 
one a mechanic and the other a .seaman. The expedition, I am 
happy to say, is waimly supported liy Her iMajesty’s Government, 
and the building of the boat is rapidly pitigressiug under the orders 
of the Board of Admiralty. The boat will be a .■-ailing one, made 
of steel, and built in piece.*, no one of which will weigh more than 
50 lbs., so that the portage of the whole by irativos past the cata- 
racts of the Shire will be much facilitated. The Government have 
arranged for the transport of the party to the Cape, with the boat 
and stores, by the African mail- steamer on the 9th of next month.'** 

* To the credit of the Union Steam Packet Company the boat has been taken 
out free of charge. Whilst these pa^es are passing through the press, I learn that 
■the party sailed from Plymouth on the 11th instant. — Ji'ue PC, lSb7. 
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Arrived there, one of our cruisers ■will take them to tlie Luaho 
mouth of the Zambesi, where the boat -will be put together, and the 
party — having engaged a crew of negroes — be left to pursue 
their noble and adventurous errand, by the Zambesi and the Shire, 
to the head of the Lake Xyassa. On account of the heavy seas 
•which prevail on the western or leeward side of that lake, the 
expedition will keep close to its eastward shore, hitherto unex- 
plored, and it is expected it will reach Kampunda, at the northern 
extremity, by the end of October, and there ascertain whether 
our great traveller has perished as reported, or has passed forward 
in safety through Cazembe to the Lake Tanganyika. 

Senegal . — In former Addresses I have had occasion to record the 
great services rendered to Geography by the enlightened Governor 
of the Trench possessions on the Senegal, Colonel Faidherbe. ■who 
has greatly extended our knowledge of the country along the banks 
of that river. The most advanced post of the French is ^ledine, near 
the cataracts of Folou, COO miles from the mouth, up to which 
point the river is navigable, during the rainy months, for vessels 
drawing 12 feet of water. With a view to ascertaining the political 
condition of the countries beyond the eastern frontier, as also to 
fix accurately the geographical positions of places between the 
Upper Senegal and the Niger, an expedition ■^■as sent out by 
Colonel Faidherbe, in 180-3, to traverse the distance betw’oen 
3Iedine and the important town of Segou, which had been visited 
by our own renowned traveller Mungo Park, sixty years previously. 
The mission was most ably and .successfully carried out by Lieu- 
tenant E. Mage and Dr. Quintin of the French navy. Countries 
recently desolated by semi-religious wars carried on by Mussulman 
chiefs were traversed with great danger, and the positions of the 
route carefully laid down ; the road taken being a detour to the 
north, after crossing the Senegal, by Diangounte, to Yamina, on the 
Niger, and thence by canoe to Segou. By this joui-ney Lieutenant 
Mage has filled up a void in all maps of the region of the tapper 
Senegal, and corrected the positions of many places as previously 
laid down by Mungo Park and others; but the accuracy of our 
English traveller in the most important points is cheerfully acknow- 
ledged by his accomplished French successor, especially, for instance, 
in the position of Yamina, which Mungo Park fixed at 13° 15', and 
Lieutenant Mage found to be 13° 17' x. lat. The expedition 
returned to the mouth of the Senegal in June, 1866, and the 
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French Geographical Societj' in the present year has rewarded the 
courageous leader with one of its gold medals. 

Asia. — Y\'hilst, with the exception of the probable settlement of 
the north end of Lake Xyassa by the last journey of LiYingstone, 
little has been added in the past year to our stock of knowledge 
respecting Africa, much information has in the .same period been 
elicited regarding the geography of Central Asia, particularly as 
respects the physical features of those vast northern portions of it 
which have been explored by the Luosians, and the positions of 
places and mountain ranges laid down by our own surveyors to 
the north of British India, 

At the head of the labours which have elucidated the comparative 
geogi'aphy of this quarter of the globe, I place the two remarkable 
volumes produced by our distinguished associate Colonel Henry 
Yule, C.B., entitled ‘ Cathay and the AVay Thither,’ published by our 
active auxiliaries the members of the Hakluyt Society, and of 
whose productions our Secretary Mr. Clomcnt.s IMavkham is the 
perspicuous editor. Although the student of the former condition 
of China and the surrounding regions has ever dwelt with profit 
and delight on the descriptions of the great traveller Marco 
Polo, as first brought under the notice of modern English readers 
by Marsden, and as since rendered so popular by the excellent 
work of M. Pauthier, it was left for Colonel Yule vastly to 
extend our acquaintance with the amount of information possessed 
b}’ our ancestors in the mediceval centuries which succeeded to 
the epoch when the great Venetian lived. By gathering together 
in one collection various recoids of other travellers in the East, 
commencing -with those of the quaint and original Friar Odoric 
of Pordenone, in the fourteenth century, Colonel Yule has not 
only satisfied the cravings of scholars, but has at the same time 
gratified geographers by the preparation of a most instructive map 
of Asia, such as it was when explored by' those earlier travellers, 
and when it was rrded over by the ditferent branches of the family' 
of Chinghiz Khan. 

The contrast between the statistical and political condition of Asia, 
particularly its central portion, in those days when mercantile men 
traversed it freely from Azof or from Tabriz to India and China, and 
the present time, when there exists so small an amount of land inter- 
course with Europe, is truly astonishing. In tho.se days, and even 
as late as the sixteenth century, Samarkand, a city' renowned as a 

i 2 
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seat of Moliammedan learning, was frequented by embassies, includ- 
ing one from the King of Spain. Even our own Queen Elizabeth 
was so anxious in the first year of her reign to open out an inter- 
course by way of the Caspian with Persia and India, that she 
addressed a letter to the Great Sophi, Emperor of the Medes and 
Paithians.” It was then (1.558) that Jenkin.son, our English traveller, 
made the journey from Astrachan to Bokhara, passing by Urghendj. 

Xow, with the exception of Pussia, whose mi.ssion in 1841 has 
been noticed in previous addres.ses, no European jiower has had 
any sort of intercourse with the truculent Emir of Bokhara, to 
whom much of this fine region is, alas ! subjected. It has since been 
left to stray travellers, one of the last of whom is the enterprising 
Hungarian Vambeiy, to explain to the civilized world the real 
state of this region, once so important, and now so fallen through 
tyranny and misgovernment. Ko one can have read that author’s 
sketch of the condition of the natives in either of the Khannats 
of Khiva or Bokhara without rejoicing that I’ussia has, through 
the energy of her Government, at la.st brought these barbarians to 
respect the frontiers of an empire which has establi.'-hed a safe lino 
of communication between its own teiritories and those of China. 

One of the mo.st important statistical results of modern geogra- 
phical re.iearch, and the employment of natural means to a great 
end, is the bringing into real use, for the first time in hi.story, 
the Eiver .Jaxartes of the ancients (now called the Syr Daria), and 
navigating it with steamers from its mouth on the Sea of Aral for 
many hundred miles into Tmkistan and Kokand. By this great 
feat, and by the erection of forts, Eussia has established an entirely 
new and well-protected route between Europe and China, far to the 
north of that followed by travellers and merchants in the middle 
ages, which was from the south end of the Caspian. 

England, holding as she does so high a maritime position among 
the nations, may reflect with satisfaction on her great eastern 
ttafSc with India and t. hina, cariled on by her own great road, 
tno ocean ; and, far trom envying the recent oj;ening out of thi.s 
land and river route through Central Asia, she may be well plea.sed 
that her Koithern allies should have a beneficial commercial traffic 
by caravans with those fertile regions of north-western China, with 
v hich, in fact, we never have had any' intercourse, but with whom 
the Eussians have traded for ages, though always until now with 
moie or less impediment, due to the forays of the intermediate wild 
people, and particulaily the Kokandians. dhe two great empires 
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of Eussia and China seem, in fact, to he destined by nature to inter- 
change commodities by land and river communications through 
Central Asia ; and so long as the line of such commerce between 
them is separated, as it now is, from British India and its depend- 
encies by mountainous, sterile, and snowy regions, impassable by 
modern armies, there never can be the smallest ground of jealousy 
on the part of Britain. 

On this head I was much gratified, at our vcrj' last meeting, 
in listening to the able memoir of Captain Sherard Osborn on the 
actual state of Chinese Tartary, an enoimous region that has become, 
through the relaxation of the Chine.ie hold, “ no man’s land,” and in 
hearing from the eloquent author, a.s well as from the commentators 
on his 31emoir, that, instead of any apprehension being entertained 
regarding the late liussian advances, it was generally fedt that it 
would bo greatly to the advantage of the natives, as well as to 
British power in India, that the influence of a civilized Chiistian 
nation should be extended eastward over a region now becoming 
desolate through niisgovernment and lawlessness.''' 

Those considerations lead me naturally to say a feu' words upon 
the geographical operations of our med.dlLt Admiral Boutakofi', 
which have mainly led to the establishment of the new Eussian 
lino of eastern traffic, and whicli have justly obtained for him a 
high reputation. The first of these enterprises might almost bo 
called the geograpihical discovery of the Aral Sea. For, although 
this great mass of salt water had been known to Arabian geographers 
during several centuries under the name of the Sea of K.hwarezm. 
though its shores had been visited by travellei's, one of whom was 
the accomplished Eussian geographer George von Meyendorf, who 
described the mouths of the Syr Daria or Jaxartes, at its north- 
eastern extremity, and another. General Borg,| who led a Eussian 
expedition along its western banks in the winter of 1825-C, no ship 
had ever sailed upon this inland sea. The first vessel launched upon 
it was constructed at Orenburg in 1848, and transported in pieces 
across the deseif, and in it Boutakofi', after two years of navigation. 


* The reader who 'wishes to become 5c((uaiuted with the ph} sical features and 
boundaries of the districts of Chinese Tartary, so weii expounded bv Capt. Sherard 
Osborn, and of wdiich lie prepared a la’jre map, must consult Keith Johnston’s 
Library Map of Asia, published l>y Wr. Stanford, in the preparation of which 
Mr. Trelawney Saunders look a leading part. 

t See the first published notice of the remarkable expedition of General Berg 
in lS-25, in the work of m}-self and coadjutors, ‘Russia and the Ural Mountains,’ 
vol. i. p. 310. General Berg is now Count de Berg, aud the Emperor’s repre- 
sentative in Russian Poland. 
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tiefined the real shape of the coast, established the depths of the 
sea, and 'was the discoverer of the large island in it, the wild ante- 
lopes of which came to stare with astonishment, yet without fear, 
at their first invaders. 

Fifteen years have elapsed since I communicated the first im- 
portant jiajior of Boutakoff to this Society, and it was spoken of with 
all the praise it merited in my Anniversary Address of the year 
1853.* The successful exploration of the Jaxartes, and the dis- 
covery of its fitness for steam navigation, which was the next exploit 
of Boutakoff, led to the establishment of the gicat central route to 
China already mentioned, and Kussia naturally availed herself of 
the commercial advantages thus presented in these natural features 
near the boundaries of her Asiatic possessions. 

The question now arises, whether, by these enterprises, the honour 
does not tnily belong to Russia of liaving, for the first time in his- 
tory, defined the course of the Syr Daria and its exit into the Sea 
of Aral ? The classical writers were, as I shall presently show, 
ignorant of tho true geography of this region, particularly of its 
northern part, and an attentive consideration of its geological 
structure and physical outlines has led me, followed by the 
inquiries I have made among comparative gcogi'nphei’s who have 
well studied the subject, to believe that their silence with respect 
to the Aral Sea is no proof that it has not existed during tho whole 
of the historical era. 

Holding this opinion, I necessarily differ from my friend Sir 
H. liawlinson, who, in observations rceerrtly delivered from the 
chair of this Society f made a very ingenious statenrerrt, and gave 
it as his opinrou that there was sufficient evidence to show that in 
early times, say from GOO years before the Christian era to 500 or GOO 
years after it, both the river Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the 
Caspian, tho Aral being non-existent. That afterxvards, aird up to 
the year 1300, they fell into the Aral, and that for tho next two 
hundred years (1300 to 1500) they came back into the Caspian, 
subsequently flowing gradually back into the Aral and forming the 
Sea as we now know it. 

Although I know that my colleague will admit that my geo- 
logical data mrrst have some weight, I have to claim his irrdulgenco 
for venturing to question the views of so eminent a scholar respect- 


^ ‘ Journal, vol. xxiii,. President’s Address, p. Ixxxvi. 
t S.e ‘ Proceedings,’ 11th March, 1807. 
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ing the changes of physical features in this region that may have 
happened in the days of history. Supported, however, as I am hy 
the opinions of men on whose knowledge I place great reliance, I 
must say that I cannot regard the Persian manuscript, which was 
presented to Sir Henry hy a clever chief of Herat, to he a document 
of sufficient value to override the conclusions at which I have 
arrived on many independent grounds. 

Concerning the ancient course of the Oxus, I see no reason to 
differ from the Persian writer and Sir Henry. But when it is 
stated that in the year .\.D. 1417 the .Jaxartes had deviated from its 
former course, and instead of flowing into the Caspian (as the 
ancients had it), joined the Oxiis, and thus, the two rivers occupy- 
ing one and the same bed, came into that sea, I must withhold my 
assent. This is a novel and striking statement, and before wo 
attach credence to it w'o must have some physical evidence to sus- 
tain it. In my state of scepticism regarding the value of this 
Persian manuscript, now fur the first time produced, that which 
strikes me a pAori as a sign of its invalidity, is, that when this 
region was open to knowledge through the long-enduring reign 
of the civilised and literary Arabians (say from the 7th to the 
lljth century), the Aral was known and laid down as a distinct 
water-basin under the name of Sea of Khwarezm. On the other 
hand, when after that jjeriod knowledge became dim and local, 
and civilisation was at its lowest ebb, then it was that the Aral 
disappeared. Ily conclusion from this coincidence of the supposed 
emptying of the Aral, with the absence of records respecting it, 
would be that the sea had existed during all that time, but that 
there were then no geographers to record the fact. 

In treating this subject, let us first consider the separation of 
the Aral from the Caspian as originally dependent on geological 
changes of the surface, and then proceed to estimate the value we 
arc to attach to the writings of the classical authorities in reference 
to a region so very imperfectly known to them. As a geologist who 
has studied this Aralo-Caspian question ia situ I beg to place on 
record in our Geographical volumes my view of the prehistoric 
physical outlines of a region which, with the exception of the 
obliteration of one mouth of the Oxus, has, I venture to think, 
undergone no essential change during the human period. 

According to all good authorities, including Humboldt, there 
existed in the latest tertiary, or what some call quaternary times, a 
vast depression on the surface of the globe, extending over 8,000 
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square marine leagues, in -svliicli a great inland sea was accu- 
mulated, and wliicli, in a work on Eussia, my associates and my- 
self first mapped out under Iluniliuldt’s name of Aralo-Caspian.’* 
In that sea there lived an ahundance of molluscous and other 
animals, all of species having a local and limited range, and 
all strikingly distinguished from the more numerous animals of 
oceanic seas. Xow, owing to the upheaval of large poitions of the 
bottom of that old inland sea, its animal contents foimed, in a fossil 
state, the StepjDe limestone, as seen at dillerent levels over an enor- 
mous area. Owing to these ju-eliistoric movements of the cru.st of the 
earth, those fo.ssil lemains are seen to occiq^y the strata on the hanks 
of the lake <jf Aral, as well as on tlio shores of tlie ( 'asiiian Sea. They 
also occur at various places and at different heights in the adjacent 
Steppes, extending westwaul to the country of the Ton f'ossacks to 
the north of the Sea of Azof, whole 1 have my.self examined them. 
There is therefore no doubt tliat, in prehisroric times, tlie Aral 
and the Caspian, and al.'-o portiou.s of a mueli wider region, now 
raised above them, wcie occupied ly one vast internal and de- 
pressed sea, large portiun.s of wldch have been desiccated. Ily 
these movements of elevation tliat part of ihc former great sea 
which Lecaiuo the Aial w<us elevated to about 1 J 7 ft. above the former 
western part, or pre.sent ( 'a.spian, and the seas thu.s insulated were 
separated through the same movement.s by the eh-vatod plateau 
now called h'.st-Urt. 

This was the plncsical condition of the re.gion long before 
tradition or history, flumboldt has well lemarked that the gieat 
Aralo-(.aspian clepre.ssion had a similar origin to the much deeper 
cavity in the earth’s surface occupied by the Dead Sea, though the 
one is onlj 8o feet and the other nearly feet beneath the Ocean. 
Now, if we endeavonr to account theoretically for the low present 
lee el of the old Aralo-Caspian >Sea hy evaporafion only, we are met 
by the fiicfs that large portions of its former bottom have been 
lai.'.fd to diflerent aTLitndes in the surrouiuling retrion and that the 
levels of the Sea of Aral and the Caspian are abo dilfjient, and are 
separated by the groat plateau of Ust-IT-t. As it is impossible 
to explain the existence of the much deeper cavity of the Dead Sea 
except hy a greater sinking of the earth’s crust, so i.s such a 
phenomenon precisely what geohgi.sts would e.xpeet to see realized 


* See ‘ Kussia in Europe and the Uial 
particularly observe the map and section, p. 
Easpiaii and the Ust-E rt to the Sea of Aial. 


lloimtaiiis,’ Tol. i. pp. .‘;(;. 3 - 3 M, and 
311, from tlie Sea of ,\zof acio.^s the 
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as a natural and compensating result of tlie corresponding uplieaval 
of the adjacent lofty mountains of Asia. 

This being the conclusion at which geologists have arrived, let us 
see if it ho interfered wuth by any reliable historical records. As to 
the knowledge possessed by Alexander, or his eotemporaries, it really 
does not touch the question of the relative courses of the t)xus and 
Jaxartes towards their mouths. For Alexander crossed the Oxus at 
about 400 miles above its mouth, and the most western jioint at 
which the great conqueror reached the Jaxartes was Cyropolis, 
wheie he passed it to defeat the Scythians ; and that spot is about 
equidistant fi'om the Aral Sea. Consequently, neither Alexander 
nor his generals could know anything of the real course of cither 
river for great distances above their mouths. Scholars and com- 
parative geographers douLt, indeed, if any weight can be attached 
to the unanimous statement of the Greeks, that both the Oxus 
and Jaxartes flowed into the Caspian, by mouths some ooO miles 
apart,* when they see how' equally unanimous were the writers 
who came between Herodotus and I'tolcmy in believing the Caspian 
to be but a gulf of the Northern Ocean! Again, we sec how 
persistently the followers of Alexander confounded the Jaxartes 
itself with the Tanais, and fancied that they had doubled back upon 
the rear of Europe. 

The expedition of Alexander,” says Humboldt, “ far from ex- 
tending or rectifying the geography of the Caspian Sea, confounded 
the Tanais with the Jaxartes, and the Caucasus with the Paropa- 
misus or Hindu Kush." f Again, '• It is through a singular combi- 
nation of circumstances that tbo great IMacedonian expedition, which 
in other respects extended the geographical horizon of the \\ estern 
nations, became fatal to the geography of the Caspian Sea." i 
Further on, he says, “Some traces of the Sea of Aral, described 
as a great basin to the cast of the Ural or Jaik Kiver, are iiitlccd 
found in Menander, the Hyzantine historiographer; but it is only 
with the .series of Arabian gcogi'aphers, at the head of whom, in the 
tenth century, we must place El-lstachry, that we fir»t obtain a 
certain knowledge of the topograjJiy of these countries.” § 

The truth is, that, when it was thus loosely .'aid, that both the 
Oxus aud Jaxartes flowed into the Caspian, we must make duo 
allowaance for the ignorance of the ancients of the northern portion 


* 2400 stadia according to Eratosthenes, and SO 
botli quoted by i:^tiabo. 

t ‘ Asie Centrale,' vol. ii. p. 14. 


parasangs according to Patroclus, 
§ Ibid., p. 1 


;; Ibid., p. 155, 
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of this vast region, particularly of the course of the Jaxartes, which 
no one of them had fullj' explored, and at the mouth of which none 
of them had arrived. 

If, indeed, we rely on the sagacious Eennell, he, in his great 
work on the ‘ Geographical System of Herodotus,’ niaj’ ho said to 
have e.stablislied this jtoint, for, in .'^peaking of the old geographers, 
he says, “ they understood tho A, -cl to he iudmltd in the Ca-pian, 
since they knew hut of one expanse of water in that quarter ; for 
the Cyrus and Araxes, Oxus and Jaxartes, were all supposed to fall 
into the same sea.’’ This he contrasts with tin; accurate subsequent 
knowledge of the Arabian geographers. And truly so, for this 
was tho regular ju'ogress of observation, and a great advance over 
tho ignorance of the classical writer.s respecting these hyperborean 
tracts. In those times tho regious inhabited bj' the 3Iassageta) 
and tho King of Kharasmia (the present Khiva) were barbarous 
countries, never explored by geographers ; and, consequently, the 
classical authorities could only have obtained the little knowledge 
they posse.ssed from native hearsay. 

In his able essay on tho ‘Life of Alexander tho Great,’ Williams 
distinctly lays down, in his map of that period, tho seas of the Aral 
and Caspian as distinct bodies of water. The same separation is 
given by Ilennell, in his map of the twenty satrapies of Darius 
rlystaspes ; and, whilst in it ho indicates the Oxus llotving into the 
Caspian, and tho Jaxartes into the Aral, he shows completely how 
the two seas were scpaiutod by what ho terms tho high plateau of 
Samoh, the Ust-Urt of tho ju'osent day. 

Again, Thirlwall, in his ‘ History of Greece,’ plainly leads us to 
believe that the Greeks could have known nothing of tho region of 
the Sea of Aral and the mouth of the Jaxartes, except what they 
derived from the reports of the King of Kharasmia, who came from 
a ^ distance in the north to visit Alexander. In short, there is no 
historical evidence whatever to oppose the view, that the outline 
and structure of the Aralo-Caspian region, as now seen, was deter- 
mined, as I have said, long anterior to tho historical era. 

n the point of the prehistoric separation of tlie Aral from 
the Caspian, I entirely concur with Humboldt. “ If we ascend,” 
he says, to the piimitive condition of tho vast Mediterranean 
concavity, I should be led to believe that, notwithstanding tho 
diminution of surface which the Caspian and Aral basins may 
have undergone in the historical times, from Hecatmns and 
Herodotus down to the tenth century of our era-i. .. to the davs of 
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the Arab geographers El-Istaehry and Ebn ITankal — the event 
of the separation of the Aral and Caspian rcnioniits to a geolo- 
gical epoch, which, like the separation of the Euxine and the 
Caspian, or the opening ont of the Dardanelles and the Straits of 
Gibraltar, are all ante-historical, or far beyond an3- human tra- 
dition."’ * 

In sustaining this view it is to be remarked that, whilst the 
Aral Sea trends from north to south, the St'r Daria and its em- 
branchment the Ivuvan Daria, which flow into it from the cast, 
have had courses at right angles to that sea itself ; thus favouring 
tlic geological view that the great movement which produced the 
plateau of the Ust-I'rt, separated the Sea of Aral from the Caspian, 
and loft the chasm occupied hj' the Aral, wa.s also accompanied (as 
is usual in such elevations) hj’ transverse flanking openings in the 
mainland, on the east, along which those rivers flowed. In this 
view the parallelism of the Syr Daria to that of the Kuvan Daria, 
about oO miles south of it, is remarkable. 

If the Jaxurtos ever flowed to the south-west, as suggested by 
hsir II. liuwlinson, it must Lave joined the Oxrrs long before the 
united streams fell into the Caspian, which is veiy distant from 
the nearest 2)oint of the valley of the Oxus. But if such an union of 
the great streams ever existed in so southern a latitude, it mu.st 
have been perfcctlj’ well known to tbo ancients, and they have 
made no allusion to it. On tbe contrary, they believed and Lave 
stated, that the rivers fell inclojrcndeutlr- into the Ca.s2riaii, and by 
dift’erent courses, sejiarated from each other hr' a wide interval. 

Whilst I think that, ^u'ohablj’, the mauj'-mouthed Oxus alwaj's sent 
a large portion of its wiiters into the Aral, I also quite believe that 
one of the brairches debouched formerlj' into the Caspian, as exjdained 
bj' Humboldt, and as piroved indeed bj- tbo old English traveller 
Jenkinson, to whom be refers. It will also be pireseutly seen that 
tbe distinguislied Asiatic gcograjiber Semenof would explain tbe 
desiccation of tlio foimer or Caspriau branch of the Oxus in another 
manner. The stoprpage of that watercourse (formerh’ air usual lino 
of tratfic) may also be accounted for by a local elevation of land in 
that latitude ; for it is not remote from the scene of igneous erupr- 
tions that ptroduced volcanic mountains, as tbe greater and lesser Bal- 
kan, near the ancient desiccated mouth of the Oxus. buch a change 
of level maj', indeed, have been caused by tbe same subterranean 


Humboldt, ‘ Asie Ceutrale,’ vol. ii. p. 146. 
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forces which, in this latitude, evolve, at the present day, the fires of 
Baku, and have recently thrown up volcanic mud-islands near the 
southem end of the Casjiian. The elevating effect of these forces 
would deflect the Caspian bi’anch of the Oxus and cause its waters to 
unite with the branches which flowed north waids into the Aral Sea. 

The great distinction between the views taken by Sir Henry liaw- 
linson and myself is, that whilst I believe the main outlines of the 
Aralo-Casjiian region were determined by movements of the earth 
in quaternarj’ or later tertiary times, he refers the great changes 
which he believes to have been made in the courses of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes to no very distant historical dates ; thus referring the 
emptying and refilling of the deep hollow in which the Aral Sea 
lies to comparatively modern times. 

lie offers, indeed, one argument, which, if sustained, would at 
once dispose of my view. In support of the opinion that the Aral 
Sea was non-existent in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


he states that in those days travellers from Europe to x\sia pa.ssed 
over dry lands since occupied by that sea. If this were sub- 
stantiated, the belief 1 have adoi'tod that the sC])aratiou of the 
Aral from the Caspian, and the uplieaval of the broad intervening 
plateau of the Lst-lit, would he at once removed from a ])re- 
historic period to the Jays of Henry HI. and the two first Edwards 
of English history. 

How, surely, if so groat a terrestiial change of surface as this had 
happened in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuiics, the rumour 
of it would have been bruite'l throughout Europe and Asia. Un- 
willing. however, to rest upon any notions of my own, I have 
consulted that admirable comparative geographer. Colonel Tule. 
as to the routes taken by the mediieval travellers of that d;ito ; and 
he having favoured me with much information re.specting the whole 
of this subject, I extract from his letter the appended long note.* 
B} refcience to it the reader will see that no foundation fur such 
an assertion is to ho traced in the narratives of these old travellers. 
For even when the starting point of their journey eastward lay 
upon the \ olga, their line of march is traced either quite to tho 
south of tho Aral through the lands of modern Khiva, or more to the 
north of tha t sea, and probably beyond sight even of its shores. 



on surer ground iu the nnnattve 'oftl.e i;mb.-.sw of Zom,trchu.s to tlie Khau of 
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In considering Mdiat changes have or may have occurred within 
the historic period, and quite independent of all former or geo- 

the Tuik^ ahnut the rear oTO. The lemains of the histoiiaii MenanJei', which relate thii 
iiiis'-ion. are un fort ur ate! v hut fragments, ami do not say how* Zemarchiit. got from 
Bvzantium to Cent'al Asm. But on h:s r^-turu route, w'hich lay to the noith of the 
C,i<;pian, we aie ti M that be’hie ie..ching the livGl^ fch and DaicJi ('ni'jmieatly the 
niodein 1-hnha and L’lal) t ho pa-'-wd for twidvo daV'' ah-iig the samly maigm of a coitam 
'irc'd And V ul' I’li'i'H. TliK look-' \e'’y hko th** Aial ; nor ]>iobably W'il Sir Homy 
Ihiwlin“'on donv it^ oM'-tence at that dat-*. But I <|U«ite the alliiMon to .‘•liow that evcu 
tiie fhook-:, oih th'-v :j:ot actuallv to the site of the Ar.d, «lid recogni-'t* its c. 

We now c,L't to a p'ui.-.d li-gaidinj; which tln-ie i'* no controversy. A faig c of 
rceogiaphic-al wo'k''. as Sir H**niy Haw Iinsuu tells us, i.-pn.-scnts the two :,iiat iivcis a'* 
falling into the Soa of Kluv.n ezm, {. c. the Aial. But is it the ease that this chain of 
te^tinioiiv ca.scs with the year l‘h»0? Among tho-e (piotcd hy Ilnmhollt even aie 
-some of later d.ife. h as Ahnlfeila and the Pi-rsKiii Hamdallah. It n ti.e ra-'O, no 
duuht, that tliose Ka-'teiii geographoi'' often copy what lias been said by then piciltco-ois 
oeiitur l"■fole; hut a j^a^sago which HumhoMt ipiotos fioin Ilamdalla. a wuter of the 
14th ceatniy, appeals to be oiignial. It speaks of the Sea of Khwaie^m . o* Aial) as 
li.wing a coinp.i"' of l^o ]>ara'angs, and "epirate.! fn-m the Ci'-pian hy a Ti.Ktof 100 
p.'U*astMg> in width. It contains aKo tho umaikable '•tatenient that only a / ct of the 
water <4* tlio Oxns then Jlowed ;nto tie* 'aid sea, which was led aBo hytlif Jhvor of 
Feigliana (the Javntes) and otheix. 

•‘Two centmi*> later, when the Enghdi tiavellei*' u-athes those irgons. he finds 
the Aial in e.\i'tenri\ though Ins iwcouid of it i- but hazy; and when Hus'ian geogiajihy 
springs up at the end of the 1 0th cciitmy. wo fnd that it alieady knows the Aial well as 
the Blue >ea.3 

“ Knowing tlun, as we do, iiow many inihcations point to the OM^tence in tho^e legions 
'n recent geoiog’cal times of a gre.it inland sea, and timhng a toleiablo chain of evidence as 
To till' Aial itself— either jiO'itive or implicit — down to the days of modern geogiaphy, I 
fed it <IifHeult to btdieve, on the authonry of tlie Peis'an MS., that this gic-at sea, neaily 
mih's in cucnit, with picci]>itou.s sales and attaining a d»‘pth of r)7 fathoms, did, for a 
numher of veais, entii*dy evase to e.\ist, .ind ttieii again liM-anie as we see it and .i' old Aiab 
g^’ogiapheis had (le'>cr'b«*d it. I hy no ir'*;i,.s do'.iie to dispute that there may ha\e been a 
matoiial cintiact'on of its area at the time win-n a considerable pait. if imt the niiim 
j>ti*ani, of the Okus tiowed into the Ca-pian ; but this is a Jiifeient thing fiom its entile 
IiN'i{)poaiance nn<l desiccation. 

*• Thi-ie ]> one ..rgument on this t ingol hy Sir Heniy Pawlinson whuh I think a 
leview of the tacts in detail will scan-edy hear out. He lefers to that period dining the 
1 Ith .and 14th centuues when the va^t txtont of the Mongol domination thunv o]icu -V'la, 
whiih Tl>r a sucres.'- on of yeai-' was poiutiated by envoys, mitSionaries, and adveiituieis, 
-eveial of who.'C nanative> have coiiie down to u*., and when a regular coui'c* of tiade w.s 
ostahli'hod, i-’gaidmg which we have many paitkulais.-^ The loute U'-ually fdlowLd hy 
■tiui-e tia\ dh.'is. Sir Heniy sa vs, lav exactly ac.oss the dte of the xa of Aial; y* t not 
one of thorn mentions if. If th were s.» indt’ol, it would be vain to mauitaui tiie a/iprO’. 
ot w’hat would be so cleailv e.-tablislnd as a fact. 

•• I)ut let us glance at the routes followed by those tiavcllers succeS'irely fioni tlie lir-'t 
of them in the middle of the l-Uli centuiv. This was Briar >lohn of Plano Car^iini, sent 
on a nus.'.’on tiom the Pope to the Hreat Khan in 1245-47. Piiar John, thougli he 

1 Peihai's, however, the Unil and I\. f-ocairying the loute iioith of Oreiibuig.” , 

- “ Jcnkiribon.” 

3 “ See 111 Le^ chine’'* ‘Description (Vs Hoides et des Steppes des Kliiighiz Kazaks,’ in 
Ills disM-rtatioii mi the Jaxaites, p. 40J, a ([uotatioii fiom a Kusaian gei'giaphical woik of 
tlie time named,” 

^ ‘‘Suielv there is a when Sir Heniy Paw Iin'-on speaks of the'e meichant'. as 
returning with the and silk of China; cr, if he has gi-ounda for including the fmmer, it 
would be most iiiteie&ting that they should be produced. In ‘ Cathav,’ 1 have iiiJi(.aied 
the mention of tea by llamusio’s Peisian fiiend Hajji Mahomed, as the first known to me 
ill any Kuiopean book.” 
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logical clianges, I necessarily attach great -weight to the opiniru I 
have recently obtained through my friend General Helmersen from 

wi itps in the main like a man ot sense nn»l reailmcT, not n good 'j:eogiapher. Ih' 
makes the rhii'‘pei\ the I>»m, the Wolcja, and the Ja o all tali into the Uicit -set. tne 
‘J/'g-c }L<‘in>nn, whidi has its i^^ue^hy Jst, Oe..i:;e*s Channel at Oniistaiitniopie .’hi 
ridev tor maiiv davs along the -hoie^ of the Cn-pian, appaiently under the impiession that 
it Is hut a part I't' thu Koxinod We niiglit a^k, in ]tas''ing, it there weie no Liiar Jt'hii' 
among the ancients capable fd the moie venial erior ot eontounding the Sia ot Aral with th.i 
Caspian? hie this as it mav, there is no reason tor cairviiig the route ot (..arpini s party 
over the hed ofthe Aial. AVter crosdng the Jaic, it lay for many days thioiigh the land of 
the C^nvjtt'r, or Kankhlis m which they found few people, but vny many and laige 'ait- 
niarshe :5 and lagoons, which thev took to he the JLt't-tides ot the ancients, and 

which piohai'lv were tho-^} which still exist to the noith and noith-c.ist ot the Aial 
Th>'V then enter the land of the oi 3Iussnhnans, and come upon the cities and 

cultivated lands of mn them Turkestan. 

“Fiiar William de Ihihiuquis, eight yrais Liter, is nioie c<n-ioct in his notions of 
geogiaphy. He chairlv diseriinin.ites the Caspian fioni the Eu\ine, and gives a tair 
account i>f it. He gi'es aKo the genoial oiieiitat on of his loute, running due ccast fioni 
the Wulga for 4o d.iys an<l tJien tuiiui'g ‘^outhwaid, and so continuing for 'dglit days till 
he leached 7fcne7w/:. a city known to have been m the valley of the river Talas. If 
you piotiact this route as well ns the data will admit, you will tind that it entirely cleais 
the Aial.^ 

“ Another tiaveliei, who visito'l the Couit of Mongoli.i in the same year with nnhinqui-^, 
was King Hethiim or Havton, <d' Little Armenia. He, too, attor visiting Batu Khan upon 
the Wol^a. iid'-s eastwaid ano^s the Ja’c ; as he p.isx,..^ th*- Irtish also, his route 
must have lain tar to the iioitli of the Aial. On his return he pas-i d by ,'samarknnd and 
Bokhaia into Pei si, i. 

‘‘ !Mnuo Puio liim'olf never nniitions the Aial, indeed ; b<it neitlier does lie mention the 
.Ta\.irt“S, and seems never to liave l•e^n loMiei either than at Kashgar. In the j>re!imii)ai v 
chajitei^ of his hook, in winch he spjak^ of the joinnev nude hy his father and uncle 

fiom the Wolga to Bokhaia, he iint-ntunately gives no paiticul.iis ot their lout)',-’ 

excepting that thev went south tiom Bolgliai to L’kak (near .''aiatov) before stiik'iig e.isty’ 

“Piobably, however, it was tlie same as th.it laid down in the next rentuiy irom the 
infoimation of tiie meichants who had travellcl it, by the Phnentme factor BaMiicci 
Pegolotti, about B'. lu-lddo. d his loute, followed hy me:<.mtile tiavcdh-rs bound fn* 
China, ran fr>aa Sarai, on the Wolg.i, to Saiacanco, or Saraichik, on the .Taic, and 
thence in camel-u aggons to Urohax.T, the capital of Kiiwai*‘zm, wliiJi stood lai a biaiuli 
of the Ovus, about do miles mnth of the present emboiahuiH of that river in tiie Aral 
Sea. Piom Uighauj the tiavelleis weie in the habit of piocee*ling to Otrau, a few miles 
noith of the Jaxaitc-s, aiul not f.u from the modern town of Tmkestaii, and m f)i\vaul to 
Almalik, n- ar the Hi, the t ajntal of the Khanate of Chagatai. Thev thus tiavelled distinctly 
round and not acro'S the bfd of the Aial. We aie loM, milled, that if thev hail no 

meichandise to dispose of at IT’uhaiij, they might save tiom 5 to 10 davs hy going direct 

tiom >a!aich]k to Oti.ir, If we Livilown this diiect loute with geometrical and literal 
(liiectness, it will indeed pass thiongh the extreme north of the ^ea of Aral. But even 
diiect lailw'ny lines aie not so stiaight as that; and there tail be little doubt that 
Pegolottfs diiect line was mucli the same as that followed by Caipini .md Paibriupuis in 
the ]uvceding centniy. 

“ dhe same loiite that Pegolotti recommends — viz., that tiom Saiai to Saraichik, and 
^ “ dee in D’Avezac’s edition, p. 74- >/* 

- See the nairative of Cat pun’s companion, Benedict the Pole, in D’Aveznc, p. 777.’^ 

3 “For a detailed examination of Friar William’s loiite see ‘ Cathav an<l the Wav 
Thither,’ p. ccxi. ^eqq.^' 

dlie 'liqtt i, or Tipis Ttiver, which Polo mentions a.s crossed by the party, was 
suj.posed by Maisden and his sucve.s-ois to he the J.nartes; but Pauthier has ckailv’shown 
It to be the U olga. { See his ‘ Polo,’ p. 8 ; aKo * Cathay,’ p. l>;U.) ” 

fimui, imading Kipchak and iCu^sia, went so for noith as to cross the Tobol before 
crossing the Jaic. 
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31. r. Semonof, the President of the Physico-Geographical section 
of the Eussian Geographical Society, who has distinguished him- 
self by his researches in the Thian Shan chain of Central Asia. 
AVhilst he rejects, like mj-self. the hypothesis of the great Aral 
depression having been emptied and refilled in the historical 
period, he refers the desiccation of the Asiatic rivers and the dimi- 
nution of lakes to the decrease of glaciers in the high mountains, 
as well as to great evaporation. By these causes he thinks that 
at one period the Aral Sea may have been diminished, though he 
is firmly of oirinion that such a deep depression could not have 
been emptied and refilled. In reference, however, to the former 
Caspian branch of the Oxus, in the existence of which he believes, 
he .sujiposes that many streams, now dry or nearly so, formerly 

theuce to Ciu'iiaiij and Aliualik — was I’ollnwoJ by biuir P.i'C.il, ofVittnun. m l.bu,' and 
I,\i a.-! L'l^’lnuij) by Ibn Itatiita, a lew ye.iio .'ailicr, in ti.,\flliii|y i'rom ttai'ai to 
linkhai.i. 

‘‘ It was itrolhibly al^o the mute fbllowcl by John de’ on li.s journey tmvar.U 

i’ekni'j:. Ill I ’>.b)-42 ; but. iinfoitunatcly, Iio siy-< nothin'^ \\hat*‘\ci* of hi> mute b^tiwcn 
thp two Mongol cnpitvils and Almalik. 

•'We have iiamctl all the tiavcll'a", ns tbi as I am aware, that liave left any record of* 
then j^)lllncy^ in those irgions dmiii.:: tho p<'M«'d to wiij<-h >ii Iloiiry leiei lod. Xuue of 
them, we niiU't acknowled^'o, su* anything of tin- And ."ea ; but wo see also that it (aniiut 
))e nijuntaiiied that they gave the pnaticnl di'^pioof of its eMsteiice which would be 
ailbideil by their tiavolling cii wshod acru-'» it> bdl ! and the tnivclieia* luriativos weie the 
ba^es of tlie ina])'? to which Homy lias leferied. The Catalan map does not, indeed, 
contain the Sea of Aral ; but neithei doe> it contain any liint of the Ja'caitc^, The gioat 
map of Fra l\Iauio, tlnniuli it contains no Aiai, lepic'ents the river Amu .or Oxus) as 
flowing into the Lake I-"']k-kul, which i<, perhap'-, an adumbiation of some knowle<lge of 
its discharge into another sea than the Caspian. The tiaditioii'. of geogi-apheis are hard to 
coiroct. i do not know wdiat map tir^t •'hows tho Aral un<lor anything like its pro])er 
conditions. Many yeais afrer the date of tlie Ihi'^ian aeogiajJiy which we liave 
alluded as so clearly indicating the Aral nmler the name of the Blue .'foa. we liiid John 
Bl.ieu, in his gieat atlas (lili;.’.), lepicsenting the Jaxarte-' as ilnwiiig into the Ca'jtian, 
and .a duplicate of the same river, under tl>e name ot' i^ur. flowing by T.i''hkend into the 
‘ Lake of Kathay,’ with a ditierence of dn degiees of longitude between tlio two ! Kveii Petis 
de la Ci'oix. ni tiie ina^ts 'Sometimes siugulaily happy) which illustrate hi' tiaii'Iatioa of 
the Hi'toi y of Tinuir, has no indication of the Aral. 

“ Tiieie is indeed, one medicvval mapwliich at rir^t sight seeing to bear strong testimony 
to tile exi'tence of the Aral Sea in tlie beguu'ing ot the i-lth centurv. I mean that 
curious one executed by the old Venetian Manno >anudo, and submitted bv him to the 
Pope and King of France, aliout 1325, with his giaiid siheme for the destruction of the 
iMohammebm power. This map exhibits very clearly a M<<rc Ytc uvun, Cd'pi'- or de Surely 
in the prop«n’ position of the Vaspian. It is tonnected bv a rivr with another sea. further 
ea<t, marked Mure and full of i'lan<ls, whirh is in a staitliiig degree sugge-^tive 

of the Auil. Fuither still to the east, towards -^'c/vi, appear-^ a tliird and smaller sea, 
without a name, into which the Gj/oJi flows {i. c. Jihun or Oxn>'. 1 dare not, however, 
lay much stie's on this map, which contains almorst nothing eUe to corroborate a claim to 
exacter infuimatiun. The multiplieil teas 7/iu^ have sprung only out of some misunder- 
standing of the classical geogiaphers.’^ - 

* “ * Cathay,^ p. 232.” 

- “ The map is engrayed in ‘Bongarsius, Gesta Dei per Francos,* yol. ii. There is a 
quasi facsimile of it in the second volume of Vincent; but in this latter the third sea is 
scarcely to be recognised.*’ 
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augmented the volume of the Oxus, thus enabling it to supply 
a branch to the Caspian by the Gulf of Karabogas, and that to 
the failure of this supply tve may attiibuto the drying up of the 
branch, vithout involving any great physical change of outline 
of the land. In this case the Aral Sea, occupying a separate 
cavity not communicating tvitli the larger depression, would, as he 
thinks, become shallower, and to a great extent obscured by reeds, 
so as to have remained unknown to travellers for bOO years before 
and .too years after Christ. 31. Semeiiof suggests that in tho.se days 
when the South-western br.aneh of the Oxtts existed, tiavellers pro- 
ceeiling northward.s and meeting witli little but reed.s and marshes, 
might very well suppose that the Aral was merely an extension of 
the great Bay of Karabogas of the Caspian Sea. In illu.stration of 
this view ho informs mo that the inhabitants around the lakes Ala 
Kill and Sassyk-Kul have at this day no precise conception of their 
separation, and term them both Ala Kul simply, because they ate 
unacquainted with the marshy and inacce.s.siUe isthmus between 
them. In Central Asia, too, the Kiver Tchit, through its desic- 
cation, has lost its former communication with the Lake Issyk-Knl, 
just as in the Aralo-Ca.spian region tlic tiarv-.su Eiver lias failed to 
reach the Syr Daria; and this la.st tiver, having lost its northern 
affluents, could no longer contribute (if ever it did) by any of its 
hranclies to the O.'tus, and has found an easier emhouehure in the 
Aral. ITow easily these changes of direction are eifected in the course 
of rivers in flat and .sandy countries, is well knotvii to many L'lcssian 
geographers who have explored Central Asia. 

Thus, the ( txiis, deprived of many of its former affluents, eca.scd 
to he able to throw any portion of its waters into the Caspian, and 
took tlio straight course into the Aral. This natural operation, as 
Semenof uh.serves, may have also been accomplished within the his- 
torical period, and so, since its Sionth-we.steni or (Jaspiau hi anch di ied 
up, the Oxus, by throwing all, instead of a pait, of its wateis into 
the Aial, has given to that sea a better-marked place in human 
knowledge than it had in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Before I quit the subject of the now desiccated former branch 
of the Oxns, I may state, on the authority of my coi-respondent, 
General Ilelmersen, that recently a memoir was presented to the 
Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, suggesting that 
men of science should be sent to tlie spot to oxanrine inb) the 
evidences of that ancient Led of the river, and also to test, by 
soundings along the shore of the Caspian, if any remains of the 
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old delta of that stream could be detected. But the project, as 
well as the continuation of the suiwey and soundings of the 
southern edges of the Casjiian, have both been suspended, I believe 
from motives of economy. The latter important work was under 
the able direction of Captains Ivanchnizow and Oulsky, who had 
already proceeded so far that in less than three years they would 
have completed the survey of the whole of that vast interior sea ; 
and it is indeed much to be regretted that a work of such great 
geographical interest should have been thus set aside. 

In conclusion, my belief is : — 1. That the Caspian and Aral have 
existed as separate seas before and during all the historic period. 
2. That the main course of the Kivers Jaxartos and Oxus, as also of 
the sites of the Caspian and Aral seas, were determined in a prehis- 
toric period. 0. That at one time the Oxus emptied itself both into 
the Caspian and the Aral, and that the Ca-^-pian branch-stream was 
sent back to the course of the other portion of the stream, either by 
the local rise of some lands between Khiva and the Caspian, or by 
desiccation and a want of .sufficient power of water. And, lastly, 
that the Jaxartes never was deflected from its natural east to west 
course, to 2 '>*iss southwards, and so reacli the Casjiian by the 
southern end of the groat elevation of the Ust-Urt, after a very 
long course at right angles to its ju'esent direction, to say nothing 
of its having in that case necessarily united with the Oxus by the 
way — a fact, of which, as already stated, all history is silent. 

If old authors believed, without jiersonal ob.sorvation, that the 
Jaxartes, as well as the Oxus, fell indejiondeiitly into what they 
called the Casjtian, we may easily account fur such a notion, at a 
time when the true meridian of l>,irbarou.s plteos l.ying to the north 
of any line of intercourse between Greece or Borne and Asia was 
wholly undetermined, Ma 3 ‘we not rationalh" infer that the ancient 
geogra 2 )hers believed that the Jaxartes, as well as the Oxus, flowed 
into the Caspian, simjil}', as suggested bv Eeunell, from having 
heard that the Jaxarte.s terminated in one great sca, and that thev 
naturalh’ believed that the Aral was then .simply the north-eastern 
portion of those large inland waters of which thej- had heard, but 
of which thej- knew nothing accuratelv. 

In truth, when we know that the gcograplij’ of the Greeks, and 
even of the Homans, was worthless, in regard to any lands bej'ond 
the parallel of the mouth of the Oxus, we nccessaiilj- recur to the 
works of the earliest Arabian geographers, in which the Sea ofKhwa- 
rezm was first exhibited as a sej)arate sea. As such it also appears in 
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tlie maps of Eeiinell, of Williams, of Yule, and, in sliort. of all the 
best authorities, rejnesenting that which I believe to have been the 
true physical condition of the region during all histoiical time, and 
which I maintain dated from an ante-historical period. 

In estimating the present or future relative impoitance of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes as lines of commercial traffic with China and India, I have 
no hesitation in .saj'ing that the latter river holds the fiist place. 
By reference to the memoir of Lieut. M'ood, in the tenth volume of 
our ‘Journal’, describing the sources of the O.xus. and still better by 
inspecting the map of the Bolor Mountains and Upper Sources of the 
Oxus, which has just appeared in our present volume (vol. 06), I agree 
with the able Eussian geographer \'eniukof, who, after alluding to 
the wild baibarian races which occupy the high tableland of Pamir 
and the adjacent mountains, adds this significant passage : “ M hen 
we, moreover, remember that this basin of the sources of the Oxps is 
closed in on the north, east, and south by mountains fnun 10,000 to 
18,000 feet high, and across which the roads for pack-animals are 
few and difficult .to traverse, wo must airive at the conclusion, that 
all idea of converting this region info a rich entrepot for a trade 
with India and China must be abandoned.” * 

Before I quit the subject of the invo.stigation of Central Asia, lot 
me ask those of my countrymen who read German with fiicility, to 
peruse the great work of Eitter, the ‘ Erdkunde von Asien and 
they will at once learn how to value the vast amount of modem 
discovery which is due to our Eussian cotemporaries. 

On former occasions I have naturally adverted to several of those 
remarkable researches ; but I regret that, in my last two Addresses, 
I have omitted to notice, as I now do with special approbation, the 
memoir of M. Semenof, published in our Thirty-fifth Yolume, on 
‘ Djungaria and the Celestial Mountains.’ As the only man of mo- 
dern times who has explored a con.siderable portion of the Thian- 
Khan or Celestial Eange, M. Semenof must bo placed among the 
most distinguished of the famous band of Eu.ssian explorers — not 
simply for having determined many geographical positions, the 
forms of the land and their altitudes, but also for his careful ex- 
amination of the mineral character of the rocks which constitute the 
loftiest masses of those regions. In so doing, he has set aside one of 
the few eriors which the illustrious Humboldt fell into in his grand 
generalizations, when he was led to believe that the Thian-Shan— 


* * Journal/ vol. xxxvi. p. 263, 
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tlie great axial range of Central Asia — mnst be essentially one of 
volcanic eruption. 

Influenced, doubtless, by bis successful description of tbe Andes 
of South America, and the lise to their .summits of active volcanoes, 
the great traveller vas very naturally dispiosed to apply the same 
infei’ence to the lofty chains of Central Asia ; the more so as all the 
imperfect data he could collect seemed to indicate the existence of 
rocks of that class. 

But as soon as tlie Thian-Shan vas examined by the onlj' man of 
science in our age vho has visited it, he found nothing hut sedimen- 
tary strata; and as this important rectification is due to M. Semenof 
alone, we must not only accord to him all due praise as a tleographer, 
hut it is specially my duty as a Geologist to thank him for making 
this great observation. 

In fact, tbe grand movements of npbeaval, wbicb determined tbe 
form of many of tlio loftiest mountaiu.s, whefber in Central Asia or 
in the great northern harrier of India, the Himalayas, were caused 
by former expansions from the interior, doubtless due to central 
beat, which raised up sea-bottoms, often altoiing them into crystal- 
lised rocks, and elevating them to enoimous altitudes, without 
exhibiting any true igneous rocks. 

Having already twice alluded to the recent discoveries in Asia 
by the Ilussians, and we having endeavoured to do honour to them by 
the award of our Founder’s Medal to one of tlie most distinguished 
liussian explorers, it is now my pleasing duty to advert to others 
of their recent lahunrs in that quarter of the globe. 

On former occasions I have dwelt upon the explorations of 
Eastern Siberia and the affluents of the grand Eiver Amur and the 
mountains to the north. Let us now turn to Central Asia proper, 
and see what good documents have been furnished by the different 
men of science who have explored those regions. I gather from 
the bulletins of the Imperial Geographical Society that tbe com- 
munications of MM. Seinenof, Severtzof, I’oltarazky, Abramof, 
Bakkof, Goloiibef, and Frintz, explain the physical conformation 
of tracts and the natural riches of regions never before reached in 
modern times. 

Of most of these hitherto unknown and wild tracts the Eussiau 
explorers have prepared or are preparing maps. To facilitate 
journeys from Siberia to Eekin, Dr. Brettschneider, the physician 
to the Eussian mission in China, has laid down upon a map all 
the different known roads across Mongolia, of which that which 
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is called the post road is 1700 versts long, between Kiaclita and 
Pekin, with 68 relays. If the telegraph, which one of onr country- 
men, Mr. Gordon, who had travelled across this desert, sought to 
realize, be established, the journey across the desert of Gobi will 
soon be thought nothing of. 

As to Bokhara, of which Englishmen have only painful recollec- 
tions, on account of the murder of our distinguished officers, Conolly 
and Stoddart, we now know that two Kussians, MM. Gloukovsky 
and Tatarinof, who were for seven months captives there, have 
added much knowledge to that acquired by their accomplished 
countrymen Khanikoff and Lehmann in 1842. 

Those of Qur associates who may now vi.sit St. Peter.sburg may 
see pictorial views of Ivhodjend, Tashkend, and all the places 
taken from the Kokandians in the recent advance of the Kussians 
along the Syr Daria, and now forming parts of the great new 
province of Turkestan. I learn also, in reference to this region, so 
recently opened out to the civilized world, that M. Struve, the son 
of the great Kns=ian astronomer, has prepared a map of the whole 
province of Turkestan, on a scale of 40 versts to the inch. 

Deeply interested as we must all be in this grand opening out 
to geographers of a vast unknown country, my first request to 
my eminent friend Admiral Count Liitke must be, that ns Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Geographical Society and also of the Imperial 
Academy, he will procure for our Society copies of the maps 
which, to their great credit, the Kussian geographers have 
prepared. 

Northern F)-ontiers of British Lidia . — At our la.-t anniversary it wa.s 
my duty to dwell upon the great accession to geographical know- 
ledge obtained by the .survey of Captain 31ontgoinerie in the 
mountainous region north of Cashmir and the Himalayas Projjor. I 
have now to remind you of the highly inteiesting journey made by 
Mr. W. H. Johnson, from Leh, in Ladakh, to Ilchi, in Chinese 
Turkestan, a city which had not been reached in this centiir}' by 
any European since the days of Marco Polo and the jMedimval 
travellers, except by Adolf Schlagintweit, who was killed. This 
town lies further northward than any point reached by his brothers 
when they traversed the Kuen Lun. 

The clear and eloquent manner in which this great feat on the 
part of an Indian engineer, brought up under Sir Andrew Waugh, 
was laid before the Society by Sir Henry Kawlinson, lenders all 
comment on my part superfluous. For lie not only delineated the 
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achievement i if that traveller, hut put you completely into possession 
of all the historical data relating to this vast and little-known 
region, the routes used in old times for traffic, and pointed out to 
you how it happened that Ilchi, once a great mart on the highway 
between Russia and t'hina, had been left aside on account of the more 
favourable loute bj- Yarkand. Although I have alwa^'s discouraged 
discussions on the political interests of our own country in reference 
to those of other nations, I entirely agree with the observation 
which fell from Sir Henry Bawliiison, that both the Eussians and 
ourselves might tiade advantageously with that great intermediate 
region, and that at the chief cities of each, consuls of either nation 
might live together in perfect amity. 

When that state of things shall have arrived, our geographers 
would no longer be wanderers, stealthily seeking to acquire 
knowledge, but woulil bo associated with Russian topographers in 
defining the phy.sical features of wide tracts, which, though useful 
to both Countries for trade, are far too vast to be objects of settle- 
ment fur either. 

The mineial pr(;ducts of this region are, no doubt, as numerous 
and important as Sir Henry Eawlinson described them to bo, parti- 
cularly in gold and jade, and the opening up of a fresh trade might 
be highly benefici.d to oui selves and to Russia, now that the Chinese 
domination has been entirely set a.side. 

Tibet . — The survey of Lake Rangkong in Tibet, by that intelli- 
gent and active e-vplorer. Captain Godwin Austen, is another fact 
of marked interest in the delineation of tracts lying to the north of 
the fiontiers of British India. I’assing from Leh over the Chang 
La Pass, 17,470 feet above the sea, this traveller, like Dr. Thomson 
in other adjacent tracts, encountered the most enormous accu- 
mulation of dtLris which had been swept down fiom the Snowy 
itiountains, occasionally baning up the streams. He followed the 
oreat lake to within a short di.--tance of Noh. a Tibetan town of the 

O 

province of Eudok. xVlthough the Lake Rangkong has now an 
altitude of lo,9dl feet above the sea-level. Captain Austen showed, 
judging from traces of remains of shells at considerable altitudes, 
that its waters must once have stood at a much higher level. 
At that remote period the water.s were fresh and the country covered 
with rich vegetation ; but now the waters of the lake are much 
too salt to nourish any molluscous animals, and its banks are 
entirely destitute of vegetation. 

Site for a iSew Indian Capital . — At one of our evening meetings in 
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January a valuaWe paper by tie FTonourable George Campbell , a Judge 
of the newly-instituted Supreme Court of Judicature for the Bengal 
Provinces, was read and discussed. The subject was an enquiry into 
the most suitable site fur a new capital fur our Indian empire, there 
being a pretty general agreement in the condemnation of the pre- 
sent metropolis. Had it been po.ssible to foresee the present extent 
of our dominion, it is almost certain that Calcutta would not have 
been our choice. It is situated at a corner of our dominion, all the 
most valuable poitions of it lying north, south, and west of it, 
sometimes at distances of 1000 or loOO miles. It lies in the 
delta of a great river, almost on the Tropic. The result of this 
locality is that the climate is unsuited to the constitutions of the 
denizens of a cold and temperate region, one-third part of the year 
only being congenial, while the remainder is divided between great 
heat and drought and great heat and moisture. In such a 
climate Europeans cannot labour out-of-doors without imminent 
peril to health, and the consequence is that most Englishmen, 
from the Governor-Gonoral downwards, abandon Calcutta, if 
they can, for two-thirds of the year. Still, as the port of the 
mighty Ganges. Calcutta is truly a metropolis. Although at first 
a village, it was the seat of our commercial factory ; and Bengal, 
to which it belongs, was our first profitable acquisition— that acqui- 
sition, indeed, which, in the sequel, enabled us to make and main- 
tain future territories. 

The desirable points to he held in view in the selection of a second 
capital for India are, that the locality should be central, that the 
climate shoidcl he so temperate that the ruling class should be 
able to labour effectively without detriment to health, and that the 
locality should he secure from the dangers of foreign and domestic 
aggression. There are, no doubt, other qualities which it wmuld he 
convenient to combine with these, hut which are probably nowhere 
attainable. It would, for example, he desirable that the capital 
should be situated in a fertile and productive territory, capable of 
sustaining a large population, hut such a position could only be 
found in the low and hot valleys of the great rivers. It wotdd 
perhaps he desirable that the seat of government should, at the 
same time, he a great commercial emporium ; hut this advantage 
cannot he combined with the more indispensable requisite of a tem- 
peiate climate, since all the possible commercial emporia of India are 
tropical, and on the sea-level. It would he desirable that the Govern- 
ment of India should have the benefit of a public opinion at its 
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seat ; biit this does not seem to he indispensable, for with the rajdd 
communication which exists in our times, and which has been ex- 
tended even to India, the public opinion of great provincial towns 
may be as effective as that of any capital. 

Even centrality of position has. by the discoveries of steam navi- 
gation, the railway, and the telegraph, become of far less impor- 
tance than it once was. The same discoveries have contributed to 
diminish greatly the risks of domestic insurrection, and as to danger 
from a foreign enemy, our substantial protection is not local, but 
rests on England, and the pre-eminence of England's navy. 

The aiithor of the paper points out the neighbourhood of a town 
called Xassick as the most suitable site for a new capital of India. 
iSassick is an inconsiderable JIahratta town, and a famous place of 
Hindoo pilgrimage. It has a fertile territory, is but 120 miles from 
Bombay, and on the lino of one of the great railways ; but then it is 
two degrees within the Tropic, and but 2000 feet above the sea- 
level, so that its summer heat cannot but bo veiy considerable. 
Kassick did not receive the general approval of the able and expe- 
perienced Indian officers * who discussed the question at our meeting. 
Some of the .speakers expressed a favourable opinion of the !Neil- 
gherry Hills, a mountain range which covers an area of 600 square 
miles, and already tlie seat of several sanaturiu, and which contains 
several extensive plateaux, which rise from oOOO to 7000 feet above 
the sea-level, with a reductidii of temperature corresponding to the.se 
altitudes, and not unlike the climate of an English summer, although 
lying between the 10th and 1 1th degiees of latitude. 

Delta of the Indus . — In the course of the session, a paper of eminent 
ability on the Physical Geography of the Lower Indus, was read 
by Colonel Tremenhcere. It gave rise to a spirited discussion 
on a disputed question of engineering ; but as engineering is 
not a special branch of geography, we, according to our usual 
practice, offered no ojunion of our own. Exclusive of all theory, 
how'ever, the subject of Colonel Tremenheere’s communication, which 
includes in a direct line to the sea, 330 miles of the lower course of 
the Indus, and, incidentally, the harbour of Knrrachee, the only 
navigable entrance to the Indus, is of unquestionable importance. 

The Indus, with its harbour, Ivurrachee, I may observe, is to 
IVestern India what the Ganges and Calcutta are to Eastern India. 

* For the vavioas opinions expressed bv Sir Henry Kawlinson. Sir Cliailes 
Trevelyan. Sir Kohert Montgomerie, Sir Erskine Perry, and others, see ‘ I’ro- 
ceediiigs,’ vol. xi. p. 7d. 
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Xo doiiLt the Indus and its affluents, passing as they do tlirougli a 
comparatively sterile and under-peopled region, are of far less value 
to agriculture than the Ganges with its affluents, which water 
the most exten.'ive, fertile, and populous parts of India : yet it has 
its sjiecial advantages. For vessels of burden its navigable course is 
more extensive ; it is our natural frontier at the only quarter from 
which our Indian dominion can be assailed, while it is the great 
highway to the possible points of attack. The port of Kurracheo 
ha.s even some advantages over that of Galcutta. The navigable 
difficulties incurred in reaching it from the open sea extend only 
about 10 miles, while in the case of Calcutta they extend over 15t>. 
Kiirraehee has, besides, the advantage of being from 2000 to 3000 
miles nearer to England — the true source of onr Indian wealth and 
power — than Calcutta. Ivunachee was, like Calcutta, a small village 
when we took possession of it only 24 years ago. It is now a 
considerable, well-built town, and its importance as a commercial 
emporium may be judged by the following simple fact. Its joint 
export and import trade in 1844 was of the value of 122,1(10/., and 
on the average of the four yeais ending with 180(3, it amounted to 
OjoOO.Odii/. 

Independent of the political and commercial advantages of the 
Indus, with its harbour, it Is not to bo foigvitten that Kurracheo is 
the only port exi.sting on the we.''torn side of India, with the excejt- 
tiun of the fine one of Bombaj’’. India, meaning by this the proper 
country of the Hindus, is, for a gieat, po[>ulous, and wealthy region, 
singularly deficient in good harbours. On its eastern side it has 
not one until we arrive at the head of the Bay of Bengal, where wo 
find Calcutta, made tolerably safe, only by dint of great skill and 
heavy cost. It is worth notice, in a geographical sense, thjit the 
opposite coast of the same gulf fonii.s, in this re.spect, a singular 
contrast, for here we have no fewer than four good and safe harbours, 
Xegrais, Eangoon, ^lartaban, and Hergui, the three first being also 
the embouchures of navigable rivers. If we include Penang, which 
is on the same coast, we have five harbours, while large and 
populous Hindustan has but three. 

Kurdistan . — In the mountainous region immediately to the north 
of the plains of Mesopotamia, and around the sources of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, our Consul at Diarbekr, Mr. I. E. Taylor, has been 
doing good work of late years in advancing geographical and 
archajological knowledge. In a former ses.sion of our Society, Mr. 
Taylor communicated to us the results of his researches during the 
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years 1861-3, when he explored the eastern head of the Tigiis, 
verifying the description of Straho, and discovering near it a record 
of an invasion of the country hy one of the Assyrian monaichs. 
Eeturning, in 1865, to the scene of his labours, after a short visit to 
England, this perseveiing explorer has continued his reseat ches in 
the direction of the Kara Su Eiver, or Lycus of the ancients. He 
has lately sent us a brief preliminary account of this last journey, 
stating that he has traced tliis river to its sources and discovered 
the site of Pompey's Aicopolis. A more detailed account of these 
explorations, together with a map of his routes over districts never 
before visited by a European in modern times, is promised by 
Mr. Ta 3 'lor, and will doubtless foi in the subject of discussion at one 
of our evening meetings carl}' in the next session. 

Egyct. — Tiie Great PyrnmiJ . — Among recent publications, I must 
not omit to notice Profos.sor Piazzi Smyth's ‘ Life and Work at 
the Great Pyiamid.’ If our Government of late years has seemed 
too often chargeable with indilference to the promotion of scientific 
research in foreign regions, and oven in its own dominions, there 
ate still private Englishmen read}' to devote their time and mean.s 
to such researches. And as it is to the labours and munificence of 
one Englishman ( Colonel Howard Vyse) that Europe owes all the 
most impoi-tant discoveries regarding the general structure of the 
Great Pyramid, so now to the indefatigable work of another we 
owe the must minute and scientifically accuiate measurement of its 
details that has ever been executed. 

Before his visit to Egypt, Pjofessor Smyth had become an 
enthusiastic advocate of the late John Taylor’s theory of the 
Pyramid as a great mctrologic record ; and it was his desire 
to test and developc this theory by more accurate measurements 
that carried him to Egypt. His stay there has enabled him 
to produce a book of great interest, both in the narrative of his 
operations and in their results ; and its connexion throughout with 
metrology, in the most comprehensive sense of the word, renders 
it a fit work for the consideration of the Geographical Society. 
Some of the measurements were peiTormed under remarkable advan- 
tages, for Professor Smyth had the good fortune to see the whole 
four of the corner-sockets of the Great Pyramid, as originally exca- 
vated in the living rock, uncovered simultaneously for the first 
time on record. Yet the important measurement between those 
fiducial points was sorely obstructed bj’ the masses of rubbish that 
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surround the pyramid, the remoTal of which is too costly for private 
means. Professor Smyth shows clearly that the Great Pyramid is 
not merely the greatest of a class, but stands aloae in its proportions 
and constructive arrangements, lie shows that though its entrance 
passages were so carefully sealed, the details of their elaborate 
structure clearly point to the anticipation of future disclosure, 
whilst marks indicating the way to such disclosure have even been 
discovered by Professor Smyth in the masoniy of the first de.scend- 
ing passage. He has gone far towards establishing beyond doubt 
the fact — which many still reject — that the pyramid was originally 
cased with smooth Mokattam limestone (^not granite, as some have 
stated). His measurements demonstrate that the pyramid is (or 
rather has been) a true symmetrical figure on a square base, tho 
orientation of the sides of which deviates from the tmth not more 
than 5 minutes at most, whilst their mutual deviation does not exceed 
35 seconds. They prove that the altitude of the pyramid is to tho 
perimeter of its base in the ratio of the radiirs to the circumference 
of a circle ; that the number of cubits in the length of the base 
symbolises to a fraction the length of the solar year; that the 
cubical capacity of the lower course of tho King’s chamber is 
just 50 times the interior content of the granite coffer which 
stands within it ; whilst the exterior capacity of the coffer is 
just double its interior contents. The.se are only a very few 
samples of the results of the measurements in which Professor 
Smyth conceives that he finds the records of a metrologic system 
of the most scientific kind ; of a standard of length based on 
the length of the earth’s semi-axis of rotation; of standauls 
of weight and capacity ba.sed on the earth’s mean den.sity and on 
the preceding standard of length ; of time standards in the length 
of the year and the record of the Sabbatic week; nay of a 
standard of thermometrical and a scale of angular measurement. 
Some of Professor Smyth's concluding speculations and deductions 
are, doubtless, a little eccentric, and the leai-t questionable of his 
results are astounding. But whatever may be thought of the more 
startling parts of the book, as a whole it is the record of a great 
undertaking scientifically executed, and it will doubtless produce 
much discussion among antiquaries and astronomers as well as 
geographers. 

South America.— In my Address for last year I fully di.scusscd, 
with the valuable aid of Sir Woodbine Parish, the geographical 
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questions -which were solved by the exploration of the river Purus 
by Mr. Chandless. That most accurate observer ascertained beyond 
a doubt that the main branch of the great stream, which he ascended 
nearly to its source, did not extend to the mountain ranges of Peru. 
tVe have since received a full account of the second voyage of 
Mr. Chandless up the Purus, and of his exploratiirn of its principal 
affluent the Aquiry, which he undertook in the season of 18*15-6. 
He found no difficulty in navigating the Aquii-y for the first 3*10 
miles, even at the lowest stage of water, and considered it to be 
perfectly navigable for steamers up to the parallel of 11'’ s. Higher 
up it became wider aird shallower, and his canoe was finallj’ stopped 
by a network of stranded timber. After navigation became im- 
possible, Mr. Chandless attempted to reach some river belonging to 
the Madre de Dios system, flowing from the Andos. He forced 
his way for a considerable distance through almost impenetrable 
forest, but, at the end of a week, was obliged to return for want of 
provisiiin.s. 

While Mr. Chandless was thus, by an exhaustive process solving, 
in the negative, the question whether the streams flowing from 
the Cordilleras of Cuzco and Caravaya formed the river Purus, our 
Peruvian Honorary Corresponding Member, Don Antonio Eaimondy, 
was furnishing us with information as to their tiue course. It 
appears, from our correspondent’s narrative, that the enterprising 
Peruvian explorer Don Faustino M.aldonado constructed a canoe in 
February, 18*51, and embarked on the Madre de Dios with seven 
companions. Ho was drowned in pa.ssing a rapid, but his surviving 
comrades continued the voyage, entered the great river Madeira, 
and eventually reached Manaos on the Amazon, at the mouth of 
the Eio Jsegro. As the Beni is the only large river which flows 
into the Madeira on its left bank, it would appear that the rivers 
Madre de Dios and A'nambari, flowing from the Cordilleras of 
Cuzco and Caravaya, and which were so long supposed to be the 
sources of the Purus, are in reality tributaiies of the Beni. 
Seiior Eaimondy's own valuable labours have comprised a careful 
examination of two tributarie.s of the Ynambari, in the province 
of Caravaya ; but it is his intention to continue the exploration of 
this interesting and very important region in future years. 

It is with great satisfaction that I have to announce the departure, 
by the last Brazilian Mail Steamer, of that most indefatigable and 
accurate scientific explorer, Mr. Chandless, to the scene of his former 
labours and triumphs. It is his intention, on this occasion, to 
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ascend the rivers Madeira and Beni, and tlins at lengtli to reach 
those streams flowing down the forest-clad slopes of the glorious 
Eastern Andes, which he had previously sought in vain at the 
head-waters of the Purus and xVquiiy. We shall look with much 
interest to the results of our Medallist's further explorations. 

"While on the subject of South America, I may mention that 
the attention of the present energetic and enlightened ruler of 
Peru, Colonel Bon Mariano Ignacio Prado, has been turned to the 
opening up of the great fluvial highways between the Peruvian 
provinces in the Andes aird the main stream of the Amazons, chiefly 
by way of the I’achitea, a river which our Lieutenant ( now Admii al ) 
Smyth endeavoured to reach in his courageous exploration of the 
year 1834. Three steamers were employed last year in exploring 
the Ucayali and Pachitea, and succeeded in reachiirg Maj'ro, 32.) 
miles from Lima, on the 1st January, 1807 ; thus proving the 
Amazons to be navigable for 3023 miles, from its morrth to the 
eastern slopes of the Andes near Lima. d’he hitherto almost 
unknown Itiver Javarr has also beeu lately explored, to the 
extent of about 1000 mile.s, by a joint Peruvian and Brazilian 
boundary commi.^-sion. This la'rdable activity, while dcvelopiirg 
the resources of these countries, cannot fail to extend geographical 
knowledge. 


Australasia. — In my last Address I recorded the progres.s of the 
Expedition in search of Leichhardt, which had been organi.sed by a 
Committee of Ladies at Melbourne, incited hy our lear ned and enthu- 
siastic associate, Dr. F. Mueller, and which had been mrmificently 
supported by grants from the Colonial Legislatures, besides donations 
from the Queen and our own Society. Since then the able leader of 
the expedition, Mr. Duncan McIntyre, much to the grief of the pro- 
moters, has fallen a victim to a malignant fever now prevalent ahjug 
the banks of the streams which flow into the Gulf of Carpentaria.* 
Before this unfortunate event occurred, Mr. MeIntvre had made 
good progress in searching for trace.sof the long-lost partv, along the 
banks of the Albert, Gilliot, and Leichhardt rivers ; questioning the 
natic es and examining all the reports of white people hving amongst 
the tribes. His journey across the continent, however, from the 


j * i George Bowen, Governor of Queensland, in a letter 

da ed Mh December, 1SG6, that the last accounts report an iinprovemeut of the 
public healtn in these districts. 
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Eiver Darling to Bnrketown, on the Albert, has added but little to 
our geographical knowledge, the party having followed very nearly 
on the tracks of the former explorers, McKinlay and Landsborough. 
The death of TIr. McIntyre occurred on the 4th of June last ; and I 
have lately learnt that Mr. W . F. Sloman, who succeeded to the 
command, has since also died. In this state of affairs, with the 
E.xpedition left to itself on the opposite side of the continent, the 
Tjadies’ Committee have entrusted its further management to Mr. 
Campbell, the uncle of the late leader, who has contracted to continue 
the search for the remainder of the two 3 ‘eai’s originallj’ contemplated, 
and has appointed Mr. AV. F. Barnett as leader. By the last ac- 
counts from the Gulf of Carpentaria, dated December 21st, the partj’ 
had resumed the search, and had obtained a valuable coadjutor in 
Dr. AVhite ; the camels were reported as in fine condition, and well 
suited for Australian travel. 

In other parts of Australia the acquisitions to onr geographical 
knowledge have been limited to local explorations in search of lands 
suitable for pasture or settlement. This has been espociallj- the 
case with the colom' of Western Australia, which has of late j’^ears 
added much to our information respecting the northern portions 
of its territoiw. Mr. H. J. Sholl has explored the neighbourhood of 
the Glenelg Kiver and Camden Harbour, but without hopeful results 
as regards its capabilities for immediate settlement ; and on his 
report the Frovincial Government has abandoned the attempt to 
colonise the district. The settlement of the northern territory of 
South Australia has also proved a failure, and is now abandoned, — 
the survej' of the neighbouring coasts and rivers undertaken by the 
Colon}’, with a view to discover suitable lands for colonisation, 
having borne no fruit. On the other hand, the progress of settle- 
ment in the tropical portions of (Jneensland, on the eastern coast, 
and at the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, steadily continues. 
Another new township, named Carnarvon, has been formed in the 
Gulf, on Sweers’ Island, to the north of the mouth of Albert Eiver, 
where the harbour, named by Captain Flinders “ Investigator 
Eoads,” is the only good one at the head of the Gulf. This is 
probably destined to become the principal seaport in this part of 
Australia, and the emporium for the settlements on the banks of 
river.s running into the Gulf. Dpon the general subject of the 
advance of colonization in Queensland I entered into some detail in 
my last Address, and need not now recur to it, beyond calling your 
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attention to the able descriptive paper of Mr John Jardine,* which 
gives so much infonnation regarding the neighbourhood of our new 
settlement of Somerset, at Cape York. 

New Zealand . — Since the publication of the valuable papers of 
Dr. Haast and Dr. Hector, on the glaciers and passes of the Canter- 
bury and Otago Provinces, in the Middle Island, Xew Zealand, in 
the 34th volume of our Journal, the exploration of the rugged and 
almost impassable mountain-range which forms the backbone of the 
island, has been continued by the former of these gentlemen. Owing 
to the discovery of gold on the western coast at Hokitika, the 
Provincial Govemment of Canterbury were anxious to discover 
some nearer route over the mountains than the circuitous one by 
the Hurunui and Teramakau or Harper’s Pass ; and several parties 
were sent out to find, if possible, other passes. From this resulted 
the discovery of Arthur’s Pass (3038 feet) near the head- water of 
the Waimakariri, by Messrs. Arthur and George Dobson, and the 
north Eakaia Pass (4G45 feet) by Messrs. Browning and GrifiBths, 
which latter reduced the distance between the east and west coasts 
by about eleven miles. On Dr. Haast devolved the duty of ex- 
amining those different passes, and preparing a series of altitude 
sections by barometrical observations, to seivo as a guide to the 
Government in choosing the best route. The task was accomplished 
in the latter part of the year 1805 ; Dr. Haast traversing the various 
passes, and, on his return to Christchurch, drawing up a series of 
admirable diagrams in illustration of the subject, copies of which, 
together with a descriptive paper, he has forwarded to me for pre- 
sentation to our Society. The north Eakaia Pass was found by Dr. 
Haast to be deeply covered with snow in the early summer, and he 
states that the routes by Arthur and Harper passes (although con- 
siderably longer) will always be preferred by travellers, as they are 
seldom obstracted by snow, and arc not subject to avalanches. 


CoxcLUsiox. — In concluding this, the thirteenth. Address which I 
have delivered to you, I must now assure you that the Council 
ought to have selected some one younger than myself to occupy 
your chair. For in truth, my numerous avocations press so heavily 
upon me, that, with the heartiest desire to serve you, I am too 
well aware of my inability to efficiently perform all I could wish. 


See ‘Journal,’ vol. xxxvi. p. 76 . 
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Permit me, however, to explain, that if this Address is not as 
complete as it ought to he, my chief apology is that, as our anni- 
versary approached, I was in the throes of bringing out a new edition 
of the chief woi'k of my life, * Siluria.’ But whilst Geology has been 
the pusuit on which I have established whatever little reputation I 
possess as a labourer in the fields of Science, I know that you will 
believe me when I say that I liave so loved Geogi'aphj' that I have 
through life considered these tw^o great branches of knowledge to be 
insepaiabh' connected. At all events, during my term of ofiice as 
your President, I have ever striven to the utmost of my power to 
preserve the efficiency and augment the influence of the Koval 
Geographical Society. 

If, then, you should be pleased to adopt the recommendation of 
the Council, and re-elect me, I pi'omise you that, if 1 be spared, I 
will put forth what energy remains in me to carry out your wishes 
during the ensxring year. But really, when that term shall have 
expired, I trust you will place at your head a younger chief ; and 
whoever he may ho, I am sure when he has been but a year in 
office be will declare, as I have ever done, that the Fellows of this 
Society are men of whose support he may well be proud, and over 
whom it is a true honour to j^rcside. 
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on his Journvn to Ilchf, flic CaiutaJ of Khotiiv. in 
Chinese Tartarij. By YEr. Fivil-Assistant W. II. Juiin^ox, 
F.R.G.s.j Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

lic'ol, Xovember 12th, ISCO. 

A DETACHED party of the Kaslnuir Series of tiie Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, under my charge, left Dehra Doon on 
the 27th Ylay, proceeded via Simla and liampur, and, on the 
17th July, arrived at Loli, where I was obliged to halt tho 
camp for a week, to enable me to make the arrangements 
necessary for my further progress. 

On leaving Leh I took the well-known route lod Tikso and 
Tafiksi to the Pangong Lake, and then cro>sed over the Ylasiiuik 
Pass, to the encamping ground of i’amehalan. in the valley of 
Changchenmo. I then marched eastwards up the Changchenmo 
Valle}’, halting at the celebrated hot springs known as Iviam, 
and again at Lihnkang; thence I marched northwards and 
crossed a pass called by my sliikari the Lumkang I’ass, over a 
range of hills, which, running from east to west, rises to a height 
of about otlUO feet above tho Changchenmo Y’alley, and forms 
its northern boundary. I then marched in a northerly direction 
on high extensive table-lands, which might be called jilains in 
comparison with the rugged ranges of the Himalayas, for they 
have a greater extent of level than of hilly ground, and the 
hills are low and have such easy slojics, that a horse may be 
galloped over them everywhere. The tirst plain is about IT.bOO 
feet above the sea-level ; it bears traees of having been the bed 
of a large lake, and at jircsent contains two lakes, which, when 
I saw them, covered areas of about IG and (iO Mptare miles 
respectively, and are probably much larger in April and Ylay, 
oil tlie melting of the snows. A second jdaiii sloju.'s for a 
YOL. XXXVII. B 
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distaiir-e of 30 miles in a north-easterly direction from 10.700 
feet do\^n to 1.3.300, when it rises again towards the watershed 
of the Kiun Lnn. I traversed these two plains, and skirted a 
third lying to the north-west of the second. From the hills 
I ascended I noticed other plains of eonsiderahle extent to 
the east and soirth-east, which are believed to merge into the 
Chaiigtluing Plains of Pudok. On the other hand, to the west, 
there were no plains, but a series of deep valleys, which are the 
sources of one of the principal affluents of the Iviirakash lliver. 
I struck this river at a ])oint (J miles west of the O. T. Station 
on the Kiun Liin, which is marked E 57 (hit. 33'' 33' 3b", long. 

2d' 32", height 21,7G7). At this point the height of the 
river is 15,500 feet. Its sources are about 25 miles distant to 
the S.E., in a s[)ur from the Kiun Lnn, which separates the 
valley of the Kiirakash from the second of the plains already 
noticed. 

I may here state that I gathei'cd from native information that 
the Kiun Luu range stretches in an easterly direction for a 
distance of about 100 miles from the sources of the Kiinikash 
liiver, and then terminates on an extensive jdaiu, commu- 
nicating with the Cluingthang Plain. I was informed that by 
skirting the Kiun Luu range, wheeled conveyances might be 
easily taken from Ilchi to t;ie b'hangchcnmo ^’alley near Leh ; 
that water, grass, and wood, are obtainable at every halting- 
])lace, and that the only dilliculty is the liability to meet with 
opposition from the .shepherds of Pmh.ik, in the portion of the 
route which passes acro.s.s tla^ Changthang Plain. 

I ascoiidc‘d three [leaks of the Kiun Lun range, which had 
been [ireviously fixed by the 'I'rigonometrical ojierations of the 
Survey, and which, having no n.ames, are known by us as E 57, 
E 58, and E Gl. 'The contrast between the A'iew to the north 
and that to the south was very .striking ; on the one side there 
was little but plain, oii the other mountains and deep valleys. 
I might almost have tancied my.self on one of the southern 
ranges ot the llimal.iyas, with the [ilains of India to the south, 
and great mountain ranges to the north, excepting, that in 
conserpience of the great altitude of the Kiun Lun peaks, the 
mountains to the north were generally lower than those on 
wliich 1 was standing. 

1 rom these peaks, however, I could not get a view of anv of 
the im[iortant towns ot Khotan, which I was so anxious to see, 
and I should have been obliged to have been satisfied with the 
extent ot exploration wliich 1 had already accomplished, had not 
an opening [irescnted itself tor mo to [irucecd to Khotan, under 
the [irotuction of the khan of that country. 

Idle I was in Leh, a native ot Central Asia presented me a 
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letter from the Klu'ul Ci’ul-iha of Ivhutaii, inviting me to enter 
his territory, as he wi.-lied much to see me ; he also stated that 
the khan, having heard the previous season of my bidng in the 
neighbourhijod of his boimdarv, liad sent men at that time to 
in(luce mo to see him, but tliat I had left Snkit, and returned 
to Leh, before hi.s messengers arrived at the former place. 

The receipt of this letter, in whieli tlie Khan of Kliotau 
agreed to render me every assistance, and to permit me lo 
return to Leh, after a sliort stay in Ids capital llclii, togc'tln r 
v.ith the personal statements of several mei'chants and trailers 
of Leh and Yarkand, emboldemal me to undiu’take the j-isk of 
visiting the Khotan country, thinking by this enterprise to be 
able to furnish information of value to our Government, as 
regards those provinces of Central Asia, which are at present 
almost unknown to Kuropeans, and also of the movements of the 
liussian forces in those parts of the world. 

On arriving at the source of the Karakasli Kiver, I des[iatched 
the Khotan messenger, whom 1 had brought away with me from 
Leh, with a letter to Ilabibulla, Khdfi of Khotan, pro[iusing 
that I would visit liiin, provi(h>d he sent either of his two sons, 
or his wazeer, to receive me at the first village on the northern 
side of the Ki'un lain range of mountains. 

While waiting at the Karakasli fur a reply to my letter. I 
employed myself in visiting several peaks, in order to fix sufii- 
cient }ioints on the plane table for extending the work across 
the Kiun Liin range, and in taking observations for determining 
the rate of my watch. 

The hearer of my letter n.'tunied on the twi-ntieth day after 
his departure, accoinpanit.'d liy a beg, or governor of a small 
province, and an interpreter, with a letter from the kliaii, 
pressing me earnestly to visit him, witli promises to take everv 
care of me while I continued in his territory, and informing me 
that he had desj)atched his wazeer, f'aifulla Kliojii. to meet 
me at llrinjga, the first encampment beyond tb.e Ladak boundarv, 
for the [uirpose of escorting me thence to Ilchi. 

(dll tlie (Itli yepteiiiher I .Aarted from my encampment at the 
Karakasli towards Brinjga, which I reached in four days, and 
found the wazeer awaiting my arrival. It took me 1(1 davs in 
all to march from the Karakasli to Ilchi. The road was verv 
difticidt, and the pa.ss by which 1 crossed the I'iiiiu Lim was saiil 
to have been only very recently discoveri'd by Juma Khau, the 
Khotan ambassador to the British Cfovernuieut, who was com- 
pelled to find his way over this jiart of the range, beean>o the 
regular ro.id from Held to i.eh. via t'anjii and tlie Karakoram 
Pass, was in the hands of the Yarkaudees, who were then at war 
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tlie people of Kliotan. I have deseribed this route in full 
in Iloi^te Xo. I. aecompanying’ this report. 

( )n my arrival at Itrinjgii I was received by the wazeer 
Saifulla Khoja, and further on at the town of Urangkash, which 
is three miles from Ilehi, by the khan’s two sons, escorted by 
cavalry and infantry, and was accompanied by them to the 
cajiital, ■where I was verv comfortably housed in the old Chinese 
fort. I had interviews with the Khufi of Khotaii and his tuo 
Sims almo^t everv day of my stay in the jdace. 

The Khan llaibha of Khotan is almut eighty years of age. of 
good >tature and a]i)>earanci', and about ti feet in height; 
ratlier stout, but well-built, and of a verv fair complexion. He 
is semi to great advantage when dre.ssed in his robes of state, 
uhich consist of a ehoga of silk, worki'd over with gold thread, 
and a large white jmggrie (turban') tied after the iiogul stvle. 
He is reported to be very ill-tmiiiiered, and very strict in his 
government. I must, however, admit that he showed me much 
kindness while in his country, and kept all his promises, with 
the exception of not allowing me to lea\e the place, after a stay 
of four days, as had been agreed ujitm ; and in wishing to keep 
me with him altogether, — which he would have doin', had I not 
pointed out to him the usc'h ssness of his doing so. He wished 
to detain me as a hostage, until such time as the Hritish 
Cbjvernment sent him assistance, in the shapie of troops and 
arms, against the Khokanees, or Amlajaimes. and the Hussian 
forces, which latter are daily approaching towards yarkand and 
Khotan. The Khan of Khotan meiiti<med to me that he and 
his second son travelled through India, rhi Peshawar. Hooltan, 
and Bombay, to Slecea, in Ibbl, and retiirni'd to Khotan in the 
early part of lisdd, passing through Persia, d'urkestan, anil 
Khokiin. and penetrating for some distance into Hussian terri- 
tory. On his return he was made the chief kilzi of Ilehi. and 
within a month he succeeded in raising a rebellion against the 
Chinese, which resulted in their massacre, and his election bv 
the inhabitants of the country to be their Khan BAdsha. or 
ruler. The province of Khotan was the first in which the 
(Tiinese were destroyed, and the e.xainple was followed in 
y aikiind, Aksti, and other cities. As- the result of his own 
observations, and the experience hi* has derivtal from his 
travels, the khan also informed me that he found the inhabi- 
tants ot India I'lijoying greater advantages as regards justice, 
libeitv, and trecdom truni opjiression, than anv other countrv. 
The Hussiau ludnciples of Government he said were oppressive, 
particularly the conscription, which forces men to serve in 
distant parts ot the einpiie, tur away irom, and with but little 
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chance of revisiting, tlieir lioiues. The Khokanees also dread 
the country of 8il;nir (Sihi'ria), which they are aware is the 
jKuial settlement of the liussuui Government. 

Khotan, which was formerly a jirovince of China, is now indt^- 
pendent, — the iMahoinedan population of Yarkand, Khotan, 
Kushyar, and other provinci-.s of Ciuitral Asia, having-, in ItiGd, 
massacri'd all the Chinese in those }iarts, save a few \Nho 
adopted the llluhomcdan religion. 

Tile whole country of Khotan north of the Ktun Lun raiiire, 
including seven pargamis of Yarkand which had suhmitted to 
the khan during my Any in Ilchi, is an immen-se plain, slo]iing 
gently downwards to Aksii, which place is tifteen long marches 
north of Ilchi. 'I'his entire plain is watered hv numerous small 
streams and some large rivers, whii-h are the }iriucipal afflinmts 
of the Tarim or Argol Itiver, which, in its turn, diseiuhogues 
into the great lake called Lob Kur. The whole country is 
irrigated by canals from these rivers. 

At a distance of six miles to the north-ca't of Ilchi is tho 
great desert of Taklii iMakan (Gobi) wliicli, with its shifting 
sands that move along in vast billows overflow ering everything, 
is said to have buried 300 cities in the space of '2-i hour.s. 
The edge of this desert has the apjiearance of a low range 
of broken hills, and consists of hillocks of moving sand, varying 
in height from 200 to -100 feet. Tea. of vhich I have brought 
away a .sample, was dug out of one of these entombed cities 
uhiio I ttas at Ilchi, and was believed hy tho natives to bo 
of great age. Gold coins,^ weighing 4 ll.)s., and other articles, 
are also reported to have hcen found in some of them, but the 
positions of these cities are only known to a few per.soiis. who 
keep it a .secret in order to enrich them.selves. Tlie onlv one 
that is well known is that in which very lai-ge ipiantities of 
brick tea are found, and which commands a ready sale in tho 
markets, now that all trade with Ghina is stopped. The site of 
this buried city is a mile to the noi-th of Uraiigkash. 

The soil of the country is mostly sandy, and ipiite free from 
stones and rocks; it is very productive, from the circumstance 
of the tine dust being carried by currents of air from tho desert 


* I endeavoured to obtain ancient coins and records, but was informed that none 
were procurable at Ilchi and Yarkand, but only in Kiishiiar, the latter beinp au 
ancient city, and one of those which escaped being buried hy the desert. Ilchi 
and Yarkand are reported to ha\e been founded after the ab-ivc-mcntioiied destruc- 
tion, and are therefore considered new' cities. This statement appears to have 
some foundation, tor I never saw or heard of a sin»:le iiiiii, though 1 made every 
inquiry, while Kashgar is said to contain extensive ruins. 
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and doposited in the plains;. During my stay at Ilciii 1 notiecd 
this phenimienon on seyeral occasions; althougli there -was no 
■^\'ind liloniug, the whole atmosphere was so thickly tilled with 
dust, that I was ohligcd to rise a candle at mid-dav to bo able 
to read largo print. The dust which fell was of an extremely 
line quality, and of a very light colour, rosenibling juilverized 
clay. The inhabitants declare that this di-]io--it is as good as 
manure fur the soil, and that no vogetatiou would thrive 
witliout it. 

The chief grains of the cimnlry arc — Indian corn, uheat, 
barley of two kinds, bajra, jowar, buck-wheat, and rice; all of 
which are superior to the Indiiin grains, and are of a very line 
quality, from the circumstance of the climate being mihl and 
more equable in temperature, with niodenitr' rain in slight 
showers occasioiudly. The' country is certainly superior to 
India, and in eviry resp.cct equid to Kashmir, over which it has 
thi' advantage ot being h-ss humid, and conseipientlv better 
suited to the gi'owth ot Iruits. Olives, jica.rs, iipples, pesadies, 
ajirieots. mulb(‘rries, grajies, curmnts, and nadons — all ex- 
ceedingly huge in size and of ;i delicious Ihivoiir — arc [iroduced 
in great varii'ty and abuialance. Desj(le< these, the ]))ant from 
whicli the chaias is extracte(l j,. met with in almost every held; 
it diifers sljghtlv Irom the charas ])lant as found in Imlia. 


Cotton, 
in very 


having hroatler leaves, and growing to a larger size, 
ot valuable (piality, and raw silic, are also j)roduceil 
large quantities. 

_ The princip)al forest trees are the popdar. willow, and tama- 
risk. About the towtis and villages tlase trees have bi'en 
mostly pilanted, l.ut b( tween Khotan and Aksii, for a distance of 
twehe marches, there is sudi a dens(' torest of them that 
tia\ellcrs are said to have lost themselves in it. Some of the 
pop)lars are reported to he of an immense size, and are nsi d f ii- 
the pauqios-s of houm building. Tlie whoh' conntry is very 
rieli 111 soil, judging from the sjdendid grass vhirh’is found 
wuevever water has tlowed ov<T. even fur a single day. I hav.* 
gieat t armty of gra'^ses. A(*.. iw s.Moodi 
of the country is was 
iii'oduce is more 
tively small pi(.q,u]atii!i>. 

Tlu "hole couiuix, cspieeially the Ki'un Lnn range of monn- 

tains, IS wealtuy in minerals, viz.; gold, silver," f.ad. 

eniq.ev. aiitmiony, salt, saltp.etre, snliduir, soda, and coal; of 
tins last I have sanq.les. It is found near tlie village <,f Diul 
m Khomn, and to the west of Yfrkand, on the road to Khshgiir. 
(To.d and puvcions stones are ehictly found in the beds of the 


&c., as sanqdc.s. The greater ])ortion 
waste, for wunt of inhabitants, iuid the ])resent 
than sulheient lor the wants of the (•oriq)ara- 
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Rtroam,?, ^\Iucli issue fruin tlie Kmn Lnn ]-au 2 ,’e, and in very 
laiye quantities ali.ant Jvarana'otak, Kina, and Ciiira. It is ^aid 
that OjUUO men are daily employed in the pohl-llelds. The 
ordinary value of itold in Khotan is Ks. 9 to 10 per tola, 
wliile in Ka'.hniir the sanii' qnautitv sells for 17 to IS 11s. : 
this eireiinistanee aliane will show how abumlant yold i^, and 
lion larue a quantity there must be at the pre.'ent time in the 
country. 

The ]irinepal towns in the country of Khotan are Ilehi'. Karii- 
hd'h. Uranyka'h, t'ln'ra. Kina, and Tak. Those of Yarkand 
are Yarkand, I’o'hyaon, and Karyalik ; and those of Kii-^hoar 
are Kashyar and Yauuishahar. 

The villaccs of Kliotan are nio-tly small (with the exception 
of Karanyotak and Chachan, whicii were Chinese penal .settle- 
ments), and scattered, t\ hill' those of Yarkand, such as Sanju 
aiid Kuyiar, are verv larpe. 

Of the cities above mentioned, Yarkand is the laryrst, and is 
a yi-eat place of trade. Tlic I’.oklaira and Khokiiu caiasans 
witli su(tar-candy, lo.if-sue-ar. cloth, uroiiylit ii-oii. bra -, iron 
Vessels, and other articles, wliicli arc brought from I’etro- 
]iavlovsk, Semijiolatiusk, 'I’roitska, ami llokhara, alter ] a^sinn; 
thronoli Khokaii, visit Yarkand twi<-e a y. ai'. uith as many as a 
thousand camels. Traders also from \ ernoe. Ak Yaslil ( l-’ort 
I’crovski), and lit, with liorse.s, China tea, and silk.s, frequent 
this city in ofeat numbers. 

llcht is next in importance, and is a ern at manufacturing' 
city ; till.' chief articles of manufacture are >ilks, felts, carjiets, 
both silk and woollen, and coarse Cotton clot Im ; sonic of these 
arc used U[) in the countrv, and the rot cx['ort,'d to Yarkand 
and Lch. The raw silk jiruduccd is of very coarse texture, 
owinu' to bad reeliu”'. Paper is also made ouf of the mulberry 
fibre, anil cxjiortcd we>tuarils. 

Eazars or fairs are held in tlie city once or twice a week, in 
which most of the trade transactions in yoods and animals tadvo 
place. 'The llcht bazar, whicli I visited, presented a very lively 
seene, both men and women beino’ very anxious to liny and sell. 
1 noticed that duriny these fairs very larye quantities of meat, 
incliidiny camel and horse flesh, were consumed by the people 
of Central Asia. 

The wild animals seen in the country are the yoat, wolf, 
jackal, fox, and hare, all of which arc of the Tibetian species. 
Ifears, tiyers, and leopards, are said to exist in the forest 
between Khotan and Aksi'i. Amony the wild birds are yecse, 
ducks, chikoor (large and small), pigeons, quail, kites, crows, 
and hawks, of w hich last ,sp:'cics the kanil (bear coot) is very 
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liii'Lie, and nf a Llack coluiir ; this lard is kept 1 )y tlie natives 
for the pur2)o5(? of hunting wolves, jackals, &e., which it seizes 
with great energy. 

The domestic auinial.s are camels (Bactrian), horses, mules, 
asses, cattle (Tihetiau and Indian), goats, and Dumba sheep. 
The e-oats are to be met vith in large flocks. Of the above, 
the camels and asses are used for lading, and the horses for 
riding and drawing wheeled conveyances which reseudfle the 
Indian country carts, but are lighter; they are generally 
drawn by four horses, one being in the shafts, while the other 
three go abreast as leaders. TIost of the horses in the country 
are not bred there, but an- imported from Badakshan, lli, and 
the country of the Kilmak Tartars, — tlii* large horses being 
from the- former place, and the ghoonts from the latter, when' 
tln-y are reported to be V(U'y numerous, one shekh alone being 
said to have 10,00d mares. 

The domestic birds are gees<‘, ducks, and fouls, the latter 
being very abundant. 

The chief sports of the country are hawking and a game 
called Bpj-Bajf (sheep wager), which consists in hoj’seiuen 
racing after one of their number, and trying to get pjos'cssion of 
a sheep which he is carrying: this game is carried on until 
both horses and men are com 2 >]etc‘ly exhausted. The men of 
this i)art ot Central Asia are mostly excellent riders; almost 
every man has onc‘ or more horses, and they seem to have a 
great dislike to walkinu. 


The 2 )ojiulation of Ilchi is about 40,000, and that of the 
whole country of Khotan about 250,000, the females j'l'e- 
2 »onderating over the mab.-s to the extent of twentv ])er cent. 
'This iiierpxality of the sexes is attributabh- to a 'number of 
males having left the country, some having been banished, and 
others killed during the late disturbances with the Chinese, 
Khokances, and Kucharees. The men are niostlv tine-looking, 
with fair comiilexions, and Acry well built : the women are 
rather short, but pretty; both .s’exes havi- a slight Tartar cast 
ot teatuie-.. and it is remarkidile that both men and wa)men arc 
well and cleanly appareled. T’he inhabitants are all Maho- 
niedans. They sjieak the Turk! language, and, judging from 
the numerous jirayers they repeat, are very strict in the 
ul tlieir requirements. 

T la- taxes of the countrv are moderate. The khan takes a 
tenth ot all the produce, also of the gold and animals of the 
( ountr} , the same tax is levied on exports and inqiorts, but the 
kliah intends increasing the rates of taxation on goods imported 
II 0111 Leh, so as to cr^iial the heavy duties imposed by the 
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]\raliarajali of Kasliijiir on the ex])urts from Ivhotaii. The khiiu 
informed me that ho was dissatistied at the exorbitant taxes 
levied on the exports from his country at Leh by the Jlahara- 
juh’s offieials. 

The current coins (d the province are the Ivurus and pice. 
Till' kurus is a piece of silver, abmit 3 inches by 2. and about 
IJ inch in thickness, shaped like a fioat ; in Kashmir its 
value is Es. Idt), though it weighs only IbO Company’s Es., the 
price being in favour of the kurus fixiin its being almost pure 
silver. The pice are made of copjier, about the size of our 
Comjianv’s pice, with a hole in the centre. They are generally 
to be had in strings of 50, which is called a tanga. In Khotan 
the value of the kurus lluetuates much, srnuetimes a thousand 
tangas of pice arc paid for a kurus, at other times only 380 
tangas. ^Yhile I was in Khotan the rate varied from GOO to 
380 tangas. There is also another coin called “ kursi,’’ shaped 
like th(' large kurus, but its value does not exceed Es. IG, the 
.silver being impure. Gold is not current, but is sold in small 
packets, each containing a little more than 3 tolas; live of 
thc,se packets are given in exchange for a kurus. The Khota- 
necs use no weights, but dry and liijuid goods are .sold by 
measures. I'heir cloth measure is also nearly eipiivalent to the 
English yard. 

idle Khan of Khotan has an army con.sisting of GOOO infantry 
and 5000 cavalry; all. however, being very badly equipped, 
luiving only Chinese wea[)ons. Lie has likewise a large artil- 
lery ; I counted sixty guns of brass and iron, of all sizes, up to 
1 2-])ounders. The cavalry is commanded by IMashm Khan 
Khojam (sahili), the khan's second son; the artillery by Haji 
Abraliim. also stvh'il Lashkar Chan, his eldest son ; and the 
infantrv bv a jicrson who calls himself a Eathiin, but whom 
I consider a suspicious character, probably a fugitive mutineer. 
The latter spoke Hindo>tani, and told me he had been in India, 
and had oaten the salt of the Englidi. He and a trader from 
.lummoo, and a fakir, who said he had been a sepoy, were the 
only ]iersons with whom I coidd converse without the aid of an 
interpreter. 

The sons of the khan are rather short, being about 5 feet 
S inches in height; the eldest is slender, and very intelligent, 
while till' other is rather stout and dull; both have fair com- 
])lexions, but the latter has Chinese features. They are gene- 
rally dressed in idiogas of black satin, and gold-worked caps. 
The eldest son is the chief ]icrsonage about the khan, and is the 
keeper of the seals and treasury. 

The usual route from Leh to Ilchi is over the Karakoram 
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Pass, and tliron,"]i Sanju ; but tliere are several otliers, udiieli, 
liowever. Lave net been much used till very lately, viz. : tin' 
Hindoiiik diwaii, the Prinjga diwan, and the Polu route. The 
last of these is the best, as it lies over vast plains, where water, 
grass, and v.'ood, are obtainable at every haltiiig-plaee. It is 
reported that wheeled conveyances may be talveii from tlie 
Cliangchennio Valley and Eudok to Ilchi and Yarkand by it ; 
the only difficulty which exists is, that a })ortioii of the route 
])asses across the CLaJigthaiig Plain, whi(di is occupied by she])- 
lierds from Eudok, who closed the road last year to travellers 
ja'occeding between Leli and Ilchi. I liave suimiltted a few 
remarks relative to this and other routes, which will be seen in 
the .scfpiel. 

The route over the Earukorain Pass is good but very difficult, 
owing to the want of grass and vvood, the diilicnlties being 
enhanced at certain seasons of the year, when no water is obtain- 
able, the whole of the rivers and streams, including the giamt 
iS'iobra, being frozen over. The cold is so intense tlmt men and 
laden horses have been known to be froz<m to diaith while in the 
elevated jdaiu bctw(.'en tln.i Xiobia and l\arai<ash rivers. AVhilo 
I was niarching over this ])lace, in November, the cold was so 
great that I and the natives with me could get no sleep during 
the nights, and our beards used to be covered with icicles whili' 
marching along the road in the sun. The thermometers whi(di 
I had could not show the teinjierature, as they were not e-ra- 
duated below \7y Pahrenheit. 'This route is sometimes infected 
by Ilunza robbers, who have established themselves at the vil- 
lage of .Shingsluil, situated a little north of the Kaifikoram. 
Only so lately as last season they jilundcred a very large caravan 
while on its way from Yarkand' to Leh. and carried the tiudej-s 
and their goods away to their own country, where thc'v sold 
the former as slaves to traders from Eada'kshdn, Chitnil, and 
Ivhokan. 

The lliudotak Eoad, which leaves tlie Kfiiakoram route at 
Sukit, lies tor two marches up the Kaulka^h Eiver, and then 
crosses over the Kiuu Lim range by the Hindotak Pass. This 
route is short, but very difficult, and can only be used by foot 
passengers, on account 'of very diflicult and extensive glaciers on 
the northern side ot the j a^s. 

I he Prin jga route, the one I travelled over, crosses the 
noituein ridge ol the Cbaiigcbenmo ^ alley, and over immense 
pitiius peifeotK uninhabited aiul void of all vegetatioii, with the 
exception ol the lavender plant, Avhich is stunted, and only 
loiind oc( asionalU , fre>Ii water is also very scarce, that of tlie 
numerous lakes in these plains being very brackish, and in 
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maTiy places imclrinkalile, nwinp; to the wliole of tlie country 
heiiic; coyered over with a deposit of saltpetre and soda, to the 
depth of from six inclies to a foot. The plains have once been 
t ie beds of three yast lakes, jiidplng from the water-marks and 
banks wliieh are distinctly visible. At the northern extremity 
of these plains tiie road dips suddenh' down to the Kaiakash 
iliyer, \yhere a little grass and wood are found, and thence leads 
up the snowy passes of Urinjca. which are very high and difti- 
cult. from the circumstance of there being immense quantities 
of snow and ice on tliem ; horses can be taken by this route, but 
not witliout a ]iortion of the road between the Kaulkash and 
Jjrinjgii iieing cleared (rf snow and stones. Prom the encamj)- 
ment of Brinjga the rc>ad follows down a rayine for one march, 
and then cros-es oyer numerons jiasses and streams, including 
the Kliotan Biycr, whieli is crossed hy a wooden bridge, till it 
gids into the iilains of Khotan near Bezilui. Tlie rente, on the 
whole, is yery difficnlt, tirstly from tlie intense cold and the 
want of fnel and water at tlie above-mentioned jilaces. secondly, 
from the height of the jmsses of Brinjga. and lastly, from the 
road between the latter [dace and Bezilia being veiy sti'cp and 

dangerous, owing to tlie numerons ascents and descents which 
^ .1 ^ 
are met witli. 

There is also another route from the sources of the Kariikilsh 
iliver to Kliotan via Sliadula: it follows tlie Kaiakash Biver tlie 
whole way, passing the aboye-meiitioiied [dace on the sixth day. 
The [lortion of tliis mute between Sliu'inhi and Ivlintan can only 
lie used in the de[dh of wintei'. when the water is very low, as 
the river, which is of considerahh' sizic lias to be forded fre- 
(piently. Tlie Khotaii peo[de deidare this is the route which 
was taken by Bustam. a famous hero, when he travelled from 
Kashgar, the [dace of his abode, to Budok and I.iissii. 

The routes ehictly used by traders from ladi to Yiirkand are 
those via Kugicir, Kalian, and Saiiju; of whiidi the two last 
named are (dosed during the winter I'roni the ['a'ses being high, 
wliile tlie former is o[icn all the year round, hut dangerous at all 
tiiiK's. from its lieiiig infested by robbers. The taxes at Bell are 
now levied by Yaiigalju. thiiuedar of Larhik, and not by con- 
tractors. as formerly. It is an extraordinary arraugeuieiit that 
most of the trailers from Leli to Yarkand are agents of the Saha- 
ra jah, and do not sell their own goods: this eiistom interleres 
witli general trade. Tlie tlaiiiediir, being the enstoms’ otlicer 
and chief official, has [tower to demand whatever cess he thinks 
[iroper from traders who are not agents of the Ylaharajah. In 
conversing with the traders and others on the subject of im- 
[iroving the trade hetiveeii Central Asia and the Bunjal), I 
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learnt that they were anxious that a competent Government 
agent (a European if possible) should be located at Leh, to look 
after the interests of the traders, who, I must admit, are badly 
treated, and to maintain friendly relations with the peojde of 
Gentral Asia, who are very well-disposed towards the British 
Government ; great advantages, both commercial and political, 
^vere expected to result from such a measure. There was also a 
wish that the several routes beyond the Kaiakoram should be 
made safe, bv the 3[aharajah detaching guards of ade(piate 
strength to oeeupv the ground within his boundary, in the 
vieinitv of the pilain called “Khergis Jungle.” on the Kugiar 
route, and at iShiidula and Ilnagar on the Saujii route. Tlie 
guard of twenty-five men which the Maharajah had at Shailula 
last season puoved insuftieient for the }irot<‘ction of the kaiilas, 
as some of them were plumlered by robbers. The object of 
having these guards stationed along the route is to enable them 
to escort caravans \\hen parsing over dangerous ground. The 
road from Leh to the Kfirakuram requires to be repaired and 
put into thorough order, to enable laden ponies to travel in 
safety, especially over the Sarsil and Khardong passes. This 
eouhl be efleeted by the Maharajah at a very moderate outlav, 
and would be a great boon to trader-, who, tinder present cir- 
cumstances, almost dread going oveu’ the places refcrrecl to, 
owing to their horses being lamed by the sluirp stones on these 
passes, uhero no footpaths even exist. That some steps of this 
nature are necessary is evident fr<im the numerous carcasses of 
animals to be seen in every ilirection. If the Maharajah, fol- 
lowing the example of the Chinese, erectial post or rest houses 
on the road from Leh to Yiirkand at the several haltinn-places 
nithiu his territory, the inconveniem-es of travelling in that 
rugged and barren countrv would bv no means be incoiisiderablv 
IcM-ened, 

These remarks merely refer to the shorte-t and most direct 
routes to Tiirkand and Ehotan, nhieh nould certainly be pirc- 
terred to the route via Polii, dal the former not labour under 
the disadvantages named. I would, however, desire to offer a 
few remarks on the newly suggested route from the Chang- 
che'nmo and from Budok,' rm Changthaug to I’ohi, a village 
fire marches south-east ot Ilchi. The only hindrance to this 
route, now that friendly relations have been established nith 
the Ivhuii of Khofan, is the opjiositioii ot the Tartar shepdierds 
ot Budok, nho, I am of opinion, could be induced to allow 
traders to pass through their countrv by the offer of a small 
pecuniar} payment, guaranteed l>y the British Government. 
The opening ot this route would be jairticularly advantageous 
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to the Punjah traders, as they could evade the taxes levied 
at Leh, hv proeeediue' direct to Endok, via the Hiiidostaii and 
Tibet Hoad, up to the Chinese boundary, alter which they 
would pass over the Chuniurti plains to the Indus, and tlienee 
to Rudok, without tonchinii; on the Maharajah’s territories. 
Rudok can also be readied from Kiilu and iMnndi by crossine- 
the Biliilhidia Pass, and goin^ over the Rukshii Plain to llanle, 
but this is in the Tlaliarajali’s territory. The route via Rudok 
and Pohi, though circuitous, has many advantages over (jthers, 
the chief of uliich are — that wood, grass, and water, are ol>tain- 
able at every stage ; that tlie road passes over no rugged and 
high snowv ranges like the Sarsil and Ivarakorani passes; that 
it is safe from robbers; tlmt it leads not oidy to Ilehi and Tar- 
kand, but also, via Lob, to the large and important city of 
Kara'hahar, situated aliout TOO miles north-east of llchi, and 
which, with numerous other places of nt>te, are occn])ied entirely 
bv Kihnak 'Tartars, and are on the high road from Kashgar and 
111 to IVkin. Ry this rout<', the highly-vahu'd Lstartaui shawl 
wool (suj)erior t'j the ( 'liangtliang). wliieh is produced from the 
goat found in the Aktag or Thian-shaii range of mountains, and 
a varietv of other mercliandis(.‘ may be brought down in large 
quantities for the Punjab and English markets. At the ])resent 
time there is an excellent opening for exjiorts from India, 
because all trade lictween China and the Tlaliomedan states of 
Central Asia is at a conqdete stand-still. The Mahomedans, 
being great tea* consumers, would gladly ree('ive Indian teas, 
at rates which would pmbably be very remunerative, while the 
Kilmaks and other 'Tartars would be excellent customers for 
opium, which mav be sent to Katashahar and tin,' cities oi the 
East. Ry this route Held may be reached from the north- 
west jirovinces of Iliudostan, viz. ; troni I)elhi, Rohilkund, and 
Tleerut, to Cartok (or CartojK ). hit. dR 4()', long, bl) oU', and 
Rudok, hit. od' 2T', long. Th ' 25', via Alnmrah and the Xiti 
Pass, and via Tlussoorie and Rangotri, over the Xilang Pass; 
both the routes being very feasible, especially the Xiti one.t 
If the several measures suggested in the preceding para- 
graphs were fully carried out, not only would the trade with 


* Whilst in Khotan I was informed that there was a great demand for tea since 
the sfoj'page of the tiade Mith China, and that the people of the country would 
gladly puiclui'-e Indian teas, if oblainahle. The inhabitants of Khotan are great 
lea-drinkers. All who ^i'*lted me, rich or poor, askeil for a cup of tea, which is 
drunk with sugar, hut without iniik. As a mark of respect, a cup of tea was pre- 
sented to me hy the Khan of Khotan himself, on m\ lirst interview with him. 
The brick form of tea is preferred to every other. 

t Beyond iiudok and (iartope there is a village called Mi'nsar. lat. 31' In', 
long. 8U^ ho', from which the mahaiajah receives a revenue of IvS. duo per annum. 
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Central Asia Ije inereaseil and iinjirovcd, but tlie advantages, in 
a political point of view, would be considerable, as it weiuld 
secure a ready market for the produi-ts of India and Great 
Britain, and alford us a better knowledge of the countries north 
of the British frontier. 

The Khan of Khotan resides in the old Chinese fort, which is 
built of earth, aird consists of an inner wall about TO feet high, 
and an outer one of 5 feet, with a ditch outride. T'lie houses in 
the fort, including the khaii’s dwelling, are all built of mud and 
wtxtd, the doors and window's being of lattii'c-work (very lik(^ 
those in Kashmir). TVhiKt I was in Khotan, a mud wall, 
2.1 feet high and 20 feet thick, was building round the entiivj 
citv of llchL Similar walls are alsfs constructed at .biba, 
ITillma, and Guma, their object being to secure the inhabitants 
of these places against sudden attatdrs. The khan has done 
away with all the Chinese customs, excejtt that of keeping 
watchmen, who patrol the streets of thi.* fort and city at night, 
and make a great noise by striking a hollow piece of wood with 
a stick. He ha« also retained the Chinese instruments of tor- 
ture, viz., the rack, which is worked by .screws; tin* tread-mill, 
and another instrument for cxtc.irting eonfe.ssiou, which consists 
of a wooden bed covered with sharj) stones and gravel, on which 
a culprit i.s made to kneel, while a log of wood is laid over tin* 
knee-joints, thereby causing (‘xcruciating ]>ain. Hanging and 
blowing away from guns are the methods of caiiital punishment ; 
gallows are erected in varioins parts of the city. Flogging with 
a leather thong is also largely n.'Sorted to; men and women 
being dogged indiscriminately. The khan is trying to improve 
the morals of the latter, which were none of the best during 
the time of the Chinese, from the fact of their coming into 
Turkestan without their lamilies, and keejiiug the women of the 
country. 

During my stay at the capital of Khotan I cmploved myself 
in extending my researches, by making a hastv journey to the 
to^vn of Kiria, situated about 4(t miles cast of Ilchi. ’ I rode 
there in one day, on horses posted for me by the klian ; spent a 
day there, and returned on the third, having meanwhile left mv 
things in Ilchi, I also visited the site of an old city near 
Urangkash, from which brick-tea is cxhuuied. I exjierieiiced 
great diliiculty in taking observations to the sun and the pole- 
stm- for determining the latitude of Ilchi. The kliafi, though he 
olfored no objection to my using the plane-table, expressedTiim- 
self decidedly opposed to my taking a:>tron(;mical observations, 
alleging, as a reason, that his courtiers considered that it might 
be a preUminary to the country being taken possession of by the 
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Britisli (ioTernincnt. In consequence of this oh'itraetion. I harl 
to resort to the expedient of locking the door of the court-vard 
fronting the house I occiqjied, to carry out my ohject. The 
instructions to my men to keep off intruders were not easy to 
enforce, as my actions were closely watched, and the khan’s sous 
were in the habit of calling to sec me at all hours of tlio day, 
and very frequently at night. After leaving Ilchi, I was not 
able to observe for latitude at any other place, save >Sanjii, 
uhere, by the happiest chance, I put up in a house with a large 
hole in the roofj which admitted of my observing with the S-inch 
theodolite. Here, too. as at Ilchi, I wa.s obliged to take the 
j/recaution of locking the door. Boiliiig-pioiiit observations for 
determining heights were taken at every halting-place, Ilchi 
included. 

It will not bo out of place also to mention that, on throe 
occasions, I was asked by some of the natives of Yarkand to visit 
that city, and take [(ussessiou of it in the name of the British 
Government; but I explained to them that I had not visited 
Khotan in any ollicial character, but simply as a surveyor, come 
to survey, and desirous of inforinatimi as to passijig events, and 
not to carry out any political olqects. I was informed that the 
Yarkandees, Kashmirees, Baltees, Tungano.'s of Yarkand, and 
other towns and villages, had clubbed together, and collected 
three lacs of rupees and khilats as a ])rosent ibr me, if I would 
only come on and take up the gov(>rnorsliip of Yarkand, as they 
were tired of anarchy, confusion, and constant wai’fare with one 
another, and oppression at the hands of the Khokanees. The 
jiromise of this sum of money and oilers of governorship were 
])rosented to me in writing by the beg of Kngiar (pargana of 
Y’arkand). Had not Yarkand been in a disturbed state, 1 would 
certainly have visited it in the course of my operations to collect 
further information ; but the country and city were re])orted 
to me to be divided, and held by three separate parties or fac- 
tions, viz. : 1st. The old Chinese fort and city by the Tungauees, 
who are Ilahomedans, and were employed as paid soldiers by 
the Chinese, against whom they mutinied in lSb3. T’hese 
Tungauees are not men of the country, but come from the far 
east, near the contiues of China Proper. ‘2nd. The Ilahomedan 
town was held by Kashmirees and Baltees of Iskardo, from the 
territories of Ilaharajah Bumbeer ciing. They have settled in 
Yarkand in large numbers; the former for the puiqioses of trade, 
and the latter, being agriculturCts. for the cultivation of tiie 
charas plant, which thev have brought to great perfection, 
drd. I’lie country about the citv was reported to be occupied l>y 
the Khokanees, who, on being pressed by the Hussians, deserted 
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their o\\’n country, and, tlirough the aid of tlie Clubchak, governor 
of Kashgar, took possession of the country of Yarkand. From 
my inc|niries I am of opinion that the natives of Yarkand are 
very like those of Kashmir, — a servile race, constantly con- 
cpi(>red and oppressed by the neighbouring states. 

The Khan of Khotan, at the final interview I had with him, 
after entrusting a letter to me for His Excellency the Viceroy 
of India, togetlier with the presents (four horses and two pairs 
silk carpets), all of which were delivered over by my.self to the 
x\ssistant->Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, asked me 
to beg of the British Government to send him assistance in the 
shape of troops, arms, &c., and said that he would supply car- 
riage and provisions from his boundary to Ilchi, but that he 
could not afford to pay the troops, as his country was poor ; 
he, however, proposed that our Government could reimburse 
themselves by annexing the cities of Yarkand, Aksii, &c., to 
which step he would render every assistance. As far as I could 
observe, it seemed to me that arms ami ammunition, with a few 
blacksmiths and tools, were all the material aid needed by this 
friendly power. AVith these, and the loan of some native non- 
commissioned officers to drill and discipline his troops, who are 
accustomed to warfai-o from their continual conllict.s, the khaii 
would be enal.iled to repel aggression, and preserve the inde- 
])endeuco of his territories. 

Before taking my leave of tlio klulh he presented me with a 
yellow Kimkhab choga, as a dress of honour, a Yarkand ponv, 
and a carpet. In return, though he objectetl to my using the 
8-inch theodolite, ho expros.sed a great desire to possess the in- 
strument. I explained to the khan that, as the arms bestowed 
on a soldier were the property ot the State, so the theodolite in 
my charge was only entrusted to me for a given purpose, to 
enable me to carry on my duties, and that I should be disgraced 
it I returned without it, and would incur the displeasure of my 
superiors it I parted with the instrument. I also made the khan 
understand that the theodolite woidd be of no use to him. As a 
compromise, I took upon myself to tender two telescopes, the 
property ot Government, firr his acceptance, and in uiv own 
behalf made the fblloning offerings: — A double-barrelled ritle, 
a revolver, a hog-.skin saddle, a set of head-stalls and reins, a 
pair ot epaulettes, which I had provided myself with in anticipa- 
tion of needing to make presents on the frontier, six country 
swords, stationery to the amount of 15 rupees, a supply of gun- 
povwler, shot, and gun-caps, besides cloth, and other trilling 
ai tides. To the Khan Badsha of Khotan I presented the cus- 
tomary nazar of the country, viz. ; 5 kurus, or 8o3 rupees, and to 
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liis men on escort duty with me on several occasions cash to the 
amount of about 635 rupees. 

On the 4th of October, after a stay of sixteen days, and after 
exacting a written promise from me to return to Khotan, if per- 
mitted to do so, the khan allowed me to take my departure. 
On leaving Ilchi, I first travelled along the high road which 
leads to Yarkand to theAullage of Zilgia, at which place I halted 
my baggage for three days, and pushed on by post-horses to 
visit the villages and towns along the same road as far as Luk, 
in the Yarkand territory, and about 36 miles east of the city. 
After advancing into Yarkand as far as it was safe for me to 
proceed, I returned by the same route to Zilgia, from whence I 
proceeded to Sanjii, in lat. 37’’ 3' 57", and long. 78° 29' 30", and 
crossed into the valley of the Karakash Pdver, by the Wulagot 
or Sanjii lliwan Pass. I then followed the course of this river, 
marching u}> its right bank for four days, to the Maharajah’s 
guard-house at Shadula, in lat. 36° 6' 15", and long. 78° 29' 30". 

Un my route from yauju to Shadula I passed several encamp- 
ments of Kherghiz shepherds, on cither side of the Walagot 
Pass. These people are dillicult to deal with, being noted rob- 
bers. Twice they insisted on examining my baggage for valu- 
ables ; but, finding none, they permitted me to proceed without 
further molestation, on being entreated to do so by Eoji, beg or 
governor of tSanju, who was ordered by the Khaii of Khotan to 
accompany me as far as the Maharajah’s boundary, for the pur- 
pose of insuring me a safe passage through these Kherghiz, with 
whom the beg of Sanjii is on friendly terms, owing to these 
shepherds visiting Sanjii occasionally for the purpose of bartering 
their sheep for other necessaries of life. The Kherghiz are 
Mahomedan shepherds, and are to be met with in the mountains 
to the north of Khotan and Yarkand, and in other parts of Cen- 
tral Asia. They live chiefly in hilly tracts, where good pasture 
is obtainable for their flocks, and are distinguished from other 
men of Central Asia by their wearing blue-and-white striped 
cloth, and being always armed, generally with matchlock, sword, 
and dagger. 

4Yhilo travelling over the route from Ilchi to Zilgia and 
Luk, this portion of the country also appeared to me to re- 
semble the plains of Hindostan, being a vast plain, without any 
mountains in sight. On leaving Zilgia for 18auju, I, for the first 
time after many days, observed the lower spurs of the Kiun 
Lun Kange ; and on nearing Sanjii, which is situated in a 
ravine immeiliatcdy at the foot of these low hills, 1 almost 
fancied I was on the road between Futtehpoor and Mohun, at 
-the foot of the Sewaliks. Quitting Sanjii, and proceeding to 
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the Karakash Valley, the features of the country underwent a 
complete change ; here no level ground was to he seen, but 
lofty rugged mountains intersected by deep narrow ravines, 
especially near the Walagot Pass, where the hills are so ele- 
vated as to be covered ^vith snow for the greater j)art of the 
yeai’. The last portion of the route to Shadula is ]>articuhuly 
pleasant, being the whole Avay up the Karakash Valley, which 
is wide and even, and shut in on either side by rugged moun- 
tains. On this route I noticed numerous extensive plateau-; 
near the river, covered with wood and long grass. These being 
within the territory of the Maharajah of Kaslnnir, could easily 
be brought under cultivation by Ladakees and others, if the\' 
could be induced and encouraged to do so by the Kashmir 
Government. The establishment of villages and habitations 
on this river would be important in many }ioints of view, but 
chiefly in keeping the route open from the attacks of the 
Kherghiz robbers. 

I reached Shadula on the Kith of October, and was detained 
there no less than twenty-four days, awaiting the arrival of the 
coolies I had written for to Lch.‘ This delay in the arrival of ^ 

the men was caused by the miscarriage of the several letters J 
had forwarded to the thanedar of Ladak. During my detention 
at Shadula I cinpleyed myself in as(;ending several peaks, both 
to the east and west, for the purpose of sketching tlie country. > 

I also visited Kherghiz Jungle in lat. 30" ll' O", and long. 

TTj’ 40' 3U", and other places on the Kugiar route, to accom- 
plish which I had to travel over a ban^m country, by the 
Kherghiz Jungle Pass, to the encamping- ground of that nanu'. 

This place is named “ Kherghiz Jungle” from the circumstance 
of its having been frecjuented formerly by Kherghiz. It is 
now visited occasionally by Kanjiiti or Jiunza robbers. 1 
should have extended my explorations in this direction further, 
but was deterred from doing so, through fear of meeting these 
robbers, who were reported at that time to be moving about 
these parts. I saw a large party of them on one occasion, at a 
distance of about two miles, through a telescope. The Kanjiiti 
robbers (who are not shepherds) lie in wait for caravans at 
Aktag and Kulaniildi, on the Kugiar route, and carry their 
captives and plunder to a place called .Shingshal, on the north J 

ot the Karakoram. Their fastnesses can onlv be approached 
by troops operating against them from Aktag and Kulanuldi. 

Under these circumstances, and not wishing to run the risk ot 
being taken captive and sold as a slave in Badakshan, I re- 
traced my steps to Shailiila. 

I finally quitted Shadula for Leh on the 8th of Kovember, 
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fii’-t marcliiug up tlie left Lank of the Ivarakasli Kivev, anil 
then turning west up the hroacl and open valley called Sukit, 
at the head of which I crossed the Svdiit Diwan I’ass by an easy 
ascent and descent, and reached the undulating plateaus between 
the Sukit Itiwan and Ivarakorani passes. After this I crossed 
the Karakoram Pass (height 18,dl7 ft.), also by an easy ascent 
and descent, and then followed down the course of tlie Balti 
Pulii Eavine till it joined the Sheok Eivor, on the right bank 
of which Gapshan is situated. The general features of the 
counti’v travelled over since crossing the 8auifi Diwan are low 
barren hills and elevatf'd plateaus, destitute of all vegetation 
and water, from the streams being frozen at this season of the 
year. 

Prom Gapshan I continued to march down the right hank of 
th.e yiieok Eiver, which joins a stream from the Sarsil, irp 
which I ascended, and, crossing the Sarsil Pass, descended to 
the village' of Changlung in the well-known valley of the 
Kiobra Eiver. I then proceeded down the left bank of the 
Kiobra Eiver, via the villages of Pauimik and Chati, to the 
Sheok Eivor, which 1 crossed about a mile above its junction 
with the Niobra stream, and next proceeded, via, Khardoug 
Village, over the pass of the same name, and descended to Leh, 
which place I reached on the 1st of Dcccinber. This portion 
of country consists of high snowy ranges and deep valleys. 

Prom Leh I marched to Kashmir by tlie usual road along 
the Indus Eiver, via Khalatzi, Kargil, Dras, and Sonamarag, 
and reached Srinagar on the Ittth of December. Winter 
having set in. this portion of the journey M as disagreeable and 
difficult. The nhole of the country between Lama Yuru and 
Srinagar Mas under suom' ; the Dras l*ass m as covered over M’ith 
4 feet of snoM', which being fresh, rendered travelling so tedious 
and tiresome that my party Mas benighted on the pass, and 
nearly jierished from having to sleep M ithout covering on the 
SUOM'. I and six of the nativi'S with me suffered severely from 
frost bite. 

After halting a fcM' days to recruit ourselves, and to enable 
the party to get cured of the frost bite, I lett Srinagar for 
Jhclum, via Earamulla, Bagh, and Mirpur, the other routes 
being closed. This being a long route, and the entire countrv 
from Srinagar to Bagh being under suom, I Mas not able to 
reach Jhelum till the 28th of January. Prom Jhelum 1 
marched doMii the Grand Trunk road to Umballa, and thence 
to Dehra Doon, M'hich place the camp reached on the 28th of 
February, 186b. 

As regards the geology of the portion of Central Asia visited 

c 2 
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by me, my knowledge of the subject is very limited and im- 
perfect, but I noticed the following in difterent parts of the 
country: — Between the Changchenmo and Karakash valleys 
there are to be found clay-slate, shingle, and quartz, also con- 
glomerates containing fossil shells on the watersheds of the 
three lakes mentioned in this rejjort. Between the’ Karakash 
and Brinjga, the Khm Lun range runs almost east and west, 
having a greater fall on the south than on the north. Its high 
spurs are composed chiefly of granite, quartz, and shingle ; 
while the low spurs of the same range, which run down almost 
liarallel to one another to the mjrtli, consist of sandstone and 
liard clay ; and the soil of the plains Ix-low and to the north of 
these spur.s from Kiria to Sanju is a mixture of sand and clay. 
The country between iSanjii and Koraiiilakjilga is lik(' that to 
the ntu-th of Brinjga, while that betw(?en the latt(n- })lace and 
iShadula on the Karakash River is composed niostlv of quartz, 
granite, slate, and shingle. The ground between the Sukit 
lliwan and Karakoram passes, ami down to Gapshan, consists 
chiefly of slate and shingle of various colours, conglomerate 
being seen in small quantities. A few fossil shells were found 
by me immediately below, and to the south of, the Karakoram 
Bass last season. 

I would mention that some of the men of the Kative Esta- 
blishment, viz.,— Nur Bux and Emam Alii, barkaudazes, and 
]^Iatad^n, lampmun (tlie only natives of Hindustan with me), 
did excellent service, especially the first. I must also bear 
testimony to the great assistance which I received from Juman 
Khan, the Turkisfani interpiader, while travelling in the pro- 
\inces ot Central Asia. All these mem, as can writ be imagined, 
had many and trying difficulties to contend with, and I Impe I 
may be permitted to urge tlunr claims, and to recommend that 
the three men of the native estiiblishiuent whom I have referred 
to by name be rewarded with a gratuity of six months’ pay 

3Iy .suia ey was based on three previously-determined Trigo- 
nometrical Stations on the Kiun Lun range, and was executed 
yith a plane-table, which was set up on positions, mostly high 
lull-peaks, which are particularised in the map, from whence I 
sketched all the ground in view. I carried on the plane-tabling 
from my starting stations to Ilchi, and then round, via Saniii, to 
t e \ iciuity of the diaharajah s guard-house at Shadnla ; from 
liere to the Karakoram Pass is a distance of six marches, or 60 
mi es, as the crow flies. I would willingly have carried forward 
my plane-tabling to the Trigonometrical stations on the Kara- 
koram, lor the sake, not only of sketching the country, but of 
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verifying my work, but tbe winter had sot in, and the intense 
cold rendered it impossible forme to use either pencil or brush. 
I nowhere attempted to take astronomical observations for 
longitude, but I determined the latitude of Ilchi and of Sanjii 
by observations to the sun and the pole star, the result of which 
agree with those independently obtained by the plane-table. 

A trace of my plane-table sections, together with several 
routes in Central Asia, about which information was received 
when I was in that country, are herewith forwarded. 


JDehra Doon, Ajjril 22, 18CG. 
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he looks around lum ami sees no hills in any direelion, excejitins on clear 
days, when the lower ranges of the Kmn lam are risible. The city of 
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wliicli conies down fioiii tlio Siirsil I'liss, and fiom wiiich tlie eiicaniiiinn 
or grazing ground is 0 miles to tlio south. Tile road over the Sarsil Pass 
was diflicult, owing to late heavy falls of snow partially closing tiie fissures 
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JoHKSOx’s Journey to Held, Khotan. 



Oo., crossed the Khardong Pass (height about 18,0U0 feetj, on 

whieli there was 3 feet of fresh snow. 





Route III.— From Itcni to KiraK-^Mntmnah 
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time of the Chinese. 
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Jo^rN■so^'^ Journey to Held, Khotan. 


Eocte T. — Saxjit to Kaegalik (dceived i'eom Native Ia'foemation'). 


Number 1 
of 

Marches. | 

Place. 

E-stimated 
Distance m 
Milea. 

LKMAKKi*. 

! 

i 

1 

: Sanjii to — 



1 

Biirii 

4S 

Pass Bitorgiik and Kiishtiak villages. 

2 

Kargalik . . 

1 

19 

Town. 


EotJTE VI. — Saa'ju to Kargaeik, via Kalian (ebom Native 
Inioemation). 



Sauju to — 

1 


1 

KalWn 

40 j 

Village. 

2 

Bui'i.i 

17 1 

Do. 

3 

Bishariik .. .. 

1 

Do. 

4 

Kargalik . . 

18 i 

Town. 

Eoute til — Kiri A to Chaciian and 

Lob (erou Native Ineoriiation). 


Klrla to — 



1 

Usaliia langar . . 

16 

A post-house. 

O 

Nia 

17 

Village, 50 houses. 

3 

Kumrabdd langar 

16 

10 houses. 

4 

Khaclalak . , 

20 

Encampment and gold mine. 

5 

Akmiiran . . 

17 

Do. do. 

6 

Kukmdnin 

16 

Do. do. 

7 

Egar 

19 

Do. do., and well. 

8 

Chtikalak .. 

! *■ 

Grazing-ground. 

9 

Chucban . . 

i 

Village, 500 houses, and cultivation. 

10 

Encampment . . 

i 

Shepherds’ tents. 

11 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

i 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

15 

Lob 

20 

Village and lake (large, with fish in it.) 
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Route VIIT. — lucni to SnAouLA, vi.v the Hixdo Tak Diwan Pass 

(fKOJI i^ATIVE IkFOEMATIOS). 


N'um'ber 

of 

.’\fari-bes. 

PLil?. 

Estimated 

Dtt iiiLO 111 

UEMARC'. 


Ilchi to — 



1 

Largong .. 

15 

Village. 

o 

Papuii 

IG 

Do. 

o 

Olgui 

15 

Do. 

4 

Mitak 

15 

Shcpkerd eDCampr.iC'ut 

5 

Chiich .. .. 

16 

Village. 

G 

Nissu 

V} 

Do. 


Kaniz 

12 

Shepherd encampment. 

S 

Pushi'd 

IG 

Khcrghi/ eucampment. 

9 

Maziir 

16 

Do. 

10 

Halting-ground 

24 

Uight bank -.f Kdrukasli lliver: after 
crossing the Hindo tak diwau Puss. 

H 

Do. 

20 

Left do., do. 


Do. 

24 

Left do., do. 

13 

Shildula 

28 

Vi'le Route No. II. 


Route IX. — M.u.aksiia to Karoalik (from Xative Intormatiok). 



Malaksha to — 


T'ulc Route No. II. 

I 

Kiifillung .. 

18 

Encamping-grour.d. 

o 

Imbulgar .. 

18 

Do. 

3 

Kherghiz jungle 

24 

1 Do. 

4 

Yangi diwan 

12 

: Do. 

•5 

TurigU 

12 

; Do. 

G 

Dubd .. 

15 

Cultivation. 

7 

Tuiilak 

.30 

! Do. 

8 

Ak Masid . . 

2’^ 

1 Encampment of shepherds ; crossed 

1 Tofii diwan Pass. 

9 

Kuguir 

IS 

1 Village and pargar.a. 

10 

Beshturak.. 

15 

i Village. 

11 

Kargalik . . 

14 

j Town. 
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Eoute X. — Aeukakar Fort to Kalian (from Xative Information). 


^^umber 

of 

Marches. 

Place. 

Estimatc'l 
liistanoe lu 
Miles. 

IIKMAKK,';. 

1 

Abukakar Fort to — 

Dura 

12 

T7(Zt’ Route No. II. 

Encamping-ground of Khorghiz. 

2 

Bostan 

13 

Do. Cross Kalian Pass. 


Chadartusli 

16 

Do. 

4 

Katai Tam 

9 

.3 towers and post-house. 

5 

Upalak 

20 

Village. 

6 

Kalian 

25 

Village and pargana. 

Foute XI. — Yarkand to Aksu (from Xative Information). 

1 

Yarkand to — 

Achtukii .. 

10 

Village. 

2 

Laildk .. .. 

14 

Do. 

3 

Mainak 

14 

Do. 

4 

Alaguk 

12 

Do. 

5 

AkmariHa . . 

16 

Do. 

6 

Shi'mal 

14 

Village. 

7 

Lai Masid . . 

15 

Small town. 

8 

Charwash . . 

13 

Village. 

9 

Tanshoka .. 

17 

Do. 

10 

Ckadarkul 

14 

Do. 

11 

Yakakoduk 

12 

Do. 

12 

Sogat 

12 

Do. 

13 

Chaliin 

10 

Do. 

14 

Saiortang .. 

12 

Post-house. 

15 

Kumbash . . 

10 

Village on the high road from Yar- 

16 

Aksu 

10 

kand to Pekin. 

Town and fort. 
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Route XII. — Yaekaxd to Kashgar (froji Xaityf Ixfopaiation). 


Xumber 

uf 

ilarcbes. 

j Pbce. 

Estimated 
L'lstance lu 
Allies. 


1 

1 urkand to— 

i 

1 

' Kukardbiid 

19 

2 

Klzil 

1 

. : IS 

.3 

Yangishdliar 

. ! IS 

4 

Kashgar 

18 


RnrAnKS. 


Small town. 

Do. 

Large town. 

City and fort. Kiishgar was a small 
jn-oviuce of China till the late rebel- 
lion, when it became independent, 
and has sii'ce been governed bv a 
per-on called Kliojii i saint). The 
city, which is situated on the road 
from "Vurkand to Khokan, is said 
to contain 3U,000 inhabitants, and 
is mucli frequented by Khe'rghiz 
shepherds from the hills to the west, 
j Tile fort is I'eported to be a strong 
j one, and the Chinese are said to have 
held the place against the Mahonie- 
I dans for thirteen months after Yiir- 
j kaud was surrendered. 


Orthography of Native Names arb Words. 

The following rules have been ebserved in spelling the native tiames and 
words which occur in the foregoing papers, except in the cases of well-known 
places, whose orthography, as established by custom, has been adhered to : 


The first vowel sound in 

Mama, 

will be indicated by 

<7. 

The second 

77 


77 


The vowel sound 

in 

Hnj 


e. 

}> 

77 

•Itn 




77 

hit 

77 

L 

7> 

77 

deep 

77 

■L 

5> 

77 

hojK 

71 

0. 


77 

cot 

77 

6. 

?> 

77 

full 


If. 

77 

77 

rule 

77 

tl. 

77 

77 

fume 

77 

V. 

77 

77 

ripe 


ac. 

77 

77 

foul 


oil. 

The nasal sound of 

n 


h. 


The letter c will always be used to indicate its soft sound as in cenirf : and 
g will be employed for the hard sound of that letter as in gale. 
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II . — The Physical Geography and Climaie of the Colony of Natal. 

By Eobeet James jMasn, m.d., f.e.g.s., F.r..A.s., Superiu- 

tendent General of Education in Xatal. 

Mtad^ November 26, 1866. 

The Colony of Natal lies on the Eastern Coast of South Africa. 
It is about 800 miles beyond the Capo of Good Hope, and is 
included between the 27th and 31st parallels of south latitude. 
It is a small land, having an area not exceeding one-third tlie 
area of England ; but it occupies a very important and interesting 
position as being the locus and centre, and therefore the t} j)e. 
of what I)r. Livingstone, and others, have termed “the Eaffir 
zone” of South African climate.* It has a sea-coast of 150 
miles trending from south-west to north-east, and looking out 
into the Indian Ocean. The lower, or southern, half of this 
coast has a range of mountains lying parallel to it at a distance 
of about 100 miles, and thus forming the oj)posite or inland 
frontier of the colony. Further north this mountain frontier 
bends back into a kind of hollow bay, with a sharp angular 
extremity, which is 40 miles further from the sea. The so-called 
mountains are, however, ]iroperly a ledge, or stej), rather than 
a ridge. They are the first abrupt descent by which the main 
central table-land of the great continent subsides towards the 
sea-border. The face of the step, looking towards the colony, is 
a bold and buttressed wall several hundred feet high ; whilst, on 
the other side, the abrupt barrier makes a very trilling dip to the 
high plains of Basuto-land and the Orange Eiver ITee States. 
The crest of this ledge is generally between 5000 and 6000 feet 
above the sea ; but its higher peaks and jags rise to between 7000 
and 9500 feet. The extreme northern corner of the colony, 
where the Buffalo Eiver comes out from the inland mountain 
frontier, is Avithin about 200 miles of the southern tropic. The 
entire land is therefore sub-tropical ; — that is to say, it possesses 
the leading characters of a tropical climate in a subdued and 
pleasantly softened degree. In actual size the colony comprises 
17,000 square miles; or, in other Avords, 11,000,000 of acres of 
land. 

From the salient point of the Drakenberg Mountains, where 
the barrier begins to retire to form the bay already described, 
there comes forth a subordinate mountain ridge, Avhich crosses 
the middle of the colony as a high central back-bone, stretching 
north-eastward until it almost strikes the river frontier in that 


* See Wilson s Paper on “'VAater Supply in the Basin of the Orange River,’ 
‘Journal, Tol. xxxv. p. 106. 
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(liivctinu. This ridii'e is fii'u'i'ivd towards the s-oa, and hetnet-ii 
the tiiigers ^e}iarate rivor-- drain <hiwii. There are tive hna'ers, 
and there are lour main grooves or rivers, wliieli are res[)ectively 
hnown as the Univoti, tlie I’nigi'iii. the Uudazi. and the Ilovo. 
ii he extremities of the ting’ers an- also s|ilit into vet smaller 
cracks, out of whieli issue thirteen other lesser rivers. Further 
south a somewhat simdar .state of thing's is eontimied : l)Tit the 
main ridges there come direct from the I)rakenherg. insti'ad of 
ii'om a central sec.indarv olF t. I he rlnct ridges m this direc- 
t:oji lie hotweeii the Finkomaiigi. Umzimkidu, and Umtamfume 
rivei'.s; but there are aho subordinati' tingers, and subordinate 
streams, so that there are altogether alioiit tiftv distinct rivers, 
large and small, onening out eaclt bv a separate mouth ahsng 
tile l.jO miles ot c(]ast. d'he traveib r who rules along the land 
1,1 ar to till' eo.i :t is always i.itin.u' climbing up out of a water- 
cour'O or descending into one. 

The cou't i-- e\ erywlieiv coniparatii s.'lv low. Tlmre the hills 
range from one to three or four InindiN d f(-‘et in height. On 
the siiles of these hills, and in the vallevs Iving between, sugar, 
eoffee. arrowroot, and mo^t other plants ot tropieal liabit and 
eoiistitution. grow and thrive. The coast counties of A'ictoria, 
J liirban, and Alexandra, are now the seats of considerable 
industrial activity. There are now sixty-three sugar-mills in 
operation in this district ; and tlie year before'’ hist there were 
jii'odueeil in it 7UUU tons of sugar. Glf.UOU pounds of eotfee. and 
J 1 3 tons of arrowroot. In leaving tlie ee)ast tlie riilgcs of tho 
land rise higher and higher, until at tlie distance of 79 miles 
from th'- Sell, on the great central l.iae'k-bone alreadv alluded tei, 
ti.e main r(iad lies .adOn f,‘et. or rather more than one mile, liigh ; 
and the' summits of the .surrounding hills have a still loftier 
elevation. In (dimliing this slojie, the tract wliere sugar and 
coin e call he grown, and where tlie piiie-ap[ile and banana 
ripen, is left at a distam-e of about Id miles troni the sea; and 
a region of green hilly pastures is cut! n-il upon, whei'!' cattle 
and hoi'ses thrivie and wlmre win-, at ainl oats, tho p'ot;ito, and 
manv iif the I'ood-erops of Fiirope, can he ailvaiitagi'otislv 
(ailtivated. (dn tlii‘ tops of the hills of the ei'Utnd districts 
sheep ai'r' no'w liecoming ahuinlaiit. anil doing cxcecaliiigdy well. 
In tile year hglbre last there were in Xatal. in round uuinbers, 
tiUO.OOl) head of eattle, 170,(1!»0 sheep, and l.h.OOO hor.ses. In 
order th,it the eurreet nieaning of thesi’ immliers may be ;ippre- 
Imnileil. it must be understood that the hind has only been an 
Europiaiii s'atienieut forty \ear.s, and a Ilritish dependimey 
twi ntv years. 

Indian eorn and toLaeco grow everywhere, both on the coast 
lands and in tile uplands, in the utmost luxuriance. 
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The northern rtivision uf tlie eolony. wliieh lie? hcvoiid tlir- 
gToat central baek-bono, \Ahenee desecnd the tive fingi'r? and 
four rivers, is one broad Wiitershc'd or liasin, eoiuing out from 
the retiring buy of the Drakeiiberg already alluded to, and 
having its streams all gathered together at the north-ea-^teni 
frontier of the colony into one common outlet or ehaiimd, 
which thence runs through a course of about 70 miles to tin.- 
sea, and is known as the Great 'Tugela Itiver; a frontier river 
all the way. The central branch of the.'c ujiper tributaries of tlie 
Great Tugela is still called the Tugela. and eojne< out from the 
notch of the retiring angle or bay t.)f the L'rakeuberg. bv a sinrrle 
bold leap of more than tlOOO feet perpendicular height. The 
other tributary branclu's of this water-sy>tem are the 3Iooi 
liiver, which colh'cts from the south along tht' northern slojio 
of the great central back-bonc' and the ItulTalo liiver, which 
collects from the north and is there tlie frontier of the colony 
in upward continuation of the Great Tugela. d'his northern 
distri(.'t is thus a rhomboid space, included between a western 
tuountain-lork and an eastern ri\er-fork which touch at tlieir 
divergent jioints; and this space coiitaijjs the so-called Ui>]aud 
Gounties ot ^^'eellen. i\lip JJiver. and Xewea'th'. The river 
conlluent.s which lie between tlie Xorlhern Ihitfalo and Central 
ChaniKd are the Sunday and tlie Klip rivers. The confluents 
which lie between the Southern 3iooi Kiverand the main channel 
an.* the Jiushman, tin* J’dau Kranz. and the Little Tugela rivers. 
Thus, then, in advancing inland in Katal from the coast, along 
till* main line of road, the tiaveller, who has climbed for 7(1 
miles, dips down into a broad basin, and does not ascend so liigh 
again until, after pa'sing all the c'lnlluent.-- of this river-svstein, 
he mounts the actual wall of tin* i'ivikeid)( rg. The hills in this 
biead vallev are high toward the I irakenlierg, and re-.cmble the 
nioj'c elevated grounds of the ci utial baek-boi.e ; towards the 
ci.iullueuce ot the rivci’s the vallevs are coniparatiM-lv low. bush- 
encumbered anil warm. 'J'his is mi niueh tin* (••■ise that at 
AM-enen. down towards the mouth of the i!u,--hiiiau’s iii\ er, and 
70 miles to the north of Aiarit/.burg, the orange rijiens as 
porfectlv and as readily as it d.-.es on the coast. 

A verv intei'c'-tiiig' Icaturc ot physical geograjihv is involvi d 
in tin* contrasted characters ot the.se two several divisions of the 
colonv of Natal. — the Northem one-river basin, and the Central 
n!any-ri\ei' basin. The lii-.st, it will be reniembcred, issues liom 
the great retiring angle of the Ilrakeiiberg tiontier ; the other 
hangs upon the great salient angle of the I irakenberg. which it 
may be here stated .stands lioldly out inti.i the colonv as a but- 
tressed and battlemented mass, ai.d is widely known as a 
piominent object ;n the landscape under the name of •‘The 
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( iiaut's Castk'.” Tlia iliVtriLutiun and dispnsitioii of the Draken- 
lievir k indeed the obviiHis caii.-e of tlie C'oiiti’a>t. Tile iinvai'd 
fold of th(; krakeiibere-. in the reii'ion of tlie retiring angle or 
bav. has eaU'cd all seeondarv diktirbance and ridges to couvere'e 
towards a eoiumoii jioint or focal centre, where gaps just large 
enuuu'h for the escape of the water.^ of the basin-area have been 
left or worn. The backward bend of the Drakenberg. on the 
other hand, has caused the secondary disturbance and ride-es to 
rmf-out from the salient ]ioint like the tingei’s of a hand or the 
st-cks of a fan. IVhere the gieat inouiitain-line folds in, the 
watershed is convergent and th(‘ river-systeni one-nienthed. 
A'Tiere the great mountain-line bends bae-k, the watershed is 
divergent and expan.sive. and the rivcr-systeni many-niouthcd. 
Xatal is ])roperly but the narrow rim of the great African tabby 
irregularlv bevelhd towards the sea. The general plan of the 
carving of this rim is ribs running outwards with water draining 
down to tlie sea between the ribs. Jhit in one ] dace the rim 
itself has been contorted into a zigzag, and tlmre the ribs have 
lieeii si[necze 1 coiivei-gcntly in tlie ladlow ot tlie contortion, and 
e.\[ianded radiantly from the prominent points. Hence Xatal 
lias its great iiurthei'ii basin of the Tiigela. draining nearly one- 
third of the area of tlu' colony into one vast river; and its coast 
district fringed Iiy fifty distinct streams, which drain the other 
two-thirds. 

Till' central high back-bone of the colony lies in the fine 
j'astoral and agrieultnral comitie.s of -Maritzbnrgand the Umvoti. 
'J'lie coast portion of the linger.s of tin’s back-hone composes tlie 
counties of N’ictoria and Ifiirban. Tlic .southern district, which 
lies b 'Vond the lingers of the central liigliland. and whicli inav 
lie spokiui tjf as the thiid divi.-ion of the cokiiiy, contains the 
Coast conntv of Alexandra, and tlu' Iccst-.-igtkd portion of 
Tbiritzburg b’oniitv. that which i.- beyond the kml-'omaiigi lliver, 
a distrh't that before long will have to be erected into a distinct 
co'.intv. Until witliiu the la-t few mouths tlu' large Ifiver 
I 'mzimknln.a Drakeiiberg-fed stream, was the ultimate boundary 
ol' the colony towaids tin* sontli-wv.'t. lint now a. coast-strip 
bovond. wbich was a portion ot tlii' territory lormerlv known as 
Xo-niaii's-Iaiiil. has borii amicxi-d to the colony under the .stvle 
and title of Alfred County, and the frontier on the coast lias 
been pushed on to the Umtamfnnic liiver. the streams feeding 
th(^ Uuizimknhi .--till remaining tlie frontier in the higher region. 

'J lie nppi-r p.iit ol this Xo-man s-land di-trict is held bv the 
tlrioiui' of Ailiim I’.ok. wboba-- si-ttled there under the patronage 
of Her .Haie-ty'' High (Amin li-.'. oner. 

TTiroiiehout the colony, the main ridges of the land, whether 
comprised witiiiu the great one-river baohi^oig fojmiug part of 
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the still larp-er iiiniiv-rivereil system, are all sahrlividcfl and 
branelied ayain and ayaiii. 'J’he land i-; everywliL-rc. indiad. oin- 
va.'?t maze ui rolLiip' and divaricateil luil.~, with i;i)unth'."< ravini'-. 
and watr-r-sti'oaiiis rnuninir hetwteii. TIkm* hills arc hiyln-r. and 
cevercd with ()|)(;n green pa'-tiire, towards the central hack-hone 
an<l towards the inomitains; and tliev arc lowi'r. and for the 
ino-.t jiart htish-covered, towards the sea. ]ly following the 
windings and intricacies of the-'C ridges it is jio'>ih!e to go 
from the sea to the inoiintains, aliuo--t anywhere along tlie 
actual cre-t of a watershed, without cro<>ing a single stream; 
tills indei d is what the old ])utcli lloei's, the jiionti'i's of the 
laud, liave realiv ilone with their main lines of roads. In every 
other dii'i-ctiou the traveller is ci)ntinually i-io-sing water-courses, 
niuch as ho does in moving j'arallcl to the coast near the sea. 
In the uplands the higlnst to[)s of tlu' mountains, and tlu' 
boldest ravines which di'sccnd fioni them, are tilled with a 
growth of evergreen tiiidicr-tri'i’S, 'I'he broader \ai!eys are in 
many places colored with a tliin sprinkling of thorny niinio'as 
of small size, iduch of thi' M-eneiy of the nplamls resenihh s 
the high moor scenery of J *evon,'hire, with the jiriiadpal e.xci^p- 
tion that the laud is much inorr' hriiliant from ln.\ui-iant green 
jiasturc during two-thirds of tlm year, and that its irregularities 
are on a grandi.g .scale. IMiich ol the river sceiierv of the coast 
beans an ecpially .striking reseiubiaiicc to some of the tinest dales 
of J Icrhy.'liire. 

On aeeoniit of tlie steepi gradient of the land, nlreadv allinled 
to, tlie rivers of Natal aro noarly overyw hero tnrbnlent and rapid. 
Tliev nistlo along through (dianncds oneiunhoted with largo 
boulders of granite or tia[>, or [lavenionted with irregular and 
liroken slabs of gny sandsti.uio ; ever and anon leajnng two or 
tliree luindred leet from the top ot .sonio laminated wall, or 
columned ju'ccdpice. itito deep pools, aial then conising along 
througii gullies and ravines pictnrc.s{pi(dy w.-dled hv samlstonc, 
tliat i.s (jinameiitial by climtcrs ot aloe.s ami candchdira s[iurgc.s, 
or by a drapci-y ot evergreens, d'he rivers are so broken bv 
waterfalls and ra[iidstliat thevare nowhere navigahh- e.xeepting 
by boats through short stn-telies. W'itliin an ea>v dav's ride of 
the city of IMarjtzhurg tlmre arc several niagnifieent waterfalls 
that would make the tortiine of any pLme in England. One of 
the.se, only Ki miles from tlie city, on the rivtu- Uir.geui, is 
within a foot of twice the height of Niagara. The river leaps 
from a wall of columnar basalt, notched in bv the fall into 
a deep ravine that has been cut into trap tor a considerahle 
distance. Slost of the rivers are enenmhered bv bars of sjiml 
ei'o^.-' iig their months, that are only broken thuiugh at p< raids 
of flood, and their mouths are hy this agency e.x['anded into 
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Iiroad anil drop lap'urin?. fiili-d with water tliat is often brarlvd^h 
Iniiii the bi’r'alcin^' uf tbi' s-_'a at liie'b tidi' over the >and-bar'^. 
The larper riviT', tlu' 'riiLri'la. b iiiLTfiii. \ iiikiiniaiijt'i. and b iiizim- 
kulu. are npen at all M-a'Dii-;. with paitial sand-bars, but with 
water-cliannels larp'e and dei-ji enoueli tor tlie pas'-ape of boats 
uf a fr'W tons' luirtbi'ii. lint tlie tnoutlis of the channels aii' 
intricate and rock-enciunlk-rLd. A -iinall steam-Iioat has been 
t. droll into the b inlroiiianei. ami sonic .'liaht r\orks have been 
undertaken to improve the i ntrance of thi' river. 

Tiie irrr-en liills of Natal are nearly everywliero moulded 
in yranite. trap, or r-and-tone. The-e .several rocks are miiiLrled 
ill alnl 0 .^t inextricable cuntimion. The tra]) continuallv brealrs 
throneh tlie older roek'i, and e.-peeiallv the sand'tones. and 
overlie-, them in va-t .'•welliiiy' and spreading nia-ses. 'I'iie tops 
of many of the hills are expanded surfaces of bare trap-rock, 
scattered with Imye stones of thr- same niatcriab sceniinelv 
separated fiom the general mass in a seuii-plastie state,, and imt 
water-worn. 

d'he J\lip River (Stone Rivc-r) takes its name from pacing 
through stony districts of tin's character. The >anilstoues are 
continually ti'Siircd. and grooved throngli by the rivers. iSonio 
of them are of the old large-grained Silurian tyiie, in verv largo 
masses ; others have the character of exci.llent building I’lve- 
stones. d’he peculiar table-mountains, so well known as eharac- 
teri'tic of the Smith African districts, are vast tables of Silurian 
sandstone, bH) or d(i() feet thick, and or -1 niihes broad, roared 
it[) on liuttrcsses of granite or gneiss, which slope ottt from 
lieiieath the tallies as grass-i-overcd ridges. The ]ierpenilicular 
faces of the sandstone talilc' are bare, horizontally-lei Iged rock, 
which lights u[i very lirillianlly in the rays of the declining sun. 
These talile-niountains look diiwn into grand ravines and vallevs 
many hundred feet deeji. witli a silver streak winding awav in 
sight for miles at the bottom. 'They are, however, jiortions of 
the general system of ridges, slightly notched out, or jierhaps 
somewhat reared, from the rc't of the range. This is well illus- 
trated in the cu'C of the verv be.uitiful Talile blountaiu which i.s 
visible from the city of blaritzbiirg towaols the east. This 
'J'able 3louutain is simply tiie tei'ininatiou of one of the subor- 
dinate tingers which comes down from the tiiant's b'astle through 
the Sj'ijoeiikop, and through the lino range of hills looking 
down u[iou blaritzburg from the' north, Iving in the fork when' 
the Umgeiii Rivi-r, which bes to the mirth of this range, is 
joined by its tributary, the L msundu.si, the river of the city of 
blarit/biirg. 

The surfai’O of the rock foundations of the land, the granites, 
traps, and saiid'toues, are iu very many places masked and 
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vcnooreJ. by shales, yhich. in some instanecs. almost paS' into the 
condition of true slate. The liardeneil muds of the old formation 
are in their turn disintegrated by the agency of the atmosphere, 
and of most energetic vegetable life, and so traiwinuted into 
more or less fertile surface soil, not tinfrequently rich in hmnns. 
The shales are in general use for building, e-pecially for the 
construction of foundations laid beneath the ground. 

As a general rule, the gr.anites and gneiss occur most fre- 

rpientlv -within 40 or bO miles of the coa<t. and shales and 

fossiliferous -sandstones, peribrateil and overlaid by trap, are 
most abundant in the northern districts, and especially in the 
basin of the Tugela. A species of amygilaloid or clay--tone 
porphyry is also not unfrecjneutly associated -with the granites, 
gneiss, and Hilnrian sandstones. 

True limestone is very rare in Xatal. It has been fi-iiiral in 
large continuous masst-s lu-neaib the soil in one or two places, 
as for instance lu-ar the sources of the lUau Idranz, ju the 

county of Weeneii. But within the last fi.-w mouths a very 

magnitieeiit hed of <-rvstallin(.‘ limestoiK-. in jilaces almost 
rivalling Carr.ira inarhle in excellence, has bei-n di,eo\'ered on 
the Biver Umzimltulu, ])artly in the new Alfred county, emd 
partly in Alexandra county, and within half-a-dozen mdes of 
the sea. This mass is estimated to cover an area of dO stjuare 
miles in extent; and at one sj)ot tlir- river ])asses beneath a 
preei[>itous wall of white in.-irble K'lOO feet high. 

There are very large de[)osits of line bitniniiious coal in tlie 
great basin of the Tug<-lu. This coal lias heeii seen on the 
surface in iiiiuiy places where the cliaiiiiels of the rivers are cut 
through it ; and the waggoners stop as they pass, and lill a f -w 
sacks to take away with them and sell to the blacksmiths 
in the towns. The beds are of considerable tldekness ; but the 
actual extent of the coal, and the connexion of the several 
masses, has not lieen yet determined. C'arhoniferons shah--, 
with rptite the lustre and aspect ot coal, and easdv made reil 
hot by a strong air-l)la>t, crop out in other ]»Iaccs', as in the 
Umvoti, and on the coast on the Uinhlaii, dU nules to thi- north- 
east of Durhan. Ironstone of various qualities is very ahnndaut 
in all directions. It is dug out in nodnlar masses of from 1 to 
dfeet across from beneath the surface-soil of most of the gardens 
in idantzburg. An ore found in Lmvoti county, aliuii..t 
inalhaible in its crude state, has been known to the Kafllrs for 
a very long period, and rudely worked liy them. Fine ores of 
copper have been also recently discovered near and beyond the 
south-west frontier. 

The coast of Xatal is for the most part rock-bound, riranite, 
sanestone, trap, and basalt, alternate with each other in luriiish- 
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ill" pi'ovopatinn to the siira'e. In pLtPos strctelies of tiuo 
poinpaot ^anll altpi'natc tho rocks. Near the uioutli of the 
Ihnzimkulii tliert^ is a very heautiful tract (jf colunmar basalt 
oxpo-<e(l npim the hcach. Further MUith. in No-mau’s-laiid (now 
Alli’i'd CDUiitv), there is rme reirion nhon* the granite rocks 
(do'clv reseiidjle tile roek^ of the I'laiid of Jersev. Thev aivr 
of y'l'eat diversity of colour, and inti-rsecteil by walls of black 
basalt, and pr(_'-ciit a very briyht and beautiful apjiearaiicc 
when the sca-sprav is lu'cakiuLr over thi’in in tlic almost tro[i;c.!l 
sUUshin.'. Tile sandstone rocks arc coiiiiuoiily scooped into 
holloas and basins, wliicli are kept Idled bv the se-a-sprav, and 
thickly inliabit'-d by piyniy editions of all kinds of slndlcd 
Tlolhiscs, — S~erif;i-, VnhitfS. Ti-oi:]tiis.jt^ lluricps. and the 
rest. At the extivine soulh-v.cstern boundary of the colony, 
jiear tin* mouth of the 1 Tiitamfume, a.nd luore particularly 
between it and the ITuziniba. the seci.e.nl river beyond, there is 
a remarkable t'ossiUfm-oU' IimI laden with Ammonites, Trigunifi. 
Ti rchra. a larye Univalve allied to tin' f'lteiunitzia, and cou- 
tainiiiit Ib'obdiynaLiiau -Muscles, proliably of tlic' LTcints Pinnii. 
between '1 and d feet iony. It is ipiitc impossible to yet thc'e 
muscles out from the matrix. Tlu-y ca.n only be se,ni in tifn, 
in caves that havi‘ lieen waslied out liy the breakers in the 
sea-cliff, 'file hinue-mass lias a transversely laminated structure, 
liki:- that of the Inoeerii mns of the chalk. -\t low watirr a larye 
jiavemeiit. studded with these fossils. is exposed alony the beach. 
The rock is a limestone, sceminyly of the Oolitic jKU’iod. 

The inner bay of Fatal is one of the most interestiny posses- 
sions of the yoitny colonv. and is remarkable as beiuy the only 
land-locked harbour akiny laanv Imndrecl miles of inhosjiitable 
coa.st. It is a shallow' tidal basin, aboitt 4 miles huiy, with 
dee]) water-channels, and shi'ltered to thi' south-west bv a 
yrand lilulf and hill-ranyi’ abovi:- 2**0 feet hiyh, and to the 
south-east by a low dune of blown sand, which is there thrown 
up alony the sea-beach from tiic entrance of the liay to the' 
mouth of the Fiver Umyeni. a distance of about 4 miles. The 
illuff-rauyc itself has obviously at some former time been an 
outlviny island, as it sub-ides entindy towards the Fiver 
Und'azi. and leaves there a toleralily liroail sea-yap. The Bluif- 
]ioint and the fSand-spit ajoiroai'h each other from op])osite sides 
at a broad auyle, and leave between them a water-channel into 
the iiiiu'r bay. w hich is encuniberi'd by a shiftiny sand-bar. Two 
small insiyniticant streams of fresh water drahi into the bav. 
The scour is mainly due to the inllux and ehlux oi' the sea, and 
to the larye area of the ba-in. The tiih* rises and falls b feet, 
and a eonsiilerable jiortion of the bay is drv at low water. The 
ships lie at anchor in a dee]) channel just within the protec- 
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tion of the Bluff. Ships of 500 and GOO tons’ Ijiii-thon ent'er 
easily at times of hiu'h tide; hut the bar is subjeet to alternate 
fits of kindliness and ill-hnmotir. Works, tinder a plan of 
Captain ^’eteh’s, were coininenced .some time sinee to enclose 
the seat of this bar in a larire out("r basin formed of wooden 
frames ladmi with stone. One of the piers now stretches out 
about a third of a mile into the sea; but the works are in a 
state of temporary susjiensc, on account of a difliculty with tin; 
contractor. 

The interi"timt point, phvsico-ffeotrraphically, in connexion 
with this bay is that it is .-dtoe'etlier an external appi'iidaye, anil, 
sotospeak. after-thoua'ht of Xatnre. Inland of the basin tliere is 
atine ranite of bush-covered hills (the Berea). doO feet liiirh. TTiis 
is obviously the olil and propi;r liin; of coast, continuoU' with the 
rest of the coast northwards. But tbo coa>t-hills from the 
south (the Bluff HilLs) stand out further to seaward, and overla]) 
this, so that a gap, quite open to the north-east, is hit between. 
A ship in the nortli-east, '■’> miles i.mt to sea, off the mouth of 
the Umgeui, looking south-wietwards. would have the month 
of an open valley formed liy the Berea Hills on the right hand, 
and tin; Bluff Kills i.m th(‘ left hand. bef>re it. Tii'; mouth of 
this valley has bei'u barred by blown sand, except just under 
the point ot the l.llufi, and even there the liai’ is continued 
uniler water. The spaee Within and l.ietween the two lull- 
ranges is now partly shallow w.iter. .and partly a ilrv ,-and-IIat, 
raised about 20 teot aliove the level of hieh ;\,ilei'. The sand- 
llat is till' little plain upon v, liich tile town of Durban has 
been built, and the writer is the land-locki'd harbour or inn-'r 
bay. The drifting along of tlm .saml in the si'a-cuirents, tin; 
rolling ot the breakers, and the ovorlajuiing posPion of the 
Bluff Headland, have gradually is.mcd in tin- formation of this 
harbour, with its low sandy outwnrks and barriers. 

Thus, then, thr^ colony ot Natal is, in tin; main, an inclined 
•slope of land 150 miles long, with a gradient of 1 in 70. looking- 
out to the .sunny Indian Ocean, m parallels of south latitude nearly 
tropical. The rapid slo]),- and coiisiderablf eh'vation of portion's 
of the land confer U[i )n it diversities of elimate that enable 
the productions of teaqierate and tropleal regions of the eai'th 
to be succes.stully reai-'-d. But this does not eomph-te all that 
has to be recorded in praise of its elimate. .Vuother (.•unsiapience 
fdlows from the ai-rangemeiit of tliis lamWlop,'. looking out to 
the Indian Ocean in nearly tropical paralMs; the fact, namely, 
that the laud is abundantly ,',up[>lied with we.ter, and that tl'ie 
greater jiart of this abundance falls in the .season of sumniei-, 
rather than in the season of winter. The streams of Natal 
never diy up, but tlrey are swollen during the period of greatest 
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lifiit ; auil at tlieir Imvast. clariiig tliat of groatest cold. Tli(=( 
suiiDiiLT ill Xatal a si ason of frec|noiit licavy rain, and >till 
nioro frcijuout cloud; Innicc the heat never as^ume.s the alniiNt 
tropical ticri'eness ivliich it would otherwise do in such close 
iieiglibourhood to tlie tropics. Tlie sumiuor heat is tempered 
hv (doml-screens and constant evaporation. The winter in 
Natal is a season of almost constant genial and Jnne-like sun- 
shine. This is exactly the o])})osite of what obtains at the 
Cape of (Toed Hope. Tlu' suinim r there is the season of scorch- 
ing and di'ving heats, and the winter the si^ason of wetness and 
cold. The rea-on for tins reiiiarhable and beiieticent peciiliaritv 
has now to bi^ cx^dained. and the jieciiliaritv itself followed out 
in detail by the light of dednictions made from eight years’ 
clo'i> and ince.-sant study of the lueteondogv of TIaritzliurg. 

Natal lies in a region of the earth that is naturally nithin 
the inlhieiiis' of the great south-ea-teni trade-wind set of the 
atmosphere for at lea-t a considerable portion of the ycdv. Hut 
this natural iiielmation of the air to move I’rom the ocean to 
the land is greatly reinfo|-ccd on the coa-t of Natal by another 
ageiiev. which is yet more constant and more j'owerful. The 
nearly viuticid sun-hiue falls upon tlu' land-slo])e foi- tla^ greater 
part of th(‘ year, with a force that rapidly heats the superim- 
])os(*d air, and ex[iands as it heats, until the thin air is driven 
back before the advancing stream of heavii'r atniosjiliere that 
ilows forward ti'om the coni[iaratively cool surl'ace of the Indian 
Ocean. This deduction is not a matter of hypothesis. It is a 
result of direct observation. For instance, during 1011.3 evenlv 
spread ob-ervations made at iilaritzbiirg last t’ear, the wind was 
blowing ill from the sea .''Tit times, and out to the siai 1-13 

times. 

Now, when the sea wind comc'S in upon Natal from the broad 
sweep of the Indian Ocean, it is nece-sarily laden with pretty 
nearly as much invi'-ible vapour as it can carry. AVith this 
liurtlieu it rushes along upon the laud, and as it rudies it glides 
up and up the slope which ha.- been described. Ilefore long it 
ii.i-' ma le an inland journey of TH miles, and is 1 mile high. It 
tlieii iiii'ls itself freed from about a sixth part of the load and 
(low award }iri'-;ure which it sii-taiiied at the s, a-level. Ifu'ng 
fi'e -1 from tills })re.'Sure it ex[)aud-. and beeomc> intriii'icali v 
rarer ; and being raiur, it i- incapable of supporting its original 
burden of Aapioiir. Ace irdiugly, the vapour tii'-t gathers as 
nii-t, tluui thickens as cloud, and llually depo-its as rain; the 
di'posit being aeeompauied bv electrical disturbance and thunder. 
-Vfter a time this disturbance so drains the air of its superlluous 
moi-jlure that the utmo.sphere clears, and the sunshine resumes 
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its fervent sway; when the same state of affairs is brought Ijark, 
and the same eourse is again entered upon. 

3Iaritzburg, the capital of the colony, stands about two-tifths 
of the wav up the slope. 40 miles in a direct line from the sea, 
and 2000 feet high. The observatory at whiL-li the inetooro- 
logieal observations were made is placed in 2!T^ oO^ 1.4" s. 
latitude ; and 30" 1' 34-.j'' E. longitude, and is 209 .j' 074 feet 
above the Custom Huuse at Durban, wliieli is just above the liigh- 
water level of the sea. In Maritzburg 40 thunderstorms occur 
during the six liottest montlrs of the yiair ; and liglituing, indi- 
cative of a thunderstorni near at hand, is .seen on ten other days. 
Thus, durimr tliis season of "rcatest heat there are thunder- 
storms on nearlv each third dav ; and iluring a considerable 
])art of the season there is rainfall on each .second day. It is 
thus that summer heat in Natal is so remarkably temj)ered by 
the combined intlueuce of the cloud-.scrcen and tlie frerpieiit 
watering. Almost every day in summer gets cloudy soon afti'r 
noon, and tlie douds continue to shroud the sky and screen tho 
ground until far into the night, when tlie .sky clears, and the 
stars come forth. Unless on the exceptional oecasion.s, to be 
hereafter alluded to, when the hot land-uind blows in force, tho 
summer temperature of 3Iaritzburg does not rise above 84^ or 
85° of Fahrenheit's heat-scale. In the last year there were only 
twelve day.s on which the temperature ro.se above 9U°. 

The highest, the mean, and the lowest temjieratnres of each 
month for the six hottest months of the ycai', deduced from 
observations through a period of eight consecutive years termi- 


with 18(15, 

were : — 

Jfo.sn. 


October .. 

.. 'M-iP 

(j'.UP .. 

■i.vi; 

November 

.. !t7-2 

(m-I 

•i.'cg 

Decciul icr 

.. 97-0 

70-tr 

.eg -2 

Janu.'iry .. 

. . 9.‘5'0 

71-1 

51 -.8 

February 

.. 97-1 

7 ] "8 .... 

5.5 '8 

Starch .. 

.. 92-S 

«i'7 

42-0 


It will be observed hero that, although the extreme tem- 
peratures are liable to occur in any of these month, s, the 
mean of any one month never rises to 72 ; and that the 
range of the mean for the^e six months scarcelv exceeds 
5 degrees. The mean temperature for the six summer months 
is <)9’5°. The night temperature in these months rardv descends 
to .52°, and never goes bidow 42°. 

In the winter months the .sun .shines with less intensity upon 
the land, and con.serpiently the moii.soon air-currents and the 
atmo.spheric up-cast are less violent. A steadv sea-wind blows; 
but this wind is more rarely broken by thunderstorms. Oidv 
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tc]i tliunilerstonn^ oc^cnr in ^laritzbiirG: in the six winter inonTlis 
of the year, and tliO'e fail at tlie hon;inninQ: and end of the sea- 
son, which must be looked upon as periods of transition. It 
hence lianpens that Astlm m:n)/ier is the season of frequent cloud 
and thunderstorm, the vinfer is the season of comparatively un- 
broken sun.-hiiie. In thi' la:^^ yea)’ there were at Maritzbnrg only 
twcnt v-(jue days of mibrukc-n cloud during; the six months of winter, 
ami thei-e were forty-nine in which the siiimhine was nninterrnjitcd 
throup'lr the dav, the rest of the time heine- days on which sun- 
shine nis'atly prepoiidei'iited over cloud. The rule in winter is 
that the sun hrealcs forth in splendour soon after its risin", if it 
he not chair from the horizon, and that the temperature mounts 
rapidly to somewhere between i (J and so that indy lie'ht 
clothine; can he w'om in the midd.av of even this period. The 
temperature then falls so hnv in the eveiiimr. and at niylit, as 
to malce a weod-tire pleas;int. allhoiiyh not indispen-ahle. to 
Imalthy and hardy men. < >n the coa-'t a lire is not lit. exeepline; 
for cookiiur. all the year round ; and. in many ]ilaces in the up- 
lands, jieople who havo stirrine: occupation' never think ih’ a lire 
in their sittiiiy apartments, ludi'cil. tiie rule in the colony still 
is to build rooms without tirejilnees; although this is a rule 
whicli will certainly he departed from as the settlers grow more 
wealtliy. In journeying at this season the traveller rolls liim- 
self iqi in his tented wage,-on, at dark, in blankets, and rises at 
the first dawn of day to lind himself warmed genially at Xatiire's 
own fire, by the tiiiit: his opcii-air toilet and his first arrange- 
ments for the business of the day are completed. The fresh 
cool daylireak umlnr canvas and the early basking iii the first 
slant rays of the rising sun. at tlie tout dour, are Certainly 
among the prominent delights of a Xatal resideiiec. 

The highest, the mean, and the lowest temperatures of each 
mouth for the six coldest months of the year, dedueed from the 


uhservatious of eight 

eou-ecutiyc 

yoar^, wore : — ■ 

,t*i 


Apiil .. .. 


Ot-c' .... 

40-2" 

71nv .. .. 

S.Vit 

, t)li3 .... 

;:,.V4 

.Iiiiie 

TS-2 

e.-,'2 

?,2-o 

.lulv .. .. 

S2-2 

rM'2 .... 

2;rO 

Auciist .. 

S‘.)-S 

“ri.— 

. » .... 

G4-8 


n.vtc 

Oo'l .... 

oS-0 


It will lie observed here that there is no month in the winter 
in wliich tlie temperature is nut liable to rise to 7ST and that 
the range of the mean ol these six mouths extends to nearly 
ll)k The mean temperature of the coldest month is ahoye 
The mean tem}i''ratnre for the six winter months is .'ill-p-. On 
th(_" severest nights the temj>erature only just di]>s below the 
freezing-point. In a period of eiglit years the temperature at 
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Maritzbui'ff lias only been five times below freezing, and tliree 
of these five oecurreJ on three consecutive nights in the month 
of July, ItiCJ. Ill the last year there were only eight days 
during the six winter months on which the temperature did not 
rise to CO' ; only twenty-three nights on which the temperature 
fell below 40^, and only two nights on wliich it fell to dC^. 

One direct consequence of tliis coincidence in Xatal of tin* 
period of greatest heat with the period of greatest moisture is 
the wonderful luxuriance with which the land is clothed. As 
the visitor sails along the coast from the Cape to Xatal, he finds 
liimself suddenly entering a new region of greenness. The 
imjiression made on tin* Cape colonist, when he first visits Xatal, 
is almost invariablv akin to that which i.s experienced on going 
suddenly into a well-kei't garden. Tlie same feeling is awakened 
in a degree even on crossing the Umzimkulu, near the coast, into 
the old territory of Xatal. 

The extreme range of temperature, during eight years, was 
limited to GS'GU’. There is eoiisidi'ralile vicissitude, and to 
this vicissitude, indeed, much of the healthiness of thi' eliimite 
is due. The frequent ladief from great heat makes the general 
high range of tenpierature much more endurable than it would 
otherwise bo. The change also introdticcs an tdemeut whidi 
may become harmful under ceitaiit cin.-umstanees. that, naimdv, 
of chill after exposure of tlie living fi’ame to a high tempoutiirc. 
Ulo.st sicknesses in Xatal occur in the cold jieriod following on 
great heat. I have no doubt that the so-called Xatal s(jres are 
produced by the depressing inlluence of chill, operating iqion 
cutaneous caj^dllaries that have been oxhau.sted by long sustained 
stininlatioa. It is a common remark that illness among cattle 
is a[it to be produced bv what are called sca-i-ains. Xow these 
occasional sea-rains are invariably connei-t( d with cold gales 
blowing in from the ocean. The.se rains are not ordinarily 
heavy on the uplands, lait they are chilling. It is not unworthy 
of remark that this cause of mischief is one which can be largdy 
guarded against by care, intelligcia'c, and good inauairement. 
Protection from chill consequent upon sudden depre.^sion of 
temperature is an affair that comes quite within the domain 
ot art; the chill can be avoided by warm (dothing, wcdl- 
rcgulated exercise, comfoitablc dwellings, artiticial fires, and 
the various expedients that act upon live stock in the same 
direction. , Sudden cold is more easily obviated than long con- 
tinued heat. 

The large vicissitude of temperature tells differently at the 
npj)osit(> seasons oi the year. In the .summer season the (ho'/y 
range of temperature is comj.aratively .sniull, and t! e vicissitude 
lies between day and day. In the waiter season the daih/ range 
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is r-omparatirely iar^e, an<l tlif* vioissituflo lies between Jav and 
iii^ht. This is a natural result of the cloudiness of the summer 
day and of the sunuiness of the winter day. The cdoud kee})s 
the day temperature from risinir so much above the niadit tem- 
})erature us it would other\vis(_‘ do in the summer-time. The 
sun, on the other hand, in winter lifts the d.av temper, iturr- tar 
above the night tempm-ature. This is sing-ularly and strikinedy 
illustrated \Yhen the tempei-atmvs are laid down as zones upon 
paper. The winter zone is a broad even swiep, with vei'v slight 
irregularity of outline. The summer zone is a narrow belt 
bi'o!<en U}) everywhere into Alpine peaks and intervening 

The mean temperature of Tfaritzburg. for a period of einlit 
years, is (i TTT'’; the mean highe-.t temperntiii'e of the vear. for 
tins pi'rioil, is ; anil the mean lowest teiipim’ature ot tlm 

year dlMO '. The highest tempi rature that oeeurred in tins 
]>ei'iod was t)7'd() and the loua-t temperature T'.i’UJ-'. d he 
mean temperature (,if tile eo,i-t-distriet isalieiit tVo ih grees iduher 
than the mean tennierature of TIaritzhurg ; lait this district ex]',- 
rieiiees less extremes of both heat and cold. Its climate is more 
equable; it is indeed semi-iiisular, and ajiproaehes in a small 
degree towards tlie eiiniate of the Tlauritiiis. TTie inqiression 
made on going from the U[)lands to tlie coast is somewhat 
like that which is experienced on entering a warm and moist 
conservatory. 

The rainfall at Tlaritzhiirg is very nearly tlie same as the 
rainfall of London. The mean full ibr a jieriod of eight years 
was oD'll imdies. The greatest yearly fall, during this jierioil. 
was oT'dl inches; this fall, however, is not so cvcidv sjiread 
over the eiitirc year as in Liigland. Tiie fall takes place prin- 
cipally in the six hot months that lir- between Sept.aaher and 
Ajiril. There are two mid-winter months (.lune and .July) in 
which only seven-tenths of an inch of rain falls for the month, 
that fall being distributed into three days and a half. For the 
two mouths before, and the two months after June and July, 
the fall is I'T inches distributed into days. During the six 
s-immer months T inches per mouth fall, and the fall is di.stri- 
huted into ITT days ; thus TT indies out of the entire TO. or 
four-lift hs of the whole ipiaiitity, fall during the summer half of 
the year. 

1 luring the comparatively dry season of winter the dews are 
fri'iqueut and heavy on the uplands; hence the water-eonrscs do 
not dry up. The rivers and streams run all the year; but the 
water is low in winter, so that horsemen can ridi' and waggons 
be driven through every stream that is eiicouiiteivd. Even 
the large Tugela, nearly two-thirds of a mile wide, is then 
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fordal.'le near its iiioiitli. In the summer si’ason the water is 
deep in must of the rivers, so that they are impassable other- 
wise than by bridges, boats, or swiinininp-. On tlie wliole, on 
aeeomit ot the broken distribution of the land and the general 
set of the air-currents, the land is wonderfully well watered. 
There is scarcely a spot in tlie colony, excepting on the verv 
hill-tops, to which water may not be led by a little con- 
trivance. 

The rainfall on the coast-districts is about one-half as inindi 
again as at Tlaritzburg ; this is chiefly due to the sea-rains 
being heavv on the coast, and couijiarativelv light on the u[)- 
laiids. On the higher hill-to[)s these sea-rains become uierelv 
heavy mists. In the mouth of June, hwt vear. I was caught 
hy a sea-rain between t\\o small rivers on the coast, and detained 
by the flood seven days, anil then tinally gave up the atteiujit 
to push onward over the swollen and flaugerous streams, and 
made my way home to IMaritzbnrg' along one of the main 
ridges of watershed. The rainfall on tlii" coast during these 
seven days amounted to 0;J- inches, 2 inches falling within 
twenty-four hours on two occasions. The fall at my observatory 
at Tlaritzburg. fur the same period, about 4U niih’S from the 
coast and 20(iU miles high, was a trifle over one inch and a 
quarter! Falls of this extreme character are fortunately com- 
paratively rare ; a much more serious, and, imh'cd, disastrous 
one occurred in the month of April of tl\e year 18d7. It is 
said that 27 inches of rain fell at l>urban, and betwiu-'u 10 
and 11 inches at hlaritzburg, between thcf f lurtcenth and six- 
teenth days of the month. I was not in the colonv at that 
time, and cannot vouch fn- the accuracy of this e,tiniate ; but. 
at any rate, there is no doubt that the Fmgeni lu\er rose 
2S feiT above its usual level near its mouth, and burst quite 
across the saudflats, described in a ju'evious page as the site on 
which Durban stands, to tile Inner Hay. The water was at one 
time within 12 feet of the level of the principal strei t of the 
town. The Tongaati lliver rose 30 feet abovi' its usual level. 
Tlie Umvoti Hiver rose 16 feet, and spread a bed of sand 4 feet 
deep over the neighbouring piastures. Even tlie TIaritzburg- 
river, the I insundusi, where the fall was so much less, carried 
away its bridge, and cut off the communication between the 
city and the port for several days. The si.-a-lxnch was covered 
by trunks ot trees and beds of reeds, lu'i, light down by the 
rivers; 200 dead oxen were euuiitcd at one place on the beach, 
within a distance of 10 inilcs. The thinalerstorin-raius of the 
suinuier season are commonly heavier on the uplands' than on 
the coast. Ibis is well marked at tiie chwation of Tlaritzbiirg' 
and is still more notable at greater heights. 
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Tile (lavs and amount (_>f raiut'all at 3[ai'itzbai’g for tlic' sov(‘ral 
months of tlic‘ voar, L-x})iu.'-setl in an avorage deduced from 
ohstu'vations of eiglit years, are — 



K iipf til. in 

r>av> on 


lilt lie-. atiJ 

W lih ll 


U lUlia. 

RaUl h 11. 

Jaiuiarv .. 

.. .. j'cbi: .. . 

1(5 

l-'el.iuarv ■■ 

.. .. 4-11 

14 

^laich 


13 

Agiil 

.. .. 1-44 

i» 

Jlav 

.. .. o-;i.3 

» 

June 

.. 0-2(5 

1 

.hilv 

.. 0-23 

It 

Aimuat 

.. .. 0-14 

5 

Sciitcnibcr 

.. .. i-::2 

s 


.. .’t-OO 

17 

yoveiiilun- 

4*ri8 .. . 

17 

Diceiuter 

- . . . 5*u4 . . . 

IS 


The actual rainfall at l\[ar!tzburg for 


eight 


years was — • 


is.-s 

js.v.) 

lsi;o 

isc. l 

isd. ; 
Is 03 


.Kill ti ntbs. 

2s'4o 
. .’’.O-'IO 

. 21^-41 

. 2ri UT 

, 

. 37-31 

. 31 -OS 


Sum total fer ci-rlit vears .. .. 2 1 1-S3 iticlics, or 

20 k-L-t. 

Tlie moan Immidity of the air at Maritzburg at nine in tln^ 
morning, deduced from a period of eight years, was 7T2° (IbO' 
reja'eseuting saturation). At three in the afternoon it was 
and at nine in the evening do'-f'. The mean humidity 
for the year was TU'Sb 

The mean height of the barometric column at Tlaritzburg, 
di‘duec(l from observations during a period of eight years, was 
27-d!l] inches. A tmmn of a comjiari^on of eighty sets of (ob- 
servations liy standard barometers gives 2on.7-(;74 feet as tlie 
lieiglit of the obs(^rvatorv above tiie Custom House at Durban, 
wiiich is near tlie liigli-water level; thu exact {losition of tlie 
observatory licing 2b" .MV l.'>" of s. lat., and .Tir 1' llT" e. long. 
The highest reading during eight years was 2S-17T inches, and 
the lowest I'cading 27-21.7; the extreme range for this period 
being therefore ]-2.7b inches. The mean yearly range for the 
jieriod of eight years isU-hhl of an inch. Tliere is a constant 
daily rise and fall, the gn/ate.-t fall occurring two or three hours 
after noon, and the mean daily range of tins ris(' and fall being 
0U7S of an inch. This daily lluctuation is of course dependent 
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on tlie direct influence of the sun. The sun rarefies and lightens 
the air every day as it shines down on the earth’s surface from 
a higli eles’ation. 

^^'ithin the limits which have been thus named the baro- 
metric column is in a state of incessant movement. This 
is immediately seen when the successive heights are laid 
down in curved lines n])on paper. There are little dailv 
billows in the lino, the troughs between tlie billows correspond- 
ing with the early afternoon liours of tlie day. lint there are 
aho largo waves, varying in nuniher lietween lour and seven in 
each month. There can he no dembt that this succession of 
large waves is due to a cointant and recurrent reversal of tli(; 
set of the atmosphere. hen the genci-al movement of the mass 
of tlie air is from south to north tlie barometric column is 
piesscd up, and when the general movement is from north to 
south the barometric column falls. 'The direction of this main 
niovenn.'ut is not always indicated correctly by vanes, because 
there are frcciuently local currents produced on the actual sur- 
face uhich conceal and mask the larger movement. Occa- 
sionally the southward movement of the air is developed along 
the surface in its full intensity. 'There then occurs what is 
known in Xatal as the ”hot wind.” 'This wind begins to blow 
from the north-west in the early morning with extreme violence, 
and continues in great force until noon or the early afternoon, 
when it suddenly lulls, and is followed by a fresh sea-brei /e. 
During its continuance the barometric eolunin falls, and the 
temperature rise.s to somewhere Ixtween bb'’ and UTk 'Tlie air 
heeoines so parching and dry tluit living jdants .sluivel, ami 
articles of furniture shriuk and crack. lu extreme ea-es th(> 
inoi.^turc of the air sinks even helow' icD. 'This wind is almo-t 
always iollowed by a tlnnider— torm. It is somewiiat mmaik- 
ahle that this wind scarcely ever extends ipiite to the sea-eoa.'>t. 
It ru.dies down some di.staiico hevond the parallel of Tlaritz- 
Ijiirg, and then eiieouuters the .''oa-hreeze in its full strength 
uud ill some way glides up above it. \\ hen the hut wind is 
blowing iu full force at Tlaritzbiirg there is generally a miieli 
gentler breeze setting more or less along the coast at Durban, 
and a temperature some 7'' or 8^ cooler. 

'The hot wind blows at Maritzburg upon an average 2”) 
times in the year. It is liable to occur in every month ot the 
year ; and when its recurrence is watched through a brief ])eriod, 
it does not seem possible to connect it witli "luiy certain con- 
dition or hnv. But when it is noted for a longer time it 
becomes clearly apparent that it is iutiuiatoly eouueeti d with 
tlie seasonal position of the sun. This is strilanglv illustrated 
wiieu the mean Irequcuey of its recurrence iu the several mouths 
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of the year for a period of eight consecutive years is numerically 
expressed. For the last eight years this frequency stands in the 
following ratio : — 

-.lean fur eight year?. 

Janiiaiy 1-3 

Febri’.arv 1’2 

March 0-7 

Apiil 0’8 

May 1-2 

.T line O'S 

Jnlv 2-3 


August 3-2 

Septcmhir u'l 

(October 4-2 

Xovouiber 3-0 

Itecomber I'T 


It will be seen, from this deduction, that September is the 
gi-eat month for the hot wind, and that it prevails more and 
more frequently in the two months that precede September, 
and with diminishing fre(|uency in the two months that follow 
September; and that it is of comparative rarity in the other 
months of the year. It may be looked for about once in the 
months of January, February, Marcli, xVpril, 3Iay, and June; 
about twice in the mouths of J uly and December ; about three 
times in August and November ; four times in October ; and five 
times in September. 

The violent hot wind of Natal is clearly connected with the 
winter gale of the South Atlantic tliat so frequently works 
devastation in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the 17th day of the month of 3Iay last year (1803) a furious 
north-west gale burst iqion Table Bay, and destroyed a con- 
siderable number of ship'. The mail steam-ship Athens was 
driven upon the rocks in making the attempt to steam out to 
sea from the bay, and lost, with every living soul on board. 
Now the approach of this gale was indicated at Jlaritzburg by 
the movements of the barometer six days before, and during 
the height of the storm a fierce hot wind was blowing in Natal. 
Gn the morning of the 1 1th of tlie month the barometer was 
standing at 28 inches and a tenth; from this it fell during 
eight successive days until it was de})ressed to 27 inches and 
seven-tenths. It then rose suddenly and ra{)idly for three days 
until it reached nearly to 28 inches and four-tenths. There was 
thus a great atmospheric hollow or furrow' 11 days broad, 
and at the instant of the greatest depression of this furrow 
there was a north-west gale blowing at Table Bay and a hot 
wind blowing at JIaritzburg. The crisis of the gale took ])lacc 
.about twenty hours later at alaritzburg than at Table Bay ; 
that is to say, the focus of the disturbance i-equired so long to 
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travel fronr the meridian of Table Bay to the meridian of 
Maritzburg, a distance of 800 miles in round numbers. The 
temperature rose at iMaritzburg during the crisis of the gale to 
85°, although it was near the period of mid-winter. The wind 
was from the south-east at the beginning of the barometric de- 
pression. On the loth it veered from S(juth-east to north-east, 
then passed to south-west, and back to muth-east. On the 
16th it was blowing strong from the north-we st, then passed to 
south-west and south-east, and on the ISth again burst into 
fierce ntuth-west with the lowest dip of the ljari.>metric depres- 
sion ; after this it veered through north-east and north to (;ast 
as the mercurial column rose. Tlie sudden and violent reversals 
of the air-current about the period of the height (if the gale 
conferred somewhat the character of the cvebm(=‘ upon it; but 
my own impressiou is that these turbulent hot winds are rather 
manifestations of one of the great forces that underlie the 
whirlwind than the whirlwind itself. I take it to be the sudden 
transference of what is normally the upper current of the 
atmosphere in mass to th(j lower regions near to the earth’s 
surface, and I should look for the trin^ whirlwind, not in the 
mass of the southward lk)wing aii-, but in the margins of the 
antagonistic streams where they come into direct conflict. 
The heat and dryness are in all probability the accidental 
results of this south-eastward flowing wiinl luiviiigbeen primarily 
fed from the hot and arid regions of Tkpiinoctial Africa. In 
the South Atlantic the same current is fed f)'(jm the broad 
spaces of the Equinoctial Ocean. 

The winter rains occur with the high crests of the barometrii' 
waves. The thunder-storms and summer rains with the depres- 
sions of the w aves, and the hot winds with tin > greatest deprcssiiuis. 
Thus, rain falls in Natal with both high and low barometer. 
The thunder-storms burst just when the barometric column 
begins to rise after the lowest hollow of tlu^ depression. 

The thunder-storms in Natal are of great intensity, but of 
brief duration. Cloirds gather over the hill-tops, and then 
spread rapidly out into the valleys. The storm for the most 
part breaks iirst in the hills, and then moves rapidlv off towards 
the east, giving three or four near discharges in rapid succession 
as it passes, and then making the rest of its display with in- 
creasing distance. The lightning is often of exceeding beauty, 
the track of the discharge not unfrequently being seen upon 
the background of the cloud as a broad quivering ribbon. 
Parabolloid and elliptical discharges amidst the clouds, with 
descending or radiating lines setting off from them, are not 
unusual. Occasionally very interesting streams of horizontal 
discharge are seen running through the cloud-caps of the Table 
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Mountains just parallel with and above their flat tojis. The 
colour of the lightnina’ is very various. It is sometimes of a 
bright rose tint; sometimes of the hue of pink topaz; some- 
times ami'tlivst ; sometimes orange ; sometimes pale blue ; 
sometimes pearly white; and occasionally of a dead leaden 
tinge. When a storm occurs towards evening the horizon 
is illuminated for some hours after dark by incessant flashing. 
The end of the vast storm-cloud is brought out in deep relief 
at each discharge by glows of electric light bursting forth from 
behind its edg(^, the foldings and twistings of which are rendered 
conspicuous by lim^s and sheets of coloured tire. I have seen 
displays of this character taking ]tlace simultaneously on six 
different points of the horizon, and continuing for hours at a 
stretch, and I have eount<Ml tifty-six flashes in the minute. 
Accidents of course happen s(unetimes from the violence of these 
discharges. Kafirs and animals are occasionally killed. The 
death of European settlers is comparatively rare, for the double 
reason that they are much more sparsely scattered over the 
open country, and that their houses are generally protected 
by lightning-rods. The town of IMaritzburg is now so abun- 
dantly protectial with rods that accidents within its precincts 
ar(=! of very uncomnnm occurrence. I have only known two or 
three chimney-tops struck, and some half-dozen blue-gum trees 
shattered, during nine years. In the itpen country considerable 
numbers of oxen hiuMlcd together in the storm are sometimes 
killed at once. The popular notion is that the discharge runs 
through the bea■^ts in succes-iion. My own impression, derived 
from the appearance of the ground where such accidents have 
taken place, is that the discharge acts at one blow over the 
entire area coV(3rcd by thi- cattle, and divides itself among them. 
The heaviest rainfall tiiat I have seen during a thunder-storm 
has been about an inch and a half. I once only measured an 
inch within the hour. Tiu' heaviest fall I have known to take 
place within 24 hours wc.s d inches. 

4 cry heavy hail-storms occasionally happen in connection 
with the thunder-st(jrms. The hail, for tho most part, sweeps 
on in the midst of a tornado, a distinct drone, or hum, being 
heard to herald its approaeh for one minute, or even two minutes, 
before it arrives. HaiKtones as large as pigeons’ eggs are 
sometimes seen. Masses of ice weighing three-quarters of a 
pound have in rare instances been noticed. The fall of the hail 
is always limited to a c-om[)aratively narrow Z(me. The ])ath 
of the hail-storm is accui-atidy markc'l out OA cr the country by 
a long narrow line of devastation. 
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III . — On the Loiver Portion of the Piiver Indus. By Colonel 
C. W. Tremexheere, C.B., Eoyal Engineers, f.r.g.s. 

Read, December 10, ISCG- 

The portion of tlic Indus to wliicli tlie following remarks a 2 )plv 
is comprised within the province of Sind, from its most northern 
boundary at Mittee, on the Punjauh frontier, to the sea. The 
direct distance hetween these points is 330 miles, hut by the 
windings of the river, as nieasurc-d on the large map of 
the Revenue Survey, the distance is about 510 miles. 

Erom the extensive scries of levels nhich have been carried 
out by Government for irrigatioual ptrrposes, many of which 
having been reduced to the same datum, viz., the mean sea- 
level as fixed by the officers of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, IMittee is 227 ■22 feet above the datum line; and as this 
p(hnt is very slightly abtjvo the A\ater-lovel during the inunda- 
tion of the river, the surtaeo slopi‘ of the river may be stated to 
be nearly '478 feet or 5‘7 inches p(‘r mile. If the slope be 
caleulated from ^littee to the bench-mark nearest to the river 
mouth, the result gives 5’8 inches per mile, or jiearly identical 
with the former. The slope calculated from the direct distance 
gives ‘78 feet or 9‘3 inches jjcr mile. 

The general course of the river between dlittce and Siikkur 
is in a south-westerly direction ; but immciliately after passing 
the latter place it turns to the northward and westward, and 
from thence to near Oonur 2 ioor describes a large curve having 
a radius of about 80 miles, with a versed sine of GO miles. 
From Oonurpoor to the sea it does not diverge much from a 
direct course, although there arc consideralle b(.‘nds. 

I have endeavoured to mark apjiroximately the limits of the 
valley of the Indus by shading the high ground which bouinls 
it. This limit is absolute along the whole of the western sidi‘ 
of the valley, and is marked by tin,* hilly di-trict, extending 
from Cape IMonze to the west of Kurraidiee, in a wide curve bv 
Ivotree and Sekwan to the entrance to the valley of f^ihahjioor. 
This hill range, portions of which are upwards of 6000 feet 
high, extends without a break to th(> Bolau Pass, and is con- 
nected with the great Sooliman Range. On the eastern side, 
on the contrary, the valley of the Indus may be said to ha^'e 
no very defined boundary; with the excciRion of the range of 
liinestone hills, extending from Sukkur and Rosee to Rote 
Dejee, which terminates to the south in low sand-hills (similar 
in every resj)cct to the desert tract which extends along the 
whole of this side ot the valley) there is no high land which 
defines the boundary of the Indus Valley to the eastward. 
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Between tile l)uuii(lavies thus indicateil, the plain of the Indus 
will be seen te vary niiich in wklth. Its ]>hysical a&peet is 
charac’terised by a very remarkable uniformity throughout, in 
ihe entire absence of ehanuels for natural drainage, in its 
almost uniform slope both towards the sea and awav from the 
river's banks, and in its mineral oharaeter. I have shown that 
the slope of the valley in a direct line to the sea is about 0 
inches in the mile, and the lateral slopes on either side of 
the river are in many cas(.‘s ipiite as much. The river through- 
out this portion of its course passes along a ridge, and is manv 
feet above the land a few miles di'-tant on either side of it. 
This vast plain is entirely composed of the tinest silicious deposit 
mixed with a variable proportion of argillaceous matter ami 
mica; some portions resist the action of the river better than 
others, but generally the banks are easily cut into, yuch is the 
tineness of the soil, that neitlan' in the bed of the stream nor in 
any portion of the plains is it possible to hud a grain of sand so 
large as a jiiu’s head. 

The Indus, like other tropic-al rivers, is subject to annual 
inundation, the extent of whidi has been carefully registered 
for many years both at Sukkur and at Kotrec. At the former 
place' it generally rises from 12 to 13 feet above a tixed datum, 
assumed as its low or f'ohl-s(>ason hwv'l; hut the tiuctuations of 
the river at this latt^-u- jieriod are c<msiderable at this point, 
the water having in .si.ime seas(.ins fallen tia more than 2 feet 
hi low the datum. The inundation level is, however, more per- 
manent at K(.itrec. On the coutnuy, the L'vel of the nater is 
more permanent during tin* low s(‘as(jn, and the fluctuations are 
greater in the inundation. In ten years the water was only 
four times below zero, and it twi<-e reached 18 feet on the gauge 
at the height (of the inundation. 

The rise' betwt'en Febniarv or Ilardi and the sniddle of Juui; 
may be attributed chieflv to the melting of snow in the Hima- 
layas, while that from l-ath .rune to September is the result of 
the monsoon rains disdiarg<‘d <in the southern slopes of th(_“ 
same mountains. 

The amount of rainfitll in Sijid is so small that cultivation 
may be said to be entirely depenilent upon the rise of the river. 
The whole country is intersecti-d by a network of canals b\' 
which water is, during tlie inundation season, h'd to great 
distances, and for wlricli the lateral and seaward slopes of the 
land aft'ord great facilities. These canals are generally opened 
in the month of Tlay, whmi the land is prepared tin- the croi)s. 
and the supply ceases in September. An early fall in tlm 
river is. of course, most injurious to the cro})s, but generallv 
the supply may bo considered as cpiite as reliabh* as that 
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derived from raiu in those portions of India in which agricul- 
ture is dependent upon that source of supply. 

The maintenance of these canals in a state of efficiency is 
under the supervision of Government officers, and hoth the 
revenue of the State and the prosperity of the cultivators is, of 
course, dependent upon the due performance of the duty. 

Government are at the expense of clearing all the main 
channels, and have abolished the svstem (jf forced labour which 
existed under the previous Native government';.* 

The amount of silt contained in the water of the Indus is 
remarkably great. From a series of careful observatious made 
at Sukkur and Kotree, it has been ascertained that, at the height 
of the inundation, the solid matter in the water amounted to 
about -lo'tj parts in ten thousand by weight, and at the end 
of December to 17 parts. The discharge of the river at the 
former period is about 380,U00 cubic feet per second, at the 
latter (180,000 cubic feet. Assuming a mean discharge of 
200,000 cubic feet per second, and the amount of solid matter 
at 25 parts iu ten thousand, we should have 5800 million cubic 
feet of material carried to sea in the year, or 217J million 
cubic yards, sufficient to cover 70 square miles with deposit one 
yard in thiekuess. I am not aware that any observatious have 
been recorded which show so great a proportion of silt in any 
other river. The details of the experiments, with a descrijhiou 
of the method of collecting the water from different depths, and 
the subsequent operations, are given in an appendix. 

The river Hows in a very shallow bed, and the banks are 
generally ill defined. During the low season navigation is difficult 
for boats drawing four feet, and the course of the stream becomes 
more tortuous as the inundation subrides. During the low 
season the channels wind about between the large sand-banks 
formed in the bed of the river, and are in process of continual 
change. The stream appears, by an automatic action and with 
almost life-like instinct, to adjust its surface slope with each 
change in the amount of water which pa.-^ses dowm. At this 
season the falling in of the temporary banks is constantly 
taking place. 

The banks of the inundation period, though much more 
stable than those above described, arc by no means permanent, 
and some towns and villages have been swept away and rebuilt 

* There are four modes of irrigation in Sind:— Ut. By the Persian wheel, 
where the water is below the level of the land. Snd. By natural tiow, when the 
water in the^ canal is above the land. 3rd. By wells drawn by Persian wheels. 
4th. By distributing water derived fiom rain from the natural drainage channels 
which issue from the hill ranges. Much land which has been Hooded during tho 
inundation is ai.'O brought under cultivation, and bears good crops without further 
irrigation, and there is also some cultivation in parts after rain. 
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on other sites two or tliree times within the last twenty years. 
These banks are freqnently below the leyel of the riyer at the 
height of the inundation, and the crest of the inundation ware 
is then spilt oyer them, the water passing down the side slopes. 
Extensiye tracts of country are then occasionally flooded, and a 
yeiy large amount of water escapes from the riyer, especially in 
that part of tlie left bank below the junction of the Sutlej with 
the Indus, in the Bhawuljioor territory. iSuch floods, after 
passing into the low country bordering the desert, haye often 
found their way into the Eastern Xarra, and after filling innu- 
merable dunds (natural depressions among the santl-hills), 
spread oyer the uneultiyated plains as far south as Nowaeote, 
or e-s-en into the ilun of Cutch. In other seasons the flood has 
extended from the right bank about Kusmore, and haying 
coyered the whole country between Shikarpoor and Jacobabad 
lias reached beyond Ivyree Ghurree to the west.’* 

It will be S(,'cn from the distances to wliich these floods 
extend, that although it is merely the crest of the inundation 
waye which is sjult over the banks, the body of water thrown 
over the country must Ije yery great. The floods fnapueiitly 
cause great damage, imt only to existing cultiyation, but to 
public buildings. As they take 2>la<.-e only when the inundation 
is nearly at its height, the suj)ply is cut ofl’ as soon as tlio crest 
of the wave has parsed, and, as the water spread over the 
country is absorbed, the ground, unless injured by excessive 
and repeated floods, affords excellent spring crops, which reim- 
burse the cultivator for the loss he may luive sustained by the 
destruction of the usua.l inundation crop. A succession of such 
floods, Imwever, is futmd not only to ilestroy the land, but to 
make the cultivator disinclined to undertake the labour of jtre- 
jtaring his himl for the safer and more legitimate husbandry of 
the autumn crop. It has not uufrecptently ha2)pened that in 
the cx^icctation of a flood which did not occur, laud has been 
left uncultivated, and the ojJitortuiiity fur ^mttiiig in a crop has 
been entirely lost.! 

The extensive saud-banks formed in the bed of the river arc 
frequently many feet above the level of the tvater during the 
low season, and become quickly covered by a thick growth of 
young tamarisk ; those which are not swept away by the next 
inundation, being thus protected from the action of the current 
on their surface, are gradually raised by successive dejrosits 


* tVlien the crest of the inundation wave sets with force against one bank of the 
river, the height of the water pressing upon that bank is considerably greater 
than that upon the opposite bank, and this determines the direction takeuAy the 
flood. 

t These extensive floods are confined to the upper portion of the province. 
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of silt to the level of the high banks, and frequently become 
comparatively pei-manent islands bearing forest trees. The 
main hanks, where they have not been cleared for cultivation, 
are also covered witli a luxuriant growth of tamarisk and 
elephant-grass, or forest trees. 

The heavily charged uater which passes through this vegeta- 
tion is deprived of its silt, which tends to raise the level of the 
bank, and the velocity of the water which escapes from the 
river is checked. 

I have stated that throughout the large area occupied by 
the Indus Valley, the nature of the surtace soil may be said 
to be identical from Mittee to the sea, and that tIkj river occupies 
a ridge having a tortuous course of 5IU miles, in a direct 
distance of 330 miles between those points : and I would 
remark here, that had it taken, like an ordinary drainage 
channel, the lowest ground, its conrse would have been 
materially shortened, and it would have passed down the still 
existing channel, called the Rhain, into the Ea.stern Narra, and 
by Nowacote to the Run of Ciitch, These old channels are still 
of very considerable size, and it is an intere.sting question 
whether they indicate tlui- course of the river at any former 
period. 

The country between the Narra and tin' present river contains 
many remains of old channels, some of wlnVh extend for many 
miles continuously, and have well defined banks, with a glacis 
on each side. They have in many cases a very tortuous course, 
but are straighter as they approach the sea. There are so man}- 
of these old channels to the eastward of the present course of 
the river, while such marks are rare and indistinct on the right 
bank, that one is led to the conclusion that the river has 
gi-adually worked to the westward. There is unfortunately no 
authentic map of the Eastern Delta, or of the country south of 
Mcerpoor, which shows the course of tlic old channels now 
referred to, which terminate in the Run of (Aitch. It is possible 
that formerly the chief outlets of the river luav have been bv 
these channels, and that the accumulation of an enormous 
deposit, derived from the river, in the Run, in conjunction with 
an upheaval of that district, which there are grounds to believe 
took place in the year 181!» (Burns’ Travels), may have forced 
the river to form new channels having more direct communica- 
tion with the ocean, and thus to assume its present course.* 


* In Sir A. Bums’ Travels into Bokhara, it is stated that previous to 1702 the 
Phoorau, then a branch of the Indus, “ emptied itself into the sea by passing the 
v.’estern shores of Cutch. Its annual inundations watered the soil,” and afforded 
the means of irrigation. It is stated that the supply ivas not m holly cut off by an 
artificial embankment, but that in 1802 the Indus water was entirely excluded bv 
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The completion of the survey of the Eastern Delta and the 
extension of thi> seri(^s of levels into the Etui of Cuteh will 
probably throw some light upon these subjects.* 

It would, I thiidc, be an assumption, for which there is no 
sufficient evidence, to state that the whole of this Indus plain 
has been regained from the sea by deposit from the river. The 
height of Ilittee, 2.37 feet above mean seadevel, and the still 
greater heiglit of places such as Moultan and others further 
north, where the same general features are found, renders this 
more than improbable, lint further it is to be observed that at 
iSukkur the river is crossed by a barrier of rock, the dejitli of 
water over wliich in the low season is only 5 or 0 feet. Between 
Ivotree and Hyderabad, also, there can be little doubt that the 
rock on eitlier side is connected at no great dejhli. At Jerruck 
rock ap]iears on both sides of the river, and again on the line 
south from Tatta to Peerputta. There are thus indications that 
the actual dejith of deposit at and near these points, at least, 
must be very slight ; and it can hardly be suj)iiosed either that 
the sea ever exteiah'd far up the valley, or that the river lain 
have gradually worked itself up its own glacis from a much 

the erection of another bund at Ali Eunder. In June, ISID, an earthquake 
occurred wliicli raised a moimd which passed entirely across the course of the 
Phooran, separating it from connexion with its former outlet into the sea ; but 
this, as well as the artificial embankments, are said to have been forced by the 
large flood of ISdh, which came down from Bhawulpoor and along the Eastern 
Karra, and ultiimitely reached the Run of Cuteh. The Phooian is a well defined 
and large channel, across w hich several btinds have been constructed in the lower 
part of Its couise to retain water which enters it from the canals which tail into it 
from the main river as well as the Foolalee ; but such bunds could not have been 
constructed until after the Phooran had ceased to derive a supply by direct com- 
munication with the Indus. This direct communication had therefore probablv 
ceased at the first period above referred to, or at all events before 1802. — Buriii, 
Tol. i. pp. 309-315. 

* Sir A. Burns describes the Run as extending about 200 miles in length, and 
about 33 in breadth, or occupying an area of about 7000 srpiare miles. The whole 
tract may truly be said to be a “ terra hoepitibus ferox; ’ fresh water is never to 
be had anywhere but on islands, and there it is scarce; it has no herbage, and 
vegetable life is only discernible in the shape of stunted tamarisk-bushes. It 
diffeis as widely from what is termed the sandy desert as it dues from the culti- 
vated plain. It has been denominated a marsh by geographers, which has given 
rise to many erroneous impressions regarding it. It has none of the characteristics 
of one; it is not covered or saturated with water but at certain periods; it has 
neither weeds nor grass in its bed. which, instead of being slimy, is hard, dry, and 
sandy, of such a consistency as never to become clayey unless from a long con- 
tinuance of w'ater on an individual spot, nor is it otherwise fenny or swampy. It 
is a vast expanse of flat, hardened sand, encrusted with salt sometimes an inch deep 
(the water having been evaporated ly the sun). The natives of Cuteh, Mahome- 
daiis as well as Hindoos, beliete that the Run was formerly a sea: they point out 
at this day difterent positions said to liave been harbours. The Run has communi- 
cations w ith the sea both on the cast and west by means of the Gulf of Cuteh and 
a branch of the Indus, and it is flooded from both these openings as soon as the 
sguth-westerly winds set in about April each year; the greater portion of the Run 
is thus annually flooded. 
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lower level, and surmounted sucli a roek bairier as tkat at Suk- 
kur, as must have been the case bad its original course been 
much either to the east or the west of that point. 

I believe that hitherto no adequate explanation has been 
given of the oscillation of rivers in their courses. Why, for 
instance, does the Indus in pas,siug down an incline which nuiy 
be considered perfectly regidar between the two extreme points 
herein referred to, M3U miles apart, assume a course 540 mile.^ 
long? I am aware that Mr. James Fergusson. in his ‘Notes 
on Eecent Changes in the Delta of the Ganges,’ has suggested 
a theory the i-esult of which, if I correctly understand his mean- 
ing, would be that the flatter the country througli which a river 
passes, the sharper would be the curves. I believ e this to be 
contrary to fact, and that the only explanation which can be 
given of the subject is that a river discharging itself down any 
continuous slope, in a soil capable of being acted upon by it, 
must assume such a course and section as may enable it to adjust 
its surface slope to every variation in its section or body of dis- 
charge at each season of the year. It is obvious that the channel 
of such a river as the Indus, passing through a country consist- 
ing of material so easily acted upon as that upon its banks, could 
have no permanence if its course were materially shorter and its 
surface slope greater than that it has assumed. 

I would also })oint to the fact that, during the inundation 
when carrying a large body of water, the (.•ourse of the Indus is 
more direct than in its low state, when the Avatcr not oidy fol- 
lows the course of the larger readies of the river, but winds from 
side to side, or round the extensive sand-banks within its wide 
channels, thus adapting its surface slope to suit the small and 
ever-varying amount of discharge at tliat .season. Should my 
views on this subject be correct, it would result that tlio larger 
the body of water and the less the surface sloiie of the country, 
the more direct will be the course of a river ; and, on the con- 
trary, the sharpness ot the bends of a large river passing down 
a plain would indicate the existence of a considerable slope in 
the country. I should, in this manner, infer that the valley of 
the Tigris between Bagdad and the marshes north of Kornali 
has a more considerable slope than that of the Indus. The 
gmeral statement I venture to make is, that with a fixed or 
virtually fixed maximum discharge and an ascertained differ- 
ence of level between any two points on a large river passing 
through an alluvial plain, the length of its course is also abso- 
lutely fixed. The longer, therefore, a river becomes by extend- 
ing its delta to seaward, the greater tendency will there be to 
assume a more direct course. 

I have stated that the boundary of the valley of the Indus oii 
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the eastern side is the Thurr or Desert, and it is desirable that 
I should describe it. 

In miiierul character portions of this district difier very little 
from the gveat plain of the Indus: other portions consist of 
pure siliceous white sand, but the district has everywhere been 
raised into ridges and low hills, which are very remarkable as 
having a north-east strike over a very large area. The val- 
leys or depi e.'-;ions between the hills have frecpiently no outlet 
or communication with each other, and are at a very low level. 
A\'here wells have been dug in these basins, water is found only 
at great dejiths. The height of those hills increases towards 
the south, and there are more distinct indications of the ex- 
istence of a sott and very friable sandstone formation below 
the surface. I’he remarkable similarity of the surface of a 
large extent of this desert with that of the IiidTis })lain would 
indicate that the formations arc identical, the desert portion 
having been subject to upheaval by a force acting in noith-east 
and south-west line^; hitherto no levels have been extended 
into this district. 

Whatever may have been the jtosition of the Delta of the 
Indus in former times, ;>nd there are grounds for supjxising that 
it has been considerably more to the eastward, it must now be 
deemed to commence at some distance to the south of Tatta. 
It will be Seen that only two branches leave the river from the 
right bank, the Ihiggaur and Hujjamree. The tirst, now a 
small channel, nut more than SO yards in width during the 
inundation, discharges its water after a very -winding eourse 
into -ivhat niu.>t be considered as a large lagoon extending 
from the vicinity of Kurrachec to the main embouchure of the 
river ; the second, tlie Hujjamree. carries off a large body of 
water, about one-third of that in the main .stream. It passes 
by a winding couixe to the .sea, and its mouth affords the best 
navigable entrance lor trading-vessels ; it is indeed the onlv 
entrance ni nv used ; and the town of Khetty, situated on it, was 
the chief port of Sind for the trade uith Bombay, and generally 
for all trade carried on by native coasting-vessels, until the 
construction of the i-ailway, joined with the high prices, the re- 
sidt of the American war, enabled the merchant to divert the 
traffic in cotton, wool, and such other articles as would bear 
the extra charge of transport, to Ivurrachee. 

There are also only two delta channels which leave the Indus 
from its west ba.uk — the Alootnee and the IMidl ; both of these 
diverge from the river below the point at which the Hujjamree 
takes off. The h it bank delta has not yet been properly sur- 
veyed, and very little is known of this district even by the 
revenue officers. 
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The western delta has very recently been surveyed by 
Captain Macdcjnald. The coast will be sc'cii; by the map, to 
extend in nearly a straight line from the mouth of tlie Hujjamree 
to the entrance of the Kurrachee harbour, and is formed by a 
line of sand-bank topped by low dunes. 

The coast is extremely flat, and the extent of sliore left dry 
at low tide vein' considerable.* Behind the screen formed by 
the coast-line, there is a very large area of marsh-land per- 
meated ill every direction by tortuous crocks and channels, 
the tidal uator to su[)ply which is derived from a number of 
wide but shallow passages or openings in the coast-lino. These 
openings have been most improperly called mouths of the 
Indus ; but it is obvious that they are in fact merely pas- 
sages for the tidal water to and from tlie lagoon. From their 
connexion with each other, by means of the large creeks 
within, a safe navigable canal is afforded during the monsoon 
season to the steamers which jdy on the Indus between 
Ghizrec, close to Kurrachee, and the river, when such vessels 
are rpiite untit to make tlie direct passage from Ivurrachee 
to the river-mouth, ^^’ithin the lagoon the channels are well 
defined, thougli very tortuous, and ileopen gi’adually as the dis- 
tance from the Indus increases. 'I’lie soundings in those to the 
northward are as much as d, 4, and 14 tiitlioms at low water, at 
many miles from the sea. The mud-iianks within this lagoon 
have now be(,'n raised nearly to the level of ordinary high-water 
mark, by deposit of salt mud on whicli inangri.ive and .soda-jdants 
are the only vegetation. This mud is Idue-blaek in colour and 
very fine ; but. wlion dried, it becomes of the same light-drab 
colour as the Indus mud. 

The bay and harbour of Kurrachet^ is situated at the extreme 
northern end of this delta. The bay is forzned bv IMunora 
point, a natural hill, consistizig of clay beds cap[ied by conglo- 
merate, at the southern extremity of ;i reef about lU miles in 
length, by which it is united to the zuaiidand, azid on which the 
action of the surf, wliieh breaks directly upon it, has formed a 
beach, capped by a naiTow' ridge of blown sand. The opening 
of the bay between IMunoi’a and Clittou is about M-J- miles wide, 
but tliis opening is blocked by rocky islands in the centre, and 
by the island of Ivcannrree at some distance in the rear. The 
entrance to the harbour, and the only navigable channel, is 
close to Munora, the zinchorage extending frozn within the shelter 
of that point to the western end of Keamaree. With the excep- 
tioii of this corapazutively deep portion, and two branch channels 
ot no great extent, the wliole space within 2 Jreseuts at low water 


The map shows the line of high water only. ’ 
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an area of extensive mud-flats, some of are covered Lv 

mangi’ove-bndies. The tidal area is generally at a level of 
6 or 8 feet above low water, or from 1 to 3 feet below high 
water at spring tides. The surface consists of a layer from 3 to 
() feet thick of stiff, black mud, formed of silt mixed with de- 
cayed vegetable matter, lying on a bed of sand of variable 
quality, in some places tine and very thick — a quicksand, in 
fact — -in others coarser, containing sea-shells or approaching 
gravel. The whole overlies a bed of stiff Idue clay, which 
appears to be the natural surface. The superficial deposits ex- 
tend to from 0 to 2.a feet lehw low-water mark. 

On a careful examination of these .superficial deposits, it has 
been found that the stiff black mud, mixed witli vegetable matter, 
is identical with that found on the mud-banks within tlie lagoon, 
which has been already described. Its mineral character, as 
well as that of tlie fine sands below it, and the wdiole of the 
surface of Keamaree. is marked by the proence of a very fine 
white quartz, mixed with a large projiortion of mica, and is 
thus identical in composition with the silt carried to sea in the 
waters of the Indus. 

The ju’csence of mica, within Kurrachee Harbour must bo 
regarded as affording a strong presumption that the deposit within 
its area is derived from the Indus. I have examined the sands 
in the niimjr drainage channels, which discharge into the sea 
between the imaffh of that river and Sonmeanee, and from 
several places on the Hckran coast, and found them all charac- 
terised by the entire absence of this mineral. It does not exist 
on the Mekran coast, where the S(T of tla? current is to the 
eastward, anti I can see no escape from the conclusion that it is 
swept up the coast from the mouths of the Indus. 

The agency by which this is effected will be easily understood 
by referring to the map of the coast-line. 

The south-west monsoon breaks upon this coast early in Mav, 
and lasts without cessation until iSeptcmber, during the whole of 
n hich period a heavy surf beats u])on the shore. It is precisely 
during this period that the Indus is discharging its flood-waters 
so heavily charged with sand and silt. The direction in which 
the surf breaks upon the coast is marked iqion the map bv 
a series of parallel broken lines, which form a considerabre 
angle with the general coast-line. The result of this oblique 
action of the sea-stroke, even upon coasts which are not subje(’t 
to winds whii'h prevail continuously for any long period, is Hot 
only to force any matters held in suspension in the water in the 
direction of the stroke, but, as shown by Sir II. De la Eeche in 
the extracts apjiended, to produce a shore current. 
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“ Thoiigh, fov convenience, the Mediterranean has been treated as a tideless 
sea, and rvithout motion, this is not strictly correct, inasmuch as small tides 
are lelt in it, and currents are found. Indeed, as res|iects the latter, when 
powerful winds by their friction force the surface waters in some given direction 
for the time, well seen where driven against any part of the boundary coasts,* 
the movement is then sufficient to carry any substances, mechanically sus- 
pended, to distances projxirtionate to the power and coutiuuaiico of the 
winds."— P. 82. 

For many miles to .seaward the depths of the Indus coast 
are within S fathoms and the 4-fathom line extends from Munora 
Head in almost a strait line nearly parallel to the coast. 

“ The observer ha-s now to consider the distribution of fine matter in mechani- 
cal suspension by means of ocean currents. 8ome of these are known tti he 
very constant in their courses, others jicriodical, and many temporary. t\’e 
have seen that the pressure of strong and long-continued winds faces up water 
by their friction on its surface in tidelcss seas, and consequently would cxi'CCl 
that in the open ocean similar wdmls would force water before them, though 
the absence of land would produce a modification in the result. When the area 
so acted upon was hounded by a single range of coast, the modification would 
he less; and when two linos of coast presented tliem.sclves between which the 
water could he forced and lateral fall prevented, there would be an approxima- 
tion to the effects observable at the north and south extremities of the Caspian, 
or on the oast and rrest shores of the Black Seas, where the waters arc presseil 
forward by the needful winds." — Pp. IOC, 107. 

“ With respect to teni[iorary current.s, they arc found to be innumcrahlo ; 
severe gales of wind of long duration readily force the siiriaee water before 
them. Among channels and along coasts these are chiefly felt : the two 
boundary shores or the single coast ojiposing the furtlier rise of water and 
throwing them off in the manner of tidal waves." — P. 11(). 

“ When detrital matter i.s thrown into the tides it is Uiino to and fro by tlicm 
according to their flow and chh; and the observer will have aVmndant oppor- 
tunities of seeing on the coasts of the British Islands ami on the ocean .shores 
of Europe, that the river waters when swollen by laius hear outwards with the 
chh, and in the direction it takes along shore much mechanicall}- suspended 
detritus, which does not again enter the rivcr.s uiilebs under very favourable 
circumstances. As a whole, much fine detritus tlm.i dori\-ed is carried coast- 
wise by the chh, and accumulations aio formed of it if llieiv he sufficient con- 
tinued repose in that direction; so that, should a .sliclteritig lieadlanel run out 
and a bay be formed between it and the embouchure of the river, there is a 
tendency to deposit the finer sediment in the locality .so sheltered.” — P. 100. 

The maimer in which beach material is sw ept along a coast 
in the direction of the sea-stroke is well illu.stratecf in figs. 

* An observer may often have opportunities in the ports of the Mediterranean 
of seeing the rise or depression ^as ihe case may be; of the sea, according as the 
winds at the time may he blowing with strength off or on shore. Canals frequently 
afford good opportunities of observing this kind of action of wind on water, for 
the canal levels in still weather being accurately known, it becomes easy to see 
how much these waters are raised or depressed as the winds may press them in 
one direction or another, Mr. Smeaton found that in a canal four miles in length, 
the water was kept up four inches higher at one end than at the other by the 
action of the wind along the canal. The Caspian Sea is several feet higher at 
either end, according as a strong northerly or southerly wind may prevail. 
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53 and 54, pp. 66 and 67, of the same book. It is obvious 
that in tig-. .54 (Fig-. 1, beloic), not only has the beach, h b, 
travelled from g, and 


been spread along the 
■ft-hole intermediate 
space between g and c, 
but whenever the winds 
blow for any length of 
time in the direction 
marked by the arrows, 
there must be a con- 
tinuous movement of 
materials in the same 
dii'eetion; and should 
there be a bay beyond 
V, in which tlie material 
can find shelter and 



repose tliero, aocumula- p. ^ ^ 

tion must take jilace. 

The manner in which tlie deposit in the lagoon, and within 
Kurracliee harbour has been formed, is extremely well described 


in the last of the above e.xtracts from Sir Henry He la Beche, 
and it would appear that the whole shore-line between the mouths 
of th(' Indus and Hunora has been formed by the action of the 
sea-stroke forcing the sand and silt discharged by the river in 
the direction of Kurrachee Harbour.* 


In July, 1865, a steamer was sent down the river to the 
mouth of the Kujamree, and anchored within the bar, but as 
tar out as she could lie witli safety. 860 pint bottles corked, 
wired, and weighed to float as low as possible, were thrown 
overboard at intervals between 8 A.vr. and 5.10 P.jr. on the 


27th July; 61 of these were found on the beach of Clifton, 
close to Kurrachee, by 1.31 r.n. on the 29th, but these were 
ascertained to have been 47 hours in transit ; and the direct 


distance being 49 miles, it may. perhaps, be assumed that the 
assistance of a current in this direction, amounting to 1 mile 
an honr, was thus proved. 

By the 4th August 214 bottles had been picked up, either on 
Clifton Beach or within Ghizree Creek, ^^'ith so strong an 
indraft into the numerous openings to the Lagoon as must 


Large quantities of driftwood, consisting of brandies of trees known to er^w 
on the liaiiks of the Indus, are cast on shore at Clifton and Keamaree, and carried 
into the harbour during each monsoon. The coast is so shallow, and the surf 
heating upon it is so heavy during the monsoon, that no vessel can approach it 
from seaward, and it is therefore difficult to test the existence of a coast current 
by actual experiment. 
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L‘xist along tlie whole of this line of coast, a great many of the 
bottles were doubtless prevented from reaching so far to the 
north, and the above number, which were found, may be deemed 
as large a proportion as could be expected ; but in addition to 
the indraft, the bottles floating at the surface were exposed on 
approaching the coast to the force of the surge, and would neces- 
sarily partake in the motion of the breaking crests, and be driven 
leeward ; they are not, therefore, a fair indication of the course 
taken by tlie sand and silt held in suspension, and difiused 
tlirough the whole hotly of the water. 

In this manner the circumstance that none of the bottles 
w ore found either within Kurrachec Harbour or on Keamaree 
may be explained. 

From the action of the coast current, whose existence may 
now perhaps be assumed as proved, there must be a considerable 
banking-up of water during the monsoon within Kurrachee 
Harbour. I have called attention already to the jwsition of the 
Island of Kcamarree, and have stated that it is composed 
entirely of fine sand; the portion above high-water mark 
consists entirely of blown sand derived from its own shore. 
At many feet bilow low-uater mark its (■omj)osition appears to 
),ie the same, and the wliole must, I believe, be regarded as 
a deposit from the sea, due to tire banked-up water in the 
liarbour deflecting the coast current, and throwing it off towards 
Huiiora Head in the manner I have endeavoured to exemplify 
by the arrows in the appended sketcli. .Should this view be 
adopted as correct, the existence of the island in its present form 
and position may be considered as a further illustration of the 
existence of the coast curr<mt. 

I have stated that both in the Lagoon and in Kurrachee 
Harbour the superficial black mud is mixtxl with a large 
cpiantity of decayed vegetable matter. A large quantity of 
a very dark brown vegetable fibre, in a fine state, is deposited 
each monsoon in any sheltered spots, such as on either side of 
a stone groin which has been carrie<l out from Keamaree 
towards Munora ; this, when first deposited, is so soft that 
a man walking on it sinks to his knees. On examining speci- 
mens of this materia], and of the more solid matter from within 
the harbour. Dr. Kobert Haines, chemical analyser at Bombay, 
wrote : “ What I think may be taken as quite certain is that 

the vegetable matter is not the remains of any iflninerogamous 
plant, the structure is entirely cellular, even the bundles of 
apparent fibres in the larger masses are mere aggregations 
of elongated cells.” 

The first specimen sent had been washed and dried ; subse- 
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quently a mass of wet mud, 3 inches cube, was sent in a tin 
box. Dr. Haines report on it was thus given : — 

“ It confirms for the most part my first opinion, except that the fragment, 
which in the dried state of the first specimen I took for minute fronds of 
smaller sea-weeds, are now seen to be the loosely aggregated fibres which make 
up the so-called stem of a larger sea-weed. The bundles of fibrous matter, 
where they have not been disturbed, arc held together by a brown membranous 
tube, a sort of skin, comprised of very regular elongated cells bevilling into 
each other at the ends. The fibres arc flat and very thin, composed of cellular 
tissue. This is exactly the structure of a sea-weed stem, the still looser half 
mucillaginous, intermediary cells having rotted and dissolved away and left 
the tissues separate. I found one small fragment of an exogenous branch em- 
bedded in the mass. I have not a doubt of the whole being a marine littoral 
deixrsit. The fragmentary state of the vegetable matter forbids the supposition 
of its having grtuvu in situ ; it appe.ais to have been deposited with the mud in 
its present broken state.’’ 

From the above description it is evident that the largo deposit 
of black mud, mixed witli sea-weed and mica, has been swept 
into Kurraeliee Harbour and into the Lagoon I^y the tides, atid 
by the current which sweeps up the c<iust at the very time 
when, owing to the heavy surf breaking upon the coast, a 
vast quantity of sea-weed must be broken np and swept 
away. 

The lift of the tides on this coast varies from 8 to 11 feet 
at springs ; their course is in a direction parallel to the coast- 
line, the flood-tide coining from the north-west and the ebb 
running in the opposite direction. During the monsoon months 
there is a strong set in the offing to the south-east, or in 
a direction contrary to that along the shore of the Lagoon, 
which is entirely local. Both currents are produced by the 
same cause, the action of the long-coutinuod sea-stroke on 
a coast-lino Ibriuing a considerable angle with the crests of the 
monsoon waves. (See Map, on which the probable course of 
the two currents is indicated by arrows.) By the action of 
the current in the offing it is probable that much silt, which 
has been swept to the nortliwaril as far as Ivnrracbce Harbour, 
may be again carried to the southward, and be perliaps even- 
tually (lejiosited in the eastern delta channels or carried into 
the Run of Cutch.* 

The action which I have endeavoured t(j trace must have 
a considerable influence in checking the growth of the delta to 
seaward, the surface of each successive muiisoou exerting its 
immense power in the removal of any de])osit which would 
otherwise tend to extend the banks by wffiicli the main channels 


* See note, p. 7 3. It seems bighly probable that the enormous deposit in tlie 
Run may have been derived from the Indus. 
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discharge into the ocean. The progress to seaward is thus 
dependent upon the advance of the whole coast-line between 
the mouths of the river and Ghizree, a process which must be 
extremely slow. 

In 3Ir. Eergusson’s ‘ Memoir on the Delta of the Ganges/ 
a remarkable depression in the bed of the sea, called “the 
Swatch,” is noticed, and its existence is attributed to the 
meeting of tidal waves proceeding from opposite directions. 
A depression very similar in cliaracter exists off the mouths of 
the Indus, and called by the same name on the Charts. In 
this case it cannot be caused by any action of the tides ; it is 
merely a natural gorge or narrow valley extending between 
two banks, and communicating directly at its southern extremity 
with the deep ocean. The two banks are themselves on different 
levels — that to the eastward having II to 16 fathoms, while 
the western bank has 45 to 50 fathoms. The soundings within 
“the Swatch” are irregular, varying from 100 fathoms to 160 
and 200 fathoms, with no bottom. The line upon the Chart, 
intended to show the limit of 100 fatlujms, may be considerecl 
as marking the crest (;f a submerged plain, beyond which there 
is a rapid increase in depth. This crest appears to maintain 
a course nearly parallel to the general coast-line along the 
whole of the TIekran coast. 
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APPENDIX. 

Description of the 'Mode adopted in taking Observations to determine the 
rehcitg of the Indus, and the amount of solid matter in its JVater, at 
different depths. 

Fig. 1 rrprrsonta th'i instrument useil for taking the velocities, 'wliieli 
was a mo liticatiuii of Woltmaii's Mill. It was fitted to a round pole, or piece 

FIG. 1. 

IXSTRUMENT FOr. ME.VsrWN'i! THE VELOCITY OF THE CcilKF.NT IN THE 

Eiveu IxDfs -VND Canals in Sind. 
licl'icc'l to oio.'-fourth the she. 



of iron gas-pipe about IG feet long, liaving an iron cross-bead fixed to the top 
to show the axis of the instrument, which could thus ho made to coiTespond 
w'ith the direction of the surf.ice-current. The correctness of the iustruraent 
had been ]ircviously ascertained by trials; the number of ri'volutions made by 
tho vanes in a ineasureil <listance when dragged through still water, at various 
vchxiities, was found in each case to corrosjxmd. 

The observations were taken from a boat, either fastened to the hank or 
aiichorcil in the stream. The instrument avas clamped to the rod at the re- 
quired depth. As soon as the iiole was in an upriglit position, with the cross- 
head in the proper direction, the trigger was [lulled. 'L’he vane was nsually 
allowed to revolve for 30 seconds, when the trigger was dropped, and the result 
registered by the index recorded. The observations were in every case rcjvated ; 
no single observation avas relied on ; and avlienea'cr there avas any material 
difference between tavo experiments, the ob-servations aa-eie continued. 

In a'ery strong currents, and at any considerable depth below the surface, 
the instrument gave readings aa-liich aatried considerably from each other : this 
avas owing to the difficulty of holding the rod in the direct line of the current, 

G 2 
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and to its vibration ; but even in siicli case it was not difficult to obtaii 
reliable results, as may be illustrated by the following observations : — 


No. of 

Obbervalion>, 

Revolutions. 

Xo. of 

Observations. 

Revolutions. 

1 .. .. 

.. .. 1831 

5 • • 

.. .. 194 

o 

.. .. 226 

6 .. .. 

.. .. 204 

3 .. .. 

.. .. 233 

7 - . 

.. .. 233 

4 .. .. 





It niat', perbaj.s, be taken for grauteel tliat tlie 2iid, 3rd, 4tli, and 7tli arc 
nearly correct, and that the instrument was not hcbl quite in the direction ot 
the current in the other cxixTiments. The mean of the above four gives 22!t 
revolutions, equivalent to 'JJ feet ]^;er sccoinl, or very nearly (ij miles an hour. 

In every case the observations for velocity were taken first, and then the 
samjiles ot water were drawn from corresjiouding deiiths. The apparatus em- 
ployed to effect this is shown in Fig. 2. The iron rod on which the Ixittle 

FIG. 2. 

IkiTTLL fOI. T.tKIXr. 'W.VTEi; I'lSOl uri.OW THE iSrr.FACE, TO ASCEKTAIX llIE 
Qr.vxTiTV OF Silt. 

iJ/./x.;. d to OuC-Ctijldh tin. ii:c. 



could be fixed at any required height above the foot wa.s 14 or 1C feet in length. 
The valves or cocks were worked bj’ strings fastened to the brass .slide, and 
pas,sed over pulleys at both ends of the rod. The water so drawn was at once 
put into bottles, arranged in order in a box made fur the pnipose, and the 
whole then carefully filtered. The filters, previous to use, were ailjusted in the 
usual manner, and with the dejiiosit, were tlioroughly dried on a sand hath, 
and weighed in opposite scales. The quantity ot water wa.s accurately luea- 
.sured in the usual graduated glass measures, and the sixicifio gravities were 
obtained by means of the .specific gravity bottle. 

An examination of the recorded velocities at diflerent dejiths will show that 
some coiifidence may be felt in the correctness of the observations with the 
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instramcnt emploj'etl. With respect to the variation in the proiwrtion of silt 
at different depths, the facts prove that the material in suspension is not dis- 
tributed in any exact projwtiou to the depths and velocities. Taken as a 
whole, however, the results show but few of these anomalies. In the Sukknr 
observations, the projwrtion of salt increa.ses with the depth with consiilerable 
re;titlarity, tliouph here also a few exceptions occur. 

The mean result of the obst'rvations at Kotree, in November, is that the 
(juantity of silt amounts to l-bTRiul part of the water by weight ; but as no 
obsenatiims could be taken where the river was deeiest and most rapid, this 
fraction is too small to represent the projiortiein in the whole discharge of the 
river. The observations taken at Sukknr, in DecemlK'r, give the proportion 
1-51(1 ; but this again, owing to the access of flooil-watcr during the experi- 
ments, gives too large a value, and I am dispised to a<lopt as an approximation 
1-5.50 or 1-GOO, say IG'G parts in ten thousand as the proportion of silt by 
weight in the whole discharge of the river during the low .season, or somewhat 
less than half that contained in it during the height of the inundation, viz., 
-13'G parts in ten thousand. 

It may bo observed that the actual quantity of s.md and silt moving forward 
with the current at anyone time must be the same in each section of the river. 
Tlie rule which is applicable to the uniform discharge of water in different 
river sections must apply equally t<r the solid material held in suspension. 
Where the velocity is exceptional, .as m the narrow ]iass at Sukkur, the water 
and sand are more intimately mixed, and the surface-water will contain a 
larger projiortiou of sedimentary matter than elsewhere ; but the total quantity 
of solid matter is no more affected by the additional velocity than is the volume 
of water discharged by the river. 



Hecobd of Odsertations to ascertain the amount of Rilt contained in the Water of the Indob during both tlie Inundation and tlio 
Low Seasons, made in tlio montlis of July, August, November, and December, 18(!4. 



Ditto .... 11 11 9 2 0 2 4-2 2 2 Oj 64 1/235 

1 12 1> 51 1/241 

233 85 1/182 

1 12 2 70 1/176 


August I .. 1 Ditto 
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Baikie’s Joumejj from 


IV. — Notes of a Journey from Bida in Nupe, to Kano in Haussa, 
performed in 18G2. By Dr. W. B. Baikie, e.x. Extracted 
from portions of Dr. Baikie’s Journals in the possession of 
the Foreign Office, by J. Kirk, Esq., m.d. 

Kcml, January 14, 1867. 

Ik December, 1<SG1, Dr. Baikie left the settlement he had formed 
at the confluence of the Kiger and Binue, and went to Bida, 
the capital of Nupe, a town of great size, to the north of the 
Kwon'a, from which it is distant about Ifi miles. 

It v. as not before the month of ^Vpril that arrangements for 
the journey were completed, pack-oxen bought, and the jealousy 
of native traders overcome. On the 12th of April, lSb‘2, 
Dr. Baikie set out in company with Ibrahim, a native of Zariya, 
then returning with presents from King iMassaba to his Chief. 
The first was a short marcli of 9 miles to Kjiakpagi, over level 
wooded country. Next day, many towns of considerable size 
were passed, and the boundary of the kingdom of Nupe crossed. 
They slept at Lemu, inhabited by Gbari, a heathen race, who 
on the arrival of the travellers were celebrating a pagan festival. 

On the 14th they came to T.siji. which overlooks the valley 
of the Eiver Kaduua. The country passed consisted of low 
undulating jilains, with sandstone ridges, covered with grass, 
bush, and forest. The meadow in front was clothed with grass 
and a few large trees scattered here and there, in which the 
people had jilaced bee-hives made of basket-work. Heavy rains, 
which fell in the night, inundated the plain and detained the 
party the following day. 

On the IGth, crossing the alluvial vall(‘y, they reached Gbogi. 
On the banks of the Kaduua, outside thii town wall, a stee}! 
descent of 50 feet leads to the water, w hich had already risen a 
foot trom the early rains. The middle ehanmd, which was G 
feet deep, was crossed in canoes, wliidi oecupied until d in the 
afternoon; then, crossing the plain diagonally in a north- 
easterly direction, they left the valley and ascended a gentle 
slope with dense bush and forest. They spout the night at a 
town of the Bassa people, from which an extensive view was 
obtain(‘d over the flat monotonous landscape. These Bassa are 
part ot a wild turbulent race, living in isolated communities. 
They are for the most part heathen, but practise circumcision. 
At the foot of a sandstone ridge, on which the town was built, 
there lay a pool of water, to which after dark Dr. Baikie went to 
wash, but found on his return that it was full of crocodiles, fed 
and^worshipped by the pagan inhabitants of the place. 

lith April. After crossing several sandstone ridges clothed 
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Map to accompany Ifotes of a Journey 

FROM BIDA IN NITE, TO KANO IN HAUSSA-. 
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\vith bush and trees, among which were the fleshy euphorbia, 
they made a steady ascent to Gam Gobaz. The rock forma- 
tion here is still the stratified sandstone found in Nupe, with a 
very steep dip to north and north-east. On one of the ridges 
before coming to Gumna, there are several prominent peaks of 
semi-vitrified rocks, which consist chiefly of quartz. Gumna is 
built between two rocky hills, which rise from a well-cultivated 
plain. It is tlie chief tovn of this portion of Bassa, and con- 
tains 3000 mixed population, chiefly Bassa and Gbari, all of 
whom s])ealc Haussa. 

On leaving G uuma, it was necessary to ha\'e the loads earned 
outside tlie gates before being placc'd on the animals. Having 
crossed a low ridge of granite, thc'y entered a rocky defile, with 
perpendicular faces 200 feet higli, t)n which were native villages, 
whosi' inhabitants are an industrious race, cultivating the rich 
lands below. 

Tegyina. which th(.‘y m.'xt (.-ame to, contains 3000 people, 
chiefly Kamuko, with a few Bassa and Gbari. Although inferior 
in rank to Gumna, it is a town of greater importance. In the' 
market, milk and butter were cheajmnd plenty, also vegetables ; 
but guinea-worm is very prevalent among th(‘ people, from the 
water being drawn from stagnant pools in the town. 

21st April. Under an escort of one houseman and one foot 
soldier, they set out, and, after riding 8 miles, came to a detached 
rock, named Ihigwoi Karami, which rises 500 feet above the 
plain. Here is a barrier of thorn.s, at which toll is demanded of 
all caravans at the rat(‘ of 5 cowries each man, which in a 
large party comes to a comsiderable amount ; and a like impost 
is taken at two other barrii.u-s in front. Being the King’s guest, 
this toll was not demanded, but a jiresent gi^■en instead. After- 
passing the second of these barriers, the rocks retire on tin- 
W(‘st, h'aving an open valley, and a hugi? rock standing in front, 
;it a small village, on whose slope the party remained. While 
huts were being prepared they sat under tin- shade of a large 
baobab-tree ; behind was a perpendicular face of rock ; near it 
a group of women were engaged rubbing down grain into meal 
under the shade of a euphorbia which grew from the crevices of 
the granite rock. The green valley in front, dotted with trees, pools 
of watiu’, and herds of cattle, seemed like an English park. 

The chiefs daughter, a lady of matiu-e age, brought water to 
drink; she was dressed with only a few leaves hung in front 
from a cord round the waist. The men had a leather apron 
behind. Yet this independent, rude peo])le are kind and 
intelligent. 

On the 22nd April they left Ungwoi and entered Kamuko, 
reaching Wasala in the afternoon. This is a walled town. 
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built at the foot of a conical hill of granite, whose north and 
eastern slopes are precipitous. From half-way up Dr. Baikie 
obtained a general view OA'er the country, but was prevented 
from ascending, as the summit is held sacred by the natives. 
Inside the town walls there are borassus, hyphaene, and date- 
palms. By the river-sides in the surrounding country the 
raphia and wild date-palms are abimdant. 

2^rd April. The path was through dense jungle with open 
glades, in which herds of cattle were grazing. The shea butter- 
tree here attains an unusal size, and ripens its fruit in .lune. 
The people were now busy collecting the fruit of the locust-tree. 
On the 24th April a change was noticed in the vegetation, 
which now differed from that of Nupe. 

On passing Gidan Magaja they left Ivamuko, and entered 
again among the Gbari, sleeping in tlie town of Koriga, beauti- 
fully situated in a valley. 3Iany smelting-furnaces had been 
seen, and iron-ore is here abundant in the metamorphic rocks. 

On the 26th xVpril they crossed level ground of a stiff clay, 
with ravines 50 feet deep, cut by the floods ; tlie sides of these 
consisted of beds of clay and gravel. In the bottom of stream- 
beds the rocks were commonly of metamorpliic schist, but tlio 
jflains where the clay has been washed away showed granite, 
either flat or protruded above the general level. As yet the 
rains liad scarcely influenced the rivers, and where now only a 
few’ inches of water were found, in the month of September 
there would be two or three fathoms, and canoes required to 
cross with. 

At Ruku, or Eiyuka, wliere they slept on the 27th, the paj^aw- 
tree was seen in cultivation ; 28th April they had entered the 
country of Zariya, and crossed a dense forest full of wild animals, 
on the banks of the Karsi. The deleb palm {Borassus jlabeUiformis) 
forms a marked feature of the landscajjo, with its tall cylindrical 
swollen stems. 

On the .30th April they were before Zariya, one of the great 
centres of commerce in Haussa, frequenteil by merchants from 
Bornu, Adamaw'a, and 37upe. The silk-cotton trees which sur- 
round the town distinguish it in the plain ; of these there are 
upwards of 1000, varying from 50 to 70 feet higli. When close 
to the city a small stream is crossed, and the ground rises to the 
walls, wliicli are 10 miles in circumference, and from 16 to 18 
feet high, pierced by eiglit gates, the ninth having been closed 
after the entrance by it of Mallam Musa. 

At a former time the space included by the wall was much 
greater than at present, and included the ‘Kufena hills, to the 
north-west, 700 feet higli, and from which the only general view 
of the city is to be had. Zariya is built on a jflain of tertiary 
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clay, lying on granite, whicli is here and there protraded. The 
height of this plain above tlie sea is 2000 feet, and rivers drain 
to the Kaduna, and so to the Kworra. Inside the gate there 
are scattered groups of conical thatched huts, nith gardens and 
fields between, wherein are plantains, papaws, date-palms, and 
vegetables, with pasture for cattle. The king was now absent, 
engaged in war with those to the south. While messengers 
went to inform him of Dr. Baikie’s arrival, an opportunity was 
offered of examining the towns, and gaining information regard- 
ing its history and <“ommerce. The slave-market has of late 
years diminished, and not more than 300 daily were usually to 
be found in it at the time of Dr. Baikie’s visit, whereas three 
years previously as many as 1000 might have been seen ; the 
price is one-third less tliaji at Bida, on the Niger. Here Dr. 
Baikie purchased a young woman for 90,O0O cowries, to save 
her from being sent to tlie open market. On one occasion, 
when there were only 90 slaves in market, Di'. Baikie estimated 
the attendance from 3000 to 4000. Besides .slaves, there are 
horses, cattle, dates, pomegranates, figs, and wild fruits, with 
wheat, millet, cocos, cassmla, onions, milk, and butter to be 
obtained. Turkey cocks are sold from 700 to 1000 cowries, 
and a young horse was purchased for 30,000 cowries. Theft in 
market is punished by a loss of hands and feet, and the fifth is 
a capital crime. There is no market-tax, but all animals are 
charged on leaving the city; a tax of 450 cowries is levied on 
each indigo-pit. An old man, with whom Dr. Baikie conversed, 
had known Dr. Vogel, and remembered his visit to Zariya, 
which was in the time of Abdu Salami ; he was much liked, 
but .spoke little Arabic or Haussa ; ho remained over a month. 
Another had been companion to Dr. Barth from Timbuktu to 
Kiika, and had seen Vogel in Bornu ; and an old man recollected 
Clappcrtou’s visit in the time of Abdul iverim. The mosque of 
Zariya is a large building, 120 feet long, with two domes and a 
square tower at the north-east, as<*ended by .steps. On the 20th 
Hlay word came from the king asking Dr. Baikie to visit his 
war camp, which was to the south, near the Ivaduna. The 
invitation was accompanied by a jireseut of a slave bo}u On 
the 20‘tli May Dr. Baikie .set out again, accompanied by Ibrahim. 
Outside the \\all they passed herds of cattle, and many fields of 
corn, coco, and ground-nuts. At sunset they passed a beautiful 
village, in a clump of locust-trees, but rode on and slept at a 
few huts, which they reached by starlight ; here they found 
bad accommodation, and went to bed after supping on meal and 
cold water. 

On 27tli May they came to Egabbi, 1G4 miles from Zariya, 
by the road, having cros.sed on the way several streams flowing 
south-east. Here Ibrahim set off on some private business. 
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leaving Dr. Baikie to exercise patience until liis return, whicli 
was not before tlie 2nd June ; then stiU following a southerly 
course, and crossing a stream 100 yards wide, with banks 15 
feet deep, which in the rainy season would be filled, although 
now it had but IS inches water, they came to Eubbu, distant 
from the Kaduna three-cpiarters of a mile. The stream is here 
half a mile wide and 5 feet deep. Here the aneroid barometer 
was injured by a hill. Being now in country devastated by w’ar 
and near the army, it became impossible to obtain food, and 
for several days Dr. Baikie had not enjoyed one full meal. 

Turning westward they recrossed the Kaduna at one of its 
windings, where it was only 4 feet deep, and again on the 11th of 
June, where it was 2U0 yards wide and 5 feet deep, flowing among 
schist rocks. 

At the war camp Dr. Baikie was well received by the king, 
but found it difficult to procure even the commonest food, which 
the king did not think it his duty to send to a visitor ; at the 
same time he deferred payment of a debt of 450,000 cowmies 
due for ten doubloims, until arrival in Zariya, but a slave girl 
was sent to reckon as 100.000, and a present of a slave to Dr. 
Baikie and his servant, in consideration of the presents given. 
The huts here ^vere mere temjjorary shelters, iU calculated to 
resist the force of tlie trojncal rains which now fell, so that the 
ground inside became a muddy puddle, on which branches were 
placed to keep the goods dry. 

On the 15th June, the king moved his camp to the Kaduna r 
all was confusion ; about 3000 horses, men, women, and beasts 
of burden pushing forward, worked the wet ground into a quag- 
mire. The king went past w ith a guard of 50 horsemen and 
foot soldiers in front and in the j'ear, and selected a spot near 
the river, where rough huts were formed of branches, but it was 
evening before the first meal of the day was cooked. Here 
magnetic variation was found to be between 14° and 10° west. 

Idt/i June. Taking leave of the camp, Dr. Baikie followed a 
north-easterly course, and reached Zariya on the following day ; 
passing the town of Zango, and a rocky defile with blocks of 
granite placed one on another, like a Cyclopean wall, sur- 
monnted by huge boulders. Dr. Baikie’s servant, who had been 
left behind at the beginning to bring up the heavy goods, had 
arrived, and some time was occupied in re-arranging the loads. 
On the 2(ith June, they all left Zariya on the road to Kano, 
sleeping at Likoro, a walled town with 1000 inhabitants. 

11th June, they crossed several streams which flowed to 
south-east and joined the Kaduna, and reached Guyimi. The 
country between Zariya and Guyimi is nearly level, with wet 
meadows and bare granite rock. 

On the 20th, having left the town of Antsan they found the 
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streams flowing- in an ojrpo^ite direction, to pass round Bebeji 
and join one of the affluents of Lake Chad ; they were now, 
therefore, in the ccnti-al basin of the Sudan. Fever, which 
during the first part of the journey had S])ared Fr. Baikie, now 
came on, from tlie severe exposure and had food. 2\’o mention 
is made in anv of the notes of the daily use of quinine, and as 
in his general instructions for the pr(?servatiou of health it is 
erpiallv ignored, we may eonehide that subsequent experience 
had not convinced him of its value as a prophylactic. It has 
also failed in otlier parts. Faki is the bordt-r town of Zariya, 
having been given u[) Ijy one of the rulers of Kaiio. 

dOM June. The banks of sti-eaais in this region are of reddish 
clay, with sand and mud. resting on crystalline rocks. Bebeji 
is a large town with double walls, outside of which are fields of 
corn, cassada, ground-nuts, and indigo. It had been visited by 
Fr. Vogel, who fixed its latitude with accuracy, but was pre- 
vented from going on to Kano, ^^here cholera was then raging. 
But from a rock outside the town Pr. Baikie obtained good 
compass bearings, whicii in<-lude the n.'ck standing within the 
walls of tliat place. In Bebeji there are dates, limes, and lemons. 

l.s^ Juhj. A mile from town they crossed the I^i^'er lumza, 
and reaclicil Kaffl. 

2nd Juhj. The Kivor TIallam was passed, rvith now only 2 
feet of water in its sandy bed. A mile from town they were 
met by messengers, nho escoi-ted tliem into Kano, where they 
•were well received by Sarin Sam. brotlier of the king, who was al)- 
seut at a war camp in the south-eastern ju-ovinces of his dominion, 
whither it was at once agreed tliat J )r. Baikie should proceed. 

On 5th July Fr. Baikie left Kano in light marching order. 
Outside the gate they pa'^sed Kas'^orawa. one of the .suburbs, and 
followed a south and easterly c-our.se, over level land with whitish 
clay. fSeveral walled towns were passed and stream.s crossed, 
which had alrcxady been seen when coming to Kano. At Sokwa 
Fr. Baikie found a man, whose father had been .slave to the 
King of Fezzan. who had known Bichardson, Bartli, and Over- 
wpg. and told him of the fate of the papers of Fr. Vcigel after 
the mui-der of Oorporal JIaguire. 

C//i Juhj. Tlie Eiver JIallam was passed on rafts of calabashes, 
nametl “ gaddo.” which tak*- three persons each time; the path 
then lay near the town of Girko between two granite hills. 

7fA juhj. After crossing the Biver Kunza and a granite rock 
named Hungu, 15U feet higli, they reached 'I’akai ; but Fr. 
Baikie had a severe ague which tbreed him to dismount and rest 
for a time. 

Sf/i Jidj. The king sent an escort to bring Fr. Baikie to 
Sangaia, where he received him with much attention. In the 
VOL. XXXVII. H 
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town there is a mass of quadrilateral hlocks of granite piled on 
each other, like those seen to the south of Zariya ; this peculiar 
form is due to the wearing of the gi'unite in certain directions, 
which produces perched blocks, not unlike those similarly placed 
by icework in other countries. 

July. Dr. ISaikie followed the king and army to Dutsi, a 
town placed in an amphitheatre of hills. Here the king had 
a grand review of his army, and afterwards told Dr. Baikie 
that at Kano all papers should be given over to him; but it 
now appeared that the greater part still rcuiaincd at Ziuder, 
whither they had been taken by the Azlienawa after the murder 
of Corporal Maguire. 

nth July. Dr. Baikie left Dntsi, following a more easterly 
route than that he had come by, and supplying materials to till 
in the map of a region unvisited by Dr. Barth. 

If Dr. Baikie kept notes during his residence in Kano, they 
are not to bo found among his papers. jMost likely, when 
dwelling in a house, he wi-ote them out at once in full, and sent 
them off with other diaries. From tlie rough copies of despatches 
written in Kano and forwarded to Tripoli, we learn that tho 
papers he was in search of proved to be of no value ; thev con- 
sisted of two hooks on astronomy, in German, bearing the 
names of Vogel and Overweg; two Arabic i)salm-books had 
also been brought to Kano, hut wore not forthcoming. After 
the murder of Corporal Jlaguire, it seems that the plunder, 
including manuscripts, a musket, and live-barrelh*d pistol, was 
taken to Zinder by the Azhenawa, where they .still remain, and 
may bo had for the trouble of going to get them ; hut after the 
long distance already travelled. Dr. Baikie’s sujqdies were 
exhausted, and he found himself compelled to retitrn without 
having accomplished what he chiefly wished. \Mule in Kano 
he suffered from fever, induced by his previous ex2)osure and 
the filthy state of the city, which contains several lagoons of 
stagnant water, receptacles of filth exhaling malaria. 

On tho 14th xVugnst Dr. Baikie took leave of the kino-, and 
commenced his return to hsupe, following at first the same 
route he had come by, and afterwards a route more to the 
west. It was now the height of tho rainy- season, and streams 
which he had crossed without difficulty had become torrents 
filling their banks, and to be crossed only on rafts or in canoes. 
In the fields were heavy crojis of corn, more luxuriant than 
those of the valley' of tho Kiger, and the grass plains were more 
or less inundated. Around Bebeji there were green fields of 
young w'heat and rice. There, a mixture of cotton-.sced and 
bran is given to oxen, and is considered the most fattening food ; 
horses and asses are fed on millet. 
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In Zariva. Mhero Dr. Baikie arrived on the 20th August, it 
was uee(‘s>ary to dry all the loads, which constant rain liad 
thorouglily wetted. Tho king was still absent in Zhaba. 

On the 1st September thej^ again set out, but were delayed 
at eacli of the small streams; and at lliyuka the huts were 
tiooded and almost uninhabitable. 

On loth September, turning to the west of the old path and 
following- a mountain stream, they came to Birun Guari, for- 
merly visited by Clapperton. It is one of the oldest cities of 
this regiiiu, and is well placed in a valley surrounded by hills, 
witli the Kurita River passing to join that from Womba, wliicli 
meets the Kaduiia near Akiri. Tlie king of this place has a 
very bad name, in consequence of many travellers having dis- 
a])peared mysteriously while under his protection. At Zhaa 
Ruwa, which they reached on the IGth September, an ejiidemic 
liad killed many cattle. 'With loss of ujipetite the animals 
sickened, and dieil in three days. 

On the doth September tliey again entered Gumna, but the 
king wa< waging war with those in fimut, and after a long 
delay i)r. Bailcio was obliged to return to Tegyina and follow 
a western route across the ^lariga River, whicli comes from 
Womba and lliniu Gnari; reaching Rabha on tlie b'th Xovem- 
bor, having- found his old friend King JIusuba in camp, and 
enjoyed bis hospitality for several days. Tho Rahba daily 
fevers prevented i)r. Baikie from attending to business, and it 
was not befont- the 22nd December lie was able to set out in 
canoes for his station at the conllueiico of the Niger and Binue. 

11 . 

Estiiiatvp Covn-r, ami Distaxck of Jocbxev between the Js'icmii and Kasi? 
in IIac.ssa. isild; with ISARojinTnic l-ii.rv.movs of the Prixcipai, Places, 
including the AVateb-Partia-u between the Xiger and Lake Chad. 
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Miles. 

i 

, Rida, 6 miles in circumference. 

7 

i N.X.K. 

1 Kpakpagi, pop. lOOU. 

ol 

j N.N.E. 

Mankade, pop. 300. 

li 

N.N.E. 

Kpada, pop. 300. 

Oi 

; N.N.E. 

!Masalatsi, pop. 1200, 


/ ' \ 
1 X. bv E./ 
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N.E. bv N. 
N.N.E. 

N.N.E. 
N.E, by N. 
N,E. 
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Ifiver Kunza. 
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Route from Kano to tlie South-east ami Dutsi. 


1 Course 

(C'linpu's Place, 

bcanug'). 

i Kano. 

I E. Dawaki, 2 tlUches, 4 gates, 1600 or 2000 inhabitants. 

! S. 27^ E. Sokwa, 2oo<> mhabitauts. 

S. 30^ E. Hirer Mallam, \ mile wide, a feet deep in July. 

S. 40^ E. Hirer Armetti, 50 yards, wide, dows n. to Hiver Mallam. 

S. 35'^ E. Girko, walled, 2 ditches. Cooo or 4i)0U inhabitants. 

S. 40" E. Dan Malaki, 150 or 200 inhabitants. 

{ Hiver Dunduru (or Kiiiiza,', 60 or 70 yards wide, flows 
E. by N'., comes from Kanawa and Bebeji. 

Small river tlowimt k. to Uiver Kunza, 15 yards wide, 
j .. Small river from Dal, x. to Kunza, GO yards wide. 

I .. Dan Serina, a walled town, 2 ditches, 1000 inhabitants. 

I .. Village and rock of Huiigij. 

S.E. Hiver Dunduru Gaiya, small but deep stream, 

S.E. Takai, walled, double ditch, I5oo inhabitauts- 
E. j Saugaiya, walled, double ditch, 15oo inhabirant.s. 

V P V. 1? ij Diusi, wall and stockade, several miles circLimfcreuce, 
.N.L. 2500 inhabitants. 

I X.W. I Katsa, 2 ditches, stockade. 

) W.X.W. I KiverDunduruGaija,54 feet deep, 20yards wide,flowsN, 

I ,, I Gaiyu, walled town, 2 d'ltches, 40U0 inhabitants. 

!\V.N.W. 4 \V.' I^ajawa. 

i .. i Hiver Mallam, mile wide, 7 feet deep, X. lU^ E. 

'\V.N.W. 4 Vi'.' Gogyam, stockade, 1.500 inhabitants. 

I .. Village and rock of Tanagar. 

K.a.n'o. 


Hptoiix Jouunev frulu I\axo to Habpa. 

(In retaming. Dr. Baikie altered his course to pass by Birun Guari and to reach Rahba 
instead of Hida. whence he started.) 
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EsruJiERATioif OF Kixgs of the followxxg States of IIaussa -Tnd ^Nupe. 


1 . 

2 . 

S. 


(From the STotcs of Dr. AV. B. Baikie, k.n., collecteil in 1802.) 


Kano. 

Zariya. 

Zamfara. 


4. Katsina. 

5. Gobir. 

0. Azbeu. 


7. A dor. 

8. Daura. 
0 . Xiipe. 


1. — T/ie Kings of Kano in Haiissa. 


(From Kotos coilocted at Zariya, May 25, 1802.) 

Yr.'. mhs. . Yrs mbs. dys. 

1. Baknda .. .. TO 0 0 23. Abubakr Kadda .. 7 0 0 

2. Kanus 30 0 0 ■ 24. Afobanuna Saliasaia 10 0 

3. Alkaji 2 0 0' 2-5. Mohaninia Zaki .. .37 0 0 


5. Makarkari .. .. 2 7 0; 27. Mob.amma Katamdi 20 0 0 

6. Kaowana .. .. 10 0! 28. Alliaji 100 

7. Senaida .. .. 30 0 0 ! 20. Sekaro 0 7 0 

8. Eamaftaka .. .. 7 0 0 1 30. Kakana 8 0 0 

9. Taratovi TOO; 31. Suyaka 010 

10. Bangazhi .. .. 50 0 0 ; 32. A'aua 10 0 0 

11. Jenaji 0 0 12 I 33. Dadi 33 0 0 

12. Yazhi 10 0 0 i 34. Sarakii 10 0 0 

13. Kmar 0 0 10 ^ 35. Moiiamnia li.inif.ini 13 0 0 

14. Xuto 0 0 10 ■ 30. Taukari 0 9 0 

15. Goto 5<') (,) 0 : 37. A'azhi 12 0 0 

10. Banda 70 O 0 1 .38. Baba Zaki .. .. 78 0 0 

17. Abdakild .. .. 15 0 0 I 30. DauJa 4 0 0 

18. Yakubu ., .. 10 0 0 I 40. Ahvalli 27 0 0 

19. Kushama Biufa .. 37 0 0 j 41. Suliuiana .. .. 12 0 0 

20. Abdalabi .. .. 11 0 0 i 42. Balm 27 0 0 

21. Jlohamma .. .. 50 0 0 ; 43. Usman 10 0 0 

22. Y'akahi 0 5 0 1 44. AbJu 7 0 0 

The last four are Fulaiii Kmg.s, of whom the last is now on the throne. 


Siiliinana was a Fulo from Bornu ; Dabu a Basibebc of Kauo ; L'suiau sun of 
Dabii, and Abdu, biother of Usman. 


2 . — Kings of Zariya in Ilaussa. 


(From Xotes eollected at 

1. Gunguma. 

2. Alataze. 

S. Tumz.i. 

4. Tumusa. 

5. Sulimano. 

6. Xassau. 

7. Damazaki. 

8. XeigTwago. 

9. Kusa. 

20. Xawinako. 

11. Alasikar. 

12. Kiyau. 

13. Bariyakar. 

14. Xaziudadi. 


Zariya, ilay 20, 1802.) 

15. Kirari. 

10. Zliizliiiika. 

17. Sukaiia. 

(The above seventeen were heathens.) 

Yrs. mhs. dys. 


18. Rabbawawa .. .. 25 0 6 

19. Gudaumaska .. 2 0 0 

20. Xawakairi .... 3 0 0 

21. Kimas 10 0 

22. Bakaturunku .. 30 0 0 

23. Ibrahima .. .. 27 0 0 

24. Karma 10 0 0 

25. Kafau 2 0 0 

26. Bako 13 0 0 
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Yrs. 

mbs 

ilys. 


Y’rs. mbs. dys. 

27. Aliyu 


0 

d 

48. Pi.abbon bawa 

7 0 

0 

28. Suvaali 

11 

0 

0 

40. Mobamman Gabi .. 

1 1 

0 

20. Musa 

0 

(> 

0 

oO. Inusa 

o o 

0 

30. Gabi 

o 

■L> 

fi 

0 

ill. Bako babbau Jluturu .50 G 

0 

31. IVaude 

0 

0 

1 

Ahvii 

1 0 

0 

32. Abdukuda .. .. 

‘J 

0 

0 

.53. Moliammadu Maigamo 2 8 

0 

33. Brahiina 

o 

0 

0 

.54. Isabaku 

20 3 

0 

34. Alivu 

27 

0 

0 

.5.3. Mokkaai 

2 1 

0 

3d. iMubainma Piabbawawa 0 

G 

0 




3(1. Ibraliimo Yasku .. 

13 

0 

0 




oT. liako 

O 

0 

0 

Filani Kings. 


o.S. Siikana 

1 

0 

0 




.30. Ahvo 


0 

0 

5(j. Mallam Musa 

12 10 

0 

40. Ibraluma 

o 

0 

0 

.57. Y.in MU...I 

14 10 

0 

41. Mubammado 

17 

0 

0 

.58. Abdul Kerim 

11 5 

0 

42. Suva-ali 

0 

8 

0 

:5!t. Haniniada 

0 0 53 

43. Baku da Muva 

r, 

o 

0 

CO. Mobamman Saul .. 

i i 8 

4 

44. Is.abaka 

‘> 

0 

0 

(11. 8iui 

0 10 

0 

4.7. Ibraluma a sa Kuka 

1 

4 

0 

(12. Abdu 8a!.. mi .. 

1 7 

0 

4ii. Bako dan Sckwaiia 

10 

0 

0 

(.1.1. Abdu, h vtais; now 

reigning 

iu 

47. Moliamma dan G uu-) 

11 

.■> 

0 

18(12. 



guma 








Fuh Kings of Zarhja. 


1. Srallam Musa, Sialic. 

2. Yaii Musa, Ba Filutsiu Bornu. 
Abflal Kcnm, Pu Filatsiu Katsina. 

4. Ilaimnada, sou of Yaii SIus.i. 


.r>. SF 'lianimad Saul, son of Yan Slusa. 
0. Skli, sou of Slallam Slusa. 

7. Abilu Salami, Ba Filatsiu Zariya. 

8. AbJu, sou of Ilammada. 


SLo.llain Jfusa, wlio sulxlued Zariya, came first as a poor 
iMallam, and Yaii iLusa was a petty trader wearinp- a “ banti.” 
AVbcii llallain 3[u.sa became king, be made Yan ^hisa his head 
“ llaidawaki.” Sidi was ddlironed for cruelty by iSidtan Alivo, 
and died or was killed in Sokoto. Mohammed Said was very 
popular. Abdii Salami was killed in battle ; his father’s name 
was Mallam Maikai, born in Egabbi. Abdu is a very quiet, 
reserved man, about 44 years old, and is on the whole well 
liked. He does not speak much Fulo; he has numerous ofi- 
spriug, and his eldest sou i.s his Maidawaki.” 


]. Mallu. 

2. Y’akubu. 

3. ]\Iarake. 

4. Aberisi. 

5. Dan Bako. 
b. Fa Godi. 


1. Aliimba Eakka. 

2. Align. 

3. Sanwan. 


3 . — Kings of Zamfara. 

1. Dan Gaddo. 

8. Dan Bawa. 

U. Adam. 

Pui-O Kings. 

10. JIuliamnian Zhemu. ' 


11. Tabari. 

IL'. Moliammadu. 

13. Jloliamma. 

14. Isahaku. 


4 . — Kings of Katsina. 
4. Almuzana. 

а. A1 Bakari. 

б. Mobamman Gama. 


7. Gaude. 

8. Kadri. 

9. Tofo. 
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10. Meljctanima. 

11. Aatu. 

12. Haiiiiihi. 

13. KlialiJii. 

11. Y.akulia. 

15. Mallam. 

IG. Sarikiu Ikigazlii. 

17. Koran. 


1. Mank'a. 

2. Sukate. 

3. Tina. 

4. ijluiki. 

5. IVaJubc. 

6. Y’euili. 

7. Gawo. 

8 . 

9. Gazhire. 


1. llazanazhi. ; 

2. Turaliar. 

o. Dan Sakko. i 

4. Yutuinkar. ! 

0 . Ya'irnas. I 

O'. Muhainma Kulu- 1 
wal. I 

7. Atturu.s. I 

8. Lod< '. ! 

9. Ibialiim. 

10. Aiiiiur. ! 

11. Eniakko. i 

12. EzananwcL j 

13. Iseril'an. ; 

11. Kil miial. i 

15. Kil riii'.al. ! 

IG. Jlauanuil. 

17. lIijliamiiK'ilWrila/,. 

18. Ikukul. 

19. Aliaiiiiiian. 

20. Ilazkil. i 


1. Bud.il. 

2. Guinau. 

3. (iunu. 

4. Gnmbun b.ikr. 

5. Astu. 

6. Katieri. 

7. 3Inb.il. 

8. Tenaliir. 

9. Amiiikiu. 


18. Toagaraiia. 

19. Asrorc-g^i. 

20. Gozo, 

21. Ylagazliin Klialidii. 

22. Dan Ka'.av.a. 

23. Banda. 

24. Uinari. 

25. Binoui. 

5. — Kings nf Gobir. 

10 . IVnri'akka. 

11. Dangaua. 

12. Zkivan. 

13. Magazhin Gadi. 

14. Butsiri. 

15. Soba. 

Dk Babari. 

17. Bawa. 

18. Yakuba. 

6. — Kings of Azben, 

21. llikal. 

22. Ylikitu. 

23. Kiifainvul. 

24. (iinniw. 

25. Ibraliiiiia Jvb.tblu. 
2G. Ibrahiina Srair. 

27. Alianiiua'iu bukai. 

28. AVandandi. 

29. Ahras.bial. 

30. Kilagcris. 

31. Hawaiia. 

32. Iliiiua. 

33. Zuwar. 

34. Tliii'agun. 

35. Izak'. 

33. Bias. 

37. Alunni. 

38. Y'liiisikil. 

39. Azui'f. 

40. Azgan. 

41. Amalc. 


7 . — Kings of Ader. 

10. Aniankai. 

11. Aiasio. 

12. Mohammau A'ida. 

13. Glskas. 

14. Amarazal. 

15. Ibrilu. 

IG. Tiiniurki. 

17. Ahvali. 

18. WeiLaz. 


2G. Amafedi. 

27. Dan Gbanra. 

28. Dan Bokkori. 

Bl'lo Kixgs. 

20. Uniani. 

30. Sadiku. 

31. JIubaminaii Btllo. 


19. Bunii. 

2i’i. Y'unila. 

21. Sulinu. 

22. Gwoinki. 

23. Ali. 

24. Zbibbo. 

25. Batsiri. 

‘iG. Ylayidjaki. 

27. Bawa dan Gsvoiiiki 


42. Alanam. 

43. laidallam. 

4-!. It'ua.s. 

45. Ikkidamiiiat. 

4G. Honazain. 

47. Awanatam ZaJcir. 

48. Awaki-s. 

49. Kmiii'si. 

50. Y'ubaljd cjl Kadir. 

51. ^ioliamma Amizhi. 

52. irubannna Giiinu. 

53. iMoliauiuia Taga- 

mas. 

54. Ibia. 

55. xVlmbakr. 

5G. JiiaLaras. 

57. .Iruf. 

58. Al llarsan. 

50. iSikita. 

GO. Yrobanima Maga- 
ai'iik. 


' 19. Zukkar. 

20. "Waininzar. 

’ 21. Wellimuada. 

22. lYellimwaza. 

23. jMoliamman Turn- 

buiki. 

24. irohamman dan al 

lYali. 

I 25. Kilahar. 
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1. Daurama. 

2 . Karabgari. 

3. Bawo. 

4. Zhada. 

5. Banau alia. 

3. Kanya wiya. 

7. Womasu. 

8. Atbiku. 

9. Samikii. 

10. Waama. 

11. liuiio. 

12. IVaasn, 

13. Sabtau. 

14. Sanda. 

1.1. Abdii. 

10. IVagashi. 


8 . — Kings of Daiira. 
17. Halasu, 
l.S. Saniitii. 

10. Azbafas. 

20. AVoliasi. 

21. Arabin. 

22. Saaiiaaitii. 

23. M.izozhi. 

24. 'WoiiiahU. 

I 21. Tassa. 

! 20. Sattakii. 

j 27. 'rudimkwiiizLi. 

I 2.S. AVomaii. 

I 20. 8uuaa. 
j 30. AA'uzlii. 

! 31. AVuliami. 

1 32. llazo. 


33. AA’ogasi. 

34. Sattaiua. 

31. Hauza. 

30. Wos.alla. 

37. Trofo (driven away 

lyv Fulani). 

38. Senkin giiavi. 

30. Lukudi. 

40. Kyenkyere. 

41. Xubu. 

42. Ibiliaku. 

43. Mubaiiima. 

44. Zabeirii. 

41. Moliamman Bello. 


Tlio present King of Panra belongs to tlio tribe of Yerimawa. 
He is now obi; is short, with large head; says little, and lias a 
peculiar kind of snort. He has n})ward3 of oU children. 


0 . — Kings of Kupe. 

Etsu I’s.ulo,) 

” incigDcd at Xnpeko. 

linla, j 

1. Estu Jia, king about 17G0-85. A great warrior, and a 
popular king, whoso reign is said to have been tlio most Nourish- 
ing in Nupe. He built (Ibara, and removed thither from 
Xupeko ; he built Leim. All Xnpe. from Ehe to Dibo and 
Kupa, was directly under him. Y hen he captured people he 
made them settle and build town.s, and many of these towns 
.still exist and Nourish. He droA’o his relative IMazu to Yauri. 
He was a lllohammedan. 

2. Et.su Samaza was driven by Mazii from Xnpe, and Ned to 
Ibgira. He dietl in Koton Karate : his descendants still live in 
Igbira ; one of his sons, an old man, being now in Ajara. 

3. Etsu 3Iazu seized the throne : he was a relative of Etsu 
Jia by the female side. 

4. Kolo K agari, son of Etsu Mazu ; he took his mother’s 
advice so constantly that the Xnpe people said they would not 
be governed by a woman, and, ri.siug against him, drove him to 
Yauri. He and his father’s family were settleil about Hjugoma, 
and wlien he was driven from the throne this district adhered 
to him, and has ever since lieeii sejiarate from Xujie, being 
known as Egwa-djagwa or Hjagwa-djugwa, the chief town 
being Tsuafo. On his death he was succeeded by 3Iamudu, 
Avho Nrst invited the Fulani to X'upe, who on their arrival found 
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Mamudu dead. He was succeeded by bis brother Mazu ; he by 
his relative Hajia (3Iama Jia), of whom more afterwards. 

5. Aliaza, more commonly known as Yikeidco, from a saying 
of his that “ his teeth were now out and would not again go 
back.” He was a heathen, although all his family were Hosle- 
man, his maternal grandfather having been N’dazo, or priest 
of Gemoko, a brave and open-handed, but often cruel, man ; 
he became king about 1700. Ho first began the practice of 
selling as slaves captives taken in Avar. Being engaged in Avar 
on Egwa-djugAva, he lived hmg at iSoroge or tSologc, in Gbcdagi; 
he Avas driven to Busa, but returned and regained his throne. 
He died at Yundugi, in Kusopa, near Daba-guze. 

6. Zimada Kolo, grandson of Etsn Jia, Avas born in Zima, near 
Gbara ; a tall, fine man, marked Avith “ bikini considered a 
just, good king. He lived long at Wabogi, then moved to 
Lagbata, AA’here he Avas driA'cn by Avar ; then to Hagata, Aihere 
he^vas killed about 1810 by Jlajia and Mallam Dedo. In his 
time Majia and the Fulaui first made combined Avar, and the 
latter commenced to have a footing in Yupe. 

7. Tderiza, or Idriza, .son of Zimada. On death of his fiither 
he fled to Ilorin; after a time lie crossed tin- Xworra, at Gbad- 
jebo, and made var on the Fulani at Habba, he jiaving his 
camp at Jangi. Hajia Avas called in, and bringing a\ ar behind 
Idriza, he Avas compelled to fly, and settled for a long time at 
Katsa, in Fsitako, Avhere he Lad a Avar camp. IL- died and 
Avas buried in Gbara. His full name Avas Idriza Gana. He Avas 
a tall, fine man, very darlc, and marked Avith bikinis.” He 
Avas born in Wabagi in 1796. 

Jlajia during all this time disputed the kingdom ; ho Avas of 
Etsn ilazu’s branch of royal family, and his jireviuiis title had 
i.-en •• nokuj.i,” Avhich had been held by bis father, grandfathor, 
and great-grainJ^itlier. He called in and Avas supported by the 
Fiilani. and he vrst introduced the dreadful civil Avar Avhich 
nearly destroyed Wupe. He AA’as for some time settled in Habba, 
and after theLleafti of Zimada the Avhole of Iviisofa amis given 
liim by the Fiiifeni. He Avas a stout man of yolloAvi.sh com- 
plexion. and lira mark ; his mother AA'as a Iviipa Avomaii, a slave, 
hut good-looliing. At first he AA'as a cap-maker ; he Avas born at 
Zima ; diec\ anil was buried at l>juguma. 

8. Etsn. Isa, son of Idriza, noAv represents the legitimate 
branch of the Nupe royal family. At firet he resided at Gbara, 
thee, at Labozhi, Avhere lie Avas attacked by Omaru. and Avhere 
ab’i the old Yupe insignia of royalty Avere burned. He noAv 
lives in Bida. having jiromised not to disturb the present order 

/ ot things. Several towns about Lorn haA'e been given to him by 
Masaha ; he is about 41 years of age. 
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In Tsnafo, Ilajia was 5110006(1611 by bis son Etsn Isado, who 
was an aotive agent in taking and destroying llabba. under 
(Jttoman Zaki. He died in Borogi, and was sueeeeded by Ilaza, 
wlio was killed in lijngiima in Oniaru’s wars. The ])resent 
King of Tsnafo is named Sabo, but commonly known as Babba ; 
he is grandson of a former king named Sabii. a branch of 
Tlajia’s family, and if he dies the throne nill probably be Idled 
by one of TLijia’s descendants, many of whose younger sons are 
yet alive. 

Note. — Ebe pars Tsnafo, v.liicli unites with Tlasaba in paying 
to the Sultan of ilwando. 

Tlusaba was driv(;u from ilaliba by Tlazigi and Audi, about 
three years after Tlallam Dedo’s death, or about lS3b. 

CuiLDunx OF ?.Iallam Dedo. 


Nani''* 


hidcst N .n. 


Mother. 


1. Mazigi 

2. Abda'Uahi 

.3. Usman Zaki. (Died IS.sOi 

4. Kluibiba, aged, now about CO 

5. Mustafa 

C. Mahamet 

7. JIaliamma Saba,* Lukpon, or Masaba.i 

now aged 52 ; King of Nupe ^1504 ) 

8. Ibraliima 

9. Aminatii 


. Umaro Fulo. 

! JIuhamma Gaiia .. Xupe-Basa. 

' Maliki , Boiiiii. 

, Xo children .. .. Kororofa. 

: Yusufu, or Tsado i 

' Dzuza I 

' Yisagi S Fatima a X'upe. 

Lukpon 

IJasid or Tsado Ziko X'upe. 

.... .Vkoko. 


* The other names are Mahamma Saba, Malta Saba, Masaba, Etsii Saba, X^da 
Saba. 


IT. 

On the Bise of the Kiycr and its Eastern Tributaries ; from the 
Notts of Dr. JV. B. Bailcie, B.N. 

At the end of June, or in the first week of July, the Kworra 
begins to ri'C between Ibibba and the Confluence : it has reached 
its highest level by the end of tSeptember. Early in October it 
begins to tall ; tlirougliout Xovember it falls rapidly, but slackens 
towards the end of December, and by the 1st of January is 
nearly stationary. From the latter part of tliis month to the 
end of F ebruary there is a second rise of limited amount, which 
at Ihiliba varies with the season from 8 to IS inches, and at the 
Confluence does not exceed 4 or 6 inches. Early in Jfarch it 
again falls, and steadily subsides until the end of June. 

The Binue, Guarara, and Kaduna, or Lifun, have but one 
period of rise, which begins before that of the main stream, and 
reaches its height before the Kworra has begiui to fall ; this com- 
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menees early in April, and may possibly have caused tbe rise 
observed by 3Ir, Laird at Idda on the 22nd of March. 

The Kworra, coming from the westward, and extending over 
many degrees of longitude, is diflerently acted on in various 
parts of its course. 

From Yauri downwards the rains are brought by south-east 
and north-east winds, and to a more limited extent in Sejiteniber 
from the south-west.* In its middle part the rains have less 
influence, while towards its source the chief supply is brought 
by south-west winds in ye 2 )tember, October, and November. 
The floods which these occasion, flowing through level countries 
at a slow rate, do not reacli Timbuku before January, when they 
first retard the fall, and occasion a .«mall rise, varying in amount 
at different points with the width of the river-bed. 

At the Confluence there is a difference in the colour of the 
two waters ; that of the Binue is of a deep transparent blue, 
called in Haussa “ bakyin ruwa,” or black water, while the 
Kworra, from its turbid muddy colour, is ntimed “ farin riiwa," or 
white water ; this distinction is lost when both are in flood, and 
come down loaded with sediment. 


V. 

List of Native Yocabulaf.ies of sjiall of. BEFor.E little kxowx 

Tf.ides. 


(Collected by Dr. AV. B. Baikie, it.x.) 
1. Yoskwa. j 10. Basa. 

I il. Kamwku. 

; 111. liadflo. 


2. YaM-L 

3. Ayu (near Daroro). 

4. Zozautsi. 

5. Hau»ia words from Zariy.a. 

6. Towani (western distnets). 

7. Niiijoia (Towani, N.E.). 

8. Kattab. 

9. AVura. 


13. Kadaru. 

14. Bonn. 

l.A. Giileiv^wo or L'gii. 
1(>. Fug won 
I 17. Zbaba. 
i 


V. A Visit to the North-East Province of 'Madagascar. By 
the Eev. H. Mauxdkell. Communicated by the Eight Eev. 
V. W. Eyax, D.D., Bishop of Jlauritius. 

F.cad, January 14, 1867. 

The north-east province of Madagascar is called by Eurojieans 
Yohiinare, but by the natives of the country Yohimariini (from 
Vohitra, village, and marina, level). This jirovince is well 
watered by numerous streams, which, rising among the moun- 
tains of the interior, flow eastward into the Indian Ocean. The 


Between Bida and Zariya the rainy season ends on the 3rd of October. 
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provinco ou the whole is mountainous, though possessing along 
the courses of its rivers large, rich, fertile valleys, \\ hich ahound 
in uncultivated vegetation. 

These valleys present every advantage to colonisation. They 
might, with a little enterprise and outlay, he easily irrigate 1 hy 
the streams which How through their midst, and would thus 
become capable of producing almost any cpiantity of rice, siigar- 
cane, and all other tropical productions. In the ^^■oods, especi- 
allv those in' the countrv around the Bay of Diego kSuarez, 
there is much hard timber that might be used either for ship- 
ping or building j^urposes, ^vhilc from the nioimtains might be 
(rbtainod abundance oi stone, and, according to the statements of 
some, trow.* I have heard and reail also that coal is found on 
the north-west coast, at a [ilace called Bassaudava. near to the 
French island of Nossibe. 

Quartz is found in great cpiantities. This province is remark- 
able for the facilities it offers to commerce, from the magnilicent 
harbours it possesses; as if Providence had decreed that it 
should yet bivome a seat of enterprise, commerce, and civili- 
sation. 

The chief of those harbours on the east coast'are the Bay of 
Vohimari', Port Levon, Port Luquez, and the Bay of Diego 
Suarez, or British Sound. Sir Bobert Farquhar endeavoured 
to establish a colony at Port Luquez, and sent ships there for 
that purpose ; but tiie settlers were murdered by the Salcalavas, , 

wlio were then tar more savage aiul less civilised than they are j 

now. The bays of Vohimare and Diego >Suarez deserve our chief j 

notice, both on account of their natural advantag(‘s. and from ; 

the adjoining country to each being uninhabited, while the inter- '' 

vening country is not, except 1 ly wild bullocks and cri )codiles, 
and a very few men. who Sjieud their time in hunting the wild 
bullocks, and in taking the calves either to Amboanio or !' 

Antomboka, where thev are tamed and placed ivith the other 
herds. i 

The Bay of Vohimare is a fine sheet of water, running inland ! 

in a westerly direction, and shut off from the Indian 0>'ean by 
a coral-reef which runs almost north and south. The entrance 
to it is at its south-east corner. This entrance is narrow, but t 

of suflicieut size and depth of water for any of our largest shqis. 

If the wind is blowing from the south-east or east, there is no 
dangi'r in entering ; but with a strong south or south-west wiml, 
so narrow is the passage, that in a few moments you may be i 

on the reef-t * 

* I have seen iuferior iron, -nhieh shows that perliaps the good may yet be f 

found. 

t Of course, this applies only to sailing-vessels. 
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As you filter, the town of Ibarana appears on the left, while 
on the ^\'est and north-west the bay is enclosed by mountains, 
and round its border, between the water and the above-mentioned 
mountains, is a belt of trees and shrubs. Thus the water of 
the bay, this belt of wood, and the mountains beyond, make 
up a beautifully picturescpie view. 

It is the policy of the Hovas to build their citadel some miles 
inland from the coast, that they may not be bombarded by 
French and English men-of-war. This explains vhy so few 
Hovas reside at Ibarana. They look upon this small port as a 
traihnii'-placc simplv, and are ucaxt there in large numbers, 
except A\lien ships are in the harbour, when they come and 
remain there till the sliips are gone away. 

Ibarana scarcely contains more than a hundred houses, half 
of Avliich arc sometimes empty. It generally contains from 
100 to 200 inhabitants. \Vhen a ship is there for bullocks, it 
presents a lively as})eet. The Hovas and yakalavas tloek in 
from Aiuboanio and the surrounding country, so that Ibarana 
at that time may have a population even exceeding 1000. The 
following day, after the dc])arture of the ships, Ibarana assumes 
its woiiti'd quiet. 

At the town of Amboanio, which is about one mile from the 
sea, eigJit miles south of Ibarana, and situated on a slight emi- 
nence commanding an exteii.dve valh-y, watered by two streams, 
is the citadel. This is about an acre of land, in the form of a 
square, enclosed by a palisade of wood. There are a few cannon 
mounted at the corners of this citadel, and at its jn'incipal en- 
trances. Within are the houses of the Governor, the ofiicers, 
and soldiers, and the j'owder-magazine. To a European it is a 
place of insigniticanec, scarcely deserving of the name t)f citadel 
or fort f)r battery, though it is not too much to say tliat it is 
by means of such places built, anti garrisoned by a mere handful 
of disciplined soldiers, in different parts of the c(juntry, the 
Hovas keep in subjection and fear the conquered tribes of 
Madagascar. 

Besides this citadel or rova (fence, palisade), as the natives 
call it, the tow n of Ambt>anio comprises two other divisions : 
viz., the tandna ny horizany* or ioti'n of the civilians, and the 
town of the Sakalavas (the natives call any collection of houses 
a town, so that there are many towns Avithin a toAvn). Hence, 
the citadel, the district of the ciAulians, and the district of the 
Sakalavas make up the toAvn of Amboanio. This toAvn contains 
from 5u0 to 1000 inhabitants. The pojAulation is A'cry fluctu- 
ating, as very many of the people aa ho have houses at Amboanio 


* Borizany is the native corruption of “ Bourgeois.” 
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have other nouses in the country at their rice-grounJs, and they 
are often away from Ainboanio for months. xVgain, the iSaka- 
lavas, from their inveterate hatred of the Hovas and of their 
galling rule, prefer living in the country, and oidy come up to Am- 
hoanio at the annual feast, at thelSakalava feast of Manangana 
Savufra (the Feast of Cii'cnnicisioii). at similar great occasions, 
or to s<dl th(nr rice. The^e houses in the country are severally 
called by the natives their iaiuhia : but a general name for 
them all, and tlie country nhere they are built, is Ai/ihanivolo 
(Ambang, under, ’’and voIo.“ bamboo’’), because many bamboos 
grow near them. Another genei'iil name for all tliese small 
villages, and the whole country towards the interior, is Ando- 
harano, i. e., I'he country aljont the sources of the streams,” 
from ang, there,” loha, ■•head,’’ and rauo. ■•water.” 

It is at Ambanivolo, or Andoharano, tliat the natives grow the 
principal jiart of their rice, sugar-caim, manioc, sneet potatoes, 
Ac. All the houses of Amboanio, lil-:c nearly all in 3Iadagascar, 
are made of wood. 

The homos of the Hova oflicers are peculiar, inasmuch as tlie 
two gable rafters, at each end of the house, are made to cross 
and extend higher than the toji of the roof. Tltose in the house 
of the Governor extend liighest, and those in tlie houses of his 
officers, according to their rank, are either high or low. hTo 
one must make his gable rafters as high as those of his 
superiors. 

The I’letsiinsarakas build their houses, generally speaking, a 
little above the ground, a practice which they jirobably learned 
from Europeans, who are compelled, when living in Madagascar, 
especially nhiai lit ing on the coast, to protect themselves from 
malaria and damp. 

They also keep their houses very clean and neat, mucli more 
so than the Hovas and l^akalavas. This, too, may be attributed 
to their intercourse with Europeans. The beautifully fair coun- 
tenances and the partly European features of some of them, and 
the many foreign tombs at Voliimarc and elsewhere, lead to the 
supposition that many' Europeans (some say old pirates) si^-ttled 
on the cast coast of Madagascar, married native women, and had 
children. 

The country immediately around the town of Amboanio is 
flat, except that between Amboanio and the sea. which is hillv, 
or, what we should call in England, downs. These downs are 
very extensive all along the coast at Yohimare, and afford 
splendid feed for cattle. The bullocks of Yohimare are the best 
in Madagascar, and fetch a higher price at 3Iauritius than any 
others. 

The beautiful valley between Amboanio and the mountains of 
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the intei’ior, and stretching for several miles north and south, is 
watered by the two streams IManambery and Fanambana ; the 
former about three miles to the north, and the latter about three 
miles to the south, of Amboanio. The soil is of a black rich 
nature in many parts. 

At present it is covered chiefly with long- grass ; but, if irri- 
gated with tlie waters of the above-mentioned rivers, it might 
be made to grow in abundance all the tropical productions 
necessary to make Ibaraua, the port of Yohimare, a place of 
comni(‘rce ; and then industry and civilisation u ould sj)read 
throughout the north of ^Madagascar. 

The interior from Amboanio, as in all the north of ^ladagascar, 
is mountainous; though, running between the mountains, there 
are large, rich, fertile, and well - watered, but uucultiA'ated, 
valleys. 

Many (if the mountains are wooded. Tlie rafia palm is scon 
growing along the courses of the stivams that wind thdr way 
among the mountains, while the travellers’ tree is found right 
at their summit. I was ascending one of tluvsc mountains once, 
uitli two natives; the water we lirought with us was tiuished 
long before we got to tlu^ top. I liegan to b(‘ very thii’sty ; the 
sun was very hot. My tongue was parched, and I could not 
jiartake of some food I had brought with meuithout water. I’o 
iny great astonishment and delight, at the very top of this 
mountain, growing on the rocks, W(.‘re a few travellers’ tre(.'s; no 
jiierced them, and out flowed tlu' water. iSueh is a simple 
instance of the merciful pnjvision of Ih-ovidcnce for his people. 

My o!)ject in ascending the mountain uas to ascertain the 
nature of the countrv beyond. 

The rufia palm also is of gi-eat value in Jladagascar ; the 
natives make the rafters and sides of their houses with its stems, 
and they thatch them with its leaves. IJesides their house>, 
the ^idialavas make most of their lamhas from the leaves of 
the rufla palm. 

The character of the country between Yohimare and the 
Bay of Diego Suarez is ]u-(‘tty much the same as that of the 
country about Amboanio. It is mountainous towards the in- 
terior, and in many places right dou u to the sea-coast. There ar(_‘ 
also numerous and extemsive valleys, uxdl watered by numerous 
streams. Yery little indeed, however, is known of this part of 
the island. As I passed thnjugh it on my way to Antomlioka, 
I was struck with one peculiarity : all the plains and vallevs 
are dotted over with palm-tree.s. The natives call this palm 
^‘satrana.” It grows nearly to the height of the cocoa-nut 
tree, but often bigger in tlie stem, with the leaves very much 
like the leaves of the vakois. I should have thought it was 
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the vakois, but the natives kuowmg the vakois and calling- 
this by the word “ satrana," makes me think that this may he a 
palm peculiar to ^Madagascar. The following are the names of 
the places I stop])ed at during my journey. 

Monday, Seft. Mli, 1SG5. — Started from Amhoanio about 
12 o'clock, crossed the river (jf Manamhery, passed to the west 
of Ibarana and the Bay of Yohimare, and came, about 5 P.M., 
to 3Iaintialaka, a very small village of not more than six 
houses. It is the last inhabited place I saw till 1 came to the 
suburl3s of Antoni) )oka. 

Tuesday, 5th. — Left Maintialaka at (3 o'clock a.m., crossed 
the river of llaintialaka, which runs close liv the village of 
the same name. No canoe: crossed, as also all the rivers 
afterwards, in my palanquin, borne Ijy my l)earers. At 11 A.M. 
arrived at the river of Mauambato. This river is not wide nor 
deep. Breakfast(.‘d under a few sticks stuck in the ground and 
covered with rough grass. Started again aftiu' breakfast, and 
came in the evening to Sahamj)ano. Water not good. jMy 
bearers made me a temporai-y hut for the night. There were 
lots of jialm-trees in this iilace. 

Wednesday, Qth. — Had very little sleep last night. The 
mosquitoes were lioth Iiig and numerous : they greatly tor- 
mented me. I was told that the mosquitoes in the rainy season 
even kill the calves. I was at Sahampano at the most favour- 
able time, and yet they kejit me from getting sleep. After 
leaving ii^ahampano I travelled througli a country thinly covered 
with the palm-tree. Tliis palm is very much like the vakois. 
Breakfasted at Bemongo, in a Ijeautifully shady sjiot. During 
the afternoon 1 came into a valley between two ranges of hills, 
and saw some wild bullocks ; they citlier .saw or smelled us, 
iiud made oft' towards flu* interior. At 5 r.5r. crossed the river 
of Manakolaiia. The water wa.s uj) to the chins of my bearers. 
Bested for the night at Aiidringiauely. Found some small 
huts, which pi-rsons wlio preceded us had made. Good water. 
The palm-tree continued to become finer as I went north. At 
tliis pla(‘e they gave a very pleasing aspect to the scenery. 

Thursday. 1th. — iSlept well the night ju’evious; no mos- 
quitoes trouliled mo. titarted on our j(jurney at sunrise. l>oon 
after leaving Andringianclv we came to the tiip of some rising- 
ground, where an immense valley, full of the palm-tree, stretched 
far away towards the interior of the country and bound it in on 
the north by a high range of mountains running down to the 
sea-coast. 

Port Luquez, which runs considerably inland, compelled us 
to turn our course to the north-we.st. We breakfasted at Andra- 
nosalampana. The water -ivas fair. I found the sun very hot, 

VOL. xxxvii. I 
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passing; through this valley; my men got very tired. At 
evening I came to a river, and found that a part of my men 
had crossed it before I and my bearers came up; in the 
mc^anvliilo the tide had come in, and we could not cross. My 
bearers cooked my rice, made me a hut, set fire to the shrubs 
and grass to drive away the moscpiitos, and did e^'ery thing in 
their power to make me comfortable. At midnight the tide 
gave out, and we crossed, without trouble, both this river and 
another: and at 5 o’clock the next morning I came u]) to the 
first party at Bedrakaka. 

Fridai/, Sth. — Alter breakfasting at Bi'drakaka we went 
north-east. Thus, by going north-west the dav before and 
nerth-east on this day, we at length rounded tln^ iidet of the 
sea called Port Luquez. Had a splendid view of this ijumensc 
sheet of water as I travelled along up the mountain that I had 
seen far off in the north on Thursday morning. In the f>vening 
arrived at a place called Beraanevikia ; it is (dose by the sea at 
the end of the range of mountains .above mentioned. Good 
water and a cool sea-breeze made me enjoy this place. 

SatuMcnj, 9fJi. — Left the previous 2 iigl)t's ivsting-placp at 
STU A.-U., mardied through a [(arclicd (.•onntry and aci'oss an 
inlet of the sea, when the tid(' was (tut, till 12 oVloek. Grossed 
liod( 2 , the wid.'st ri\'(.'r all the way u[). Xo canoe ; iniich diffi- 
culty in passing. If my men had not been tidl. T should not 
have g(jt aenjss dry. My bed was .soak(‘d. and my luediciue- 
chest all but lost. The lad who was canying it Avas being 
taken dov.-n the stream, when another j'erson seized him and 
helped him through. Isoon afterwards we came to the village of 
E(>do. which consists of four houses. Gidy two A\omeu were there. 
-My rice had run out, and I si.-nt mcJi (ui forward to procure S(mic. 

Sundajj, loth. — (Stopped at Bodo. The men avIio went for 
rice returned just soon enough to enable all to have a g( 2 od 
supper on this day. 

Mondcvi, lltli. — Il(_)se A'ery early and left Idodo bei'oro -d A.3I., 
as we had a long journ(-'y before u.s. After travelling' seven 
hours over hilly and irregular counti-y, we arrived at a small 
village of about twenty houses, called Antananarivokelv, or 
Jfittle ^Antananarivo. It is .s'ituated in a plain a fcAV hours’ 
Avalk from Antomboka. From this place I ,s(nit aa ohI to the 
Goteruor that I would visit him on the niorro-w, according to 
the ladjit ot the dialagasy people ; for unless you accpiaint the 
governor of a town of your visit, he justly looks upon your visit 
as an intrusion and insult. 

Tuesday, 12i]i. — On this day I left Antananarivokely, and, 
after travelling across a plain, ascended the mountain on which 
Antomboka is built and entered the town. 
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Antomboka, properly speakiii", is the name of a very small 
village of ten or twelve houses, situated close to the Bay of 
Diego Suarez ; but the name is givea by some natives and 
Europeans to the tonn or citadel of tlie Hovas, called some- 
times by the Hovas 'S'ohimarina, and by the Sakalavas Ant- 
singy. It is a fortress of the Hovas, built on the top of a 
mountain, which on all sides is defended by projecting and pre- 
cipitous rocks from invasion. There are only three ways by 
which the to]! is reached, all of them exceedingly difficult. One 
is on the south, one on the west, and one on the east. I first 
jiscended by that on the south side of the mountain. Just 
before coming to the top the only means of getting up is a 
ladder of fivun 15 to tlU feet. Having mounted that, a plateau 
stretches itself out before you on whicli is built a Sakalava 
town, i. e. the Sakalava portion of Antomboka. Higher up is 
the town of the civilians, and higher still is the residence of the 
governor, officers, and sokli(?rs. 

This town is so naturall\' and almost invulnerably defended 
that it forms the key to the whole of the north of lladagascar. 
I'he Hovas cpiito look upon it in this light ; so that while 
scareel}' a hundred soldiers are stationed at Amboanio, quite a 
thousand are kept at Antomboka. 

There are t\vo small villages, near vhieh are the ports for 
Antomboka, as Ibaraiia is the i)ort for Amboanio. One is called 
Ambodivahibe, and situated at a .small bay a few miles south of 
the Bay of Diego Suarez ; it contains nearly a hundred inha- 
bitants, and is the ]iort for Ai'ab dhows and about 8 miles from 
Antomboka. The otlier i-^ tlio ver\' small village of ten oj’ 
twelve hou.ses at the Bay of Diego Suarez. 

This bay is beginning to be known by manv as one of the 
finest in the world. It is completely protected from the waters 
of the Indian Ocean, and compri.-es fiw; large harbours. 

The scenery around is extremely beautiful ; the soil is rich 
and the country healthy. To sum up all that is said in the 
preceding pages, the north of Madagascar is healthy, well 
vatcred, rich, and fertile, |)Ossessed of many materials on its 
soil for shijipiug and building purpose.s, and having groat ad- 
vantages for cominorce in its line and spacious harbours. This 
fine country, liowever, is but ^ cry thiidy inhabited, and, of course, 
scarcely at all cultivated, 'I'hc natives arc quite satisfied in 
growing sufficient rice for their daily wants, and sufficient of 
sugarcanes for the manufacture of an intoxicating drink called 
“ foa/ra but are not conscious of, and v ant the enterpri.^e to 
work, the resources of their be.iutiful countrv, I may mention, 
in conclusion, that the Arabs from Xossibe, the Comoro Islands, 
and Zanzibar, are the principal tradei-s in the north of Mada- 

I 2 
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gascai’. They trade chiefly in gum copal and other gums found 
in Madagascar, which they get from the natives in exchange 
for cotton-prints and slaves. Por, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the British against the slave-trade, several slaves are brought to 
Vohimare under the pretence of being the sailors and servants 
of tl'.e owners of the Arab dhows, and then sold to the Hova 
officials. The influence of the Arabs upon the natives is any- 
thing but salutary. 

One French gentleman, j\L Guinct, lives near Amboauio, and 
is the agent for M. Lebrun, of Mauritius. 


yi. — On the Rivers San Gavan and Aijapata, in the Province 
of Carahaija, Peru. By Professor Antoxio Batuondi, Hon. 
Corresponding 3Iembcr e.g.s. 

Heady February 25, 1S67. 

The want of agreement observed in all maps with respect to the 
rivers of the province of Carabaya, particularly those known in 
the country under the names of Ban Gavan and Ayapata, urged 
me to make an expedition into these deep Andean valleys, so as 
to discover tlie real course of the rivers, from tlieir sources in 
the C(udillera to their junction with the Inambari, to whicli 
nearly all the waters of the jmovince of Carabaya are tributary. 

Althougli the object of this memoir is to make known the 
course of these two rivers, namely, the San Gavan and Ayapata, 
which are the least kno\vn, I propo.^e, for the better understanding 
of this portion of Carabaya, to make a few gonei-al observations on 
the province. 

Tire province of Carabaya. so famous for its rich gold-mines, is 
in the southern part of the republic of Pei'u, and is in the depart- 
ment of Puno. It is bounded on the north and east by the 
republic of Bolivia ; on the south by the }.irovinces of Huancane, 
Azangaro, and Lampa, in the department of Puno ; and on the 
west by the department of Cuzco. 

A great and elevated chain of mountains, covered with snow, tra- 
verses the province from east to we.st. dividing it into two unequal 
portions. In the portion to the south of this great barrier there 
extends an elevated region, the lowest portion of which is more 
than I.'vjUU English feet* above the level of the sea. To tho 
north of the same barrier are thrown out nianv ramifications or 
secondary chains, in which are found deep quebradas or narrow 
vallevs watered by as many rivers, which, uniting, form the great 
liiver Inambari. 


* All altitudes are given in English feet. 
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In the elevated region to the south of the snowy chain lies 
Crncero, capital of the province, besides the smaller town of 
jlacnsani and the village of Ajoyani. In the region to the north 
of the great chain, and in the upper portion, or as it is called in 
the country the cahacera (or head) of the numerous quelradas 
originating there, are found situated the other towns of the 
province. 

The town of Crncero lias a very cold climate, being situated 
in an opien plain, lo,742 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
temperature during the day does not exceed 55'^ 40' Fahr.. and 
at night in the month of August, one of the coldest, it has been 
unown to tlescend to 12'' 20' Falir. 

An opinion may be formed of the climate of the capital of the 
province of Carabaya by the meteorological tables in the Appendix. 

In these elevated regions the temperature varies gn/atly : it 
is sufficient that the sun be obscured by dense clouds to cause 
the tem])erature to fall considerably, as may be seen by com- 
paring the observations of 4th October with those of the 21ith of 
same month. 

3Iacusani is the most elevated village in the province of Cara- 
vaya, being 14,222 feet above the level of the sea. The other 
towns of the province situated to the north of tin.- snowy chain 
enjoy a more temperate climate than the capital, and are situated 
lietween 0000 and 1 1..100 feet of elevation. 

Descending by the various ravines, at the heads of which the 
towns are budt, the hut valleys are entered, where coca, coffee, 
sugar-cane, and other products of tropical regions are cultivated. 
In these valleys the temperature' gradually increases, in travelling 
towards the eastern plains, until the iliver luambari is reached, 
which is the lowest part of the province. On the -chores of this 
river in the month of September (the end of winter) the tem- 
perature during the day exceeded SO’ 00' Fahr., ‘and during the 
night was 04’ 40'. 

'The upp('r portions of these narrow ravines do not offer many 
difficulties to the traveller, for although the roads are >;ufficiently' 
bad, they arc transitable on horseback; but if the journev is 
continued downward to the forests, then the difficulties begin, 
and one is obliged to go on foot by escarped paths, full of mal 
paaos (dangerous spots): finally, if it is desired to ])enetrate to 
the Iliver luambari by the qiu-brada of San Thn'aii or by Esqui- 
laya, tin' expedition is not only very difficult but even pt'rilous, 
for no path whatevc'r is to be found, and the explon'r is exposed 
to be wounded or killed by the arrows of the Chunchos Indians 
or other savages w ho wander about the fon'sts. 

The quehradas. the description of which is the object of this 
memoir, are situated in the western part of the province, and the 
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riTers that flow down them have different names in different 
portions of thedr course. As all the maps and descriptions 
hitherto pul dished relating to the course of these rivers arc more 
or less incorrect, I will here give the results of my ohservations. 

The river known as San Clavan, in the province of Carabaya, 
has its origin to the south of the Cordillera Nevada, by the union 
of the stream that pas-es by the town of 3Iacusani with that 
which goes by th(^ town of Corani. Th(' river thus formed 
traverses the Cordillera Nevada by a narrow and deep pass; it 
then runs by the foot of the town of Ollachea. At d or 0 leagues 
lower dowir it receives an arm from the left, ^^■hich descends 
from the Castries or habitations of Cliia and Quicho. At this 
point it commences to take the name of San Cavan, which it 
preserves until it joins the Ynambari. 

In a work published in Paris in 1801, ‘Scones et Paysages 
dans les Andes,’ the author, wh(5 signs himself PalAo fl/nrccy, gi-> es 
an account of an expedition he made by the qiithrada of 3Iurca- 
pata, in search of tho town of San Gavan. and says that the 
River Ollachea unites with that of Jlarcapata; which is abso- 
lutely Arise, for I have followed and 2 X'rsoually seen the junction 
of the River Gavan and the TnambanA 

The River Ayapata, less pov.-eiTul than tho preceding, rises in 
the Cordillera Nevada or elevated Andean ridge, already men- 
tioned as dividing tho province of Carabaya into two jiarts, and, 
descending towards the north, passes by tho town of Ayapata 
and takes the name by which it is here designated. One leaguo 
further down it joins the Itnata, which etiters from tho right ; 
it then receives other rivers, and j)assing by the tatiibo (traveller’s 
resting-place) of Esquilaya, clutnges its nann/, being known from 
this jioint as the River Esquilaya, which it preserves until it 
enters the Inambari, without reuniting with either the Ollachea 
or San Gavan, 

On the Kith August, 18(14, I left Crucero to visit, first, the 
head- waters of the Ayaixita and Ollachea, directing my steps 
towards the town of llacnsani, a distance of 13 leagues N.w. 
by w. The road goes to thi- right of tho River Crucero along a 
considerable plain covered with small gramineous jjlants, in tho 
direction of an elevated mountain called K{‘namari. 8ome 
three leagues from Crucero the plain is left, and. retiring from 
the river, an ascent is made so as to cross some ramilicatious of 

* Marcoy’s work contains many other inaccuracies, and sliould be looked upon 
as the product of a vivid imagination, rather than as a truthful composition. It is 
to be lamented that so able a writer, and one who lias had the opportunity of 
visiting unexplored regions, has employed his talents in a work of such a class, 
deviating so much from the truth, when he could, by faithfully describing coun- 
tries so new as Peru, have interested the readers much more than by fantastic 
stories. 
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the great Xevaila chain, from -which descend several streams 
tributary to the River Crucoro. The march is continued among 
mouiitaius until the Caserio of Ajoyani is readied, placed in an 
open plain at 13.595 feet above the level of the sea. At this 
place several streams unite and form a small river, which run? 
also into tlie Crucero. 

From Ajoyani there is a continuous rise, passing near and 
to the right of the snowy peak of Kcnaraari which consists of 
trachytic rock, and forms part of a transverse chain whicli 
unites the eastern and western cordilleras, forming towards the 
west the great mountain knot of Vilcanota. The most elevated 
portion of the road is 15,911 feet above the levil of the sea., 
and serves as the watershed between the streams that descend 
to Lake Titicaca, and those that i!ow towards the Atlantic. 
From this point a most beautiful and imposing panoramic view 
is obtained. On the right is seen the vast extent of the elevatcsl 
Cordillera Nevada, with its inimeiiso mas.ses of eternal ice, 
dominated by the huge mountain known as AUin-Ceapao, \ery 
little inferior to the famou.s peaks of .Sorata and Illimani, found 
to be in the continuation of the same chain, and belonging to 
Bolivia. On the left is observed another chain, projecting here 
and there in icy peaks; these belong to the already mentioned 
Vilcanota knot. 

Continuing our journey, a descent is made to a plain extending 
between the two chains of snowy peaks, on both sides of whicli 
descend various streams, so as to form the small river that 
passes by Racusani, which, as we have said, unites with the 
Corani, and forms the river Ollachea, or San Gavan. Thus all 
the waters that tlow down into the plain of 31acusaui cross the 
Cordillera Nevada to go to the Inambari. 

The to’.vn of Macusani is on the right bank of the stream, 
and at an elevation above the sea of 14,223 feet. The business 
of this town is the preparation of Vhalona,' which is its principal 
article of commerce with the other towns in the province. It 
was in this town that the Cura Cabrera twenty years ago 
obtained incdi::os, or hybrids from vicunas and alpacas, of 
which at the present time there may be some seventy in 
existence. 

Macusani, although situated at a greater elevation than 
Crucero. has not a colder climate ; this is owing' to the circum- 
stance that it lies in the bed of a qiiehrada, and not in an open 
plain like Crucero. 

As there is no road to Ollachea along the banks of the river 

* In Peru < Itahiia is the name given to mutton that has been salted and dried, 
or ratlter to the whole sheep. In Macusani clmluitas are prepared without the 
bones ; these are called sitlpresas. 
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at the point where this cuts through the Nevada chain, I 
decided to go from 3Iacusani to Ayapata, so as to visit the 
source of the river Ayapata, and thence pass to Ollachea, tra- 
versing an elevated ramification of the Cordillera which divides 
the ravines of Ayapata and Ollachea. 

The town of Ayapata lies nearly north from l\Iacusani, and 
the road has a general n.n.e. direction to the summit of the 
Cordillera, and from this point to Ayapata x.x.w. 

Leaving Hlacnsani, the plain lying between the two chains is 
crossed ; there is then a continual rise straight to the eastern 
Cordillera, \vhich appears to the observer as a high and 
impenetrable barrier; but on nearer approach, it is seen that 
the laud is elevated gradually, and only in the highest part 
is there much inclination. 

One and a half league from Macusani two small lakes are 
passed, and a little furtlier on, at tho base of the Nevados, 
another lake is skirted, called Socallacocha, the blue waters 
of which pass to tho other lakes to form a small river, which 
goes to Macusani. 

The most elevated portion of the road is distant from Macu- 
sani throe short leagues, and the pass of tlie Cordillera is not at 
much elevation, l.iecause the road passes through an o])eniug 
between the icy peaks that rise on each side. Tho altitude of 
the jiass is lo,oTb feet above seadevel, being lower than the one 
on tho road from Crucero to Macusani, which connects the 
ramification of the Cordillera of Yiicanota, the eastern Cordillera 
forming a sort of knot. 

Arrived at the culminating point of the road, the track forms 
a sinuous path, skirting some small lakes, after which the 
ilescent soon commences. 

There is little or m) vegetation on the summit of the Cor- 
dillera, it being reduced to such plants as the Yareta {Azorella 
crenata, Pers.), which grows among the rocks; tho Geranium 
serieeum, Will., and the Smecio InunilUmm, ifchultz. But it 
augments as we descend, when the Scneceo calcitwides, Schultz; 
Seuecio Ayapatensis, Schultz, and the Bowhaia lohata, Pi. and P., 
appeal’. A little lower down commeuce.s the cultivation of the 
potato, and a few huts are seen here and there. Yegetation con- 
tinues to increase, and the following plants are seen growing : — 
Plantmjo sertcca, 11. and P. ; and G naptalium melcowspheroides, 
Schultz ; 31erope Schultzii, AYedd. ; Lmtadia LecMeri, AA'edd. ; 
and some Lupins, Hediotis Oldfersia, Calceolaria, Chceto- 
jjastra, Ac. 

The road is now a little better, along the edge of a river 
formed by the streams descending from each side; dwellings 
become more numerous, cultivated lauds are of greater extent. 
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and some trees of Berheris momsperma, 11. and P., and Agapa- 
tensis, Secliler, with bundles of llowers of a beautifid yellow 
colour, give some life to the scene. 

In this qiiebrada are cultivated, the potato {Solanum tube- 
rosum, Lin.), and the Tsafio {Tropceolum tuberosum, Lin.); the 
inhabitants manuring the laud with the ashes obtained bv 
burning all the branches, sticks and leaves they can collect. 

After having progressed a little more than three leagues 
from tlie Cumbre, or summit, a river is passed nearly equal in 
size to the one followed hitherto, and which descends from the 
Cordillera that divides the towns of Ayapata and Ollachea ; 
then soon commences the ascent to Ayapata, distant about half 
a league. 

Ayapata is one of the better ])eopled districts in the province; 
its population in lSb2 being 2dGh. The town lies 11.826 feet 
above the level of the sea ; it has a square plaza. surr(.iuuded by 
small trees of Sance (Sumbtu-us PeruriiVius, Lonipland;. On one 
.side of the plaza there is a largo house beh)ugmg to Sehor 
D. Agustin Arragon, the owner of an estate in the valley of t?an 
(.lavan, whore sugar-cane is cultivated for the juanufucture of 
aquardiente. 

The town of Ayapata is subject to ntUinu, or mist, generally 
towards the evening. It is so dense that objects are not to be 
distinguished at a few paces otf, and it intercepts the light 
to such an extent, that in the houses artificial light has to be 
resorted to early in the evening. 

Nearly all tlie towns situated on the eastern slope of the 
great chain, and between 8000 and 12.000 feet above the level 
of the sea, have this inconvenient visitation of the neUinas. 

The phenomenon is owing to the currents of c.ir being in one 
direction during the dav, and in another during the night, thus 
forming a sort of atmospheric ebb and flow. lu the morning 
the elevated portions are free fr(jm mist, and on the contrarv, 
the lower and hot jntrts are filled with a dense stratum of 
va})ours, which, seen from aliove, looks like an ocean of cloud at 
one’s feet. 

The elevated portions of land being at these hours exposed to 
the first rays of the sun, are heated, and a current of air from 
the lower and hot parts is thereby caused. The sun at the 
same time gradually heating the lower region, and evaporating 
a large quantity of water, the air becomes charged with 
vapours, and tht‘ aerial current which has been established from 
below u])wards, goes on taking continually new vapours towards 
the elevated parts, which go on accumulating ; but as the sun's 
action has heated the atmosphere of this region the vapours 
become dissolved in the air, until the evening, when the 
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atmosphere becomes cold, and then tlie vapours are in part con- 
densed, and become visible, a])pcaring in the form of nehlina, or 
mist, which becomes more and more dense by the accumulation 
of tlie vapour that comes from below. Night arrives, the sun's 
action has ceased, the atmosphere gets colder even in the lower 
parts, and then commences a contrary current, to establish 
atmosphere e(pnlibrium, tilling the void produced by the dilata- 
tion of the air by the action of the sun during the day. Slore- 
over, the aqueous vapours suspended in the atmosphere of the 
elevated regions, in conseepieiice of the lower temperature of 
tlie night, are condensed into water, which falls upon the earth, 
and the air becomes dry, so that by the morning tlio elevated 
jiarts in the dawn are free from mist. These constant mists 
cause the climate of Ayapata to bo very damp, ju-oducing a 
disagreeable sensation. 

At the foot of the town of Ayapata jjasses the river, which we 
have already mentioned as originating in several lakes in the 
Cordillera. At one and a quarter league from this town it 
receives another small river, called Yungamayo, and one league 
lower down, from the riglit, the river Ituata. 

The 20th August I left Ayapata, directing my steps toward.s 
the towns of Ollachea and C’orani, so as to discover w hat rivers 
were tril.aitary to tliat of >San Cavan. The distance between 
Ayajiata anil Ollachea is 7 IeagU(.‘s, and the road consists of a 
long ascent and steep descent. The tirst portion of this road — 
that is, from Ayapata to the culminating j>oint of the ramifi- 
cation of the Cordillera separating the tuo towns — is not very 
bad, but from thence to Ollachea it is very bad, being a succes- 
sion of steps descending to the river. 

Nearly the whole way the direction is easterly. The river 
of the quehrada passes half a league before arriving at Aya^jata, 
coming from Macusaui. 

Leaving Ayapata, a journey of 1 league brings ns to a lake 
half a league in length. A little further on the road becomes 
more inclined, and traverses a district of metamorp'hio slate 
formation ; below, to the left, another lake is visible, the waters 
of which have a milky appearance. Continuing the route, 
another lalre is skirted, and journeying onwards the way lies 
over granitic rock which intervenes across the slate. On 
ascending vegetation diminishes, and, at a certain elevation, is 
reduced to a few clumps of Gentiana prutiidifoUa and sedioides. 

Some 3 leagues from Ayapata the ground becomes more 
broken, and, passing near to two other lakes, the ascending 
path lies over layers of slate nearly vertical. The most elevated 
portion of the road is then reached, l.j,043 feet above the level 
of the sea. 
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From this spot tlie tloSL-cnt commences hy a narrow puilv, 
over very rocky gronnit, to the tpiebrada of Ollachea. A ea'e- 
tation, that had. nearly disuppean.'d, n.'turus little by litth', 
when various bushe.s app( ar ot' HtAperomele^, Croion, Lohelia, 
Baccaris, Aralia, Cray Lumacia, -muI Moiimna ; and a litth.' lower 
down these plants are replaced by others of larger growth, of 
Vallea, Minine, Bocconia, Chatoijubtra, tve., the liixuriauee of 
which increases uiitd the town of Ollachea is attained, « liieh 
gives its name' to the river. 

Ollachea is a small place, built on a tract of h.'vel grounel 
elevated a few yarels above tla* river, and 8Uo8 feet above tlie 
level of the sea. It enjoys a temperate and agreeable eliiuat(.', 
and is not snbjei-ted to the dense mi.^ts of Ayapata. Its atmos- 
phere is, iK.'vertheless, rather danq). favajuring vegetation very 
much, s.j that the public s<piare ami strei.-ts are covered with a 
carpet of green, composed ))rin<-ipally of a species oi Btnthitra, 
called Ailiu-arru. and a .small AgrudU. 

In the vicinity of tlie town is found a warm spring, rising- 
out of a loriuation (d' limc.->touc, yrtb, in vertical layers. This 
water has no odour, i.s transparent, anrl has a slight saline 
taste. Its temj.ierature when it issues from the rock is G9^ 4'. 

The ri\-er Ollachea, whii.-li, lower down, takes the name of 
San O-avan, is.sucs from a narrow quebrada, which widens a 
little near the town and afterwards again becomes narrower, 
continuing its C(.>tirse between rocks. 

The 2i>t August I leiT Ollachea for tlio homesteads of Chia 
and (iuicho, witii the object of discovering tlie sources of the 
other rivers that form the San Gavau by their union with the 
Ollachea. 

Leaving Ollachea, we ascended th<3 right bank of a stream 
that comes from the west. Altlmugh the track in general is 
very bad, the attention of the traveller is called away from it 
by the variety and contrasted c(duurs of the ilowers that suc- 
cessively come into view: among which may be noted species 
of Ruins, Burantlui, Cleome, Croton, Boraha, Cartca, Cassia, 
Tugdes, Barnadtsia, Ilediotes, Bomaria, Catceolaria, Bohjinnia, 
Berhtris, &r., &c. 

The rock on the track continually changes, now showiii;'- 
slate, then porphyry, fartlier on diorite, ami lastly, at the 
summit, 5 leagues from Ollachea, ajipears a inetauiorphic gres, 
upheaved by diorite, and covereil at some points by masses of 
ice of 30 til 40 yards in thickness. The road offers to the 
traveller tlu' most beautiful views. At the highest part are 
seen immense mountains covered with snow, their white and 
inaccessible summits piercing the clouds. In this frigid region 
life is represented only by a lew plants, among which are 
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Cidcitiim fjlaciale, Eleven autl Walp., Perezia nivalis, AYedcl., and 
some clumps of Azorella. The most elevated part ol this road 
is 13,709 feet above the level of the sea. 

After journeying a long distance between snowy peahs a 
lake is skirted, and, after crossing several times a stream which 
comes out of tins lake and descending a considerable incline, tin ‘ 
caserio, or village of Chia, is attained. Many streams descend 
from both sides into the rpiebrada and are crossed on the way. 

The river Chia, formed by the union of all these streams, 

2 leagues lon er down unites with another coming from Quieho, 
and then flows onward to the river Ollachea, incorporating itselt 
with this last 5 leagues below the town. 

Chia is a collection of habitations, 11,-140 feet above the 
level of the sea, and consecpiently in a cold climate. The 
inhabitants are employed in the breeding of gavado, or cattle ; 
they grow the best and largest potatoes in the department. 

In the vicinity are to be seen the ruins of an ancient town of 
the times of the Inc.as, and the and.ou-s (or hanging gardens 
built on the slo})es of the mountains by tlio old Indians) are 
still used. 

The geological formation of Chia is Silurian slate. 

Trom Chia to tlic caserio of Quieho is less than d leagues, 
the road ascending as tar as the source of a stream along which 
it runs, and then descending on tlie other side to the ravine 
of (jnicho. Tliis valley lias a more powerful stream than that of 
Chia; the two unite 3 leagues below the caserio, and How on- 
ward, as before mentioned, to the river Ollachea. 

The villages of Chia, Quieho, ralca, and Yvipata form a pait 
of the district of OUaclnm and take the general name of Asa- 
roma, which has been erroneously placed in some maps as 
that of some towm. Tlie lands of the Asaroma produce the best 
potatoes in Peru. 

The villages of Palca and Yvipata are situated in other 
ravines, the w'aters of which do not enter the river Ollachea, and 
it is believed that they join the Marcajiata in the department of 
Cuzco. 

Quieho lies 12,607 feet above the level of the sea. and be- 
tween two streams, which join near the chapel with another that 
descends from the heights of Palca. 

Prom Quiclio to the town of Corani there arc 7 leagues of 
road in a south and south-east direction. Leaving Quiclio, there 
is an ascent by a small ravine following a stream to its source. 
Two leagues from Quieho we reach the most elevated tioiut on 
the road, 15,301 feet above the sea. This point serves as a 
divisional line between the waters that flow downwards into the 
Quieho Liver and those that go to form the Corani. 
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From tlie highest point of the road there is a descent to a 
plain containing three lakes ; the first is very small, the second 
half a league in length, the tliird the smallest. These three 
lakes are the sources of the river Corani, but the road does not 
lie along its banks because the stream passes tlirough a verv 
narrow ravine ; the patli is therefore over the heights, thence 
descending to the river at a sliort distance from the town, which 
is entered passing over a stone bridge of one arch. 

Corani is a small town on the right side of the river, and at 
the foot of a formation of trachytic conglomerate. Its climate 
is rather cold, being at an elevation of 18,074 feet above the 
level of the sea. This ])lain is very badly supplied, and its 
inhabitants cultivate only potatoes and rear a few cattle. 

Tlie river Corani, at 2 leagues' distance farther down, or 
below the town, unites with that which comes from llaeusani, 
and. joining, forms one river, which runs in a deej) ramne, 
cutting through the Nevada chain ; it then passes by the foot 
of the town of OUachea, flowing towards the interior, and 
farther down receiving the name of San Gavan. 

After having visited the sources of all the rivers which by 
their union form tlie Ollachea, I returned to the town, with the 
intention of travelling down the river as far as possible. 

From Corani to Ollachea the distance is 0 leagues, 3 of 
which are a continual ascent until perpetual snows are reached ; 
the other 3 form a descent to the town. On this route is i\assccl 
the mountain of Ucuntaya, celebrated for its rich silver-mines, 
discovered at the beginning of the last century. At present 
they arc abandoned, in consequence of the ^s’orks having fallen 
in and killed several of the miners. 

The river Ollach.ea runs through a ravine so narrow that 
in many parts there is no room for a road ; consequently, in 
following the course of the river it is requisite to walk along 
a very narrow and sloping path, far above the river, con- 
tinually ascending and descending. Irome few leagues further 
down, the ravine becomes still more precipitous and the path 
disappears, so that there is no })ossibility of passing along 
the course of the stream. At present a distance of 4 leagues 
only can bo reached, as far as the points known as Tavipira and 
Chuani. 

In descending the narrow valley, vegetation rapidly becomes 
more luxuriant, and the varict\- of the ilowers would add to the 
beauty of tlie liest gardens. A short distance from Ollachea the 
lovely AiiiariilJis reginm grows wild, besides the elegant Canna 
■iridifolia. several beautiful species of Thlhaudia, Gaij Lussada ; 
GuaJtheria Iracliihotnjs, IVedd. and vaccinioides, Griesb. ; 
VacciniuM pernetiioides, Griesb.; Cupliea cordafa, 11. and F. ; 
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Serodaplnjllum augidatum, Poiv.; many species of Piper, Philo- 
dendron, Aralia, Momina, &c. 

Kather more than two leagues from the town the ravine 
appears as if it were completely closed Ijy a high wall, of more 
than 200 feet in height, formed by almost vertical layers of 
limestone, and in a direction transverse to the river. Behind 
this gigantic natural wall are seen the mountains, covered with 
forests, and a stream that comes falling from a height forms 
cascades of white foam, giving life and beauty to the sombre 
green lines of the forest scene. 

At this point the river describes a curve, and runs across the 
A'ertical layers of limestone by a sort of narrow pass. Further on 
the path becomes narrower, and follows the margin of the river, 
the water of which ofttimes covers the j^ath, until arrival at a 
spot where the valley becomes a little more open, and forms the 
Pampa of Chuani. It then closes in again a little further down, 
and the road terminates. 

The Pampa or Plain of Chuani is somewhat low, being 6915 
feet above the level of the sea. 

Although tlie Eiver Ollaclica, as we have already observed, is 
the same str(?aru tliat lower down is called iSan Ctavan, it is 
neccs.sary, if we wish to follow tlie course of tlie iSan Gavan, to 
return to the town of Ayapata and take anotlier road, there 
being no path below the Pamjia of Chuani even when on foot. 
Tims, after having descended by the fpiebrada of Ollachca as 
for as I could, I had to return to Ayapata, and take tlie road 
that enters the Valley of tSan Gavan. On the Sbth August I 
left Ayapata for this ^■alley. 

Leaving Ayapata, the general course is N.x.V'.. descending to 
the Iiiver Yungamayo, tlie waters of which at a little distance 
join t!ic main stream; that is, at a little more than a quarter of 
a league from the town. An ascent is made on the other side 
until arriving at a height called Apachecta do Fcaco, one league 
from Ayajiata. There i.s next a descent, and subsequent ascent, 
and many streams are crossed wliich form a river, which, far in 
the interior, joins the Avapata or Esquilaya, under the name 
of the Quillabainba. The ascent continues as far as an elevated 
]ioint called Alto de Conipucco.si. From tin’s height there is a 
elescent piassing two other streams, which, like the former, take 
their waters to the Fiver Qiiillabamba. Fear the last stream 
there is a .shepherd’s hut, and the spot is called the ^'aqueria. 
From this point all the streams passed flow downward.s to the 
(San Gavan. In the.se elevated regions there is not much vege- 
tation, but the following, among other plants, were noticed ; — 
Erir/eroii hiercteiokleSjVl.; Pianunciilus Gusmani, Humb. ; and 
some Oenfianas. 
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From the Yaqueria the track continues, skirting rather undu- 
lating country, and descending some two leagues to tlie ruined 
Tambo of Sachapata. Near the tambo a large stream is j^assed, 
and continuing on for a few cuadras we come to the tambo of 
t^uitonquiton, where the night is generally passed. 

In the province of Carabaya the name of Tambo is given to 
the thatched or covered resting-places, constructed in the unin- 
habited regions, which serve to shelter the traveller from the 
inclemency of the climate, at least during the night. 

In nearly all the narrow valleys in the province of Carabaya 
the first tambo met with descending from the Cordillera to the 
h(jt valleys is called Sachapaiu, a Quichua word equivalent to 
“portal of the forest;” now Saflia in (inichua means forest, 
vegetation, a wood, &c.. and pnta, a small and elevated plain, 
namely, a table-land. This word Saeluqtafit indicates the j'oint 
■where the sterile and cold elevation ends, and where vegetation 
commences. Consequently in all the qiielradai of that region 
the place denominated t>achapata indicates the entraiiee to the 
luxuriant wooded valleys. 

From all tlic points of Carabaya that have this name, when 
the atmosphere is clear, the most beautiful views are obtained, 
and the most euchauting panorama imaginable is presented at the 
feet of the traveller. jV sea of green foliage spreads out before 
him, embracing a ^•a3t extent of country, extending to the groat 
forost-covered plains in the distance, through which wind the 
numerous rivers in. serpentine courses. 

Ihit, uiifortnuatcly, this magnilieeut sight can seldom be ob- 
served, fo'c douse white vapours cover these immense tracts and 
the traveller only sees at his feet a vaporous ocean, out of 
which hero and there are thrust iqi, like small islands, tlie sum- 
mits of mountains covered -with vegetation. 

The tambo of ynitonqniton is 10.973 feet above tlie level 
of the sea, vrhere it is still cold. It is in the form of a large 
rectangular apartment, with stone walls, and built in an open 
])hice. covered with small plants of Htsperoinelas and of Vac- 
cinium florilundiim. 

A few paces from the tambo commences a very steep descent 
by a narrow cutting, the siiles of which are covered with verdure. 
Ferns and Lycopodiums soon make their appearance, followed 
by Chisias, with their fleshy leaves, and the Macrocnevaon corym- 
itosuiii, remarkable from its large leathery leaves. 

The road as we advance becomes very bad, consisting of stone 
steps, for the most part very unequal, so that long "distances 
have to be travelled on foot. 

The vegetation continues to we.ar an alpine appearance ; aU 
the trunks of tlie trees are covered with mosses and hepaticas, 
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and ]iow and then a small tree of Chinelioiia ovaia is 
noticed. 

At a good league’s distance from the Tamho of Quitonqniton 
another shelter is reached, called Sachamacara ; it lies 9082 feet 
above the sea-level. 

From Sachamacara the road continues by the ridefo of a moun- 
tain in the midst of tree-ferns, Chisias, Scrodapliijllum, &c. At 
tile sides of the road numerous mosses and lycopodiums cover 
the ground, and in the midst of this carpet of cryptogaraic plants 
peep forth shrubs of Viola acaena, Bomaria, Vaccinium, Per- 
nettia, Ac. 

After one and a half hour’s march from the tambo of Sacha- 
macara u'c arrive at Cerakunca, whence there is a magnificent 
view of the great sea of foliage. 

Another league lower down is the small tambo of Tatanara. 
situated in a small opening surrounded by thick forests. The 
climate here is temperate, the place being situated 7143 feet of 
elevation above the level of the sea. 

From this place we descend to tlie tambito of Huayruro- 
kunca, observing in the road a feiv plants of Citrosma, Tafalla, 
Erijthrina, and Chinchona eoeeinca (?). 

The tambo of Huayruro-kunca is 4431 feet above the sea- 
lovel, and in in its vicinity are seen many small trees of Casca- 
riUa magnifoUa, Wedd. The heat is now becoming more and 
more felt, vegetation is more luxuriant, and trees are now 
observed of considerable size. 

Progressing onwards, the elgant Cecropias begin to appear, 
with their broad leaves like parasols, and also Helicouias, with 
their beautiful bunches of tri-coloured flowers, and gigantic 
grasses of the Bambusa gi’oup. 

The land becomes more level, and now some cultivated coca 
patches are seen, and there is ])resented for the first time to the 
sight the Rio Graude of San Gavan, at a point called Chaca- 
mayo, about a league from the last tambo. From Chacamayo 
to Hangari is half a league, at wliich place in other times there 
was an estate, now abandoned. 

iSangari is 2909 feet above the level of the sea, in a climate 
where coca, sugar-cane, and coffee, can grow. In the vicinit} 
are observed beautiful Siphocampijlus, Sidas, Amaryllis. Chin- 
chona Boliviana, ^\ edd., and Purjnirea, Pav. ; Laplacea Quino- 
derina, edd ; and a fine Bubiacea, with ro.^y Bracteas, belonging 
to the genus Hoivardia, rccentlv created by Dr. Weddell in 
honour of the celebrated English Quinologist Howard. 

Leaving Sangari, a river is passed which comes from s.s.n., 
after which the route is by a very bad and narrow road, exca- 
vated in compact metamorphic slate. 
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At a short distance is seen a river, which comes in from the 
opposite side to that of San GaA'an ; then some streams are 
passed Avhich fall over rocks; Ave then arrive at the tambo of 
Pacanusi, one league from Sangari. 

The Tambo of Pacaliiisi is very small ; it is on a beautiful 
plain, Avhere there was formerly an estate, but AA'here a planta- 
tion of coca is noAV all that remains. In the neighbouring AA Ood 
there are some coffee-bushes and jdantaiiis that luiA'e become 
Aviid. The land of this estate is very stony, Avhich appears tO' 
haA’e been the reason of its abandonment. 

Leaving Paeauusi some streams are passed, then the great 
ri\-er of Turaceaca, Avhich joins the iSin tfaA'au at a few cuadras 
of distance. The Piver Yuraceaea descends from the heights 
near to the tambo of Sachapata, receiving in its course a multi- 
tude of streams, and when it increases by reason of the freshets 
it is impassable. Generally there is here a ])0(,)r sort of bridge 
composed of sticks; but wlien I was there I had to cross the 
river, attended by danger, by fording. 

Tlio road is continued on the other side of the river by a 
tiarroAv pass, jiassing some streams, and 2)rogressing at times 
through the dark for(;st, at others over clear country, until I 
reached the hacienda of IS. Josd dc Pella vista, one league from 
Yuraceaea. 

This iiaeienda or farm belongs to D, Agustin Arragon, an 
enterprising and intelligent man, avIio at various times has 
entered these valleys, now collecting cascarilla, noAV Avorking 
lavaderos of gold in the lliver I’i<piitiri, now collecting Jehe 
or India rubbiw, to make clothing impermeable to Avatcr. 
llis exertions, however, have not been repaid Avith much 
ju'otit. 

The farm of Bellavista Avas founded some tAventy years ago ; 
sugar-cane is cultivated, from Avhich treacle and spirit are jire- 
paiA'd, and sent to Ayapata for sale. 

This spirit or Ayvardiniie is IbrAvarded in tinned copper ves- 
sels, tAvo of Avhich holding, say lilty jiounds’ Aveight, are carried 
on a mule. 

On this estate are culti\'atcd, besides coca, coffee, jjine-apples, 
and Indian corn ; this last serving as bread I'or the jieoues or 
labourers, Avlio come in to Avork, and AAhicb is sold to them for 
about tive shillings the 2 .j lbs. 

The labourers Avho Avork here are Indians from the toAvns of 
Ayapata and Ituata, hiring themselves for thirty AAorking days at 
about tAVO shillings a day. If these labourers are economical 
and take their OAvn jn-ovisions, at the eml of thiity days they 
receive lb dollars, or about of. : on the contrary, if they receive 
l)rovisions from the farm, which consists of Clialom or dried 
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mutton, sold at about five sliilHugs the sheep, maize, cliuflo, &c., 
the value of these is subtracted from their ol. per month. 

The valley in which the farm of llella vista is situated is called 
San Gavan, in eoiiseipience t)f a groundless tradition that there 
existed once in the vicinity a very rich town of this name teem- 
ing with gold, and that it hail been destroyed by the Chunclios 
or savage Indians, Although there have been writers who have 
even stated the verv dav on which the invasitin of the Chunchos 
took place,* I do not believe sucli a town ever existed. 

It is true there once existed a small ])roviuce named San 
Gavan, which a long time before ITOT was joined in part to that 
of Carabaya, in part to the province of Larecaja (now Bolivia), 
to Azangaro anti Lanipa ; but this does not imply that there 
existed a town of this name. 

There are no grounds for believing in the existence of such a 
town of San Gavan, but various maps give this name to a river ; 
for example, in a small IMS. map in the IMuseum at Guzco, the 
date of wliich is not known, the name of >San Gavan is given to 
the river Ollachea, as it is at present actually known tliere. In 
Carrasco’s map of 18U1, the Biver San Gavan is the same as 
the Huari-huari, the source of the Inambari. In another old 
map, which belonged to the late cosmographer of Peru, D. 
Eduardo Carrasco, which I possess, arc to be seen marked the 
old missions, abandoned for many years, and there is observed 
written VuUeu of San Gavan, m the region traversed by the rivers 
Ollachea and Ayapata, but in none of the maps have I seen any 
point fixed corrcs[ionding to the existence of a town. Lastly, 
in Alcedo’s dictionary, published in the last century, there are 
even given the boundaries of the province of 8an Gavan, which 
do not correspond with the position of the valley of !San Gavan 
placed on the majis. 

All these contradictions make mo doubt in the existence of a 
town called San Gavau. I believe that this imaiiinarv town has 
been confounded with the Aporoma, uhich is proved by docu- 
ments not only to have existed, but to have been very rich in 
gold, and to have had a large po])ulation. Still this town, as 
well as that of San Juan del Oro, have not been destroyed by the 
invasion of savages, but by the slow decay of the mines. 

The farm of Bellavista is in a beautiful plain, on the right 
bank of the river called San Gavan, and 2,4-12 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


* M. Paulo Marcoy, in his ‘ Scenes des Andes,’ sajs that during the night of the 
loth to tile Kith ot Iteceuiber. 1 ,f, ,, the town of Sun Gavan was invaded and 
destroyed by the Caraiigas and Sucliimanis Indians, which is but a dream of his 
imagination. It is to be deplored that his work has led conscientious authors into 
error, as Mr. M,irkham, in Uis important work • 'I ravels in Peru and India.’ 
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There are here no venomous animals as in other places ; 
jaguars and other beasts of prey also are not f()un{l : so tliat dogs 
may be kept, which is not the case in the forests of Chancha- 
luayo and iriiamico, where dogs had implacable enemies in the 
wild animals (if the feline genus, yand-tlies are not abundant, 
but there are jilenty of mos(jnitoes. 

A pest, cuinuion to other Peruvian valleys, are the swarms of 
bats, who suck the blood of man and bea;^t ; thus it is found 
im[iossible to keep animals for the .saddle or for burden, or cattle 
of any sort, for they become thin in a few days. Each beast 
will rt'ceive two, three, or more bites during the night; besides 
the blooil the bat sucks, a large ijuantity runs from the puncture, 
•so that the animal loses more blood in a night than it can re- 
produce by its scantv food. 

The absence of caltle and fre-h iin'at renders it difficult for 
the labcairors to exi.T here for any length of time without falling 
ill. and it is for this reason thi.y only contract to work for 
thirty days. 

In iic'uriy all the forest portions of Peru, and when there is a 
scarcity of fresh meat, the labourers are expost.xl to contract an 
illness they call Opilacion (chloro.sis or obstian.-tion) ; a species 
of anemia or want of the plastic matter of the blood, manilesting 
itself in paleness of the countenance, a discolouration of tho 
gnni.s, l(as.s of strength, and at times by general swelling (cina- 
sarca). The labourer attacked with this disease cannot work at 
any employent. 

The farm of San Jose is tho last civilised settlement before 
reaching the country jieoplcd by savages in the province of 
Parabaya, consocpiently it is exposed to be attacked and 
destroyed by these barbarous neighbours ; indeed the Chuuchos 
Indians have invaded the farm and killed jieople. A few vears 
since a party of savages came and encamped at a small station 
named Cayapi, half a league from >San Jose, vith the intention 
of assaulting the hitter; but a gun casually tired oft' put them to 
so rapid a flight that tliey left their bows and arrows on the road. 
In 18.31, when U. Andres Kicherte was administrator, tho 
Chuuchos came to San Jose and killed a woman. In 1862 they 
made another attack, and killed with an arrow a labourer named 
Easilio Zarate. 

The Indians who descend to work at the hacienda of San 
Jose hold the savages in great fear, and sup})ose every now and 
then they hear tho cries of the Chunchos on the other side of 
the river, or see tlie smoko from their fires : indeed, it is with 
difficulty that labourers are obtained to work on the hacienda. 

Eeing desirous to ascertain the exact point where the San 
Gavan entered the Pdver Inambari, I endeavoured to fiutl 
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among tlie labourers of San Jose some nbo bad the courage 
to accompany me. With some dilEculty I obtained Indians to 
convey what was necessary, and a youth named D. Juan de iMata 
liiquelme, who had been administrator of the hacienda, volun- 
teered to accompany, and share the suflerings of every sort to be 
encountered in so hazardous an expedition. 

Those only who have explored the dense forests of Peru, in 
so broken a country as this of Carabaya, can form an idea of 
the difficulties that present themselves. In our case was to bo 
added the risk of meeting a party of the savages who live in the 
neighbourhood. 

I lelt San Jose on 7th September,' taking provisions for fifteen 
days. Marching on foot by a narrow path, wliich continues only 
to the little abandoned farm of Cayajti, hall' a league distant, 
we passed on starting the river Chaquimayo, which had but little 
water. 

The road runs at a short distance from the river, which at 
this ])oint has a strong current, and forms large waves. 

Among the trees I obx-rved were the Vhinelwna pwpiirea 
(Pav.) and the useful Carholovica p>aliiiuta, II. and P., from the 
tender leaves of which is preiiared the material of which the 
Guayaquil hats are made. 'Ibis plant has different names, 
according to where it is luund in Peru ; in Carabaya it is calleil 
Eanio. 

Half a league’s distance is C'ayapi. There arc no residents, but 
a cocal, and a thatched habitation for its owner at the time of 
the coca harvest, which is called the 3Iifa. 

On leaving C'ayapi all trace of a route disappears. At a few' 
steps’ distance a large stream is crossetl, then the shore of the 
main river is followed. AVe had not gone many furlongs when 
a great obstacle presented itself which completely impeded our 
march ; there was an end to level ground, and the river w'ashed 
the base of a hinh harninro, or escarped naked rock. 

The river being wide and not fordable, it was impossible to 
cross to the other side, and we had no help but to climb the 
precipice. Two of the Indians, who were old Peruvian bark- 
hunters, and accustomed to such obstacles, began to construct a 
ladder of branches of trees. All laid down their loads and 
shared in the labour ; some cutting with their machetes the long 
pieces for the sides, others the short ones for the steps, while 
others, again, sought for lianas called Mora, to serve as ropes to 
bind the ladder together. In a moment the uprights were 
placed in position, the first steps were then fixed, and climbing 
on this the others were tied, one after the other, until the ladder 
was completed. But as the barranco w as very high, and the lad- 
der did not reach the summit, it w'as directed to an overhanging 
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ledge of rock. Tlie Indians climbed tlie first ladder, taking 
materials up to make a second which should reach to the top — 
a perilous operation. The Indians loaded themselves, and began 
fearlessly to climb by hands and feet ; we followed, and got 
safely to the top. We then continued our route through the 
forest by a declivity so steep that we were in danger of sliding 
off into the river. We made but one league to-day, passing the 
night on the shore of the Iliver San Gavau. As a protection 
from the rains during the night, the Indians constructed a 
ramada or hut of branches, covering it with leaves they may 
find at hand, even making it water tight. It is astonishing to 
observe the dexterity with which they construct these ramadas ; 
accustomed to deal with nature, they know how to take advan- 
tage of everything. The forests afford all they reejuire. They 
are thatched in Carabaya with the leaves of a palm called 
Camo, a species of Iriartea, which they split longitudinally 
down their leaf-stalks, placing them in such a manner that the 
ends of st)me cover the bases of others, like a roof of slates. In 
nearly all the forests of Peru they generally use the leaves of 
the Fliyteleplias macrocarpa ; but in Carabaya this palm is not 
known, so the Camo is suhstituted. 

The thatch Ijeing laid on, the ground is strewed with the 
same leaves, which servos as a bed and keeps the traveller from 
the damp earth. 

To-day we continued our march, following the course of thd 
river, without diverging mucli from it: but. as the ground was 
very broken, we kept as much as possible to the very brink of 
the river; but when any ob-;tacle pre-iented itself we had to 
enter the fore^t, the Indians first with their machetes opening 
the way. Our course varied continually ; wc went north-east 
for some furlongs, then east, and x.e. by E. 

After going half a league another steep cliff was encountered 
and the same system of ladders was resorted to, descending to 
the river, when our march for a few furlongs was to the north. 

The geological formation is slate, in places visible in nearlv 
vertical layers. Vegetation is exuberant, and the branches of 
the trees and shrubs so interlaccil that thev form a thick net- 
work requiring the machete to clear a path. Tlany species of 
Urostif/ma and Piiariiiai-onycea throw' out roots which, coming 
down from elevated branches to the ground, throw out other 
roots, and these become so many trunks; one plant thus at 
times covers a large spac' of ground, presenting itself under 
the most capricious forms. Tlany species of the same genus 
Uroitiyma are useful ; some, known under the name of Laj/o, 
have a strong fibrous bark, which is made into ropes bv the 
Indians ; others produce Jebe, or India-rubber. There are 
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innnmerable species of palms, tree-ferns, canes, Cecrojnas, 
Enjthrinas, Cedrelas, Olmedias. They grow so near to each 
other that the branches interlace and form a compact thatch, 
difficult for tlie sun’s rays to penetrate ; thus in some places our 
march was in darkness. 

xkfter having again descended to the river, the course was 
north-east fjr some furlongs on even ground through a wood 
known liy the old Cascarilleros as the I’ampa de iMolina. il’lieu 
came Machucliacana, where are seen some holes in the rock 
composing the bank of the main river, and it is thought that in 
olden times there was a bridge hero ; still, excepting the holes, 
which may be natural, tliere is no positive information to go on. 

A small river and some streams are passed. Continuing a. 
south-easterly direction and over slate-rock, and a little further 
on we camped for the night, having only made two leagues 
during the day. 

e continued our route to the south, the river forming a 
curve at the base of a mountain. A small stream was passed, 
and the main river was followed, running between banks of 
slate in nearly vertical layers. Ihiring freshets the river rises 
two yards higher than it is at present. Xow and then we saw 
small islands in the river covered entirely with vegetation. 

At a short distance the direction varies to south-east, and 
after some turlongs the bend in the river cea-^es, and the route 
flien lies north-east again. 4\’e had great dilliculties iu making 
our way through the forest. 

Atfer having marched nearly a league, the direction con- 
tinually varying, w'e arrived on the shores of the 1 liver I’icfui- 
tiri, which in the dry' season has but little watiuy but is unfordahle 
during freshets. The sand of this river is auriferous, and, 
higher up, works were commenced having for object to give the 
water another course, so as to extract gold from the bed with 
greater tacility-. Don Agustin Arnigou, o^yner of the farm of 
yan Jose, having disco's eivd the remains of tlicse works, ivas 
induced to continue the scarrdi for gold in tins I’lver ; but, in crui- 
secpience oi the great dilliculties that presented themselves and 
the little profit, the >York ’vas discontinued. 

Theie is no doubt but that the lliver I’Kputiri contains gold ; 
for my followers, having washed some of the saml, took out 
particles of the metal. 

^ Tf e then forded the Pirpiitiri near to its junction with the Pan 
GaYan, which here runs ucarlv ea>t and ■nest. After a quarter 
of a league's march we entered land coveiud with sjiiuy shrubs 
so close to each other that they ojiposcd an impenetrable barrier, 
and it co>t us much trouble and time to get through this vege- 
table wall, o o 
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Jso sooner had we got oiit of this sort of trap, when a danger- 
ous j)ass presented itself, ^vhere a portion of a mountain had 
fallen into the rirer, with all its load of soil and vegetation ; the 
incline by which we had to descend had a layer of y(dlow mud 
with stones, which gave way under the pressure of the feet. 
We felt thankful when we had got over this dangerous spot. 

A few steps in advance the ground was deeply cut bv a 
ravine, the stream of whicli rau into the main river at our feet. 
The mountain here formed a nearly perpendicular wall, which 
put a bar to our progress. There was no remedy but to slide 
down to the sliore as well as we could, liy tlie help of ropes, and 
to lay hold of the roots of small plants that grew out of the 
crevices <_if the rocks, snftering from falls and scratches. 

We continued by the river-side, crossing the ^tream. but soon 
saw that we had got from bad to worse. In a fe\v lurlongs there 
was another precipice, at the base of vhich ran the river with a 
powerful current. AVorn out and disheartened by this day’s 
painful march, the sight of this new obstacle woidd have induced 
us to remain liad there been space to lay ourselves down. 31v 
companions had not the strengtli or com-age to prepare ladders 
so as to get over the cliff: perceiving, however, that at a short 
distance in advance the river-shore was satisfactory, we deter- 
mined to pass the barrier in some v^uy or other, by clinging to 
the angles of rocks and bushes that grew in crevices. 

It uas a strange spectacle, the live weary travellers, loaded 
with provisions and crawling along the face of a nearly vertical 
rock, holding on by feet and hands to the smallest object of 
support. The turbulent river ran below, ready to engulph the 
unfortunate one, should the fragile suppiort gi\ e way. Por mv 
own part, perceiving above me many bushes and small trees. I 
managed to gain them ; and then, performing a true arboreal 
journey, I passed, but not without difllculty, from branch to 
branch monkey-like, and in the end got to the level river- 
shore. 

We continued our journey for about a qu.arter of a league to 
a favourable spot, where we rested for the night, having made 
only two leagues this day. 

T his day there were fewer obstacles following the shores of 
the river, sometimes in the forest which was nearly level, and 
skirting mountains in a direction x.e.,.x., and v.w. 

After walking a few furlongs we .saw the river Azulmavo. 
which enters the Isan Gavaii from the other, or left, side. 

After the confluence of the Azulmavo with the fsnu Gavan, 
the mountains decrease in .size, and then follows a chain of 
headlands of little elevation. 
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The river San Gavan, wliicli before the junction of the Azul- 
mayo trended towards the north, now flowed x.x.e. 

After a little more than half a league we arrived at the shoi-es 
of a rapid river called by the Cascarilleros San Trifon, which 
gave ns some trouble to ford. Once on the other side, our 
course was towards the east. 

At the point of confluence of the two rivers, that of San 
Gavan runs east and west, that of San Triton south-east and 
north-west. 

A little farther onward our march was x. and X.x.E. by the 
shore of the river. In advance \ve cros.-ed a Mnall ;irm of the 
San Gavan so as to continue our route on an island, after which 
wo returned to the shore of tin; river. Here the great river 
flows through a narrow pass of naked roc-lc, but of the same; 
elevation on either side; a bridge could bi' easily constructed 
here — the width of the river is some 40 yards. 

Continuing our route through the forest for some furlongs, wc 
saw in advance a gleam of light through the foliage, ami very 
soon afterwards came suddenly on an open .space where we saw 
before us a spacious horizon. l\’e had come unexpectedly on a 
broad rpiebrada, and at our feet flowed the great river Inambari. 
A feeling of contentment was exjxniencfd by all at finding our- 
selves so urie.x 2 )cctedly on the banks of this river, which had cost 
us so much trouble and jnivatiou to arrive at. 

The river )Sau Gavan at the jmint of confluence runs from 
s.s.w. to X.X.E., and the Inambari from s.E. to x.w. In the angle 
formed by the two rivers the rock is of .slate, which is the 
dominant formation in the province of Carabaya, but at this ^'oint 
the strata are nearly horizontal. 

The water of the river Inambari is muddier than that of the 
8.an Gavan, and at the junction the Inambari is more than 
IlOU yards in width. Tlie velocity of the current for some 
distance above the confluence, at the time I visited it, was two 
leagues an hour.* At the point of junction the rivers are l.dTO 
feet abo^■e the le\ el of the sea. 

Although the Inambari at this point is not easily navigable 
on account of its strong current, nevertheles.s n-rave diiliculties 
do not present themselves except a little lower down, where 
large waves are jiroduced bv the meeting of the two currents. 
Navigation might be establidied for vc.sseTs of light draught. 

It is to be jii'csumed that the Inambari. until it unites with 
the river 4Iadre de Dios of the forests of Cuzco, has no falls. 

It is iicct^ssaij to notice tiiiit tIi.,so rivers vary in the velocity of their current 
according to the seasons, so that in tne months of tfentember and October, in hicli 
the rivers have little water, the current is less than at other portions of the jiar. 
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neither a sliarp incline ; because, at a short distance from the 
confluenco of the rivers San Gavan and Iiiambari, the moun- 
tains become lower, until they nearly disappear further in the 
interior. The elevation of the same point above the level 
of tlie sea, as before stated, being IdTO feet, and that of the 
Sladre de Dios, according to the observations of Lieutenant 
Gibbon of the TTiiited States Xavy, made in 1851,* at the point 
of junction witli the Pifdpifd, being 1377 feet, there results a differ- 
ence of 103 feet for distance, which, according to my calcula- 
tions — bearing in mind tlie numerous bends described by these 
rivers in their course — cannot be less tlian 25 to 30 leagues, 
equivalent to a fall of 8 feet per league, su])posing that tlie 
Jnambari joins the 5Iadre de Dios at a little distance from the 
point measured by Lieutenant Gibbon. 

All authors, uii to the })rescnt time, who have written on the 
Inambari and 5ta<lr(‘ d(' Dios, have lielieved that these rivers 
lorm the head waters of the Purus; but it is now beyond 
doubt that the riv(n' ^fadre de Dios, united witli the Inambari, 
takes the combiiual waters into the river Maileira. The solu- 
tion of this important hygrogra[ibical problem we owe to the 
unfortunate Don Faustino 31ahlonado, of Tarapoto, in Peru, 
who sacrificed bis life in the hazardous nar igation of the 3[adre 
de Dios. This fact being probably unknown in Europe, I will 
give a short account of Jlaldonado’s voyage, as it is connected 
with the subject of this memoir. 

<Jn the 5th February, IStll, ^laldonado, with seven com- 
jianions, after having eoiwtrueted a raft, abandoned themselves, 
with little or no iirovisions, to the current of the dludre de 
Dios, embarking at the confluence <if the rivers Pirdpini and 
Tono. On the 5th Ifareh, after having ]*ussed the mouths of 
many rivers which enter (>n both sides, princijially from the 
right, they came to a place where the river had a most im- 
]i ‘tuous current ; this obliged them to disembark and go a 
(iistanee overland, building afterwards another rait to continue 
the voyage. On the 8th they again embarked, and at a short 
distance were surprised to liud themselves in the river 3tamore, 
Of Dolivia. entering it from the right at a point inhabited bv 
the Chuuchos, or iSavage Garipunas. On the 18th they were 
wrecked at a dangerous nqiid. wliich appears to have been th(> 
spot known as Calderab do Intierno, or Devil’s Caldron, when' 
3ialdonado, with three of his eoiiipanions, lost their lives. The 
remaining four continued the navigation, and. passing by the 
village of Crato and the town of Dorba, passed from the mouth 


* ‘Explonition of tlie Valley of the Amazon,’ Part II. By Lieut. Lardner 
Gibbon. Washington, ls;54. 
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of the Madeira into tlie Amazons. In the city of Manaos or 
Barra, of the Rio Negro, they obtained a certificate from the 
Brazilian authorities ; they then ascended the Amazons and the 
Huallaga, returning to their native place Tarapoto. 

In the beginning of 1862 the four companions of the un- 
fortunate Maldonado again ascended the Ucayali and reached 
Cuzco, where they exhibited these certificates concerning their 
dangerous voyage. 

Neither Maldonado nor his companions knew the names of 
the rivers they passed ; and as, according to flibbon’s account 
of his exploration of the Madeira, in the region inhabited by 
the Caripunas no great river enters except the Beni, I believe 
that illaldonado’s party entered the Madeira by this river. It 
results, therefore, that the Madre de Dios, after uniting witli 
the Inambari, joins the Beni, which afterwards combines with 
the Mamore to form the Madeii’a. Wliat confirms me the more 
in this opinion is, that the account of Maldonado’s voyage is in 
conformity with the particulars of the exploration from the 
mouth of the Beni, made, not many years since, by a Seuor 
Palacios, by order of the Bolivian Government, wliich made 
known that the river Beni, at a little distance from its junction, 
had one tall — the same that was found by 3Ialdonado on the 
5th, when he was obliged to go overland for some distance. 

On the other hand, the entry of the river Madre de Dios 
into the llfadeira agn.'cs with the important results of the 
recent exploration of the Purus made by Mr. Chandless, who 
has proved that the origin of the Purus is not the Madre de 
Dios. 

Having proved that the Ollachea, or San Gavan, united 
directly with the Inambari before joining the river Mar- 
ca})ata, as stated by M. Marcoy. in his ‘ Scenes des Andes,’ I 
vas now desirous of following the river upwards by the shores 
of the Inambari as tar as the junction of the Esrprilayn, wliieh, 
as I have before stated, is the river that passes by Ayapata ; I 
then intended to return to that town, fullowiu'g the ravine 
through which this river flows. 

Now that I had been fortunate enough not to meet with 
any of the Ghunchos Indians. I allowed niv Ibllouers to have a 
day’s rest, whilst I made the observations I have above re- 
corded, and collected some plants and animals in the neighbour- 
ing woods. 

Near the Inambari chinchona-trees are not observed ; they 
do not grow in so hot a region. The only representative is the 
Cciscnrilla magnifolta, M edd., which is able to withstand the 
raiige Ifum temperate to hot ; for this plant, called in Garaba\a 
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Huiuapo, is also found near the confluence of the river San 
Gavan. 

The Aroidere are very common. There are numerous species 
oi Philodendron, Arum., and Caladium ; that strange plant the 
Monstera adansonii, with perforated leaves ; Sijngoniuin auri- 
tuin, Schott, and Bifenhachia regime, Schott. Several beautiful 
species of diaranta were also seen, among them the Maranta 
Iineata,aTba,n\\d rosea; various t'istus, Cgclanthus, CarJudovieus ; 
magniticent Melastomas, belonging to the genera Bleclda and 
Pihe,i:ia ; fiuallv, an infiuity of Baiihlnias, Angura, FevilJea, 
Paullinia, dlihania, etc. 

Among the mammiferous animals, the common species are 
the tapir, peccary, poreujtine, and Mydroeluerus capyltara. Of 
birds, 1 will only mention the more useful, as several species of 
Cra.r and Penelope, which j ielded us good eating. 

On the fjlth we were again on the march, skirting, as well as 
wo were able, the river Inambari in a direction varying from 
s.E. to s.s.E. W’e soon passed a great stream, after which 
^v•e entered the forest ; at a quaider of a league we found our- 
selves on a sandy beach, where many palms, of the genus 
Iriartea, grew, \Ve then varied our course to s.s.tv. and s., 
and to s.s.E. 

In another rpiartor of a league, after having passed two 
streams, we travelled east and north-c.ast, and at a short dis- 
tance observed a river entering the Inambari from the ojiposite 
side, to which my followers gave the name of Chunchomayo ; 
for thev thought they had seen some Chunehos, or savages, on 
its banks. \Vo now passed some small streams, and, going 
through some forest in a s.s.k, and cast direction, wc reached a 
river having verv little water, to which was given the name of 
Ilio Illauco; this wc crossed and descended to a beach, where 
we ])assed the night. 

On the Idth we moved in a s.s.e. dimetion over very broken 
couutrvau<l through thick woods for half a league, then descend- 
ing to the bank of the river W(' [irogressed by a liranch which was 
nearlv drv. excepting during freshets. This spot is much fro- 
rpieutcd bv ta[iirs. Xot far off was a small river, which entered 
tJie Inambari by the other side. The ground was a little more 
even, with luxuriant vegetation; among the plants still rare in 
Europe was the beautiful Cahdea Peitchiana, Hook, which I 
had first S(;en on the banks of the Iluallaga. 

I’assing a rivulet, and then, at a quarter of a league's dis- 
tance, another, we arrived on tlui batdes of a river divided into 
various arms, which my men called Charari; this we forded at 
no small risk, for the current was strong. Keaiiy in front of 
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tlie mouth of the Charari, on the opposite side, another river 
comes in direct from the north. 

Continuing our march in a general direction of N.N.w. and 
S.S.E., at half a league’s distance from the river Charari a stream 
■svas found ; and in another half league we crossed a narrow and 
dark ravine watered by a small stream, which my men named 
the River Calahozo. On the track several beautiful birds 
were seen, including Cephalopterus ornatus, with its elegant 
parasol of feathers over its head; the Frioiiites momota, the 
Procnia ventralis, &c. In front of the little river Calabozo 
another small stream enters the Inambari from the opposite 
side. 

Continuing our march, at a short distance from the Inambari, 
our direction was changed towards north-west and south-east, and 
we travelled nearly a league over land full of shrubs and tangled 
plants, making our march painful. 

As it threatened rain, we halted early, so as to have time 
to protect ourselves from the downlall. The night turned out 
miserably wet. 

On the 14th wo did not start till late, and, after going half a 
league, wo had the pleasure of linding oursdves at the River 
Es(piilaya, which flows by the town of Ayapata. We knew it 
at once, for we wore satislied there was m/otlrer between it and 
Kan Gavan whidr could have so large a quantity of water. 
This spot was lt>o3 feet above the level of the sea. 

At the point of junction of the two rivers, the Inambari 
comes Ironi south-east, and its waters an? iiiuddv ; theEsquilava 
comes from south, and its waters are transjiareiit. As these two 
rivers meed at an acute angle, their waters run side by side for 
a good distance without mixing, forming two bands of distinct 
colours. At the point where they join, there is an extensive 
sandy beadi, which, during the freshets, is doubtlesslv covered 
with water. 

Here we left the shores of the Inandrari, to enter the ravine 
of Esquilaya, travelling along its left bank, first in a s.s.e. 
direction, and afterwards S. and s.E. 44 e soon had to take to 
the woods, and open a track over very rough countrv ; it became 
late, and we were obliged to halt on'a small sandy'beach of tin; 
River Esquilaya, after having progiV'ssed onlv one league from 
the junction of the Esquilaya and Inandjuri. " 

On the loth we left the beach w here wr; had slept, and entered 
the forest, not hieing able to march by the river-side; but we 
had not walked a league when serious obstacles presented them- 
selves. iSlate-rocks arose on all sides, and the mountains con- 
tinued so precipitous that it was almost impossible to open a 
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route. At this point the River Esquilaya runs in a narrow 
opening of rock, scarcely 25 yards wide. 

We had now to consider what was to he done. If we con- 
tinued on this side for a short distance, we calculated we should 
come upon the river Quillabamha, the head-waters of which, 
being on the heights of the road of Ayapata and San Gavan, 
receives so trreat a number of streams in its lonij course, that, 
when it enters the Esquilaya, it has too great a volume of water 
to be fordable. On the doubt, therefore, of finding a ford, we 
dare not continue this route. Some of the men were certain that 
at a short distance, on the other side of the River Esquilava, we 
ought to come upon a small coca-plantation, belonging to the 
Indians of Ayapata ; so we decided to throtr a britlge across 
the river, and continue our march on the other side. Wo were 
on the steep slope of a hill, and s(mie 5U yards above the river ; 
so we decided to cut down a tree of sutfii’icnt length to reaidi, 
when it fell, to the other side of the river. We soon found a 
tree to suit our purpose; the axe went to^\ork on one side of it, 
it began to creak, and soon fell with a great noise, taking 
with it several smaller trees : mifortunately, however, instead of 
falling across the river, it fell obliquely, and the upper jiart not 
reaching to the other side, it was carried awav by the stream. 
We sought at once for another tree, and, having taken better 
precautions, in an hour the last cut of the axe caused the tree 
to bend over and fall right across the river, at lUO feet above 
it. Wo had now the means of communication with the other 
side. Still we had some difficulties in crossing our slippery and 
uneven bridge ; but we succeeded at last in getting across, 
and continued our journev. 

I had never in the course of my wanderings experienced so 
rough and j)ainful a route. The slopes of the mountains we 
were on were so steep that we had the greatest difficulty to 
keep ourselves from falling headlong into the river. It was 
necessary to hold, at every step, by the small trees that grew 
out of the crevices of the rocks ; and, to our sorrow, the trees 
were partially rotten and broke away from our grasp, causing 
us to make a false step. The spines and thorns of the bushes 
tore our hands, and caused them to be covered with blood. 

This, indeed, was a day of trouble and incessant labour, and 
when night came we had no lietter prospect than to sleep on 
the banks of a stream which fell over the bare rock. In the 
hope of finding a better spot, we continued our march, until 
night came upon us, without our having met with a level space 
sufficiently large to spread our bods upon; we had finally to 
sleep almost on the branches of trees, in continual danger of 
rolling down the slope into the river. 
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On the 16th, after having passed a most unpleasant night, 
we ascended a slope in a sonthi.*rly direction for some furlongs. 
We then continued skirting tiro mountains to s.s.rv. and s.W., 
until we came suddenly upon some pine-plaiits and coca-bushes. 
One of niv men told me that this uas the last cultivated spot in tlio 
cpichrada of Esquilaya touardsinambari, and \\as called lluallasa. 

AVhen we started from San Jose, we carried provisions for 
fifteen davs; but my Indians, to lighten their load.s, had c(ui- 
sumed more than the allotted (prantity, so that even before ten 
days laid pas.-.ed our provisions w<u’e nearly at an end. Indians, 
when they accompany travellers on such expeditious, do not go 
with a very good will, and adopt all im.-thods to secure a return 
to their homes as quick as possible; for tliis object, as they are 
pretty sure that they will not perish of hunger themselves, if 
they liave a little coca and chnno, they bring the travidler to a 
standstill by consuming his provisions, thus obliging him to 
return, saying that they etomot g<.) on v itlnjut food. Idle Indians 
M’ho accompanied me did not ^peculate on returning by the 
cjuebrada of Estpiilaya, and had eatcm up the greater portion of 
the provisions before we got to the Inambari, so, independently' 
of siiflering from the great fatigue of the e.xploration, we had 
hunger staring us in tlie face. 

In Huallasa there uere no inhabitants. The owner of the 
place was an Indian of Ayapata, who only came occasionally to 
collect his little harvest of coca, for the locality was frequently' 
visited by savage Indians, or L'hunchos as they are called. 

We descended a quarter of a league towards the .s.W. to a 
level tract covered with wood ; then marching s.s.w. some fui'- 
longs, we arrived at a river called Negroinayo, which had a good 
supply of uater. We forded this, and travidled south a short 
distance, on our way to another river culled I.a Conmnidad. 
Fording La Comunidad, we continued our route through the 
forest, and, after half a league’s niandi, came to another coca- 
jJantation, near uhich was an abandoned hut. This }tlace was 
known as Huerta Painpa, belonging to an Indian of Avai>ata. 

In front of Huerta Eampa is seen the river Quillabamba, 
which joins the Esquilaya ; but it has a little less water than 
the latter. 

By an anomalous territorial division, the lands situated on 
the other side of the Esquilaya. and near to the Quillabamba, 
belong to the inhabitants of Ituata, a place much more distant 
than Ayapata. 

As we found no provisions in Huerta Pampa, we continued 
our route a few furlongs, and reached another cultivated phice, 
called La Hacienda, where we put up for the ni^ht. 

H ere we found only a few coca-plants and banana-trees, 
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without fruit ; tliere were a few pineapjiles and other fruit, all 
imripe. The hahitatioii here way in a miserable aud abandoned 
state. We were now in a state of starvation. 

J.eavinu tliis spot, our eourse was southerlv alone: a slight 
iueline, with a fair route. At a <juarter of a leap’ue we j'assed 
a stream ealled Lueullamavo, aud eoutiiiued on the other side 
towards the S..S.W. for a few furlouus, so as to arrive at a small 
eoeal, where we had the gooil tortune to fall in with some ripe 
bananas. j\Iy men, who had been fasting for two days aud 
were almost exhausted, tell foul of the bi'autiiul bunehes of 
golden fruits, and were soon strong enough to resume the 
march. 

We continued in a southward direction, piassing a stream, and 
after walking a quarter of a league, fell in with another i-ocal 
and a habitation. Tliis place was named I’ueara. aud ncarlv in 
its front was the dliver I'uyjudlani. t'ontinning our march to flic 
.'-.s.K., we came to the lliver Tuiupiimayo. so called because in its 
vicinity abounded the beautiful bird of an orange colour, known 
to the Indians as the Tunqiii {PiUpicola peruviu na). We crossed 
this stream by a bridge formed of three boughs, aud afterwards 
two others, descending a little afterwards, aud arriving at the 
bridge over the Esipiilaya. 

The bridge of Esipiilaya, being the work of Indians, deserves 
a brief notice. The river is here some 40 yards in width, aud 
as there are no trees in the neighbourhood long enough to span 
it, the Indians have had recourse to a contrivance not wanting 
in originality. They have excavated on either side three deep 
obli(]ue holes and inserted in them solid trunks of trees, which 
by the slanting position of the holes have an inclined position, 
so that the interval between the two sides of the river is con- 
siderably diminished. Three horizontal boughs have been laitl 
on the extremities of these trunks, and upon this structure are 
bound other sticks transversely, like a ladder, but nearer to each 
other. These sticks are annually renewed, but the large pieces 
of trees used in the framework being more duralde, have re- 
mained the same for about twenty years. The bridge of £squi- 
laya is 221)8 feet above the level of the sea. 

Crossing the bridge we ascended by a zigzag track in a direc- 
tion to s.s.w. We crossed a large stream, called Churomayo, 
and continued ascending to the tambo of Esquilaya, distant from 
the bridge half a league. This tambo, or travellers’ shed, takes 
the name of Esquilaya, because the bridge is considered the door 
of entry to the hot valleys below, where the cocai is cultivated, 
and it is consequently the point of rendezvous for the Imhans, 
who have their little plantations in the Esquilaya valley, aud is 
much frequented at harvest time. At this tambo lives an 
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Alcalde, attended by another Indian, who acts as Algnazil, and 
carries out his orders. It is always an Indian wlio fills this post ; 
but he does not understand one word of Sjianish — his language 
being Quichua. 

The tambo of Esquilaya is the only inhabited spot in the 
whole valley, and the other places being peopled only during 
the coca harvest, the people during the rest of the year all live 
in the town of Ayapata. The Indian owners of these small 
cocaJes, when they return for the season to Ayapata, leave their 
provisions, sheep-skins used as bedding, cooking-pots, working- 
clothes, Ac., tied up in bundles, to the Alcalde, who takes 
care of the property, hung to the thatch of his house, until the 
following year. It is not unusual to see more than a hundred 
of these bundles, each hanging by a cord from the rafters of th;- 
thatch; and it is curious that the Indians should, after many 
months, each know his own bundle, as they are all so much alike. 

It is only a few year's since that the Indians used to leave 
their working instruments, consisting of cutlasses, called ychunia 
and hatchets; but since 18.3U they liave ceased to do so, for on 
the 4th of May of that year the savage Indians came as far as 
the tambo of Esquilaya, killed the Alcalde, and took away 
8UU cutlasses and 300 hoes. It is not the first time that tlur 
Chunchos have attacked Esquilaya. When the bridge was being 
constructed they killed by arrows an Indian v ho was boring the 
rock. 

The Chunchos are continually prowling about the valley, and 
lose no opportunity of being troublesome. My followers looked 
upon themselves as most fortunate in having made so con- 
siderable a journey in the Chuucho country without having fallen 
in with a party of them. 

The principal cultivation in the valley of Esquilava consists 
of coca and maize; still some little coffee,' together with bananas, 
pajraw-trees {Carica ixifaija, Linn.), guava {Psidimn ivjriferum, 
Linn.), and yuca {Manihot aipi, Pobl.) are planted. 

The tambo of Esquilaya lies 4300 feet above the level of tlu} 
sea, so that its climate is rather temperate, as will be seen by 
the table in the Appendix. 

There is a road between the tambo of Esquilava and the town 
of Ayapata, a distance of 11 leagues. We left on the 20th. 
The path does not lie along the ravine, on account of its being 
so closed in by rocks. Leaving the tambo there is a continuous 
ascent in a s.s.-vv. direction for nearly a league ; then the course 
is s. and s.s.w. At a league and a half distance is the tambo of 
Chilleja ; the road henceforward lies along a ridge which dividt s 
the Kiver Ayapata from the Ecaco, the same stream which lo^\er 
down is called the Quillabamba, 
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A league aiul a quarter above Cliilleja is tlie small tambo of 
Crucero. As \ye ascended the latter, trees diminished in number 
<ind the vegetation became more miiforni ; half a league higher 
up, the greater portion of the trees belong to the genus Clusia, 
known in Carabaya as the Iluaturo. On this road I noticed a 
new and small speci(‘s of Obinchona, the flowers a red carmine, 
with much white down on the borders of the corolla. This 
-species has some analogy with Cltinchona coerhiea, erytliranfha. 
and obavafa of Pavon. 

Some four leagues from Esquilaya we came to the tambo of 
Ychuealla, where we passed the night. This spot is 10,000 feet 
above the level of the se;i : nevertheless in its vicinity are seen 
several clusia-trees. 

<Jn the 21st we continued our march towards Ayapata, ascend- 
ing towards the south for more than half a league, and then to 
tb.e .south-west fur another iptarter of a league to the tambo of 
.‘^achapata, which has two habitations. 

The tainbos between Esquilaya and Ayapata are visited by 
the Indians only when they go to and from the coca-plantations 
situated in the valleys of Esquilaya, Puypullani, and Quilla- 
bainba. 

A few paces from Sachapata there is a small lake. The road 
is undulating until the most elevated portion of the road is 
attained, called tlie Apachecta of Comi)ocosi, situated at 12,841 
fi.mt above the level of the sea. 

Skirting the mountains we passed two other points of similar 
elevation — the Apachectas of Ciiincha and Chilunco. From the 
last ue descended to the quebrada of Ayapata, but without 
reaching to the river; and we continued skirting this ravine a 
cjuarter of a league before wo arrived at the town. We passed 
the Kiver Yuugamayo and then ascended to Ayapata, after a 
journey of fourteen days, in ^vhich wc had undergone all sorts of 
■lifSeulties and privations. We had, however, tlie .satisfaction of 
having accomplished something towards elucidating the geo- 
graphy of this little-known region. We had ju-oved that the 
riviu’s Ollachea and Ayapata enter directly into the Eiver 
laanibari, without previously forming a junction with each 
other, or with the l\[arcapata of the fore.sts of Cuzco, as it is 
errozKjously laid down in many maps. 
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APPENDIX. 

METEOEOLOGICAL TABLES. 

The wet-bulb observations were made with the thormometei 
covered by a thin cloth and kept wet. The barometric observations 
are corrected by temperature and the state of the weather.* 

At Ceuceeo, Capital of the Province of C-vravaya. 


Day of Month. 


1864. 

August 15 

16 

September 30 

» » 

> » 

October 1 

) y 
y y 
2 

j y 
y y 
y > 
j J 

y > 

3 

3 s 
y y 

j * 
> y 
y y 

4 

y y 
y > 
y y 
y y 
y y 
y y 
» y 

29 


Hour. 

Ther- 

mometer 

in 

Air. 

AVet 

'rhf-r- 

Barometer 

State of the 
Heavena- 

Minimum 

Temperature 


mom*, ter. 


at Xight. 


F.rhr. 

o 

Fahr. 

o 

Inches. 



2-15 P.M. 

51-62 

39-56 

18-3.53 

f Light large 

\ clouds 

12'^-20 F. 

6 ’30 A.3I. 

23-90 

32-0 

18-465 

Sun 


9 A.M. 

45-86 

42-44 

18-396 

Sun obscured. 


11 A..M. 

49-46 

42-44 

18-360 

Cloudy. 


1-30 P.M. 

49-82 

41-80 

18-296 

Sun. 


3 P.M. 

50-90 

41-36 

18-295 

Ditto .. ..i 

27°-32 F. 

8 A.M. 

44-60 

•39-02 

18-392 

Ditto .. ../ 

9 A.M. 

47-48 

40-28 

18-408 

Ditto. 


12 noon 

50-90 

41-36 

18 .380 

Sun obscured \ 

23° F. 

9 A.M. 

49-10 

43-70 

18-406 

Sun . . .. / 

9-30 A.M. 

49-10 

41-36 

18-000 

Sun obscured. 


10-.30 A.M. 

49-46 

41 -.36 

18-.398 

Cloudy. 


12 noon 

51-80 

41-54 

18- .358 

Sun obscured. 


1 ■ .3U P..M. 

53-96 

42-62 

18-445 

Sun. 


3 P.M. 

50-54 

41-54 

18-334 

Cloudy ..1 

26^-24 F. 

9 A.M. 

47-84 

41-0 

18-454 

Ditto .. ../ 

10 A.M. 

51-08 

41-54 

18-453 

(Sun much ob- 
< , 





t scured. 


11-30 A.M. 

51-44 

41-90 

18-423 

Ditto. 


1 P.M. 

51-44 

42-26 

18-392 

Ditto. 


2 P.M. 

50 -.36 

42-26 

18-378 

Sun variable. 


3 P.M, 

51-08 

41-54 

1 8 * 3-I'J 

Cloudy. 


9 A.M. 

46 -.50 

39-20 

18-454 

Sun obscured 

20=-30 F. 

10 A.M. 

47-48 

39-56 

18-437 

Ditto. 


11 A.M, 

51-26 

40-10 

18-415 

Sun, 


12 noon 

53-42 

38 .30 

18-.380 

Ditto. 


1 P.M. 

.53-96 

38-43 

18-339 

Ditto. 


1-20 P.M. 

55-04 

38-48 

18-326 

Ditto. 


2 P.M. 

.54-86 

.38-66 

18-30r 

Ditto. 


3 P.M. 

5.3-24 

39-56 

18-297 

1 Ditto. 


6-30 P.M. 
9 A.M. 

38-12 

31-28 

34-52 

29-30 

. 

18-386 

18-446 

Clear .. -A 
Cloudy . • / 

19°-22 F. 


* The obseivations were made by a thermometer graduated to centigrades, and 
a barometer to millimetres ; the results have been reduced to degrees of Fahrenheit 
and English inches by means of Guyot’s tables, — E d. 
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Cruceho — cmdinueO. 


Day of ^fonth. 

Hour. 

1 Tlier- 
' monjetcr 

■ 

1 Air. 

5Vet 

Ther- 

mometer. 

Barometer. 

State^of the 
Heavens. 

1 Minimum 
Tcniperatuia 
at Xight. 

l'G4. 


Fahr. 

, o 

Fahr. 

o 

Inthejj. 



October 29 

10 A.5r. 

3.3-80 

29*30 

18-470 

Cloudy 



11 A.M. 

38 -.30 

32-72 

18-461 

Ditto, 



12 noon 

42-08 

37-40 

18*440 

Ditto. 



1 P.3I. 

4, 84 

38-84 

18-427 

1 Sun much ob- 


* ’ 




( scured. 



2 P.M. 

46-40 

39-20 

18-386 

Ditto. 



3 P..M. 

46-76 

40-10 

18-376 

Ditto. 



4 P.M. 

49*10 

41*0 

18-358 

Sun. 



5 P -M. 

49- 10 

41*0 

18-360 

Ditto. 



6 P.M. 

45 -.50 

41-0 

18-337 

Clear. 


J > 

7 P.M. 

44*78 

41-0 

18-364 

Ditto. 




Towx 

OF Macfsaxi. 





Tlicr- 

M'.t 

Thei- 

uiumeter. 



1 

Day of Mouth. 

Hour, 

mometer 

in 

Air. 

Carumetrr. cf tbo 

Heavens, 

Minimum 
Temperatur.* 
at Xight. 



Fahr. 

o 

Fahr. 

o 

Inches. 



August 1 7 

2 '45 P.M. 

55-76 

43-16 

17-9.38 

Snn .. .,■] 


3 ‘30 P.M. 

52-52 

42-62 

17-934 

Ditto .. .. I 



4 -.30 p M. 

50-54 

41-36 

17-935 

Ditto .. .. I 

18 *50 

18 

S M. 

36-50 

33-44 

18-0.-52 

Ditto .. ..j 


, , 

9 A.M. 

47-84 

40-64 

18-03.5 

Ditto 


.. 

16-30 A.M. 

49-10 

40-82 

17-992 

( Scattered cu- 
1 muli. 



12 noon 

51-44 

41 - .36 

17-96.3 

Sun. 



1 P.M. 

50 • 72 

40-64 

17*942 

Suu obscured. 


’ ’ 

2 P.M. 

50-90 

40-82 

17-934 

Cloudy. 


> 7 

3 P.M. 

50*72 

40-04 

17*942 

Sun obscured. 


7 7 

4 P.M. 

47 *60 

39-56 

17-92.5 

Sun. 


7 7 

5 • 30 P.M. 

42*08 

3.5-00 

17-952 

Cloudy. 


7 7 

G‘30 P.M. 

40* 10 

.-55-24 

17-974 

Ditto. 


7 7 

10 -30 P.M. 

32*0 

29-84 

17*986 

Moon ; clear. 


7 7 

11-30 P..M. 

27-50 

29-84 

17-979 

Ditto do. 1 


19 

7*30 P.3I. 

25-88 

29-48 

17-916 

Sun obscured / 

19 -40 


Towx OF Atapata. 


j 

Day of Month, i 

i 

Hour. j 

Tlier- 

mometer 

1 ill 

Air. 

"Wet 1 

I’lier- 

mometer. 

5 *=, 

; , atAight. 



Fahr. 

o 

Fahr. 

o 

Inches. 

August 27 

2-30 P.M. ! 

46-76 

46-04 

19*876 ! Rain. 


3 P.M. 1 

46-04 

45*50 

19-854 : Ditto. 


4 P..M. 1 

45-68 

44*96 

19-8.32 , Cloudv, 


j 6 P.M. 

43-70 

43*52 

19-857 , Ditto. 

28 

! 8 A.M. 

41-54 

40*82 

i 19-909 Ditto. 
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Town of Ayapata — cotituiund. 


I K\y of Month. | 

Hnur. 

Tliir- 1 
m«»mfter | 
la 1 

Air. 1 

M.t 

Th'r- 

mt*un.*ter. 

Barometer. 

...... ! JFnimuin 

i4.iven= ; 

1864- 



F.ihr 

o 

Fjhr. 

o 

Inchi.'S. 


August 


10 A.M. 

49-28 

45-86 

19-907 

Sun. 





4C-04 

19-872 

/Sun ; scattered 


i i 

12 noon 

48*50 

( cumuli. 


> > 

2-30 

47-48 

45’G8 

45*14 

19-828 

19-874 

Cloudy. 

/Much cumulus: 


29 

9 A.M. 

. 46-58 

\ variable. 

St-pteinber 

oo 

5-30 p.M. 

42-08 

41-36 

19-886 

Cloudy. 


6 p.M. 

1 42-2G 

41-72 

19-890 

, Ditto. 



7 p.M. 

1 4.3-88 

43-52 

19-895 

; Serene. 



8 P M. 

i 44-OC 

42-26 

19*900 

J Ditto. 1 




44-24 

42-26 


) Some scattered , 


’ ■ 

9 P.M. 

19-907 

X cumuli. 1 



10 p.M. 

44-t;o 

42-26 

19-913 

Ditto. 


,, 

12 noon 

43-. 52 

43-34 

19-918 

ScMvne. 


23 

8 A.M. 

47-84 

44-42 

19-913 

/Cloudy: sun i 
\ much covered. 



9 A M. 

49-10 

40- 76 

1 19-866 

Sun covered. 



12 noon 

49-10 

48-02 

19-885 

Cloudv. 




1 PM. 

46*40 

45 '50 

1 19-874 

Kain. 




2 P.M. 

40-40 

45-68 

19-854 

Ditto. 




3 P .'‘t. 

47-12 

46-76 

19 -8.5.3 

Ck'U'Jv 




5 P.M. 

4.5-50 

45-50 

19-863 

iiaiu. 



5 > 

7 P.M. 

45-50 

45-32 

19-913 

j Cumulus scat- 
\ tered. 




10 p.M. 

44-24 

44-06 

19-963 

Ditto. 



24 

8 a.m. 

j 4e)*40 

43-52 

19*942 

Ditto. 




9 A.M. 

48-02 

44-78 

19-946 

Sun clouded. 



■’ 

1 1 A.M. 

50-54 

46-76 

19-917 

Sun. 



Ollaciiea. 


Day of Month. 

Hour. 

Ther- 

mometer 

in 

Air. 

Wet 

Ther- 

mometer. 

JBarometer. 

i 

State of th'‘ 
Ileaverib. 

Minimum 
Ttmp* ratur.- 
at Night 

August 

20 

6-40 P.M. 

Kalir. 

o 

52-52 

Fahr. 

o 

44-78 

laches, j 

21-717 

Cloudy 

41--72F. 


21 

7-30 A.M. 

49-64 

46-04 

21-816 

Sun 


26 

3-20 P.M. 

.50-36 

.50 -.36 

21-780 ; 

Cloudy . . 1 

4P-36 F. 



4*30 F.M. 

49-64 

48-92 

21-761 ■ 

Ditto .. ..J 


27 

7 A.M. 

46-40 

44-78 

21-803 ' 

f 

Serene. 



Cor.ANi, 25 < 7 ( Avgust, 7‘5 a.ji. 


Thermometer in air 35 ' 24 

wet .. 35 ’24 

Barometer at 32 IS ‘638 

Variable weather. 
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Taiieo iiE Tatasaka, Isf Septenibcr, T-30 a.m. 


Thermomet jr free in air 54-14 

„ Aret 53 '96 

Barometer 23 ■ 233 

Variable. 


Taitbo or Pacascsi, ‘hvJ Si-ptemb/i-, 9'30 a.ji. 


Thermometer in air G4-C0 

,, wet f'2’96 

Barometer 27-380 

Sun. 


^rETEOHOLO(',icAL OBSEBTATroA's m.ide at the Haci.-nda of S. .Jose de Eelt.a 
vista, in the Valley of Sax (Iavax. 


pay of ^Fonth. 

IT' ‘Ur. 

'Ih-T- 

niumi-tci 

in 

An. 

AVot 

TIb r- 

r. 

B.ironv-tci 

StatD of the 
ih aven^. 

Minimum 

Ti 

at XigUt 

l'G4 


Wxhr. 

0 

Fair. 

o 

lnche«. 



September 2 

2 -DO P.?t. 

74- 12 

73-94 

27*300 , 

Sun .. ..\ 

C5--4S 

. , 

5-30 I'.M. 

:2-:)0 

69-1,2 

27-.-).-J3 , 

Cloudy . . j 

‘j 

6 '.30 A M. 

04-04 

64-04 

27-576 

Ditto. 



7-30 A.M. 

05-12 

65-12 

27*59.) ’ 

Ditto. 


> J 

S A.H. 

06-50 

65-48 

27-599 

iSun, and scat- 
tered clouds. 



9 A.M. 

70-16 

69-08 

27-616 1 

Sun. 



9-30 A.M. 

73-94 

69-44 

27-6-28 i 

Ditto. 



10-30 A.M. 

77-72 

71-60 

27-617 1 

Ditto. 



11-30 A.M. 

79-34 

71-00 

27 599 i 

Ditto. 



12 noon 

80-78 

T2*$6 

27-592 

Ditto. 



1 f.M. 

79-70 

72*32 

27*575 

Much cumulus. 



2 P.M. 

78-44 

71-00 

27*560 J 

Clouded. 


,, 

3 r.M. 

79-10 

71-00 

27*577 i 

Ditto. 



4 P.H. 

77-72 

71-00 

fbiin rmuchcu- 

2. O'.'O , 

( mulus. 



5 P.M. 

75*56 

74-00 

27 -.536 1 

Clouded. 



6 P.M. 

74-84 

73-94 

27 -.542 1 

Ivaiu. 



7 -so P.M. 

72*32 

71-00 

27-549 j 

iifun obscured 1 


4 

S A.3t. 

70-10 

08-72 

27-615 ' 

jSun much ob“> 
[ scared . . ) 

64'^-ll4 


9 A.M. 

73-94 

09-26 

27-6-29 

Ditto. 



10 A.M. 

76-04 

72*68 

27*r>16 ! 

Clouded. 


, J 

11 A. 31. 

77-72 

75-20 

27-593 : 

Ditto. 


, J 

12 noon 

79-70 

77-18 

27-508 ; 

Ditto. 



1 P.3t. 

74-12 

71-78 

27-563 

Kain threatens 



4 P.X. 

76-82 

74-66 

27-5.36 I 

Slight rain . . \ 

64°-40 

0 

11 A.3t. 

80-42 

73*40 

27-576 1 

Clouded . . / 

” 

12 noon 

81-14 

75-20 

27*569 j 

' 

Sun. 

.Tempest 



1-15 P.3I. 

74-46 

69-80 

27-552 

j threatens ; 
j sky grey ; 

[ thunder. 



2-30 P.M. 

72-50 

70-52 

-27-549 

Clouded : rain 



4 p.3t. 

72-32 

70-16 

27-517 

Kain .. ..1 

64=*76 


7 P.M. 

70-70 

69 -C8 

27-516 

Clouded ..j 

6 

1 1 A.M. 

74-48 

71-78 

27-577 

Ditto. 


J J 

4 P.3I. 

75 -.36 

72-50 

27-407 

Ditto. 

j 


5 P.3I. 

75-02 

71-60 

27-471 

Sun. 



During the niglit from the 4th to the 5th it rained continually, and nearly up 
to daybreak. 
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Eaimondi on the Rivers San Gavan 


HepUniber 8, Plata ob Shore of the River Sas Gavat^ 6 a.m. 


Thermometer in air .. 60*80 

,, damp 59*54 

Barometer 27*930 

Cloudy -weather. 


Septemher 9, Shores of the River Sax Ctavax, 6‘30 a.m. 


Thermometer in air ,, 61*70 

„ wet 60*44 

Barometer -- *• 28*052 

Cloudy weather. 


Septemler 10, Shores of the River San Gavan, 9 a.m. 

o 


Thermometer in air .. .. 65-84 

„ ivet 64-40 

Barometer 28-327 

Sun obscured. 


THE’following Meteorological Observations were made at the junction of 
the San Gavan with the Inambari. 


Day of Month. 

Hour. 

Ther- 

mometer 

in 

Air. 

AVet 

Tber- 

mometei. 

Darometer. 

State of the 
ILaveus. 

Minimum 
Temperatuie 
at ^.'ight. 

l^CU 


I’aljr. 

0 

Kalir. 

o 

Inches. 



eptember 11 

11 A.M. 

79-16 

69-62 

28-497 

Sun. 


s t 

12 noon 

78-80 


28 -465 

Ditto. 


9 9 

1 P.M. 

78-44 

70-16 

28-418 

Sun and cloudy. 



2 P.M. 

78-80 

69-26 

28-378 

Ditto. 



3 P..M. 

79-16 

68-36 

28-347 

Ditto. 



4 P.M. 

77-72 

71-0 

28-343 

Ditto. 


. 

5 P.M. 

73-76 

69-80 

28-347 

Ditto. 



6 P.M. 

71-78 

67-64 

28-390 

Ditto ,. 

Clear .. ..J 

6l)‘^-44 F. 


7 P.M. 

68-0 

66-92 

28-390 


8 P.M. 

66-20 

65-84 

28-418 

Ditto. 


12 

5-45 A.M. 

60-80 

60-80 

28-414 

28-438 

fMist, rather 
i dense. 

("Sun ; mist 

t clears off. 


9 > 

6-30 A.M. 

60-80 

61-16 


9 9 

7-30 A.M. 

64-40 

65-12 

28*457 

Sun. 



8 A.3I. 

71-24 

68-36 

28*465 

Ditto. 



Shores of the Inambaki, lith Septei/iher, 8 a.m. 

O 

Thermometer in air .. 64-76 

„ wet 63-68 

Barometer 28-347 


Shores of the Isambari, 13f/i September, 4-30 p.m. 


Thermometer in air .. .. .. 70-16 

„ wet 67-64 

Barometer 28-170 

Threatening rain. 

UtJ,, 10-30 A.M. 

Thermometer in ail- 65-48 

„ wet 65-12 

Barometer 28-229 

Cloudy. 
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Beach os the Eiver Esqeilaya, loth September, 6'45 a.si. 

O 

Thermometer in air 62*60 

,, wet 61*16 

Barometer 23*032 

Sun shining. 

La IIactexd-V^ 17th nler, 7 a.m. 

Thermometer in air 63 *50 

„ wet 62*60 

Barometer 27*520 


ilETEOiiOLOGicAL OBSERVATIONS made at the Tambo of Esquilaya. 


Diiy of Month. | Hour. 


! Thor- I 
' mometer ; 


AVet I 
Ther- : 
ni'>racter. 


Stue of the 


I Minimum 
'Temperature 
1 at XigUt. 


l-6[. 

September 


7 A.M. 

8 V.M. 

9 ,.M. 
10 AM. 
U AM. 
12 neon 

1 P..I. 

2 p.i. 


4 P.a. 

5 P.M. 

0 P.M. 

7 P.M. 

8 P.M. 

9 P.M. 
10 P.M. 

7 A M. 

8 A.M. 

9 A.M. 

10 A.M. 

11 A.M. 

12 noon 

1 P.M. 

2 P.M. 

3 P.M. 

4 P.M. 

5 P.M. 

6 P.M. 

7 P.M. 

7 A.M. 

8 A M. 

9 A.3I. 
10 A.M. 


C4-40 i 
61-60 ' 
64-58 1 
67-82 i 
65*66 j 
60*44 j 
68*36 I 
65 84 I 


60- 44 t 

61- 88 j 

61-88 j 
65-84 : 
69-08 ! 


25-886 
•25-888 
25-890 
25 • 900 
25-877 
25 ’SOS 
25 784 
25-768 


72-86 
69 44 
6.8-36 
67-28 
67-10 

66-20 j 
66-20 ; 
62 -96 I 


65-84 I 
65-48 

65- 12 
65 - 30 
64-40 
64-04 
04-.-.S : 
62-06 I 
62-42 I 
62-24 

62- 78 ■ 
64-40 I 

66- 38 

63- 68 ' 
62-42 ' 

62- 24 ! 
61-52 I 
61 •■34 I 
59-72 i 
59 -.54 i 

61-88 i 

63- 50 I 

64- 22 ! 
65 84 j 


25-906 
-25-848 
25 -8.-53 
25-809 
25-810 
25-815 
23-826 
25 83-2 
25-848 
25-856 
25-8.')2 
25-849 


I Eaiii. 

; Cloudy. 

! Ditto. 

■ Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

■ Sun. 

' Ditto. 

! Ditto. 
i/Sun much 
covered. 

1 Ditto. 

; Sim sinking. 

I Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto .. 

! Ditto .. 

Cloudy 
' liain. 

‘ Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

' Ditto. 

' Rain ceases. 

■ Sunshine. 
Cloudy. 

j Rain. 

I Cloudy. 

I Ditto, 
j Ditto. 

Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 

! Sun obscured 
1 Ditto. 

Sim. 

Ditto. 
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BoutakOFF on iJte Delta and 


VII . — Tlie Delta and Mouths of the Amu-Daria, or Oriis. By 
Admiral A. Boutakoff, of the Eussian iSTavy. Translated 
from the Eussian, and communicated hy John 3Iichell, Esq., 
H.B.M. Vice-Consul at St. Petersburg. 

March 11, 18G7. 

The Amu-Daria, or Oxus of the ancients, after flowing in one- 
main channel through the greater part of the Klianal of Khiva, 
first begins to bifurcate in about lat. -42° 12' and long. GO’ 15' of 
tTi-eenwich, between tlie towns of Kipchak and Khoijaili. after 
nhich it divides into the severed branches which form its delta. 
The centre part of this portion of the basin forms a sort of de- 
pression, into which the n aters of all the branches, excepting tlie 
westernmost, empty themselves, in a series of lales, overgron n 
more or less with reeds; out of these the)" agiin flow off in 
separate channels, discharging themselves into tie sea of Aral. 

The Delta of the Amu-Daria lies between the two main 
branches of the river — the Laudan, n hich strikes off to the west, 
and the Kuvan-Djarma, or Euk, which brancles off somewhat 
lielow the town of Khodjaili on the east ; the latter, above the 
point where it falls into the .sea, is knomi by the name of 
•• Yangy-su.” 

The course of the Laudan, as well as the niddlo jJortiou of 
AibugirLake, which is overgrown with reeds, f.nd though wliich 
the Laudan flows, have not as yet been explored. I examined 
the mouth of the Laudan in 1848-!), and in 1858, ind found a 
depth of IJ to foot, across the bar, with a I'ery feeble current. 
The bottom on the bar was so firmly overgrown tvitl reeds, that 
I saw a caravan of 1500 camels, proceeding to Eitsia, ford it 
with ease. In order to keep off and control the Vmiud Turk- 
men, who roamed along the course of the Laudan tnd around 
Lake Aibugir, and who preyed on the inhabitants of he western 
borders of the Khanat, the Khivans dammed the ujper portion 
of the Laudan, and erected the small fortress of lent in its 
defence. The 'I'urkmen, taking advantage of the frquent com- 
motions in Khiva, on several occasions destroyed the lam, which 
had been constructed with tlie object of depriving then of water ; 
but the Khivans each time repaired it as well as .hey could. 
The^ Laudan is principally supplied with water fron the over- 
flowing of the Amu-Daria. 

The eastern arm which limits the delta flows off b the right, 
as ah-eady stated, below the town of Khodjaili, and is called the 
Kuvan-Djarma, or Kuk (Blue). It runs in a noithudy and 
north-easterly direction, fills the lakes Dau-kaia and Timpyrni- 
Ayage, and then, under the name of Yangy-su falls iito the 
Tushe-bas bight of the Aral, opposite Ermoloff Island. 
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The appellation of Yangy-?n, or Yangy-Daria ('Sew "ater or 
Xe^y River), pronouiicctl by the Kirghiz ‘‘ lljaiigy-Sii ” or “Djangy- 
Daria,” has given rise to a general confusion of the Djangy- 
Daria — branching off fi’om the Amu — with the Djan-Daria, 
which is thrown off by the Syr (or Jaxartcs) below Fort 
Perovski, and loses itself in the sands ; there being nothing 
in common between these two ri-^ ers. 

In 1848 and 1849 the principal mass of the waters of the 
Amii-DtV ’ was discharged through this branch into tlie sea, so 
that clos^ o Ermoloff Island, 9 1 miles from the mouth of the 
Yangy-Sn, we drew fresh water froin over the side of the vessel. 
In 1859 the water in the nhole of the Tushe-bas bight, which 
had shallowed, was perfectly salt. The reason of this in all 
probaP'lity was. that during this decennial period the mass of 
water had found vent itt another direction. 

I ascended tlie Yangy-Su and its prolongcdion the Kuk in 
1859 as far as Ijake Tampync-Ayage, nhicli is situatc'd oj'pusite 
Lake Uau-Kara, and is separated from it by a narrow anil 
depressed spit, over which at high-water flood the water reaches 
into the Dau-Kara. These lakes communicate witli each other also 
by a small stream, about 20 tatlioms broad. Before falling inti.) 
the sea the Yangy->Su forms its own delta, and flows past 
several small hi lloeky islets called *• Bisli-Kura.’’ The breadth 
of the Y'angy-Su is from 40 to 70 fathoms, with a depth of 
5, 7, and S feet; its banks cmisist mostly of sandy hillocks, over- 
grown with the Saxaul," and on firmer ground by the “ I>jida ” 
(Suturix), the berries of nliirh are collected in the autumn by 
the Khirgizes and Karaka.lpalcs. Cultivated fields and melon- 
grounds occur occasionally by tlie river-side. The current of 
the river is very veak, about one-half and three-quarters of a 
knot per hour; it rarelv attains 14 knot per hour. 

After ascending the Yangy-i^u, 22^ miles, my farther progress 
was arrested by the Yangy-sunyng-tashe, a rocky ridge ex- 
tending right across the bed ; the depth of water over it was 
14, 2, and feet, and only in one place was there a narro'.v 
channel with 24 feet ; the rocks consi.sted of a grey sandstone. 
In consequence of this barrier I was compelled to leave behind 
me my principal ve.ssel, a steamer of lO-horsc-jJOwer, whose 
draught did not allow her to pass the ridge, and to continue tlie 
survey in an open 12-horse-power steamer, vith a crew of 
eighteen men. The stony bottom, with sharp rocks here and 
there rising nearly to the surface of the water, extends for aboul 
8 miles from the ridge. By constant soundings I found that, 
immediately after depths of 7, S, and 9 feet, there were depths 
of 3 feet and less, and that the steamer rasped the rocks, first on 
one side and then on the other, after which soundings of 7 and 
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8 feet were again obtained. The banks here on both sides rose 
to from 40 to GO feet, steep, and consisting of clay, being covered 
with bushes, affording capital ambush. As we arrived here 
unexpectedly we met no one, but if the Choudur Turkmen 
located around the Khivan fortress of Kurganche, erected 
higher up on the Kuk, had been informed of our approach, 
three or four of them, stationed in the bushes, might easily have 
shot down the whole of my party without incurring any danger 
themselves. Above this ^mint this branch is called the ‘‘ Kufc ” 
;blue), and flows between sandy hillocks overgrown with saxaul. 
In some places it washes round very low islands, and in others it 
throws off small lakes by its sides. Its breadth is from 50 to SO 
fathoms, and depth, 5, G, 7, and 8 feet. Beyond the reed- 
rovered lake of Tampync-Ayage is CIiutchka-Bas Ulomitain, on 
the eastern slope of which is situated the Khivan fortress of 
Kurganche, which dominates and keeps in subjection the Kir- 
ghizes and Karakalpaks, who nomadize or are settled in those 
parts and around Lake Dau-Kara. 

Lake Tampyne-Ayage and the farther course of the Kuk were 
not surveyed by me, inasmuch as dining my expedition, which 
was in fSeptember, the water liad considi.Tably subsided ; besides 
it would have been the extreme of rashness on my part to liave 
penetrated into the heart of a hostile country with eighteen 
men, having a Khivan fortress in my rear, and knowing, as I 
did, that the signal of alarm had been sounded throughout the 
whole country in consecpience of my sudden appearance at 
Xukus Fort, the particulars of which will be given furtlier on. 

After throw ing off the Kuvan-Djarma or Kuk, the Amu-1 )aria 
flows to the north-west and north ; its waters, however, are con- 
tinually drained into a number of small streams stril^ing off to 
the right, and particularly into a bigger one, the Karabaili, 
which spreads out over the depressions, forming reed-covered 
lakes, out of which the water then runs off into the one common 
channel of the Flkun-Daria (Great Kiver) — the branch con- 
taining the largest amount of water of all the branches by which 
the Amu-Daria discharges itself into the Sea of Aral. 

Only one part of the Amu — namely, that called the Taldyk, 
below the towm of Kungrad, and which separates into several 
small streams before falling into the sea — reaches the Aral with- 
out having its course internipted by lakes. The Taldyk, from 
the western side, is the second of the mouths of the Amu. In 
1848 and 1849 it had a very rapid current, and a depth of 3 feet 
on the bar; in 1858 I found that its drift had been brought 
about lA mile lower down, and that there was only 1;^ to 1 J foot 
of water on the bar ; the bottom had also become so soft and 
oozy that it was with difliculty that we drew our feet out of it. 
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Along the banks of tbe Taldyk there are many fine meadows, 
and many cultivated fields and melon-grounds. 

The fortified town of Knngrad. the principal bazaar and centre 
of administration of the province of Ivungrad, is situated on the 
left bank of the Amu-l)aria. Its population numbers from 
6000 to 8000, and consists of XJzbegs, Sarts, Kirghizes, and 
Karakalpaks. Besides the so-called Khan’s Palace, with its fine 
garden, occupied by the governor of the province, the princpal 
mosque and large caravanserai, all built of lumps of clay, there 
are no remarkable buildings; the houses of the inhabitants are 
mean-looking, the streets narrow, crooked, and dirty, and mal- 
odorous. iVround the town spread fields, gardens, and melon- 
grounds, all of which are artificially irrigated. 

]\[y first examination of the Taldyk mouth was in 1848. In 
order quicker to ascertain which of the jiassages was navigable, 
we forded the greater part of them during the day, in which 
work no one molested us ; but two days after, when we examined 
the remaining channels, we were closely watched by 50 Khivan 
horsemen, who had boon sent by the Khan to seize me, dead or 
alive. They rode along the baidi off which I was taking soundings 
from a boat; and although we were only five they did not dare 
to attack us, but tried to allure us on shore. We conversed 
together very amicably. I told them we were fishermen and 
wished to trade with them : on their part they invited me to 
land, offering me rice, fruit, drc., for sale. Perceiving, however, 
that having accomplished our object we were retiring, they grew 
furious, and, dismounting, waded into the water after us with 
their guns. But it was too late — we were already quite out of 
reach : all they could do was to send a volley of abuse after us, 
to which my sailors humorously responded. Some Kirghizes, 
■who had shifted their encampments to the Syr-Daria, subse- 
quently gave me the following somewhat original account which 
they bad heard from the Kara-kalpaks of my appearance at the 
mouth of the Taldyk : — 

■■ At daylight a high white mountain appeared at sea, the 
summit of which spoke with the skies : this mountain continued 
to approach the shore, it then suddenly .stopped and dived under- 
water (1 lowered seal and came to rmchor). Instead of the moun- 
tain there appeared a large boat : this large boat soon gave birth 
to a little boat, in which a Kussian “turia” (commander) rode 
backwards and forwards on tbe river, poking black poles into the 
water. (I took the depth of the water with a black measure, 
on the side facing the sea.) When the boat had disappeared, the 
‘ batyrs ’ or horsemen sent by the Khan strictly ordered the Kara- 
kalpaks to pull out those black poles so that they might be sent 
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to Khiva, hut, iu spite of their diligent search, they found nothing ; 
seemingly they must have been betwitched.” 

The fame of my supernatural power extricated me more than 
once from positions of very great danger. Thus, in 18.19, 1 found 
myself with my steamer in the Ulkun-Daida, in the very centre 
of the whole Khivan army, commanded in person by the Khan, 
and unluckily whilst proceeding up this river I got aground. 

The Khivans numbered 10,000 men, and had 10 brass guns 
which had been cast and moulded by a runaway Bussian artillery- 
man. I was ready to repel any attack, but refrained from firing 
the first shot. The Khivans, who rode up and down in front of 
my steamer for more than three hours, and who had commenced 
to unlimber their guns on a spit of land facing us, suddenly 
limbered up again and withdrew with their guns to their chief 
camp. After this about 400 mounted Turkmen, mostly armed 
with double-barrelled English guns, paraded before me : these 
were followed by a body of about 300 barefooted infantry soldiers 
in red jackets, armed half of them with matchlocks and the other 
half with pikes. A big Turkish drum was carried at the head of 
the detachment. In this u'ay the obstacles to my farther ascent of 
the river were removed by themselves. I afterwards ascertained 
that at the military council of the Klnin, who was iu fovour of 
opening fire upon us, one of the chief Uzbegs said : — 

What is the good of firing at the Bussians, who arc doing us 
no harm? >Suppose we do even kill and wound several of them, 
what will be the good of it ? The ‘ Ut-kayuk ’ (fireboat) of these 
infidels is of iron, which with them is made even to float, and 
our shot will conserniently fly off (the sides of our ^■essel were 
only one-eighth of an inch thick). It is not those guns which 
wo see that are dangerous, but those black holes out of which 
they will fire such infernal things to destroy us all.” Tlu'se 
terrdjlc holes were only the apertures in the cabins. 

The Ulkun-Daria, whicdi discharges the grcsiter portion (jf 
the waters of the tSyr-Dana into the sea of Aral, falls into th(‘ 
latter by tvo branches. The western one is called the Kitch- 
ken6-Daria. The point of bifurcation of the two brandies is at 
fenke-Kumu settlement, about (i? miles in a straight line from 
the sea. 

^ The Ulkun-Daria takes its rise in the reedy lake of Airtin- 
Kul, vhieh is fed at its upper end, and out of which is tlis- 
charged in a stream, l.j fathoms bi-oad and 4 fathoms deep, the 
principal mass of waters of the lake. This stream further on 
branches off at a sharp angle into two parts, forming on the 
right the Ulkun-Daria, and on the left the narrow water('ourse 
of the Kuldun, which flows for a distance of about 27 miles anil 
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then falls the Tahlyk a. little below Kuuo-rah. In 1858 the 
m'eatest depth of the Kuhlun was 4^ feet, while in 1859 ther(' 
\\ er(‘ only 24 feet at full water, and it was being overgro^vTi with 
reeds; the body of water by nhich it had been fed was diverted 
into the Ulknn-Daria. 

The Ulknn-Daria is fed by affluents, which increase in size in 
i)roportion to the extent of its course and issue out of the nell- 
"Upplied lakes above. Thus 2 miles below its source, at Menekeu- 
Bage village, its breadth is already about SO fathoms, with depiths 
of 4. 5, and h feet, whilst 20 miles lower down its breadth is from 
120 to 180 fathoms, nith depiths of from 3, 4, and 5 fathoms. 
The height of I\uhe-Tau 5Iountain, opipiosite to which the TJlkun- 
llaria makc's considerable bends, is about 80 feet. On its eastern 
slopie is a cemetery, full of strange tomlis and monuments in the 
shapie of cupiolas, srpuare towers, &c. 

Th(^ mass of water of the Ulkun-Daria continues to increase 
from the right by the inpiouring of large streams flowing from 
lakes. These streams bear the common name of Kuk-Uziaks. 
and are from 15 to 25 fathoms broad and from 0 to 7 fathoms 
de('pi. The banks of the river above Ivube-Tau llountain. opipio- 
site the Kuk-Uziaks and below them, are coveriwl with gardens 
and cultivated tields, piarticularly the left bank. The river is 
also bordered by many lioases, surroundial by willow', apiric-ot. 
and tall piopilar trees. The inhabitants are nomadi{-. being com- 
piosed of Sails, Uzhegs, and Karakalpiaks. A dam extends alone,- 
the edge of the depiressed bank, which retains tln^ water durin<>- 
tlie floods and enables the natives to irrigate their fields and 
gardims at all seasons of the year. 

The body of water in the Ulkun-Uaria does not decrease over 
its cours(^ of 47 miles to the pioint w here it throws off the Kazak- 
Daria, on which stands the small fortress of Chimbai. Its banks 
are thickly overgrow n with the djida,” willows ami piricklv 
shrubs, and In -come flooded at high water ; tln^ thick lirushwood 
is frerpuented by w ild boars, tigers, and jackals. The breadth of 
the- river is from 150 to 200 tathom.s, and the depith in some 
place's reaclu'd 7 fathoms ; the current was from 3 to 3|- knots, 
or nearly G versts pier hour. 

B(‘low the Kazak-1 )aria the banks are again drier and firmer • 
large fields, with meadows intervening, occasionally border the 
stream. The popmlation here consists pirincipially of Karakal- 
piaks ; there are also a few Kirgbizes. 

In 1859, when the whole region was pianie-stricken by the 
depredations of the Turkmen, who bad dispossessed the Khan 
of Khiva of Kungrad, the Karakalpiaks erected several quad- 
rangular earthworks in which tlu'y crowded their tents. The 
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largest fortified encampment of this kind, consisting of 1000 
kibitkas,” or tents, nas at Tenke-Kumu point. 

The soil along the lower course of the Ulkun-Daria is saline- 
argillaceous. Fields border the banks of the river, and herds of 
cattle were seen in the country be)mnd. The Karakalpaks, who 
are principally employed in agriculture and only rear sufficient 
cattle for their- absolute wants, appeared to be in a prosperous 
condition : the Kirghizes, however, were generally very poor. 
The number of the latter decreases annually, owing to their 
emigration to Eussian territory along the line of the Syr-Daria. 

In 1859 I passed out of the Ulkun-Daria, through the lower 
Kuk-Uziak and the lake and stream of Karabaili into the chief 
course of the Amu-Daria. 

The lower Kuk-Uziak at its fall into the Ulkun-Daria is about 
30 fathoms broad and 7 fathoms deep at the full-water season. 
After ascending it for versts I found that it consisted of tin- 
junction of two branches ; the source of the right is lost in the 
reeds, but through the left, notwithstanding its narro-wnoss and 
sinuosity, I succeeded in entering Lake Kara-Kul. It cost me 
great trouble to advance through the densi,- masses of reeds 
which grow over depths of 6 and 7 feet : at one part it took me 
a whole day to steam a distance of versts. 

The saxaul shrub grows very plentifully at Kushkanat-Tan 
hill, the elevation of which is about 150 feet. Beyonil it my 
course lay partly through compact masses of reeds and [)artly 
through the open waters of lakes Ak-Kul and Mamet-Kul, in 
which I encountered many shallows ami firm islets: in some 
]daces the limpidity of the water enabled me to sec submerged 
fields and artificial water-courses, which proved that these parts 
had formerly been cultivated and subsequently become sub- 
merged in consecpienco of the ruptirrc of the dams, or owing to 
a change in the course of the river. The channels were fre- 
quently narrow, winding, and shallow — sometimes less than 
■1 feet, though this was at the end of August, when the Avater> 
generally subside to a considerable extent. 

When in sight of Burly Hdl, an elevation of about 10 feet, 
covered with numerous tombs, I determined to leave my 
principal surveying force behind me, and to proceed forwaril 
in a small steamer of 12-horse-power, in which I penetrated 
through the reeds into the Karabaili channel, and from thence 
into the main stream of the Amu-Daria. 

^'^i^baili branches off from the Amu-Daria on the east, 
at about 13a miles below the town of Khodjaili, and then unites 
witn It agam within about 20 miles below Kuugrad. The 
por ion passed through was lined with firm banks, which, ho-w- 
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ever, become submeru'cd rbiring- tbe floods. Its breadth Tarie< 
from 20 to 40 fathoms, with depths at a period of low water 
from 3, I, 5, to 7 feet. On both banks there are fields, 
gardens, and melon-grounds, and apricot and poplar trees gro^^ 
alone: the margins. 

After passing the ruins of the deserted town of Old Xiikus- 
Bazar, and proceeding 3| miles beyond it, we suddenly, on 
coming round the bend of the river, saw before us the uewl\' 
erected fortress of Xew Nukus, with crenelated wall 34 fathoms, 
having faces about 200 fathoms in length. This unexpected sight 
rather surprised us, and made us come to a dead stop ; fludiug. 
however, that, on more careful examination, there were no 
guns mounted on the walls, we started forward again at full 
speed. This occurred at eight o’clock in the morning, on a 
bazar day; the banks were crowded with people, and a shoal 
of boats filled with vegetables, firewood, melons, bags of millet. 
cl'C., stood moored in the river, opposite the fortress. The 
appearance of my little steamer was to the Khivans an 
astounding surprise, and they gazed on the strange phenomenon 
in mute astonishment. As I was passing the fortress, an officei 
hurried out to the river-bank with an invitation tliat I should 
pay the Bek, or commandant, a visit. I replied tliat I was 
proceeding to Khodjaili ; Imt that on my way back I would 
certainly pav a visit to the Bek, of whose wisdom and great 
virtues I had heard so mucli. AVo advanced at the same time 
slowly forward, our progress being occasionally impeded bv 
shoals on \vhich we ran aground. After passing about 9 } miles. 
Ave readied the commencement of the Karabaili, Avhere it 
l)ranches off from the Amu-Daria. I here stonned the engines 
in order to make a raid-day observation of the ^an for latitude, 
then entering the main stream of the Amu-Daria, I hoisted the 
Bussian colours, and steamed from one side of the river to the 
other. 

At this point the breadth of the river, which is considerably 
lessened by the separation higher up of the Ivuk branch, and of 
several small streams on the right, is about 200 fathoms; the 
depth, notwithstanding the considerable fall in the level of the 
Avater, Avas from 5 to 7 feet, and the current about 2 ^ knots 
(3i versts) per hour. The banks are Ioav; the right bank is 
covered with the Avillow and ‘‘djida,” and the left Avith reeds. 
No inhabitants Avere to be seen, 

HaA'ing in our rear a Khivan fortress, the garrison of which it 
Avas to be expected Avould soon recover from the panic caused 
by our appearance, I did not consider it advisable to tarry long- 
in these Avaters ; so, after making an observation of the altitude 
of the sun for longitude, Ave got up full steam, and sped rapidlj' 
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down the river with the current. The horseman, who liad 
easily followed us when we were feeling our way u])-stream, ua< 
now obliged to gallop hard; hut the uneven country and tie- 
numerous canals checked his progress, and he lagged far Ijehiud. 
so that he reached the gate of the fort when we had already 
long passed it, and when it was too late to adopt any measures 
for arresting our progress. A Ivhivan officiw. in a liigli sheep- 
skin hat and bright silk robe, galloped after us on a horse 
which he had hurriedly mminteil without a saddle (evidently 
we had not been expected to return so soon), and shout' d to us 
that the Bek expected us to visit him, that he had prepared an 
excellent repast, tlmt we ought not to disappoint him, and so 
forth. I continued my course, liowever, witliout stopping, and 
answering the officer that I was sorry not to be able to visit the 
Bek on that occa'ion, stmt liim my compliments, wished him 
good health and much happiness, and soon disappeared. We 
only saw at a distance that the horse of the Ivliivan envoy 
came to a dead stop at a broad ditch bill of vator, and how the 
rider tore off his hat from his liead in despair, and dashed it to 
the ground. 

The depth of the bar of the I 'llcun-Baria is subject to constant 
elumgo ; crossing it in July of the year 18.39, I found only 
2^ feet of water, and was obliged to unload my steamer entirely, 
and to send out men witli spades to dig out a channel, through 
which we advanced inch by inch. In August and September, 
liowever, of the same year there were 4 and 44 feet on the biir. 
and I easily steamed over it. 

Be>ides the four principal mouths of the Amu-Daria, viz., the 
Aibugir, Taldyk, Ulkun-Uaria, and Yangy-Su, there are several 
other intermediate embouchures which open into the sea, but 
these are all very small, shallow, and are covered with reeds. 


YIII . — On Part of Mesopotamia contained between Sheriat-el- 
Beytlia, on the Tigris, and Tel Ibrahim. By Lieutenant J. B. 
Bewshek, Surveyor in dlesopotamia. 

HcwI, April 8, 1S67. 

ThiE sheet of the survey of Mesopotamia, which has just been 
completed, extends from Sheriat-el-Beytha, on the Tigris, lU 
miles north-west of Baghdad, to the large mound of Tel 
Ibrahim, nearly in the centre of the Jezireh (or Mesopotamia), 
and 19 miles N.^■.E. of Hillah. This is the northern point in 
the sheet completed by Lieutenant Collingwood. 

The work was taken up by Commander Selby and myself in 
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the aiitinmi of 18<)2. Several things occurred to ju-event tin- 
completion of the sheet till the autumn of 1863. In tlie first 
p)lace, the Moutafik rebellion rendered the country unsafe for a 
time. As soon as this affair was settled, my services were 
required by the Political Agent in connexion with tlie telegraph 
then being erected between Baghdad and Busreh. When I 
was again able to go on with the survey, Commander Selby had 
retired, and I had succeeded him as surveyor in ^Mesopotamia. 
In attempting to give a brief descri 2 )tion of the country con- 
tained in this sheet, I jjurpose follo^v•ing down, as far as possible, 
the course of the old navigable canals which can still be traced. 
I shall confine myself almost entirely to a description of the 
ancient streams, canals, and ruins ; for the present appearance of 
the country offers a sad contrast to the 3Iesopotamia of Greek 
and Roman authors, or even to the Jezireh of the time of the 
Abbasside Ivbalifs of Baghdad. Little need be said of the few 
modern canals and scant cultivation of the present day. 

In the north-east corner of this sheet, and less than a mile and 
a half from the Tigris, is the bed of an old stream, now called 
Es Sook, or the Bazaar. It runs down towards Baghdad, the 
environs of which city it formerly supjilied with water. It 
appears to have been regularly built, as ruins run along both 
banks till within a mile and a half of the town (or suburb of 
Baghdad) called Kathemaiu. It is supposed by Chesney to be 
identical with the Ishaki canal, dug, according to Abul Fedn, 
in the time of the Khalit 3Iuta Wakkel (A.n. 830) by Ishak Ibn 
Ibrahim (‘ Expedition to the Euphrates and Tigris,’ vol. i. 
p. 27). Its present name of Es Sook, or the Bazaar, is given 
to it by the Arabs, from its bearing, in places where it has been 
deepened, some fanciful resemblance to a bazaar. This name is 
not an uncommon one apparently for old canals, there being 
two so called close to Baghdad. 

I may here remark that, as a rule, the canals which appeal’ 
to have been navigable have low banks, but slightly raised above 
the surrounding level. They generally wind considerably, and 
have ruins on their banks, often lining them for miles. In some 
places, near large ruins, they appear to have regularly built 
sides. From these streams irrigauts were given off, and led 
over the country in every direction possible. These have fre- 
quently high banks of from 20 to 00 feet, and in some instances 
even higher. This is accounted for from the fart that the running 
streams were kept clear by the rush of water through them; 
whereas the derivations from them were only used during the 
spring or early summer, when the rivers are high. These liad 
to bo cleared out yearly of the deposit left by the muddy waters. 
This was heapi'd up on the sides till they had reached such a 
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height that it became less laborious to dig a new canal than to 
travel up the steep sides of the old one with the mud dug out 
of the bottom. Thus live or six canals, with fonnidalde high 
hanks, may lie seen running side by side for miles, the paiamt 
stream being so indistinct that at times it is difficult to trace 
it. This system of deepening and digging new canals is carried 
on at the present day. 

The supposed navigable canals or constant streams are marked, 
on the niaj), with tw(j open lines, the supposed unused irrigants 
with black limes. The ruins on the hanks of the >Sook are so con- 
siderable that several have supposed the site of Sittal^i to be 
here. Though the suamp from the Saklawiych canal has done 
its best to obliterate these ruins, y'et the country around is still 
covered with bricks and debris of buildings, to such an extent 
that there are at first sight good grounds for this supposition. 

There are two hollows along the line eif the Book which have 
apparently been made by the rush of water from the Baklawiyeh 
marsh. They are half a mile apart. The .southern one is 
called Ain, or Aiueh Hadawiyeh, and the northern, Ain Serakha. 
Ain is the Arabic for a spring of water. The Serakha pond is 
about 18<1 yards in diameter, ami so deep that water remains 
in it all through the hot season. On tlie eastern bank there is a 
ruin completely below the level of the ground. It is comjiosed 
of bricks embedded in bitumen. These are 10 inches square, 
and to 4 inches thick; they are cut out of the bitumen in 
which they are embedded, and carried to Baghdad for sale. 

The town of Xathemain is <-lustercd round, and derives its 
name from, the tomb of two Imams buried there. These are Imam 
TIusa el Kathem, the seventh in direct ascent from Fatima, the 
daughter of the Proi>hct, and his grandson, JIahomed bin Ali 
lleza, surnamed El Taki, or the Pure. The tomb consists of 
two domes, covered with gilt tiles, and four minarets, very 
pndtily built with enamelled tiles. The whole is enclosed 
within f(jur high walls, which partially' liide the sacred precincts 
trom the eym of the unbeliever. From a distance the domes 
present a very beautiful appearance, and serve as landmarks for 
many' miles. 

Kathemain contains about 1.5,000 settled inhabitants, whose 
numbers are swelled by' influx of pilgrims. These are all of 
the sect ot Shiahs. Four miles to the south-east of this .shrine 
stands the tomb of Zobey'da, the favourite wife of Haroun el 
Piadieed, a name familar to all readers of the ‘ Arabian Aights.’ 
This has lieen piously kept in tolerable repair up to the present 
time, and was accessible not many' years ago, but the entrance 
IS now bricked up. 

A survey of Baghdad and its environs on a large scale was 
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made by Commaader Jones and Sir. Collin ^n ood, of the Indian 
Navy, and forwarded to Government, with a memou' on the 
province. These were published in the Bombay Government 
Becords, No. XLIII. It will be sufficient to note here that 
Baghdad was Imilt in tlie year 115 of the Hegira (a.d. 702), by 
Ilunsoor, the second Khalif. 

The accounts given by the Aral> historians are both interest- 
ing and amusing. Many of these stories concerning the building 
of the town and the events that occurred during the reigns of 
the Abasside Ivhalifs, have found their way into ‘ Crichton’s 
Arabia ’ and other ^vorks. 

In A.H. 606, Mustassem Billah, the last Khalif, was put to 
death by Hnlaka Khan when he captured tlie city. Jllost of 
thi' public buildings u ere then destroja^d. and it is probably due 
in a great measure to this prince that Baghdad of tlie present 
day shows but few traces of its former magniiiceni-e. 

After being taken and retaken by the Turks and Persians, 
Baghdad was finally conquered by 8ultan 3Iurad IV’., in 
A.ii. 1638. “ Since that period.” to quote Crichton, “ the once 

illustrious city of the Abbas>ides has been d( graded to the 
seat of a ITirlcish Pashalic.” Among the few remaining ruins 
that mark the Abbasside dynasty in Baghdad may be seen the 
Medresseh or College built by 3Iustanser, in the year 630 of 
the Hegira (a.d. 1232). The inscription on it is being now 
restored. Gne of the oldest buildings in the town is the minaret 
of a mosque called Jama cs book el Glmzl. after the tlu-ead- 
market near which it is. Commander Jones determined the 
position of this minaret, which be gives in his maj) of Baghdad, 
as in lat. 33° 20' N., long. 44" 25' E. Close to tlie westward of 
Baghdad are several deep openings of the baklawiyeh canal, or, 
more properly speaking, of the marsh formed bv the Saklawiyeh. 
Through one of these, illasaoodi. Captain Luich brought the 
Eiqdirafes steamer in BS38. The Saklawiyeh is now closed, both 
on the Eiqjlirates and Tigris. 

The large and cons^iicuous ruin now called Akr Kuf is 10| 
miles, a little north of west, from the bridge of boats at Bagh- 
dad. This ruin is composed of .sun-dried bricks, 14 inches 
square and nearly 4 inches thick. Between the layers of 
bricks is one of reeds or mats, and between every seventh and 
eighth ail extra thickne.ss of these reeds can be noticed. This 
mass of sun-dried bricks i.s solid to all appearance, is nearly 
square in sha])e, and stands on a ruin of apparently kiln-burnt 
bricks and lime. It is surrounded by extensive ruins, which 
have been partially opened by Mr. Loftus. 

A canal appears to have passed close to the eastward of Akr 
Kuf, but as I have traced it till it was lost in the Saklawiyeh 
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swamp, I am unable to say from ■«'hicli river it came. Akr 
Kuf is spoken of by Cliesuey, and also in Eawlinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Monarchies,’ as being on the Saklawiyeh. It is supposed by 
General Kawliuson to be the ruin of a Parthian toun occupying 
the site of an earlier Chaldean city (Note to p. 27, vol. i. ‘ An- 
cient Monarchies ’). It is marked in Chesney’s map as the 
ruin of Aecad of the Bible, and in 3Ir. Eawliuson’s work as the 
site of Duraba. Its summit is now 126 feet above the level of 
the raised ground near it, and the shapeless mass can be dis- 
tinctly seen from both rivers. Yakuti, speaking of Akr Kuf, 
says it was supposed in his time (about a.h. G13) to have been 
the burial place of 8assanian kings. 

Tlie Abu Ghurraib is a modern canal, now in use, emanating 
from the Euphrates at a point 34 miles west of ISaghdad, and 
about 68 miles direct from Hillab. This canal appears to have 
been cut in the bed of the Nahr Aeesa, an old canal of the 
time of Munsoor, the founder of Baghdad. The Saklawiyeh 
canal, which leaves the Euphrates about 6 miles above the 
Abu Ghurraib, is supposed by Chosney (‘Expedition to the 
Euphrates and Tigris,’ vol. i. pp. 32 and ijo), and others epuoting 
him, to correspond with the Nahr Aces;r. ^ly reasons for 
thinking that the Abu Ghui-raib and the Nahr Aeesa correspond 
are as follows : — There is a ruin of a tomb now in existence on 
the Abu Ghurraib canal, which is described in the ‘ Majm el 
Buldan’ of Yakuti as being on the Nahr Aeesa. Besides this 
evidence, there is that of the Zoaba Arabs, the present culti- 
vators of the Abu Ghurraib district, wlio frequently told me 
that their canal was cut in the bed of an older stream calletl 
the Aeesawi. C'hcsney considei's the Abu Ghurraib to coincide 
with the Nahr Serser of Abul Feda (Map No. 7 of the Series, 
and vol. i. p. ,).j of his woi k), yet, in the next page, he says the 
Abu Ghurraib corresponds with the El 3Ielik, a canal to the 
southward, which I will presently describe ; also at p. 2Si, 
vol. i., where he says tlie ruins of Kush are on the Nahr Malka ; 
these ruins he has i>reviously identified with Sindiyeh, and 
placed them on the xUju Ghurraib or Nahr JSerser. There is 
great confusion in the letterpress as to these canals, but in the 
niap they are very distinct, and the Abu Ghurraib is marked as 
the supposed Nahr Serser of Abul Feda. Either of the two 
canals now called Abu Sumak and Sewadiyeh might correspond 
uith Abul Feda’s Serser. These may have been cut in the bed of 
older streams, but they had not sufficiently the characteristics 
ot navigable canals to warrant my marking them as such. The 
old name of Serser as applied to a canal seems quite unknown 
to the present Arabs. 

Abul leda says the Serser left the Euphrates below the 
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Aeesa till it comes to Serser, -whioli is descrilied liy Edrisi as 
a floui’ishing commercial town, 9 miles from Baghdad, on a 
navigable canal on -which there is a bridge of b(iats. After 
-watering all these countries, he says, it joins the Tigris lietween 
Baghdad and Modain (‘ Expedition to the Euphrates and Tigris,’ 
vol. i. ji. 56). Yakuti, in the ‘3Iajm cl Buldan.’ says “Serser 
— two villages within the limits of Baghdad, the great Serser 
and the little on the A'ahr Aeesa, and sometimes called the Xalir 
Serser, and the distance between the little Serser and Baghdad 
is two fersakhs, and it is on the road to the Haj from Baghdad, 
and was called in former days Serser Ed Deir.” 

Where two such good authorities as Abul Feda and Yakiiti 
disagree, it is difficult to form an opinion, but it seems probable 
that the Nalir Serser was a branch of the Xahi’ Aeesa. 

At a place called Wunfnth (meaning a place Avhero water 
hows), the old stn-am which I have thought was the Xahr 
Aeesa bifurcates ; one branch going on to the Tigris, a little 
south of Baghdad, and the other taking a more southerly direc- 
tion. There are ruins in great abundance at tbis spot, — in fact, 
in wonderful profusion; and the di-stance from Baghdad of 17 
miles almost corresj-ionding with tliat given by Edrisi, thev 
might very probably be the ruins of the town of Serser,* in 
which case the southern branch canal might be the Serser, as 
described by Yakuti. 

Seiiadiyeh, or Sindiyeh, which I have previously mentioned, 
is the ruin of a handsomely-built mosque or tomb. It is on 
the Abu Ghurrail), and is distant 20T miles from Baghdad, from 
which it boai’s about -\v.s.w. It is falling fast into decay, the 
dome having fallen in. Yakuti mentions this phna^, and savs 
that it took its name fi'om a man of Sindwan, who was in or 
governed the district ; and he seems to say, for he is not very 
distinct on the subject, that this man died tliere in A.H. 50,3. 
The tomb is apparently of a later or Abasside time. The 
appearance of the ground in the neighbourhood would show 
that this, as most other buildings now standing, was erected 
on others then in ruins. This spot was visited, according to 
D’Anville, by both Balbi and Texeira. A mile and a half to 
the eastward of Senadiyeh a branch canal leaves tin* Aeesa, 
going to the northward ; it is called thi' Akatuin. and has every 
appearaiK'o of having been a permanent or navigaljle stream, 
as the ruins on its banks are very considerable. I have only 
traced this stream 7 miles from the fork, as my -work ends 
there. I may be wrong in saying this stream came from the 
Aeesa, fur I h;id no level and have not ascertained the dip of 


* “ Serser ” — Arabic for cricket. 
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the countiy. This is generally from north to south, and I may 
find that this canal took that course. 

There are several verj^ peculiar old beds of streams or canals 
to the westward of Senadiyeh, such as I have only met with in 
this part of the country. They are 35 to 40 paces broad, and 
run for miles in a perfectly straight line. They have no ruins 
on their banks, and in a distance of .30 miles have only two 
branch canals emanating from them. Had it not been for these 
two canals I should have taken them for old embankments, 
although they arc now only a foot or two above the level of the 
ground. The Arabs use them in tlie winter, when the grouml 
is swampy, as roads, and call them all “ Towaeel,” nhieh is the 
diminutive of the wortl meaning length. They have no idea 
what they Avere for, or when they were used, and they are 
equally a puzzle to me. I have marked them, on the maj), with 
two open lines as navigaljlc canals. 

Four miles to the Avestward of Senadiyeh is a mound called 
Kuneeseh, or Iviiuasoh. This name at once attracted our atten- 
tion, from the fact of the battle of Kunaxa having l)een fought 
in the neighljourhood, and from the strange similarity of the 
tAvo names, Kunaseh being the nearest approacli tliat an Arab 
could make to Kunaxa. In a country where names of inoiuiils 
are frequently changed — except, indeed, the larger ones — it 
seems im[)rolialilc, and almost too good to be true, diat this one 
particular spot, tlu' site of Avhich has been so long sought for, 
should have ke{)t its name intact for nearly 23UU years. 

Chesney and AinsAvortli, Avho have been over tlio very ground, 
have not noticed the name of Kuneeseh, Avhich is the more 
remarkable, as this mound seems to correspond Avith that called 
Abu Cihurraib in the map of the expedition under Chesney. 
Kuneeseh is the Arabic for “ cimrch,” and 1 believe the Ilebi’ew 
Avord is very similar. I venture to think that the name Kunaxa. 
given to the battle on the authority of Flutarch, may l>e a cor- 
ruption of the Hebrew word, and tliat the battle Aviis actually 
foiight at this spot. There could not be a better authoritv on 
this point than Mr. Grote, Avho says, ‘‘Following, therefore, the 
distance given^ by Plutari.-h (probably copied from Ktesias), Ave 
should place Kunaxa a little lower doAvn the river than Felujah ; 
this seeuis the most probable supposition ” (•' Grote’s History of 
Gireece, vol. ix. note 2 to p. 56). The mound of Kuneeseh is 
17 miles from Felujah, and 51i in a, direct line from Babel, 
me northern ^ mound of those marking the supposed site of 
Babvlon. This agrees, as nearly as may be, Avith the 501) stadia 
of llutarch, Avhich he gives as the distance between the two 
places. 

M hether this supposition be correct or not, there is nothing. 
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I think, in Xenophon’s account of the advance or retreat of the 
Greeks that would disprove it. In following the tracks of the 
Greeks. I will take Pyloe as a starting-point. This is marked 
in Chesney’s map as 22 miles from Hit. Commander Jones, ot 
the Indian Navy, a former surveyor in Mesopotamia, thinks it 
should be identified with a place called Bekaa (D^ miles to the 
south-eastward of Hit), from the fact of the Arabic word Bekaa 
having about the same meaning as the Greek Pylce, and from 
the fact that there is actually a narrow pass at that place 
(‘Bombay Selections,’ Xo. XLllI., p. 263, note). From Pylo’ 
the Greeks in three days marched 12 parasangs ; then, in one 
day, 3 parasangs. It was in the middle of this march that they 
came to the trench supposed to have been cut by Artaxerxes, 
and passed it by a narrow passage of 20 feet. This descri[)tion 
will exactly apply to an irrigating canal in the process of con- 
struction. A passage of about 20 feet broad is always left to 
keep out the water of tho river nhile it is being dug. or till the 
time for watering the land arrives. Further on, Xenophon says 
it was not the time for watering the crops Ip. ‘ .Spelman's 
Xenophon’). As to the trench extending 12 j^arasangs to the 
Median wall, this could only have been stated on hearsay evi- 
dence. Xenophon then mentions the four canals vhich are in 
tho plain. Chesney seems to lay great stress on this passage, 
for, in vol. ii. p. 216, he says, “The Isa, the Xahr Serser, 
and other canals wore so many successive lines of defence.” 
Whereas these canals were cut more than eleven hundred 
years after tho battle. Mr. Grote, in tho map accompanying 
the 9th A'olumo of his ‘History of Greece,’ has placed these 
canals to tho southward of Kunaxa. He also notes that Major 
Eennell, Bitter, Mr. Ainsworth, and Chesney, have wrongly 
interproted the words of Xono[)hon, who does not say that 
Cyrus ever passed the wall of llledia or these four canals before 
the battle of Kunaxa (‘ History of Greece,’ vol. ix. p. 88). 
Xenojihou says the water was derived from the Tigris and fell 
into the Euphrates, and he repeats this statement about the 
two canals passed after the battle. This seems to be a mistake, 
as all tho canals in this part of the country would, from its dip, 
be necessarily cut from the Euphrates to the Tigris. To con- 
tinue in the footsteps of the Greeks. They had already marchetl 
from Fyke 15 parasangs. and if 7 parasangs are allowed for 
the next two marches, it will give 22 parasangs from Pylce 
to tlie field of battle. Bekaa is distant from the nunrud of 
Kuueeseh 59 miles, in as straight a line as it is possible to go. 
This divided by 22 would gKe nearly 2:J miles to the parasang. 
which is about correct. It is worth noticing that the pebbly 
ridge close to Kuueeseh would exactly answer to the descrip- 
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tion of tlie hill mentioned by Xenophon, on which Artaxerxes’ 
<'avalry made a stand after retreating from the Greeks. Mr. 
Ainsworth, in his ‘ Track in the Footsteps of the Ten Thou- 
sand,’ says he supposes this eminence to have been a tel or 
artificial mound, as there are no natural mounds in the country; 
hut he is mistaken in this latter assumption, for the ridge I 
allude to is 13 miles long and SO feet high, if not more. 

The direction of the retreat of the Greeks from their en- 
campment, a day’s march to the north of the battle-ground, 
has given rise t(j much discussion. Xenophon says. “ as soon, 
therefore, as it was day, they began their mandi, with the sun 
on their right ” (' Spelmau’s Xenophon,’ p. 84). This, at first 
sight, would appear to be a northwardly or north-north-cast- 
wardly direction; and the difficulty is to reconcile this with 
the very next words, “expecting to an-ive by sunset at some 
villages that lay in the country of Babyhm,’’ and with the fact 
that they did eventually arrive at Sittaki, a city on the road 
between Babylon and Susa, or to the eastward of the former 
city. Mr. Grote thinks that by the sun on their right hand 
was meant the mid-day sun (‘History of Greece,’ vol. ix. ji. 70, 
note). Is it not possible that the Greeks may have made a 
detour, wishing to avoid the troops of Artaxerxes, and, porhajis, 
keeping the pebl)ly ridge between the enemy and themselves? 

The positi(m of Sittaki has been variously placed. Chesney 
supposes Sheriat-el-Beytha to have been tlie site (vol. ii. p. 
1221). Sir Henry Eawlinson, on the testimony of Captain Jones, 
thought that the western suburbs of Baghdad were built on the 
ruins of Sittaki (Bombay Government Becurds, Xo. XLIII., 
note to p. 3). Mr. Gnjte has placed them on the eastern side of 
the Tigris, and about 3 miles to the southward of Baghdad 
(map accompanying vol. ix.). J\Ir. UuNvlinson, in the map pre- 
facing the first volume of his ‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ has placed 
Sittaki, or Psittace, 33 or 34 miles to the south-eastward of the 
Diyaleh river, and on the eastern bank of the 'Tigris. 

Strabo says that Sittaki was on the road from Babylon to 
Susa, and oUO stadia from the former city. I shall venture at 
present upon no opinion of my own as to the proper position of 
Sittaki, but shall suppose it to have been near that marked in 
Mr. Pawlinson’s maj). As I have only seen the first volume of 
the ‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ I do not know what ruins iMr. Eaw- 
linson supposes to have marked the site, or by what name they 
are now known. Some ruins on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
now called Deir, might correspond with Sittaki of IMr. Eawlin- 
son. 'The 'Tigris flowed at one time apparently to the eastward 
of Heir ; for Lieutenant Collingwood, who surveyed the country 
opposite this ruin, and traced canals running towards it, says. 
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I traced straight on towards the river, and from the top of 
^ Abdulla,’ a mound a little to the southward, saw mounds on 
the opposite hank leading to Deir, evidently the continuation of 
the canal. The other canals I did not quite follow to the hanks 
— high brushwood intervening; but they all centered in the 
same spot, and the people there informed me that they all 
reapjieared on the opposite bank ” (Extract of a letter to Colonel 
Kemball, c,B,, Political Eesidcnt, Baghdad), The mounds of 
Deir are situated, according to Lieutenant Colliugwood’s map, 
at a distance of 67,000 yards from Babel, and 66,000 vards 
from the mouth of the Diyala Biver, near which spot Hr. 
llawliusou places Opis, and to which I shall allude further on. 

The Greeks, after tliree days’ march, passed the wall of 
Media. The position of this wall has been much discussed. 
From the discoveries of Captain Lyncli and Dr. Boss it was 
supposed that the ruins of the 3[edian wall could be traced 
stretching aci'oss from the Tigris at latitude 3D 3' N., in a 
south-south-westerly direction to the Euphrates. Commander 
Jones, who examined the spot in 1350, says of it, '• neither in 
its construction or extent will it in any uay answer the descrip- 
tion of the ancient ui-iters” (Bombay Government Becords, 
Xo. XLIII., p. 263). Mr. Grote, quoting this, says, •‘From 
this important communication it results that there is as yet no 
evidence now remaining for determining what was the line or 
position of the wall of IMedia, which had been supposed to be 
a datum positively established, serving as premises from whence 
to deduce other positions mentioned by Xenophon” (vol. ix. 
note p. 88). A line drawn from Tel Kuneeseh to the ruins of 
Deir would exactly touch the ruin r,f a wall now called Hubl- 
es-Sukhr, or line of stoiu's or bricks. The ruins of this wall 
may be now traced for about lOh mile.s, and arc about 6 feet 
above the level of the soil. It was irregularly built; the 
hjngcst side running E.S..S. for miles, it then turns to the 
\.N.E. 2 ’uiles, then east IT mile, turning dnwii .s.s.e. for 
another mile and a halh An extensive swamp to the north- 
ward has done much towards reducing this wall. The two 
caravanserais at Khau-ez-zad are also in a great measure built 
of bricks fr<3m it, and it has doubtless supplied materials for 
many other buildings. There is a considerable quantity of 
bitumen scattered about, and it was probably made of bricks 
set in bitumen. I can see nothing in Xenophon which would 
show that this is not the wall the Greeks jrassial, for what he 
says of its length w as merely what was told him. I think that 
this must be the nrin of the wall called that of Media which 
Xenophon describes ; but I mention this .supposition with much 
diffidence, and for the benefit of those better able than myself 
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to judge of its being correct. The distance from the mn-theri. 
point of this wall, as now' seen from the eneani 2 )ment, might be. 
allowing for a detour, about 32 miles. Whether this was done 
in three or four days’ marching has been disputed, but I do 
not think that this is of much importance either uay. 

“From thence they made, in two days’ march, S ])arasangs. 
and passed two canals, one upon a britlge and the other U])On 
seven pontoons.” These two canals might have Ijeen the ^iahr 
Malka, and the old canal, the bed of which is now called Ilubl- 
ed-Dthehheb. This latter was cither a coiitinuation of tht 
Nahr llalka or a stream from the Tigris. 

Allowing the 8 parasangs to be 24 miles, and that the Greeks 
crossed the second canal at the end of these inarches. the\ 
would have done so at a point nearly 12 miles south of 
Ctesiphon, and nearly \:j miles from Deir, which 1 have already 
said seems to mark Hr. llawliuson’s Sittaki. Xeiioplion, aftei 
stating that they crossed these canals, says, “thence they cann' 
to the river Tigris, near which stood a large and pojiulons city 
called Sitace, at the distance of 15 stadia (14 mile) from the 
river ” (‘ Spehnan's Xeno 2 >hon,’ p. !J4). It seems to me that 
another day’s march could b(' allowed from tlie canal crossed 
by a pontoon bridge. Tlio Island on wliich Xenophon says 
Sitace stood would have been formed by tlie Tigris on one side, 
the old stream now called Hubl-ed-l)thehheb on the other, 
and, perhajis, two branch canals. After crossing the Tigris, 
the Greeks marched 2U parasangs in four days to the rivei' 
Physcus, on which stood the large t«iwn called Opis. The 
position of this spot has not biam determined as yet. iJlr. 
Eawlinsou, in his maji (accompanying vol. i. of his • Ancient 
Monarchies’), puts it on the Itiyaleh, which he su()poses wa- 
the Physerrs, and about 3 mih'S from the Tigris. Gliesncy ha^ 
placed it 57 miles to the northward of Baghdad, close to one 
of the heads of the Xahrwau canal. Cajitain Lynch, of the 
Indian Xavy, had (irevioiisly su 2 )po.sed it to be on the same* 
side of the Tigris (the eastern), but about 19 miles more to th(' 
eastward (Ma^) No. 411. of the • Ex^redition to the Eu^dirate- 
and Tigris’). Mr. Grote has given Ojus the same site a- 
Chesney a^ijiarcntly (map in vol. ix.). Gomiuauder Jones, in 
a paper sent in to G(rvernmcnt in 1851, announces the dis- 
covery of the site of the ancient Opis, wdiich he su 2 ) 2 )oses rather 
confidently to be marked by the ruins at a jdace called 
Manjiir, about 38 geograjrhical miles north of Baglnlad (Bom- 
bay Government Becords, No. XLIII., p. 215). "l have men- 
tioned w’here Mr. Kawlinson places Opis, but I am unawari 
what ruins he supposes mark the site. Whether I am correct 
in any of the supjrositious I have mentioned or not, I think I 
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am jiistiriod in saying that nothing bvit a very careful survey of 
the country to tlie nortliwarJ will ever he of any use in de- 
termining whether the positions at present assigned to any of 
these place s l^e correct. The matter will not, I imagine, be 
consideri 'd decid("d as long as it is uncertain what evidence may 
be obtained from the country to the north-west of Baghdad, 
wdiicli is as yet unsurveyed. In a casual trip across the country 
important ruins might be very easily overlooked; and it is 
notorious how little the statements of the Arabs can be trusted, 
when from laziness or fear of other tribes they wish to avoid 
scouring the country. Commander Jones seems to have found 
this to have been the case wlien lie was examining the embank- 
ment supposed to have beiar the Median wall. 

Five and a half miles to tlu' east-south-eastward of Kuuecseh 
are thi' remains of what ap[)ears to liave l»een a house or fort, 
surrounded jjy a rampart. A small hill of pi'bbles has been 
taken advantage of to l)uiid it witlu Th<' walls m- ramparts are 
alxnit IS fei-t high, and have others proji'ctiiig from them. 
Tile main ones surround the building or ruin, the whole 
covering about a sipiare mile of giauind. Less than a mile to 
the eastward is another similar ruin, but smaller. They are 
both known by the iiaiiK' of Dowair, which is the diminutive of 
Dour, a circle. 

There ar(‘ two ^'ery high mounds in this neighbourhood, 
both c;dled Akr or Akar. Akr-el-Ajedeh * is l-i- mile east of 
Kuneeseh, and is a most imposing-looking mound. It is built 
of kiln-burnt bricks, and is 74 feet high, by far the highest in 
the area comprised liy my map. it docs not cover much 
ground, ))eing .lid) yards long. The other Akr, which is dis- 
tinguished from its namesake by the word Gherbi or the west, 
is in the mu'th-wi'st angle of the map, aial a little north of west, 
distant 9 miles from Akr-el-Ajeileh. This mound is built of 
sun-dried bricks, and is not so large as the other one. 

The mound of Kuneeseh is ab<nit one mile in length, and 
about do f'et high. It is separated by a chasm into two parts, 
and is covere(l with a loose nitrous soil called in Arabic Subkh. 
Indeed, the country close to the southward is as white with 
salt[)etre as if it had been covered with a thick fall of snow. 

The next old navigable canal to the southward is one which 
is universally allowed to corn*spond with the Xahr Malka, 
Basileios-Botamos, or Flumeii Kegiuni of the aia-ient geogra- 
l)hers and historians. The Buthwaniyeh, a canal, now in use, 

* There are many meanings in Freytag’s dictionary corresponding to a mound 
or palace or keep, applicable to either Akr or Akdeh. The K and the J being 
often interchangeable (^though not correctly) this latter Mrord may be pronounced 
Ajdeh. 
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but with several mouths of older date, has been out apparently 
for a part of its course in the bed of the Nahr Malka. A part 
of it, which is unused, now rea(dies an old village called 
Ibrahim-el-Khaleel, beyond which the Buthnauiyeh seems 
never to have extended. This 't illage has some well-built 
houses in it, with an upper story to the rooms. The tomb of 
Ibrahim-'^'l-Khaleel is now in mins. Tlie Arabs say this village 
was built by a Pacha of Baghdad, for a lavourite daughter, and 
was in existence in the beginning of the century. It is 20 
miles south-west f)i Baghdad ; miles to the east-south- 
eastward is another okl tomb in rnins, called Sheikh Samer. 
From Ibrahim-el-lvhaleel, the Xahr Malka, whic-h is now called 
the YusefHyeh, takes a direction of south-east bv east with 
many twists, and many ruins on its banks. Following the old 
stream, we come to a very curious ruin called Abu Hubba, 
which bears south-south- west from Baghdad, di-tant 20 miles. 
Here the stream bifurcates, one branch, the Yuseftiyeh, going 
(tn towards Ctesiphon, and the other, which is simply called El 
Trab, or soil, taking a more southerly course. 

Abu Hubba itself e<.)nsists of a mass of ruins of a very 
irregular shape. The highe.st part, which is 00 feet liigh, is of 
a dome shape, and is on the soutli-tve.st sidi.' of the building. 
This ruin is surrounded on tliree sides by a rain])art or wall, in 
shape a rectangle, with openings every here and there. This 
is MO feet high in places. The building inside is skirted on the 
south-west face by the branch canal from the Xahr iMalka, an(l 
it extends from that till it touches the north-ea^t face of the 
rectangle. Its length is IMuO yards, and breadth IHJO yards. 
Dcir, another ruin close to northwanl of the Xahr Malka, is 
something similar in shape to Abu Hubba. and is distant from 
the latter three miles to the north-eastward. The ramparts of 
Heir are. if anything, higher than those of Abu Hubba, but in 
shape are roughly a quadrant of a cirde. There are traces of 
branch canals or intrenchments round both these ruins. They 
have the appearance of fortified camps, something like the old 
ones I have seen in the north of France. 

The Tuseffiych, or Xahr Malka, flows on with V(?ry sharp 
bends, and giving oft many high-banked irrigants, passimr (’lose 
to the southward (jt Khan-ez-zad. On the northern bank <jf the 
(jld stream, and distant 11 miles from the Tigris and 1£- mile 
trom the Khan, are some very extensive mounds, now called 
Ohazelliat. They cover a large surface of ground, and from 
the quantity ol burnt date-wo(jd to be seen amongst the debris 
in places where they have been opened for bricks, they ajipear 
to be ruins of builtUngs destroyed by fire. 

In a bight of the Xahr Malka, and IT mile to the eastward 
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of the principal Ghazelliat mound, is a Tel, or ruin, called 
Muneyter; this word is 2 >robahly taken from the root Nutter of 
the verb to watch, forming its noun of place aluntur, and 
diminutive lluneyter. This mound, though md large, is worthv 
of note, for it is covered in great profusion uith iron slag, and 
cropping aljirve the surface are remains of what appear to have 
been furnaces for melting iron. They are of baked clay and 
bricks, circular in form, and varying in diameter from o to 10 
feet. Branch canals from the Nahr Malka appear to have 
intrenched this building. 

AiKjther mound, two miles to th(/ southward, called Sukhr- 
eechy (derived from the word iSukhr, a stone), has a still 
greater ju’ofusion of iron refuse on its surface and in its neigh- 
bourhood. Not knowing tlie nature of this debris, I put my 
prismatic compass on a small heap of it to take a steadier 
bearing, and was surprised to find the needle dellectcd several 
degrees. 

From iduneyter the Nahr IMalka is called Hubl-es-Sook, and 
flows on with various tnists in a south-easterly course to the 
river, close to which its banks are very liigh ; this part of it 
having appiarently been frecjuently deepened. At the distance 
of nine miles from the river a canal, witli high banks, has left 
tlie Nahr llalka, going to the eastward, having apparently 
joined the Tigris above iSeleucia. Anotlier, one mile to the 
westward of this one, also leaves with a nortlierly course towards 
the river. At the }ioint where these emanate from the stream, 
their banks are verj' high. The Arabs call these phu.'es Shibbij, 
which may bo a corruption of .Sliebak, a net, fur there is 
literally a net-work of canals at these places, most of them onlv 
going a short distance. One of these two canals, extending 
close to the Tigris, might correspond with that cut by Trajan, 
and re-opened by Julian to take their boats into the Tigris 
above Cte.^iphon. 

Thi'i'c are very extensive ruins all about this spot, marking 
the ancient site of Seleucia. After the decadence of Babylon, 
and till.’ death of Alexander the Groat, Seleucia was founded by 
yeleucus Nicator, about 300 n.c., and became the capital of 
Babylonia. -V most interesting account is given by Gibbon 
of the rise and fall of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, successively the 
chief city of Babylonia. When the latter city became a power- 
ful Partldan town, Seleucia declined in power. It was sacked 
and burned by the Genends of Marcus, a.d. 165, and never 
recovered the blow (Gibbon, p. 78). Trajan had previously 
captured Ctesiphon (a.d. 107), but it had been restored by 
Hadrian to the Barthians. In 198 the Emperor Severus 
attempted the capture. The Emperor Valerian was taken 
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prisoner, and tortured to death at Ctesiphon. It was at this 
time that Odenatus, Prince of Palmyra, and hnshand of the 
celebrated Zenobia, attempted his rescue, but Sapoor, although 
defeated in the field, managed to hold the city. The Eoman 
Emperor Cams captured both Selcucia and Ctesiphon in a.d. 
283, but being killed by lightning, the Romans were compelled 
to retire. In a.d. 3Go, Julian, after capturing Perisabor and 
Jloaga Malka, also tried to take Cte.siphon, but failed. Perisabor 
was a corruption (jf Ferooz Sal )oor. a city which was also called 
Anbar. The ruins are still known by this latter name, and are 
about two miles north of Felujia. Though not in my A\ork, I 
rode oyer to see the ruiiis of a town once so celebrated. Ches- 
ney supposes that a mound marked Tel Akher marks the 
site, but he seems to have been to the very spot, and strangely 
missed the name ; for a mound marked Mediua-Ombarra, in his 
Map No. 7, seems to be m('ant for Anbar, or to occupy about 
the position. The city of IMoaga Malka, that was afterwards 
taken by Julian, was 11 iniles from Ctesiphon. Cibbon says, 
“ the city or rather fortress of Bloaga Malka, which was je- 
fended by sixteen large towers, a deej) ditch, and two strong 
and solid walls, appears to have been construct oil at the 
distance of 11 miles as the safe-guard of the cajutal of Persia.” 
I do not know ^^lu‘ther the 2 'osition of this city or fortress has 
been in any way detennined, but, perhaps, either the ruin now 
called Shaishebar or the (Ihazelliat unmncls might mark the 
site. Shaishebar, winch is 11 miles from .Seleucia, might mark 
the s 2 )ot. It is a ruin of a square toucr built of sun-dried 
bricks, in shajie and ajiiiearance like Akr Ivnf, only much 
smaller. It is on an old canal, and has very many mounds all 
about it, and dedjris of buildings cover the soil for miles. I 
have no idea what the meaning of the word is. I have not, 
I am sorry to say, a copy of Animianus Marcellinus, but I see 
that Gibbon says after the caj)ture of Moaga Malka it was so 
destroyed that not a A’cstige Avas left to shou' that such a city 
had ever existed. 


In the reign of Chosrocs Nushirwan, from uSl to 579, the 
Parthian Empire became so powerful that Gibbon saA's of this 
— “ Auctorious and re.spccted among the Princes of Asia, he 
gaA’e audience in his palace of Modain or Ctesi]ihon to the 
ambassadors of the world. Their gifts or tributes, arms, ricli 
garments, gems, slaves, or aromatics were hiimblA’' ])resentefl at 
the loot of his throne (p. coq). R is the ruin' of this palace 
Avliich IS now to be seen, and Avhich is still called Tak Kesra or 
arch ot the king. ’ 

-"V it ‘^oiisists of a magniticent arch 
86 feet high from the under part of the grouSd, and 82 feet 
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Id-oafl at tlie foot. From this arch a vaultcrl room extends 1.53 
feet to the rear. The roof of this has jiartially fallen in, and 
trailition savs the place was struck by lightning in the year of 
the Pro})het's birth. The building faces the ninter sunrise, or 
east-south-east, from which direction it has a most imposing 
appearance. The front walls of the two wings are alone 
standing, the rooms Jiaving fallen in. In the centre of the arch 
are marks of thousands of bullets that, repftrt says, were fired at 
a huge ring which supported the curtain of the audience 
chamber. This ring had, doubtless, excited the cupidity of the 
Arabs during many centuries, and defied all attempts to remove 
it till gunpowder ])ut a nnare formidahle agent into the hands 
of its many enemies. Tlr. llich was told that this ring proved 
to be of gold. 

Fti^siphon is now the only Farthian or Sassaniau ruin in this 
part of the world not converted by time and decav into a heap 
of rubbish. It was finally conquei'cd by the Mahomedans soon 
after the death t)f the Prophet. Of the two cities of ydeucia 
ami (fti'siphon or el llodian there are not as many ruins as 
might be expected to mark their sites. Of the former, Tel 
Omer and tSirhan, two imuinds of no great size. (The former 
uas opened by Mr. Ta} lor, now Her M;»j<»sty‘s Consul at Erze- 
room and Diarbekr.) Tiiei-c are also the remains of a wall 
which aljut on the river, where it is upwards of 30 feet high. 
This was built of sun-dried bricks, and appears to have sur- 
rounded the mound of iSirhau. It ccintinues in the same direc- 
tion on the eastern bank of the Tigris, and, if we did not know 
that the rivers separated tlie two cities, as it now does their 
ruins, one would be apt to think that it formerly flowed to the 
northward of the latter city. There is a swamp near Tel Omer 
which has doulitless sn allowed up many of the ruins of Seleucia, 
as low mounds and ridges of bricks and lime can be traced all 
over it. pound about Talc Kesra are some low ruins of 
buildings and a few small juounds. A canal seems to have 
passed chjse to the tvestward of the jialace. and was probably 
from the Aahrwan. To the westward of the palace are the 
ruins of a wall similar to that on the opposite side. This forms 
:iii arc of a circle, lioth ends abutting on the river, with ruins of 
buildings enclosed. A mile and a half to the east-south- 
eastward is caiother wall, called by the Arabs Soor-el-Bostan, or 
garden wall. It forms a right angle, with lioth ends on the 
river. 'J’herc are two old tombs near Talc Kesra, one called 
Sulman Pak and the other Iladaetha or Hadaefa. They are 
both supposed to have been contemporaries of the Prophet, the 
former is popularly believed to have been his barber. The 
Tigris, after flowing past the ruins of Modain, continues to the 
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sontliwarcl for aljoirt five miles, and tlieu turns sliarply t(r 
the north waril for about the same distance, forming a veiu' 
peculiar biulit. Exactly in a line uitli the direction of the 
Hubl -es-Sook or Nahr IMalka, and on tlie opposite side of this 
bight are the traces of a canal or navigable stream, which I 
have previously mentioned, called Hubl-ed-Dthehheb. There 
are marks in the Ctesijthon bight which would show that in 
former years the bottom of the bight was to the northward of a 
line drawn across, connecting the two str('ams. I cannot help 
thinking that the Hubl-cd-Dthehheb was a continuation of the 
Nahr jllalka. I am aware that almost all the ancient autho- 
rities (Pliny, Ammianus, and Polybius) agree in stating that 
the Nahr Malka fell into the Tigris at Scleiicia, but Ptolcni}', 
I believe, says it fell into that river some distance below 
Seleucia. 

It would cautaiidy have been of enormous advantage to the 
country to the southward of Selcucia if the uatcrs of the 
Euphrates, brought down l.iy the Xahr jMalka, had l)een con- 
veyed over it. It is true that this might have been d(jue bv 
irrigants, still leaving water enough to form a navigable eamil 
flowing into the Tigris at Seleucia. That the Nahr Malka and 
Hiibl-ed-Ilthchheb a}) 2 )ear to have been one stream, a glance at 
the ma}) will show. 

Abul Feda says, the el Melek was the next canal to the 
southward of the Serser. Yakuti says, it is l)cyund the Nahr 
Aeesa, and watered 360 villages, and that it was dug by Solo- 
mon, the son of David, according to some, and by Alexandei' 
the Great according to others. The branch that leaves the 
Yusefliyeh, at Abu Hubba, again bifurcates at a place four or 
five miles to the south-castuard, called Khushm-ed-Dlitceb (or 
the \Yolf’s Nose). There are several .smaller canals at this spot 
radiating in different ilirectii^ns, and extensive ruins lie scattered 
about. The stream at this jtoint must have been frequentlv 
deepened, as the canals have very high banks. One of the 
main branches passes close to the ruin called Shaish(‘bar, which 
I have previously mentioned. From Khushni-ed-Dtheeb the 
other branch goes to the south, turning after li mile due east, 
gradually assuming the ajrpearance of an irrigating canal. 
Close to the southward, and passing within a few hundred vards 
ot this last stream is the bed of another old navigable one, the 
Arabs call this Abu Dibbis. It leaves the river 34 miles above 
Babel, and fl(jws close to the northward of a ridge of pebblv 
formation. It is very indistinct in places, the ground having at 
one time been a swamp. Numerous high banked canals seemed 
to have joined these two streams, taking the water of the 
northern into the southern one, alter its own mouth had become 
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pliolccd up or unn^od. This spot is al-^o called Kluislim-'*'(1- 
Jltheeb, and the old canals form a perfect network, ami ero-s 
one another in sneli confusion that it is with the £rreatest 
difficulty that the parent stream can he traced. It winds 
considerably, and has ruins on its lianks ; indeed, were it not for 
tht' debris on its banks and the abrupt emlinys of th.c hio-li- 
Iianked irripunts, it wisuld, in places, be impossibh^ to trai-e it. 

This stream must liave taken nearly all the water of the 
llujihrate.s (left by tlie Xahr 3ral]i:a). if it was not that rivm' 
itself. From tin' paucity of ruins on the Fnphratr's to tln^ 
southward of the Abu Ihbbis, and from tlie immense number on 
tliis stream, it v.'ouhl ap]>ear tliat the old Euphrates tlowed to 
the eastward of the pclFIy ridme wliicli i_‘xtcnds 13 uiiL s south- 
east and north-wisst. d’here is a narr()W pip between this ridye 
ami OIK' on the' ojiposite side of the present Euphrates, bi/twceii 
which tliat river flows. A canal miyht have been cut through 
this gap. whieli gradually cnlarp.'il till it took the whole of the 
river. AVhat would .seiun to make this pioliablc. is the fact 
that the old stream, whjch flowed to the eastward i.)f this ridge, 
appc'ars to have joined tin* present course of tlie Euphrates 
above Babel. 

Till' old IkkI of the stream I am now de.scribing- flows close to 
till' westward of Khan Bir Eunus, g-i.ies on with many twists 
and ruins, passing- close to the eastward of Kdian Haswa. where 
it bifurcates. The wi.-sti'ni branch goes down towards Babel, 
and the eastern, called Hitbl lliraliini (huld — a line), passes 
close to the westward of the huge moim'l called Tel Ibrahim. 
This seems to correspond with the K'nlir Kuthiyeh of Abul 
Feda, w'hieh. he says, hslt the Euphrates below the el Melck, 
and that it divided into two liranches. one going into a swampy 
country, and tin.' other ('Utering tin' Tigris below the el Melek. 
d’he western branch is called liv Chesneyed Bhivab.but though 
I asked many Arabs by wliat name it was known to them, they 
one and all said that it was generally called el DIutn, which 
iiK'ans a hard or raisi'd roadwav. 

I may here remark that there are several nami's in Chesnev’s 
Ma}) not to be met with now. Xotablv, the mounds of Bla- 
honied, near which he supposes the battle of Kunaxa to have 
lieen fought (Map Xo. VIll.), also the mounds he calls Ashik- 
wa-Mashukah, 10 miles below ilodain (vol. i. p. 5(J), names 
which I did not hear from the Arabs. 

The 3[utn, which is also called el-Khoor, or the channel, at 
the spot where it leaves the Hubl-Ibrahim, goes on, with 
various twists or fiends, towards Bab'd, near which it seems to 
rejoin the Euphrates, i^our miles from the fork, and on the 
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western bank of the stream, are mins, called Towaibeli. T]ics( 
are called the ruins of Kutha in C'liesney’s 3Iap. 

Towaibeh is not an uncoininon name for ruins built of sun- 
dried bricks. The u ord itself is, I bedicve, an Arabic diminutive 
of the I’urkish word Tabeah, or a fort of some kind. Akr l\uf, 
Akr-cl-CIherbi, Shaisheba, Towaibeh on the llutu, and another 
ruin, also called Towaibeh, 122- niib'S to the north-west of its 
namesake, have all the same cliaraeteri.Aics, and are the only 
ruins of the kind in this map. They have all a central solid 
tower of sun-dried bricks, with layers of reeds between the 
lavers of bricks. They are surrounded by ruins of kiln-baked 
bricks, and lime, and bitumen. Canals or streams have passed 
close t(5 them. They "ive ojie the idea of having been watch- 
towers, in the centre of the towns. 

Towaibeh is close to the eastward of the road between Baghdad 
and Hillah, and would strike the eve of any one passing. It is 
not quite four miles from Khan Haswa. On the ruins to the 
north-westward of the tower are two round knobs, which exactly 
have the appearance of a jxn-eh or Ciitranee to the building. 

There are very extensive but low ruins all about Towaibeh. 
From hero to the southern limit of the inap, the Ilutu has a 
great number of ruins on its banks. The plain to the eastward 
is covered for miles with debris of glass, pottery, glazed and 
imglazed, in such wonderful profu.sion, that however accustomed 
to the sight of ruuis, one cannot but feel astonishment. For 
miles a horse cannot take a step without treading on glass or 
glazed pottery, made with a skill that is now completely lost 
even to the workmen of the capital of Turkish Arabia. 

The other branch of this stream flows on (the present tense 
is only used for brevity), on with some very large ruins on its 
banks, till it reaches Tel Ibrabiiu, which mound, as I have 
already said, is the Kutha of dir. Bawlinson. After passing 
Tel Ibrahim, the Hubl seems, by Lieutenant Collingwood’s map, 
to have joined the Shat-cn-Xeel, and to have fallen into the 
Shat-el-Hye, a branch stuxim from the Tigris. 

The mound of Tel Ibrahim is ITJ miles to the north-eastward 
of Babel ; it is by far the largest mound in this part of Ileso- 
potamia, is 1000 yards in length, and about 00 feet high. 
Close to the south-westward is a smaller mound, on which is a 
tomb, from which the two mounds and the old stream now derive 
their names. In places where hyenas have made holes, and in 
places where rain has formed channels in its sides, the walls of 
the building are exposed. The surface is covered with more 
than the usual amount of debris of glass, pottery, and building 
material, and on one occasion, when I was riding across with 
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Colonel Keinball, we found vases full of debris of bones and 
earth. Ivntlia, according to Mr. Hawlinson (or Cutha as lie 
spells it), wu', the city peculiarly dedicated to Xergal or Mars 
(‘Ancient 3ronarchies,’ vol. i. page 172). Seppara, or Sephar- 
vaim, was, according to Mr. liawliiison, distant 20 miles by a 
direct route from Eabylon, and near Moseyb. There are no 
ruins of importance on the jiresent Euphrates in this neighbour- 
hood, whereas the old stream, now called El 3Iiitn. is lined with 
ruins. Is it not po-sible that Towaibch (the eastern one) might 
mark the ruins of Sep^iara or Sepharvaim ? 

That the Euphrates north of Eabylon did not now in one 
stream as it now tloes. is not only known from the ancient 
writers, but, c.Iso, from more modern historians and geograiihers, 
and the truth of their statement is borne out by the appearance 
of the country at tin* prc'cnt day. Herodotus says, that Xitocris. 
Queen of Eabylon. by digging channels above that city, made 
the river so winding that in its course it tou -hes three times 
at one and the same village in Assyria (Cary's Translation, 
p. bU). The deet of Ale.xandcr the Croat was, for a time, lust 
in the windings of the Euphrates. Even .<o late as the time of 
Thevenot, 2(K) years ago, the broad Euphrates was lost iii 
numerous channels carried across the country, ileanwolf, half 
a century later, says the river was not navigable lower doivu 
than a place called Eousvaiue (Kuthwaniyeh) ; beyond this 
there ^vere roeirs dangerous tor larger boats. As there are no 
rocks in this part of Mesr)i)otamia, he, doubtless, alludes to the 
bricks ami d d u'is oi buildings that lined the sides of the streams. 
He also says that, by clearing away the stone.', the Eipihratos 
might be made navigable to tlic Tigris. At Eous\aine, he says, 
the goods were laiuled and carried across to Baghdad, whence 
thev were conveyed by boat to Eusreh. He also states that the 
Euphrates divided it.'clf into so many channels that the pilots 
lost their way very frerjucntly. There is a ruined ]-;han, or 
caravanserai, calleil Mujdum. or 3Iukduin, close to the Euth- 
waniveh, where Ijoat-s still land lime and bitumen, brought from 
Hit for the Baghdad market, but such an indirect route for 
Eusreh is not necessary now. The word 31ukdum implies a 
place of bringing to. or tnaking fast to the shore. 

The Enjihrates has, from the nature of the country, always 
been the river from which the great irrigating can.als in tliis 
part of the country have been derived. Its bed is higher than 
that of the Tigris, and consecpieutly its water has been easily 
led over Mesopotamia. 

This accounts for the great changes that have taken place in 
the Euphrates even in modern times, whereas the Tigris has 
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apparently but sliplitly altered its course. At the present time 
it is witli great diiSiouity that boats of any size can ascend tbe • 
Euphrates at all. About 40 miles above its iunctimi with the 
Tigris the river is spread over a vast surface of country, and the 
channel in the low season is in places only two feet dceji. and 
not more than four yards across. This is a great inconvenience, 
but not an absolute impediment to boats ascending the river, as 
they generally take smaller Ijoats, into which they discharge 
their cargo at this spot, re-shipping it further on. ’When I 
descended the Euphrates, with Colonel Ivemball. in the spring 
of 186.3, our boat had frequently to be dragged through the 
mud, and the reeds were touching both sides, although .30 years 
ago the steamers of Chesney’s expedition jiassed up and down 
and fountl from 12 to 18 feet of water at this place. 

A comparatively small outlay of money would not only 
render the Euphrates navigable, but would, by allowing the 
banks to be cultivated, add immensely to the resources of the 
Pashalic. Besides this, Busreh would become a healthy toun 
instead of a haunt of dangerous fever. Although the country 
comprised iu our map is iu most places a barren vaste, where 
formerly most extensive cultivation existed, yet it is not entirely 
imcultivated No one nho has not seen the country can have 
an idea of the effect that water has on tlie soil. The descrip- 
tions given by Herodotus of the fertility of the soil seem but 
little exaggerated. 

The Turkish Government ado[its towards the cultivators a 
suicidal policy. It is not so much that the taxes are heavy, but 
the system of bribery and peculation carried on by the oificers 
<jf Government renders these taxes but a nominal part of the 
actual outlay. The present Pacha of Baghdad (Namik Pasha) 
is believed never to take a bribe, and is very severe to those 
against whom corruption is proved. But this is a most excep- 
tional case, and is mentioned by Tuiks oven with astonishment. 
In a country where an honest governor is a curiosity little im- 
provement can be looked for in the condition of either the soil 
or the people. 

Near Baghdad are largo fruit gardens which line the river- 
banks; the date-trees being the most valuable part of them. 
Cultivation is also carried on along the course of the river, the 
ground on the banks being irrigated by machines called churds; 
these are of very primitive construction. The water is drawn up 
in leather buckets by horses or oxen ; by an ingenious con- 
trivance these empty themselves as soon as they have arrived at 
the proper height ; the water is thence led over the country in 
.small channels. The fields so watered seldom exteiid more than 
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two miles from tlie river-Lauk. lieat and barley, besides 
millet, sesame, eastor-oil, cucumbers, melons, beans, and other 
vegetables, are chietly cultivated. 

A system of iriigation by canals from the Euphrates still 
exists, although but a parody on that carried on by the ancient 
occupiers of the soil. There are seven respectable-sized canals 
derived from the Euphrates in the area embraced by our map. 
These are generally farmed from the Government. Last year, 
I am given to understand, the income derived from them by the 
Government was as folio', vs ; — 
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About "20 kor.uis equal 
to 100 rupees. 


The amount of gain from the.se canals, as well as the income- 
derived by Government, is constantly lluctuating, and depends 
chietlv, in tin- first idace, on the enterprise and cajutal of the 
farmers. But their gain or loss depends upon the amount of 
the rise of tlie river, as well as tlie contingency of a flight 
of locusts, which sometimes devour whole fields in a few hours. 

I have seen the canals full of water in December, when much 
rain falls on tlie mountains, and a fresh comes down early. But 
the highest rise of the Euphrates is generally in IMay, and that 
of the'Tigris in April. 

The canals 1 have mentioned are from 7 to 15 yards broad at 
the mouth, and from b to lt> feet deep in the high season ; they 
extend into the middle of Jlesopotamia ; the water is led away 
from them in branch canals till tlie main stream is all absorbed. 
There are many large mounds scattereil about over the face of 
the country vh'ich 1 have not mentioned. A large mound called 
Tel Hubboos (from the word Hubbus, a prison), is IIT miles 
nearly due south from Ctesi[)hou. Ajeshiat, 7 miles south of 
Hubboos, and the same distance from Tel Ibraliim; Tel 
Dthubba (Hyena), close to tiic western point of the Hubl-es- 
Sukhr ; Tel Abu iShinacen (a watery plant v hich camels eat) on 
the Hubl Ibrahim and Abu Shiere (barley), both Sb miles from 
Tel Ibrahim, are all large ruins. The principal mounds are 
nearly all on old navigable canals ; some of these appear to have 
had this character till they reached a large ruin, and thence the 
water seems to have been absorbed by irrigants. It is imjjos- 
sible at present to judge what breadth these streams were, as 
the traces of them often vary, within a mile, from 2U to SO yards 
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iu width, but in few instances do they seem to have exceeded 
100 yards. 

The country is dotted all over with tomh^, u'enerally called 
Imams by the Arabs. Many of these are of (|nite modern date, 
bnt little respect seems to be shown for many of them by the 
Arabs, as the older ones are in ruins ; some, indeed, are only 
morlced by a heap of bricks and a name. 

There is a rather handsome Shiali shrine on the road to the 
Haj from Baglidad. It is close to Jloseyb, and is called 
A’,valad-el-Mnsleein, or children of Mnsleem. It has two rather 
pretty green domes. They are supposed to co\ or tlie graves of 
Ibrahim and Mahomed, sons (or grandsons, according to some) 
of Mnsleem, who was the nephew of Ali, son -in -law and 
cousin of the Prophet. Another tomb, to tlio eastward, 1^- mile, 
is that of Abu-el-Jassim or Kassim, who was tlie son of one of the 
Imams. There are many other tombs that vill not repay 
description. 

The small scale of T-T'otrin whicli tlie survey of Tlesopo- 
tamia is being taken, precludes the possilhlity of great detail. 
It, however, sufficiently answers tlie purpose, and a larger scale 
would require a longer time. I am aware of the many imjier- 
fections of the sheet which I have completed, but still hope it 
may bo of some small use in helping to elucidate works of 
valuable information, like the ‘ Ancient IMonarchies ’ (now being 
published) by Mr. Eawlinson. I have had no dillicnlties what- 
ever to contend against in doing this part of the survey, save, 
perhaps, in eliciting truthful answers to simple questions from 
the Arabs, who are always too ready to say what they tliiuk 
will be agreeable. 

I cannot close this paper w ithout offering my best thanks to 
Colonel Kemball, the Political Agent of Baghdad, who is always 
ready to place his knowdedge of the country at the dispositiwi of 
every one. 

Baghdad, Isi May, 1866. 


IX . — Description of Diarheltr. By E. J. Garden', Esq., E.e.g.S. 

dtcad, April 8, 1867. 

The town of Diarbekr is built upon the right bank of the 
Tigris, which rises high and precipitously above the river. It is 
surrounded by walls defended bv towers, some of which are 
rectangular, others semi-circular. ^ They are of various sizes and 
heights. Some of these are ornamented w ith sculptured desio-ns 
of lions, suns, &c., m high relief; likewise with Arabic'' or 
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Cufic iuscriptions, in very large cliaracters, also in relief. Many 
of these inscriptions are mneli worn by time, but the bigotry of 
the natives is a sad hiiidrauce to getting them copied. A terre- 
plein [mtervallum) runs all round the outside of the walls ; then 
a low wall, and a ditch beyond, where the nature of the ground 
allows of it. On the east, or I'iver .side, the walls are lower than 
elsewhere, being built upon the edge of a somewhat precipitous 
line of rock, the lace of which has furtlier been scarped to 
increase tlieir strength. The walls arc in a much better con- 
dition in some parts tlian in others. In many places, however, 
they begin to show a very dilapidated appearance, and will in a 
few years either fall down or require extensive repairs. At 
many points repairs have already been made, which are very 
plainly seen, especially on the river side, wliere the underlying 
rock has crumbled away, bringing down a portion of the 
masonry. On the inner side these walls are in a ruinous state. 
That the walls and to\vers have been erected at diflereut periods 
is apparent from the fragments of old buildings built into them 
at localities, and especially parts of the shafts of columns, the 
circular ends of which are to be seen in several places.* One 
semicircular tower on the north side is almost entirely con- 
structed of these latter remains; the black volcanic stone of 
which these columns are made forms a strong contrast with the 
other and lighter coloured materials. Betwemr the towers are 
smaller rectangular ones, which, besides acting as defences, 
served also as buttresses to strengthen the walls. IMany of the 
towers are of great antiquity, as can bo seen by the worn 
appearance of the outer facing of the stones of which they are 
built. Some of those had formerly buttresses at their bases 
to increase their strength ; these buttresses extended live or six 
feet on the outer side, and sloped olf to a height of from three 
to five feet above the ground. There were also small posterns 
at different points along the walls, which are now all built up. 
Wherever there is a precipice or sloping ground on the outside, 
the walls are lower than in other places where they are built 
upon the plain. A broad .street runs all round the touu between 
the walls and the houses. This, I presume, was a precaution 
adopted to facilitate the movements of bodies of troops, and 
prevent the occupants of the houses committing treason bv 
undermining the walls. 

* .Seifeddaulah (Qiiatreml-re, ‘ Histoire de Kasshid el din.’ Paris, 1836, vol. i. 
p. 331 nofc , who visited it in 1139, says: “Amida lay on a mountain, three Imnl 
dred feet high, on the west hank of the Tigris, and quite commanding the stream. 
The black walls, of mill-stoues, with which it is surrounded have not their equal" 
in the world. In Irak each one of these hewn stones as a mill-stone would be 
worth fifty gold pieces. tVithin the w alls,” he adds, “ are three springs which drive 
mills.” See Hitter's ‘ Erdkunde,’ Theil x. 
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The gates are four in number, and are very massive. The 
Itagh Kapi is on the north, tlie Itum (rioum) Kapi on the west, 
tiie 3Iarcliu Kapi on the south, and the Yeni Kapi on the east. 
There was a fifth, from the citadel to the river on the east side, 
l)ut it is now built up. On the inside of the L'agh Kapi is 
a budding, now in ruins, in the upper part of nhich are a 
number of arched and well-built niudows foi'ined of red tiles, 
nith (fufic inscriptions on the walls between them. Externally, 
and on each side of the gateway, which is lo^ver than tliat of the 
other entrances, is a small niche, and in the flanking to^vers tn o 
others ; the latter are apparently for sentinels. In the walls on 
the right-hand tower are some inscriptions ; amongst others 
a Greek one turned upside down, above which are two lions, 
verv rudely executed, like those at Kharput Castle. The left 
tower is decorated by two sculptured buiraloes, and an eagle, all 
of which are in a poor style ot art. Above, and on one side of 
the entrance, is a large stone cjnnou-ball ; and on the other 
a number of iron balls, massed together like a gigantic grape- 
shot, and fastened to the wall. The towers and walls at the 


iluin (Roum) gate, leading to Aleppo, facijig the westward, arc* 
very high, of great strength, and worthy of a visit. TVith 
reference to the name of this gate, we reatl in Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ 
that the Ottoman monarch was tcrmcsl the >Sultan of Roum. 
Each tower is well furnished with long narrow loopholes. The 
gateway is rectangular, with a straight lintel. Imiuediatelv 
above this is a scroll, shaped like the segment of a circle, ami, 
still higher, is an eagle, or hawk, stancling upon the horns of 
the skull of a conv or buffido, through the nasal oxtremitv 


of which latter hangs a ring or wreath. This, which is carved 
in stone, may be emblematical. Above, but extending the 
whole length of the lintel, is another scroll of Arabic or Cutic. 
One of these inscriptions bears the date " 559 of the ilegira.” 
On the inner side of each gate-post, high up, is carved a band 
supporting a wreath or ring. The outer gate is made eutirelv 
of iron, without any woodwork, and is formed of horizontal and 
perpendicular bars rivetted to thick plates with laro-e-headed 
bolts. The intervals between the bars are ornamented with 
various devices in the same metal, similarly fastened to the 
plates. The bars, as well as the padlocks for securing the <>ate 
vyhen shut, are massive, but very primitive in their construction. 
Hide chambers, or recesses inside the gateway, exist for the 
accommodation of the gate-keepers. The roof of the fmtewav 
is arched, and built ot narrow red tile.s, and is much higher than 
those of the others. The inner gate is of wood, strengthened 
with iron bars. Above the gateway are the remains of some 
dome-shaped chambers built of red tiles, arranged in an orna- 
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iiieutal style, but now in a rninons state. The battlements on 
the top of the wall are only 2 feet thick ; the walls are about 
1 T feet, although at some points they are less. Through the 
kindness of 3Ir. Holmes, the British consul, I am enabled to 
give the following nieasurenie'uts : — Height of the towers of the 
Bum (Bourn) gate. Go feet 6 inches ; height of the wall between 
the towers, d2 feet ; hedght of the wall adjoining the tou’ers, 
id feet ; breadth of the terre-plein, 1!) feet. The towers are 
large and rooiuv. and have three stages or stories, the h_) 0 ])holes 
of which, generally 5 in number, are arched over on the inside 
with red tiles, and resemble small caseinates. The defence of 
Ihe walls of the town was effected on the land side by two or 
more loopholes, ]iassages, or stories, built within the thickness 
of the walls, and extending from tower to tower. Access to 
these, as well as to the upper battlements, was maintained 
by flights of stone steps. The banquette running round the 
summit of the walls was, like that in the citadel of Erzerum, 
totally devoid of parapet towards the interior of the place, an 
extraordinary and uiun/i.-ountalile omission. 

Between the Hum (Bourn) and Mardin gates, the walls take 
a swecqi innards in the form of a ensconi, to (dear a raviing 
whiidi extends some way up towards them. The Harilin gate 
is diffcrmitly l.iuilt, there being but one immediate flanking 
tower to th(.‘ wi Award. The entrance, however, is shielded from 
outward view by a high and strongly built wall, beyond which 
the ground slopes off precipitously towards the river. The 
Yeni Eapi. or new gat(g was protected by a projecting flanking 
tower aiid a wall built ah.mg the edge of a precipice ; the 
defences on this side had formerly been further strengthened bv 
an outer gateway and tower, now in ruins. The descent to the 
river is zigzag, and vm-y steep. The gatt^s are lucked every 
iiight at sunset, and the keys are taken to the Saray, so that 
after that hour no traveller can obtain admission until leave 
lias been obtained through his conMil from the Pasha. 

The view of the town from the top of the Bum (Bourn) tjate 
is very good. Numerous mosques are distinctly seen, and "the 
extent of th(^ place is clearly ascertainable. Several ancient 
but ruined Iniildings are visilile, one having the ajipearance 
of a church or monastery, nith a portico, is very conspicuous. 
The mosques are luiilt of different coloured >tunes in havers ; 
some also are constructed of those materials, but varied with 
layers of tiles. Water is brought from a long ihstance to the 
westward by means of a v.atercourse covered in, and built of 
hewn stones cemented together. On nearing the town it flows 
along an aqiaaluet about to 4 feet wide, built of black 
volcanic stone, and raised on 27 rectangular piers, and as mauv 
semicircular arches, by which it is carried through the walls 
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between the Enin ami Dagli gates. Close to tliis point, inside 
tbe town, is a tank about 5 or 6 feet deep containing lisb, wbieb 
are considererl sacred, and wbieb is formed by a spring issuing 
forth from the rock.* * * § This must have been one of tbosi^ 
springs which supplied the town in former days, v.licn closely 
invested by an enemy. Outside the northern and we-~teru gat(‘s 
are the ice-pits of the town, the sides of ivliich are of stonework, 
and slope somewhat inwards. A thick layer of saman, or cliaff, 
is then laid don n, on which is 2>ilod the i.:e in the form of a 
cone, the whoh* lieing covered over with a thick coating of 
chaff, v’hich is said to keep out the air, and to absorb the 
internal moisture. Access is effected by Muall steps leading- 
down into the pits which are generally from 4 to 5 feet deep. 
The ice collectors are forced by the Governu'.ent to lay in large 
supplies, which are sold at moderate rates diu-ing the hot 
weather; othenvise they would limit tb-.'ir stock in order to 
enhance the value of the article by its scarcity. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Maltass, the Chaucelicr of the 
Consulate, I succeeded in getting copiedi a few of the inscrip- 
tions on the towers. The following translations bv M. Jaba, 
the Eussian consul at Erzerum, a distinguislmd lingnist and 
numismati.st, will gi^•e an idea of the probable naturf' of those 
not transcribed. 

Inscription on a tower near the afpu'duct, between the 
Dagh and Eiim gates : — 

O O 

“ lu tlio D!mie of a .gracious and merciful God. (dm- most jalorious master the 
Sultan, the king Saleh, Nedjm-cd-dunya vc-eddin, star ot the woiM .and of 
religion, the Iiead of l>lami.sm and of Mohammedans; Abiil-ferli .Vynb, son of 
the sultan and of the king of kings ; El-Mutcali Mohammed, devoted Servant of 
the jii'inco of the faithful ; Chedja-ed-din ; and beloro him, Jafer son of 
Mahmud-cl-Hah.be, built this edifice in the 03-1 year of the Hegira.'’ f 

Inscription on a tower between the Eum and Mardin 
gates : — 

“In the name of tiie gi-aciotis and merciful God. All power bcloiweth to 
God alone. Tliis was done by order of our lord the Sultan, the kint^Saleh, 
the wise, the just, the bulwark of victory, the support of the u’orld, X.asser-ed J 
dunya ve-ddiii the head of Lslamism and Jloliammedans, the clory of kinss and 
sultans, king of Emirs, beneficient light of the vast capital o7 the Khalifs, star 
of supremacy ; Abu-l-feth Mahomed, son of Mohammed Kara-Arshan, son of 
Sohmaii; Sokman sou of Tunsir, prince of the fii.tlu'ul. Mav God day by 
c.ay make his victories more dazzling, and increase liis power. May his capital 
city always prosper; may God she'd his blessing upon his country. In the 
year GO . ol tlie Hegira, this building was construct ed by the skilful Ibrahim- 
el-Halebi whom may the Most High guard to .all eternity".'’ § 

* Ammianus Marcellinus mentions this spring. 

t Here the king Saleh put the name of Nejm-ed-din, of the family of the Ayu- 
bites MilO reiped m Aleppo, whose supremacy he acknowletlfied. 

5 an* 'u c ’ ^ J^asr-ed-dunya or K.tsir-ed-dunya, &c. 

§ the Crince ._aleh Mahmud, having to recognise the supremacy of the Ayu- 
tes, -who reigned m Egypt and Syria, had their name stamped upon the coin and 
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Inscription on a tower near the Mardin gate, going to^yards 
the lium (Rouni) gate : — 

“111 till- name of the niacious ami merciful God, who is Almighty. 

“ By order of our loid the Sultan, the master Saleh, wise, iust, protector, 
warrior, coiiopieu.r. the pillar of justice, N^asser-ed-dunya vc-ddiu, the centre 
of islaiiiisui and of dlohanimedaus, the liuht of the coimlry, the glory of kings, 
and sultan^, the ];mg of Emirs, the sultan of Diarbekr, of Kum (Koum) and 
Armenia, tlie heaven ot lieavcns, the hero of the world, the king of Canitch in 
Tran, the submission of which had heeu notified by Kalaheck, Abu-l-feth 
dlahimid, son of Solimaii (SokmanV), son of Timsir, prince of the faithful; 
this buikling was encted by Behna, son of Ibrahim and t^eiki, according to the 
plan which tlie Icing Saleh himself supiplied.’’ * 

TLc:^!' iuseriptions Lelong to iSaleli i\Ialiiuud, a prince of the 
dynastv' of the Ortokides of Khayfa. This town was called 
liesn Khayfa, and known in the time of the Eomans by the 
name of Castrum Cephe. 

.Vll these iuscrijition.s were in the Arabic cbaracter, but the 
man who copied them could not exactly explain to what par- 
ticular towers they belonged. 

The citadel is placed at the north-east angle, and has two 
gates communicating with the town. In it is situated the Saray, 
a low, common-looking building, in a dilapidated state, in the 
I'ourt-yards of which arc two large plane-trees. On each side of 
the gateway of the Saray are the figures of animals sculptured 
in relief. Immediately opposite the Saray is a great mound, 
on w'hicli the Sahliebs or Sahibs, the former Mohammedan 
princes of the country, had their castle, but of which nothing 
remains but the foundation walls.f 

Adjoining the Saray is a high rectangular tower, built of 
black volcanic stone, to wbicli is attached a small mosque. This 
tower it is supposed was formerly the belfry of a Cliristian 
church. Both outside and inside the courtyard of the mosque 
are the tombs of several former pashas, as well as of members of 
their tamilies. Tho pivot-shaft of the staircase of the tower is 
rectangular, the ascent being arranged in divisions of three steps, 
with a landing-place, and so on. The view from the summit of 
the belfry embraces the whole town. 


on Iho monumental inscriptions ; they also caused public prayers to be offered up 
ill honour of them. This is the reason why the name of N asser-ed-dunya ve-ddin 
is mentioned liere. 

* The A\ ubite princes took the title of King of Rum (Eoimi) and Armenia. 
Here again occurs the name of Nasser-ed-dunya ve-ddin king of Damascus, whose 
supremacy Saleh Mahmud acknowledged. Banitch is the name which the pro- 
vince of Azerbijan bore formerly. It would appear that at this period the 
governor of Azerbijan, by name Kalabek, must have made his submission. 

The man v\ ho copied the above inscriptions could read the Cufic character, 
although he took down some in Arabic only; and having left Diarbekr the day he 
gave them to ilr. .Maltass. he could not be sent out again to get some Cufic ones. 

t See Ritter's ‘Erdkunde,’ Theil xi., 1844. 
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There are about fifty-seven mesjids and jauiis (mosques) in 
the town. A mosque has a menare, whereas a mesjid has none. 
3Ir. Maltass and myself visited the Ulu-jami, or Great Mosque, 
which thev say was originally a Chri.'tian church.* It has a 
sloping roof covered with sheets of lead, and on each side of the 
centre building is a a\ ing, thus forming three separate mosques 
for three of the four si-cts of iMohammedaus, the names of A\hich 
I Avas inforJiied are Hamiti, Schafe, Maleki, and Hambeli. In 
the front is a large quadrangle, Avhich is entered from the cast- 
Avard l)y an arclnvay, above Avhich arc carved figures of lions 
destroying other animals, but rudely executed. At the inner 
and opposite extremities of this quadrangle, eastward aiid Avest- 
Avard, is a faqade, consisting of a double row of columns, one 
above the other, and ten in number. The capitals of the lower 
columns are Corinthian, those of the ujiper are Avhat I should 
call Saracenic, possibly Byzantine, but handsomely ornamented. 
Each section of the shafts of the loAver columns is of a different 
coloured marble. Some of these columns, Avhich are quite plain, 
have tAvo sections, others three. The shafts of the upper roAvs 
of columns a].ipear to bo formed of single blocks ; and, although 
not so high as the loAver one.s, are each oriiamenteJ Avith traceries 
of a diffei-eut pattern carA'ed in high relief. Above the capitals of 
the lower row of columns at the eastern extremity is a border, 
consisting of bunches of grapes and vine-leaves. The traceries 
on the Avails between the columns liaA'e the appearance of being 
Saracenic or jAerhajis Byzantine. Araliic or Cufic inscriptions 
are introduced at different points. In the quadrangle are two 
ShadiraAA aus, built of Avood. Avith conical roofs, covered Avith 
sheets of lead.! At the north-Avest corner is a small mesjid, for 
the use of the fourth sect (Hambeli) of Mohammedans, although 
they say that at present there are only three sects here. East- 
Avard of, but close to, the Great Mosque is a large building 
called the Hassan Pasha khan or caravansaray. It is con- 
structed of layers of Avhite and black stone, Avhich have a good 
effect. 

We next Avent to the Chaldean church, the bishop of Avhich is 
a man of education, and speaks Italian. Wo Avent into the 

* Texier remarks, p. 21, part 3, of his work on Armenia, Persia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, that “One of the most curious monuments at Diarbekr (Amida) is the 
ancient palace which belon|ted, it is said, to Tigranes, but w hicli Sapor II. occu- 
pied. This monument consists of two parallel fai^ades, and of a vast edifice en 
rrt'nu-, which has been converted into a mosque. It is to this religious destination 
that the astonishing preservation of the edifice ought to be attiibuted. Each of 
the facades is adorned with two stories of columns of rare and costly marbles, and 
the sculpture denoted the workmanship of the third and fourth ceuturies. How- 
ever, all the arches of the lower story (rez-de-chaiisn'e) are eii ofjive, which proves 
that this kind of construction is more ancient than it is believed to be.“ 

t Sh'adirawan is a building where the faithful wash before entering the mosque. 
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church, which ^\■as like an Armenian fane, only somewhat 
cleaner. On the walls hung several pictures, but were almost 
uiulistinguishable from want of light. A priest, who spoke 
French, said that they had a library in the bisliop’s house, which 
contained some old manuscript books. Thence we went to an 
Armenian chapel, called Surp Gregorio (Saint Gregory). It 
was formerly called the Ivuchuk Kilisse, or Little Church ; but 
having been burnt down about forty years ago, it had been 
rebuilt on a somewhat larger scale. The walls and pillars sujt- 
porting the roof were of black volcanic stone. At tlie time of 
the fire a number of old manuscripts were also consumed. 

As I heard that a wedding was about to take place, I waited 
to see it. During the ceremony I was aecouimodated with a 
seat in an arm-chair inside the altar rails. Alien the coujde 
ajipeared at the door, they were kept standing outside, tlie 
bridegroom holding the left hand of the bride in his right. Hu 
was supported by a male friend, and she by two women, both of 
whom were desperately plain, and whose duty appeared to be to 
hold her up — a most necessary jiroeeeding, as slie wore on her 
head a pasteboard cap shaped like an liourglass, over wliich was 
thrown a long pink scarf reaching to her feet, and ornainentLd 
with tinsel, &e. A kerchief was tied ]-ound lier forehead and 
over her eyes. After being kept some time at the porch b}- a 
priest, they were allowed to enter, when the two males were 
each ]ireseuted with a long rose-coloured gown, which they put 
oil. Here, again, tliey were delayed some time by a priest, who 
repeated several praycr.s, whilst two or three boys inside were 
distributing short tallow dips to any who would liold them. A 
lane being formed, a boy commenced beating a metal tam- 
bourine. One of the priests — a jolly, though dirty-looking 
man, with a iiair of torn blue shalwars or trowsers and bare 
feet — took his station on one side and commenced a praver, to 
which the tambourine-beater made responses in a screaming- 
voice, and evidently to the full extent of his lungs, varying the 
noise every now and then by beating and shaking the metal 
tambourine. In tins way the couple advanced at a very slow 
pace, halting occasionally to allow the priest and his coadjutor 
to get through their parts, until they reached the altar. Here 
thev were placed in their jiroper position ; the man holding the 
girl’s right hand in his, and their heads bent forward, so that the 
edge of the pasteboard hourglass-like adornment, upon the head 
of the bride, touched the forehead of the bridegroom. The 
priest then bound another kerchief over the eyes of the bride, 
tying it behind. Having arranged this to his satisfaction, he 
laid between the two heads a cmciflx, which he gave to the 
bridegroom’s friend to hold. Whilst this was going on the tain- 
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bouriiie-beater took bis station on tbe raised platform of the 
altar, screaming out some oration at tbe top of bis voice ; after 
wbicb tbe officiating priest, attiring biinself in a long purjde 
govTi, and adorning bis bead witli a gilt crown, surmounted by 
a Maltese cross, took bis place in front of tbe cou])le, and read 
some prayers at a railroad pace out of a book. He was suc- 
ceeded by a very respectable, clean-looking old man, witb a 
white beard, whom I bad noticed on first entering tbe cburcb. 
This personage was attired in a long, dark-coloured cloak, witb a 
bood, wbicb be drew over bis bead. Ho tbeii read for a few 
minutes out of a book beld for bim by an attendant, after wbicb 
tbe ceremony was concluded by tbe coujde moving out of tbe 
cburcb at tbe same slow pace as they did on entering, baiting- 
every few paces to enable tbe priests to mumble some pravers. 
I saw tbe bridegroom, on first taking bis station, put soraetbiug 
(doubtless tbe nuptial ring) on tbe finger of tbe bride. He got 
remarkably pale towards the end of tbe ceremony, from standing 
so long in an unpleasant position ; and no doubt tbe bride felt 
equally uncomfortable. A number of spectators were in tbe 
cburcb, and, to show bow little respect they ba'.l for tbe place, 
one woman was knitting stockings. 

Tbe parties who were thus married belonged to the poorer 
class. 

Tbe red stratum overlying the rocky substratum, on wbicb 
Diarbekr was orignally built, now lies about 1() feet beneath 
tbe present surface of the ground ; so that, to discover any relics 
of antirpiity, it would be necessary to excavate l.ielow that deptli. 
The reason of this increase of soil is, that w ben a bouse fell or 
was destroyed, another was built upon its ruins. Some work- 
men engaged in digging a tank in tbe garden of the Consulate 
discovered four walls of stone built in tbe form of a srpiare ; tbe^' 
also found some fragments of a mosaic pavement formed of 
pieces of difterent rocks in tbe neighbourhood and arranged in 
a bed of cement. These fragments uere lying on their sides, 
thereby showing that tbe mosaic-work bad been disturbed and 
destroyed at some former period. 

The Mohammedans of Diarbekr are considered to be tbe 
most fanatical in tbe counti’y, but it was extraordinary vbat 
the presence of our Consul, even during the short space of two 
years, bad effected.* Previously to his arrival European women 
did not dare to show themselves in the streets, but were com- 
pelled to be muffled up in the native manner ; and altbuugli 
even now tbe ladies wear their veils, they are able to appear in 
bonnets. 


My visit to Diarbekr was in 1856 - 7 . 
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Witli ilio cxfcptioii of an occasional visit to the .linerieau 
Missionaries, the hulies of the Consul's famil}* could take no 
exercise ex<'ept on Jiorseback, which they generally did uhen 
the weather permitted. The appearance on horsel)ack of 
European ladies oc('-asioned no small curiosity and astoui-<limeiit 
among the native women, who had never seen females riding on 
side-saddles. It was imagined that our M'esteru women had 
only one leg, the fair ec|uestriaus in Turkey being accustomed 
to ride astride like men. Come along,” one woman was heard 
to sa)' to anotlier, •• and sec a lady with only one leg riding on 
horseback.” 

One dav the Consul's drapoinuti brought his daughter dressed 
up for us to see. On her head she t\ore a ftos or fez, the 
tassels of wliich. instead of hanging down loosely, w(‘re spread 
out aii'l sou 11 down to the front of her cap. On the flat part 
were sewn three ro\vs of small gold heshlili^ (live-piastre pa. ces). 
Hound ln‘r forehead was tied a coloured kerchief, and over 
this a hiindcmi v. ith ear-lappets. TIk' handeau was compcised of 
pearls uitli a centre ornament of pearls, emeralds, and rubies, 
and, attached to tiie bottom of it. uere loops of small pearls and 
pendants of emeredds and rubies, tsome stones of tlie hitter 
were also mounted and let in amongst tlie jicarls forming the 
handeau. The ear-la[i[>ets were of 2->earIs with a centre orna- 
ment of emeralds and rubies, and edged all round with small 
gold coins. The strings wliicb fastened the handeau- of jiearls 
beiiind the head Imng down in front on each side of the bosom, 
and were also ornaiiieuted with small gold Z/Ls/i/Jrs. Her dress 
consisted of a pair of slialwars (Fatima tl•ow^ers), a high 
clieiaisette of nunlin embroidered with S])rigs of red and gi-eon 
fioss-silk, over which was a jiclisse of bluc-lilae satin with long, 
full hanging sleeves. The jielisse was edged with gold lace and 
cord, and cut away in front so as to show the swelling of the 
bosom and the niiisliu clieniiseifc, and reaching down to the 
heels, rpiite concealing tho trowsers. Hound the wai^t was a 
red silk net >carf. Over her pelisse she wore a sliort jacket of 
cloth embroidered with gold-thread. Hound her neck and 
hanging down in front were three chains, two of tvliich were of 
unequal lengths, and were comjioscd of gold eoins of difleront 
value, both in and out of pireseiit eireiilatiou. Tile third cliain 
Avas the longest, and Avas made of festoons of })earls aud small 
gold ornaments of open Avork, manufactured at Fiarbekr, to 
which Avere attachetl three charms. The centre one, Avhich liuug 
down beloAV her middle, consisted of a large piece of cornelian 
or agate enclosed in an ornamental gold case mounted Avith 
rubies and emeralds. The other tAvo Avere of embossed gold. 
She wore coloured Avorsted or AAOolleu socks of uatiA^e maun- 
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fiicture. She liad left her slippers outside the door. Over her 
head and shoulders she wore a lisfht-bluc net veil spangled with 
o-ijld-leaf and bordered with a fringe of gold-thread, which wa> 
rather M'eighty. This veil hung down and covered her body. 
Slie said the landeau on her head was heavy and made it ache. 
Her father valued her dress at 1.1,000 piastres, lujaz para (white 
nionevl, which, at 110 piastres to the 11. sterling, British cur- 
rency. would amount to about loo/, los. -!(/. 

Biarbehr is one of the stations of the American mission. I 
found three gentlemen of that admirable institution located 
here, all of whom were married. The members of the church 
amounted to d9, the general congregation to between 2o0 and 
oOO. Of these about GO were women. The school was attended 
bv some bO tjoys and girls. These are kejit se])arate. Two 
native teachers assisted the missionaries. Upon one oceasimi 
that I attended their religious services the congregation was 
very numerous, there being nearly TOO p(‘rsons present. Several 
women could read and a few write, and more were learning. 
Altogether the prosjiects of success in the missionary tiehl at 
Diarbckr were very encouraging. 

The American missionaries har'c been sent to the native 
Christians, and not to the Mohammedans. Thev have been 
enjoined — and it is their policy, as well as safety—not to 
meddle with the latter. 

About the mouth of ^lay, when the heat commences, the rich 
inhabitants of Iharbekr leave the town and rejaiir to their 
kiosks or country residences. Their mode of rural life consists 
in rising very early, when all business and out-door exercises 
-are gone through between the hours of 1 and !> o’clock A.3I. 
The rest of the day is occupied in reading, writing, or trans- 
acting such business as can be earned on within doors, bathing, 
sleeping, &e. .July and August are the most oppressively hot 
months of the year. 

The productions of the paslialilv of Diarbekr. consist of corn, 
wax, sesama-seed, cotton, silk, wool, goat’s-hair or tiftik, gum 
tragacanth, &c. The scsania-seed is not extensivelv cultivated 
here, as it is said that not more than one crop in twenty can be 
relied upon. It is grown extensively lower down on the borders 
of the desert, and is greatly used, having no smell, for cooking 
purposes and lamps instead of fish-oil. "The people eat it, and 
even make sweetmeats Avith the residue, called Jialiva, which is 
mixed Avith honey, &c. 

In the vicinity of Diarbekr, on the plains, there are Avild pigs, 
hares, foxes, wolves, jackals, martin-cats, ducks, teal, Avidgeon, 
three kinds of partridges (grey, red-legged, and another sort 
Avith yelloAV legs), snipes, Avoodeocks, sandpipers, and large and 
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small Imstarfls. lu tlie mi nintaiiis. ln'ars, '■r-vc-ml sorts of deor, 
the ibex, and wild goat. Tlic sport therefore is verv good and 
varied, as the above will show. I went out three times with 
the Consul, 3rr. Holmes, and saw cnonah to eonvinec me that 
those who are fond of sport will find plenty of it in this ueigh- 
honrhood. 

The great cni-se of all these OriciiPd towns is the filth of the 
streets. This disgusting feature deiiiondratcs the apathy and 
indifference of the authorities to the sanitary condition of the 
town. In some places uithin the nails the .stench arising from 
deposits of filth is abominable. A traveller would imagine that 
cleanliness did not form part of the 3Iohainmedau cre'ed, whereas 
particular stress is laid upon the injunctions with regard to 
‘ observance of purity and decorum. 


X. — On Dr. Livinysfo/tes last Journey, an I the prolaUe 
rUimate Sources of the Xile. By Alex. Geo. Fixdlay, 

E.II.G.S. 

iita \ June 3, 1807. 

The object of tliese remarks will he to demonstrate, as far a.s 
it i.5 possible to do so inferentially, that Dr. Livingstone lias 
reached, or wa.« about to enter, the .southern limits of the basin 
of the Xile when the last painful news of liim was forwarded 
from Africa. 

I wish til })remi,se that this eonclnsion is the re.sidt of a loii"- 
■standiug couvietion that Lake Tanganyika would soiih' day 
prove to be the southern re.servoir of the Xile. I arrived at 
this when I was very much engaged witli Captains Burton and 
Hpeke, in IS.Ih. in discussing and calculating the verv copious 
and most excellent data brought liome by their noblv completed 
expedition of l85d-9. Thi." fir.A East African expedition lias 
had scant justice done to it of late, seeing that it was the first 
harve.^t. and that by much the most abundant one, of those 
brilliant discoveries in Eastern Africa so eminently fostered by 
the Eoyal Geographical Society. 

Xo apology is needed for iutroducing this topic at the present 
moment, or tor considering the last journey of Dr, Livinf stone, 
our noble explorer, to whom so many of ns are united by the 
ties of friendshi]). The frsf despatch from the interior, which 
we had been anxiously awaiting, w’ould, I believed, have defini- 
tively settled the cpiestion I am about to propose. 
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The points I wish to insist on are these : — 

1. That Dr. Livingstone has determined that the Tangan- 

yika Lake has no connexion with the Nyassa Lake : 

2. That all known testimony makes the river run into the 

south end of the Tanganyika Lake : 

3. That it muhi have an outlet, and that is probably to the 

north. 

4. That the observations of Sir Samuel Laker, as com- 

pared nith those of Captain Speke, make the Albert 
ISTyanza on the same level with the Tanganyika 
Lake ; and further, that the two lakes join oacli 
other ; 

f). Therefore, the streams which fl(jw north-westward from 
tho mountains at the head of the Nyassa Lake 
contain the true sources of the Nile. 

The following notes will refer exclusively to the physical 
geography of the region ; and in the first place I would advance, 
as an axiom, that the accounts given by older authors should 
be judged by the light of recent and jmsitive knowledge, and 
not be arrang(xl according to the imperfect reports of incom- 
petent travellers, or the vague ideas gained from nativ(' report. 

Captain lb F. Burton, who sliouhl claim the disco\ ery of the 
Tanganyika Lake, has argued against his first decision, and 
gives many reasons now for making the lake flow to the north- 
ward (see ' Journal Loyal Geographical Society,’ vol. xxxv.. 
18(Jd, jip. 1-15). 4Vhat follows will be supplementary to that, 
and based chiefly on facts more recently acquired. 

I trust that the subject will be made intelligible to the 
reader l>y the aid of the diagrams appended to this, which are 
placed in juxtaposition, and show' the diflerent views which have 
been formed. 

To commence with the southernmost portion of our subject. 
Lake Xyassa, as is well know n, was first seen by Dr. Living- 
stone Scqjtember 16th, 18.59.* He had followed up the im- 
portant Liver Shire to its outlet from the lake. It was after- 
wards visited by the unfortunate Dr. Loscher, who readied it 
from Ivilwa on November 19th,t two mouths after Dr. Living- 
stone had r isited it. Dr. Loscher was murdered a short distance 
from the east shore of the lake in about lat. 12^ 40' s. 

The lake is very deep, possibly' much exceeding 116 fathoms, 
and has the deep blue or indigo tint of the Indian Ocean — a 


* Dr. LiTingstone, ‘ The Zambesi and its Tributaries,’ p. 123. 
t Despatch from Lieutenant-Colonel Tiigb}-, July 15, 1806. , 
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sufficient proof of its great deptli.* The eastern shore has not 
been seen, but it is kno^rn to be limited on that side by lofty 
mountains. On the west the beautiful tree-covered heights, 
probably 4000 to 5000 feet high, arc the edges of table-lands, 
through whicli How five rivers, the only affluents on this side. 
These, with ^vhat othei’s enter it from the east and north, will 
be sufficient to account for the annual rise of the lake (about 
3 feet) in January and for the flow of the Shire. 

The northern end of tlie lake is of tlie greatest interest 
in relation to the question now under considei-atiou. It was 
rdsited, as is well known, by Dr, Livingstone’s expedition a 
second time in October, ISGl. Dr. Livingstone and his party 
landed near its north-east extreme in hit. 11° 32', leaving Dr. 
Kirk and Charles Livingstone in their boat.f The land party 
struck inland on approaching the foot of the mountains, which 
rise abruptly from tlio lake. They encountered a body of tire 
dreaded 2Iazitu, the effects of whose terrible warfare on the 
natives had Ireen before observed. The boat party got sepa- 
rated from them for four days, and reached about lat. 11° 20' s., 
aud saw about 20 miles still further north, or to about lat. 
11° s. 

The published narrative, and still more the cour-ersations, of 
Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kii'k lead to the incontrovertible con- 
clusion that no river of considerable magnitude ENTERS the 
north end of the Nyassa Lake. From the height of at least 
1000 feet, over which the land party toiled, the dark mountain 
masses on both sides of the lake were seen closing in. At this 
elevation the view extended at least as far as that from the 
boats; and it was beheved the end of the lake lies on the 
southern borders of 10°, or the northern limits of 11° s. lat. 
Native testimony, also, whatever weight that may have, confirms 
this view. 

“ Maukambira (the chief of the place where Dr. Livingstune landed, with'n 
4.5 miles of the presumed head of the Lake) had never heard of any large river 
in the north, and even denied its existence altogether ; giving us, at the same 
time, the names of the difl'erent halting-places round the head of the lake and 
the number of days required to reach the coast opposite his village, which 
corresponded, as nearly as we could judge, with the distance at which wo have 
placed its eud.‘ f 

All other native testimony, too, tends in the same direction. 
Every native questioned by Drs. Livingstone and Kirk assured 
them that no large stream entered the lake, but that two small 
rivers alone enter the lake from the north. Dr. Kirk says that 


* ‘ The Zambesi aud its Tributaries,’ pp. 369-3ri. 
t Ibid., p. 381. J Ibid., p. 390, 
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one of tlicm was named Eovu, meaning ‘•'rh'er,” and the other 
a small river coming in from a marsh.* 

The settlement of this point in the jihysical geography of 
East Africa carries with it tlie conclusion as to the water- 
parting of the whole of the river systems between the Zam- 
besi and the Nile. For, should any river £ill into the north 
end of Lake Xyassa, it must be a very largo one ; draining, as 
it must do, an area of at least 300,000 square British miles, 
or a country as large as England and France coinl lined. 

Fr. Livingstone’s first journeys to the Nyassa Lake, therefore, 
did all but conclusively determine that Lake Tanganyika has 
no outlet to the southward. 

It has been frequently argued, and especially by Captain 
Speke, that the Tanganyika Lake drained into the Nyassa. 
Their relative levels, as tar as is known, would admit of such 
a theory. I )r. Kirk’s careful and satisfactory observations, in 
August to October, ISGO, make Lake Xyassa to be 1.122 feet 
above the sea : a much lower elevation than that previously 
assigned to it, and id least 300 feet, and possibly 1300 feet, 
below Tanganyika I.ake.f 

Xow, as Dr. Livingstone’s journey hud, for one of its primary 
objects, the determination of this imjiortant point, it may bo 
inferred tluit his last journey confirmed his previous convictions. 
We know tliat he had crossed a marsh, which ^\■as found to 
stretcli farther north than he had previously seen, and then con- 
tinued his journey veshmrcl. If this marsh had been traversed 
by the course of a large river, such as the requirements of the 
case lead to the certain inference, he would have followed up 
this important feeder to the iioD/arard, and traced its connexion, 
if any, with the northern lake, or till its character was really 
determined. J 

Therefore, I hold it to be a point now settled beyond con- 
troversy, tliat Dr. Livingstone has determined that Lake Nyassa 
and Lake Tanganyika have no connexion witli each other ; and 
by that decision has also determined, in a great measure, where 
we are to look for the true sources of that still mysterious 
Nile ; for it will be shown that there are all but insuperable diffi- 

* See Dr. Kirk in ‘Proceedings,’ 1864, vol. vii. p. 261 . 

t See ‘ Journal,’ 1865, toI. xxxt. pp. 168, 169. 

% The expedition commanded by Mr. Young determined that Dr. Livingstone 
passed round the south end of Lake Nyassa, instead of to the north of it, as was 
supposed by Dr. Kirk, and as was fully expected he would do, in order to settle, 
finally, this important point. This does not affect the problem here proposed. 
Dr. Livingstone either obtained further knowledge of the north end of the lake 
on his last journey, or he was so fully convinced, on his previous explorations, that 
It had no connexion with Tanganyika Lake, that he considered the point as beyond 
question. 
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culties in accounting for the drainage of Lake Tanganyika to 
the Atlantic, through the Congo, on the one hand, or” to the 
Indian Ocean, by the Jlufiji or other river, on the other. 

Besides this satisfactory evidence of the non-connexion of tlie 
Tanganyika with the Nyassa Lake, there is another, quoted 
by Captain Burton, which may here be repeated. IJr. Kirk 
says, Among the few natural specimens })reser^■ed by Captain 
Burton was a small collection of shells from Tanganyika. Di'. 
Kirk brought some from Nyassa. Between them there is no 
com III i( Hit 1/ of sjpeciLS, while both contain many new forms. 
Among those from Nyassa i.s one of a type for the first time 
observed in .Vfriea, and, being large and handsome, it could not 
easily have been overlooked were it present in Tanganyika. 
On the other hand, Capdain Burton’s collection possesses” one 
species eoiumou on the Kile, and unknown on t!ie Xvassa.” * 
In the paucity of our knowledge of the lake regions einiy fact 
is impiortant towards forming a conclusion, and this one must be 
added to the other evidence of the non-connexion of the two lakes. 

We assume, then, that if it is argued we have no direct 
evidence that this fact is positively determined, that every 
weight of argument is in fovour of such a conclusion. 

The SECOND point in our subject is the direction of the 
streams running south of the Tanganyika Lake. 

The distance from the north end of Lake Kyassa to the 
reported southern part of Lake Tanganyika is about 340 or o.30 
miles, and the direction is N. 5.5^ w. Of the country immediately 
iiiterveuiiig we know nothing but from very imperfect native 
report. About the mouutaiuous country further west we have 
more inforiiiatiijn, several important routes having tra\-ersed it. 

First, from Dr. Livingstone. After having explored the 
western shore of Lake Nyassa, he started from about its centre 
in Sepdeinber, 1803, for the west, a period of the year too lati- 
to accuni[)Iish any great exploration. But ho succeeded in 
determining one very important point — the position of the 
water-parting of the rivers flowing into Kyassa, and those 
flowing westward. At his farthest pioint at L'hinangas, in lat. 
12 ' 4‘i' s., and at 8.5 miles in direct distance from the lake, 
he reached the summit of the dividing range ; granitic massc.s 
lay arouml it, aud in the north ajipearcd a heap of bin,- 
mountains. t The elevation is not mentioned, but it must 
have been considerable, for the puercing winds had an extra- 
ordinary effect on his followers, one of whom died from the 
efl’ect of the air. 


* See ' Jourual,’ vol. xxxv. pp. 2, 3. 

•f ‘ The Zambesi and its Tributaries,’ pp. 51G, OCS. 
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In tlieir progress westward they heard a good deal from tlie 
travelled Babisa and Arabs, who knew the country well, of a 
small lake called Bemba. 

“ As we proceeded west, we passed over tire sources not only of tlie Loane;\va 
(of the Maravi flowing: into the Zambesi) hut ol another stream called iloitawa 
or Moitala, which was represented to be the main feeder ol Lake Bemba. 
This would be ot little imiiortance, but for the lact that the considerable river 
Luaptila, Ol Loapiila, is said to flow out of Bemba to the westward, and then 
to si^read out into another and much lare;er lake, named Jlueto or Yloelo. 
Flowing still fartlier, the Luaptila forms Lake Mofue, or Jlofu ; and after this 
it is said tu iiass the town of Cazumbe, beud to the north, and enter Lake 
Tanganyika." 

It is very much to be regretted that this important point 
was not further examined. The approach of the rainy season 
and the recall of the exjicdition caused it to bo abandoned, and 
a hasty return to the Lake Ayassa, and tltenco to Europe, has 
closed this interesting tojiic for the present. 

Beyond the point attained by Dr. Livingstone no recent 
traveller has penetrated ; but further to the tvestward several 
expeditions have passed from the Bortnguese settlements on 
the Zambesi to within a very few miles of tlie probable southern 
end of the Tanganyika I.ake. The chief of these are cited, not 
as novelties, for they liave been often cpioted, but because the 
present moment invests them ivith a stronger interest. 

A Portuguese colonist from Goa, Gon^alo Gaetano Pereira,* 
had sent from Tette more than one trading mission to the 
Cazembe prior to 17SG, and in tliat year sent his son, Ilauoel 
Pereira, in charge of a mission to the same jiotontate. The 
accounts given by these enterprising tnen, as related liy Dr. de 
Lacerda in his preliminary notes to the account of liis expe- 
dition, contain many geographical featmes of importance to our 
present subject. 

Manoe] Gaetano Pereira, the sou, started in nlav, 178(!. with 
his own slaves and the Dluizas who had brought down the 
Cazembe’s ivory the year before ; and after traversing the land 
of the Ilaruvi— a term by which the great lake (Ayassa) was 
then known to geograpliers — was forty-fivo days in rctiching 
the Aroangua Kiver, the stream whose head-waters were found 
by Dr. Livingstone in September, 186.3, and then called the 
Loangwa or Ziimbo, the latter mime from the place tvhere it 
falls into the Zambesi 220 miles above Tette. In twenty days 
more he struck another river, called Zambeze, of which Dr. 


* Belated in the introduction to Dr. de Lacerda’s Narrative, published in the 
Anuy^s Mantimop Lisbon, 1S41, &c. 1 have availed m 3 self of a MS. transla- 

lon, b 3 Captain Burton, ot this important work, now invested with a peculiar 

intprpsf * 
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Laccrda says, ‘‘From the information of the people I venture 
to say that it is not our Zanibeze, or any of its influents from 
the Xire (Shire) river upwards. The Zambeze of the Iluizas 
hows to the right hand of those crossing it from Tete, and falls 
into other streams but he makes some confusion afterwards 
in _ the lakes into which it runs, “llanoers party travelled 
thirty days from the river to the King’s capital, crossed some 
deserts, and sj^eut a day fording a lake waist deep. This body 
of water is drained by hco channels, one to the Zambeze, the 
other to the Murusura Eiver, which passes the royal residence.” 
What follows is almost unintelligible, at least with our present 
kno^vlcdge, but it is directly confirmatory of wdiat Dr. Livin"- 
stoue has heard so recently. 

In the further expedition to the father of the Cazembe chief, 
3Iuata-\a-Xovo, to the north-west, the route apjiears to cross 
some of the affluents of the Luapula Kiver, which it could be 
demonstrated, as far as our imperfect knowledge goes, flows to 
the north-east and east. 

By much the most important geographical exploration of this 
country, next to that of Dr. Ijivingstono, was that made bv order 
of the Portuguese GoA crnment in 1798-9, under Dr. F. J. M. 
de Lacerda o Almeida, who was no ordinary man. lie was a 
Brazilian by birth, but graduated at Coimbra", whore he became 
a Doctor of Mathematics. Ho was appointed astronomer to the 
King of Portugal, and left Ifisbon in January, 1780, to lay 
down the frontier line of the great South American colony. 
He returned to Lisbon in 1790, and afterwards wont to Africa 
by royal command, on a mission to the Cazembe. 

The important mission of l)r. do Lacerda left Tetto for the 
country of the Cazembe on July 3, 1798. The object of this 
costly and noble undertaking was, as he tells us, to ascertain if 
Central Africa contains any mountain capable of sending forth 
the Cunene River, which falls into the Atlantic ;i little below 
Cabo Xegro, and to find a short and easy communication over- 
land from Portugal to the Rios de Sena, and especiallv to seek 
the means of bringing these infidels into the bosom of the 
Church. In the instructions wliich he i.ssued to his officers, to 
be followed in case of hi.s own death, he makes especial mention 
of the ■■ Zambeze,” reported by the Pereiras ; and directs that 
if it should flow to the right (that is, eastward) they would 
do well to descend it to ascertain whether it falls into the Shire, 
but if to the left or westward, it may be the Cunene, a river 
which Dr. de Lacerda had endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to ex- 
plore in 1798, and then it is to be followed down to its mouth, 
and thence find their way to BengueUa, The same method of 
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proceeding is laid down with respect to the river flowing past 
the Cazembe’s caijital. 

Dr. de Lacerda e Almeida was most liberally and honourably 
treated by the Court of Portugal. He was made governor of 
the Eios de Sena, in the captaincy of Mozambique, and had a 
retinue far too large for such an expedition. The second in 
command was a chaplain, and with him were five other civilians 
and five military subordinates, five other officers, and fifty men- 
at-arms as an escort. Tliis large and unmanageable party, with 
the crowd of negroes and nogre^ses as porters, caused the greatest 
annoyance to the two leaders, and linally thwarted the chief 
object of the mission, that of crossing Africa from east to west. 

The expedition started, as before stated, on July 3, 1798, and 
reached the northern Aruangoa lliver at tire end of August ; 
on the 30th they reached the Serra Mucliingua, which he 
named Antonina, in honour of the Prince, fixing astronomically 
a point about 70 miles south-eastward of it, Mazavamba, in 
lat. 12° 33', long. 32° IS' lo". This very important position 
gives us a perfect clue to the course tal^en by the expedition, 
and the ap^iroxiinate position of the important 3Iuchingua or 
Maxinga Itange, probably a continuation of that seen by Dr. 
Livingstone north-west from Lake Xyassa, and wliich also 
may be the dividing range of the waters which flow towards 
the' Zainbezo on the south and those which jrass through the 
Cazembe’s country to the northward. Dr. do Lacerda afterwards 
speaks of the desolate and rugged country they traversed and 
the cold they suffered from, whicli indicates a lolty region. 

On September 10th tliey reached the northern Zambeze 
Eiver, and here they made some geogra 2 )hical difficulty. I 
quote Dr. de Lacerda : — 

“ My priucipal desire being to obtain exact geographical notes of the size 
and the direction of all streams crossed between Tetc and the CazenibeV 
country, and from the latter to Angola, I laboured to extract information 
from different Muize Caffres, and from Blanoel Gaetano Pereiia, making 
repeated and compared inquiries to avoid eiTors arising from strange languages. 
All uniformly and repeatedly assured me that the Zambeze (Chambeze) and 
the Rugurue River ran to the lUouT of one travelling to the Cazembe. Pereira 
confirmed this information, from which I infer that ho does not know his 
right from his left hand.” 

Again : 

“ To-day (Sept. 11, 1798) I sent to inquire about the course of the Zambeze 
of sundry Mussucumos, a tribe mixed with the Muizas, some vassals ol 
Cazembe (these wore my informants) and others independent: all said that 
it trends to the river which runs by the city of the Cazembe, — w'hatever bo 
the worth of their information, which at present I neither allow nor disallow.'’ 

Now nothing can be more circumstantial or direct than this 
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information, that the rirers (which Gamitto says first flow to the 
west) ultimately join that running northward past the Cazembe’s 
city — the Luapula or Guapula Kiver. 

When this is connected with what is related by Dr. Ijiving- 
stone, of the streams flowing westward from \\hat is probably 
the westernmost spur of the great Maxinga Mountains, and 
which is further confirmed by the uudeviating testimony ob- 
tained further north, it seems that it would be a perfectly fair 
inference to state that Dr. Livingstone had seen and crossed the 
head-waters of one or other of the streams which flow toward 
the Cazeinbe country. 

The position of the crossing of this northern Zambeze by Dr. 
de Lacerda is well ascertained, for on September 21st, 179S, 
eleven days afterwards, he observed an immersion of Jupiter’s 
first satellite, which gave him the longitude of oO^ 1' -io" e., 
this was in lat. 10^ 2U' 33", and was his last astronomical 
observation. The place he calls Mouro Achinto, which Gamitto 
says was the name (jf the village chief. AVlien Monteiro was 
here October 13, 1331, it was called by the name 3Iessire 
Chirumba.* 

Dr. do Lacerda’s further journey to the Cazembe’s cajfital is a 
narrative of his personal sufferings. He passed near to a great 
lake on his left hand (westward), which has been called Chama; 
but this was the name of tlui district (it is also called the Shuia 
Lake), and reached Luceuda October 3, 1798, worn out with 
fever and anxiety. Thus died this most excellent man and 
accumpli>hed traveller. Had his life been spared, we should 
most probably have had a much more perfect knowledge of the 
physical geography of this im})Ortant region. His followers 
returned lo Tette under the guidance of the chaplain. 

The next travellers in this region who give any clear account 
of the countiw’ are Jlajor Jose JIanoel Correa Jlonteiro, as related 
by his companion Major A. C. 1’. Gamitto, who went on a mis- 
si(m t(j the capital of the Cazembe — Lunda or Lucenda, in 
1831-2. t Major Gamitto’s itinerary is little more than a recital 
of the rivers and hills they crossed ; but few' other geographical 
details are found. This undertaking was set on foot from a 
similar cause to that of Dr. Lacerda. Towards the close of 1830 
a cafila of Cazembes arrived at Tette with ivory for sale, f This 
led the governor of Sena to appoint the above-named officers on 


* ‘ O Muata Cazembe,' p. 19G. 

t ‘ O Muata Cazembe, e os povos, &c., da Africa Austral ; Diario da Expedi^’ao 
Portugueza coiumandada pelo Major Monteiro, e redigido pelo Major A. C. P. 
Gamitto. Lisbtta, 1854.’ 

t ‘O Muata Cazembe,’ p. xriii. 
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this embassy. They started June 1, 1831, and followed the 
same general line of march described by Dr. de Lacerda. 

On September 19th they crossed the Serra Muxinga,* called 
by Dr. de Lacerda Muchingua, and named by him the Cordel- 
heira Antonina. No estimate is given of its height ; but it must 
be exceedingly lofty, for on the second day of their ascent they 
marched a league, continually asceudiug to the ridge of the 
mountain, where the pass was obstructed by an immense rock, 
like a portal to the defile. The direct route lay through a 
natural aperture, 2^ feet in diameter, in tliis rock, or else around 
it, over a terrible and dangerous precipice. This passed, they 
came upon a difficult and elevated desert country, where they 
suffered much from hunger. 

On their return they reached the Serra Muxingua on August 
10, 1832, and give a longer account of it. It stands as it were 
alone, rising at once abruptly and very steeply from the table- 
land, but traver.-es an immense extent of country. It was 
estimated to reach an elevation above the sea of a league (Por- 
tuguese, or about 19,700 feet). Its head was nearly always 
enveloped in clouds, but no sign of snow or ice was visible or 
reported. The lieight, ni-obably, is exaggerated, but Gamitto 
says that it is by much tlie most lofty summit in this part of 
Africa, and has precipices of a prodigious height. It commands 
most extensive prosj^ects to tlic iiorthward.t 

On October 9th they reached the Diver Chambezi, called by 
the natives Couo, a very rapid stream running to the west, but 
where afterwards no one knew ; but IMonteiro thought it might 
reach the Zauibeze. | There is nothing, then, in their diary 
that militates against the results of the much more useful 
inquiries made by Dr. do Lacerda. 

Without following our travellers further, or further alludiug 
to the great lakes they passed, or that of Mofo near to the 
Cazembe capital, it may be accepted as a general conclusion, 
from their evidence, that the streams from the north-west of the 
Lake Nyassa, and northward of the mountainous desert which 
skirts the Herra Muxinga, run towards the lakes at the Lunda 
capital, and then, as far as report say.s, to the north-east ward. § 

To these testimonies we must add the more im[)ortant one of 
Dr. Livingstone. As before quoted, he had taken great pains 
to ascertain from the travelled Babisa and Arabs as much as 
possible about the country in front. 

* ' 0 Muata Cazembe,’ pp. 17o-l 

t Ibid p. 402 • t Ibid., p. 447. 

T ^ proceedings, 1864, toI. vi. p, 262, Dr. Kirk confirms this — that the 
Doapula flows north into a small lake. 
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“ There could bo no doubt that our informants had been in the country 
.ifvond the Cazembe's. The Lualaba is said to flov.' into the Liiapula ; and 
■A’hen, for the sake of testing the accuracy of the traveller, it was asserted 
that all the water of the region round the town of the Cazembe flowed into 
'he Liiambadzi, or Luainbezi (Zambesi), they remarked, with a smile, ‘He 
says the f,oapula flows into the Zambezi — did you ever hear such nonsense ? ’ 
or words to that effect. Their geogiaphical opinions are now only stated 
without auy further comment than that the itinerary uiven by the Arabs and 
. fliers shows that the Luapula is twice crossed on the way to the Cazembe’s ; 
and we may add that we have never found anj- difRculty from the alleged 
incapacity of the negro to tell which way a river flows."* 

Altbougli it is a great tratliug liighway with tlie Arabs and 
natives, no Eurojrean traveller has pa.ssed north-eastward of the 
Cazembe’s city. 

To carry the argument that the waters flow north-eastward 
farther, we derive some information from another region, that of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

All recorded te-timony acquired from the natives prior to the 
first East Africa expedition, and information given to Captain 
Burton, and every pains taken both by that traveller and Cap- 
tain Speke, while in the country, only lead to one conclusion — 
that at the south end of Tanganyika I.ake a I’iver, the Kunangwa 
or Maruugu, runs into it ; and it is only of late that auy theory 
has inad(} it run out, and so join the Xyassa Lake. There is 
nothing more certain known now of any particular of the great 
Tanganyika Lake than was acquired in the first and only visit 
made to it in February to IMay, IcSoS ; and as the geographical 
relation of this great and imiiortant body of water to African 
hydrology rests upon a single and very questionable observation, 
a few brief, though Avell known, particulars are here cited. 

The first East .rtrica expeditiou, sent out by the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Society in October, 185(5, ivas organised and arranged 
Gy C'ajitaiii Burton. He was joined by Captain Speke at Cairo, 
w^ovember, 185(5, and finally left Zanzibar for the interior in June, 
1857. This fine undertaking Avas most inadequately subsidized. 
Only 1000?. was supplied by the Government, through the 
Society, 750?. at the outset, and 250?. on their return. The rest 
of the Total cost, 2500?., was defrayed jointly by the travellers 
themselves. 

It succeeded beyond expectation, and I think that I am war- 
ranted ill stating that there never was an expedition based on 
such limited means, traversing an entirely unknown country, 
through miseries and difficulties only then first ascertained, 
which brought to the knowledge of civilized man such a harvest 
of information on almost every branch of interest. The topo- 
graphy of Captain Sjieke is wonderfully perfect, considering his 

* • The Zambesi and its Tributaries, ’ pp. 532, 533. 
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health and means of observation ; and the 29th volnme of the 
Society’s Journal contains a masterpiece of descriptive geo- 
graphy. 

Delayed, tormented, deserted, and I’obbed by their escort and 
party, mth health broken by the deadly bilious remittents of 
the coast region, the travellers struggled on over the high table- 
land (2500 to 3500 feet) between the coast ranges of the Ilufuta 
and llubeho ^fountains, and reached the settlement of Jluskat 
Arabs at Kazeh in Unyanyeml^e, where they received a warm 
welcome. This was on November 7th, 1857, and at the eleva- 
tion of about 3500 feet. Their well kept journals and observa- 
tions on this part of the route ai-e perfectly satisfactory. 

About this time, I believe, for the record is lost, they broke 
their trustworthy hypsometrical apparatus, and subsequently 
had to depend on much less perfect instruments. 

They were too long delayed here by soi’e illness, and before 
they could start the great rains had set in. Under these most 
adverse conditions did these brave men struggle on down the 
pestiferous course of the llalagarazi llivcr. Captain Speke was 
so affected by the climate and season that he became almost 
blind, and Captain Burton became 2 )artially paralyzed in the 
extremities, so that ho had to be carried in a hammock to the 
great lake. They reached Ujiji, on the shoi'e of the Tanganyilai 
Lake, then seen for the first time, on February iStli, 1858. A 
single observation of Captain Speke, with what he described to 
me as a “ bath ” thermometer, gave as the elevation of the lake 
1844 feet. But this thermometer read 214“ instead of 212', 
when brought down to the east coast again. Caiitain Sjjeke’s 
second expedition will perhaps indicate when the index error, 
which subsequently increased to this great extent, , became 
sensible. There was only one lunar observation taken for the 
longitude of Ujiji, which point determines the position of the 
lake, and this was discarded, and the yiosition laid down from 
dead reckoning ; but I believe that it cannot be for wrong. How 
energetically the intrepid travellers essayed, without success, to 
reach the north end of the lake, and thus solve the great secret, 
has been often told. 

They had, however, seen what appeared to be the end of the 
lake, in lat. 3° 8' s., and the imjjressions then received were 
placed on the map No. 1 by Captain Speke. 

The gmieral character of Tanganyika Lake, as ascertained by 
observations and by heai-say, was as follows : — From Ujiji to the 
north end, as far as was seen, was about 100 geographic miles. 
Captain Burton estimated, from report, that it was 150 miles 
h'oni Ujiji to the south end, making it 250 miles in length. 
Captain Spekes maps extend this considerably. His first 
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map makes its south end 230 miles from teruiiiiating in 
lat. 8° 30' s. His second map abridges this to lat. 8° 6’. His 
first published map reduces it to lat. T 45'. like Captain Bur- 
ton’s estimate. 'I’his would he within 80 or 100 miles of Liicenda, 
the Cazemhe capital. 

It is evidently very deep, hut no soundings could he taken. 
No mention is made, or evidence seen, of any change of level. 

The general formation suggests the idea of a volcano of 
depression, not like the Victoria Nyanza or Ukerewe, a vast 
reservoir, formed by the drainage of mountains. Judging from 
the eye, the walls of this basin rise in an almost continuous 
curtain, rarely waving and infracted, to 2000 or 3000 feet above 
the water-level. The water appears deliciously sweet and pure. 
The people, however, who drink it willingly, prefer the water 
from the little springs on its shores, and also that from Nyanza. 
It appears to corrode metal and leather.* 

The principal rivers were the Halagarazi, which rises in 
Usinza, and, after a course of about 250 or 260 miles, falls into 
the eastern side of the lake, 16 miles below Ujiji. The Ma- 
run^u. or Hunangwa, of which mention has been made, and 
which is about equal in volume to tlie Halagarazi, enters it from 
the w.s.w. or south-west at its southernmost extremity, and is 
almost certainly the same river as the Luapula, which passes 
north-east of the Cazemhe capital. 

The third river, which is said to be larger than the Marungu 
and Malagarazi united, is the Rusizi, at its north end. Until 
Burton and Speke visited Uvira at its north end, April 26, 
1 856, all testimony unvaryingly stated that it ran OUT of the 
lake. Then, and only on this occashui, did they hear, from the 
sons of the local chief, ilarulas, that it ran into the lake.t 
Their lawless crew of unruly Wajiji savages would not allow 
them to go to it, and thus has the most important question 
remained a matter for dispute and discussion till the present 
day. 

Upon this information, and upon the supposed depression of 
the lake below the lands to the northward. Captain Burton 
ai’oued that it was a still lake, one without an inlet. 

In the many conversatioms I had with Captain Speke on this 
topic, as well as with Captain Burtim, shortly after their return, 
I endeavoured to combat this vi<‘w, but being at that time 
in entire ignorance of the upper course of the White Nile, 
no solution could be found for what seemed to be then an 
insuperable difficulty. 


* ‘ Joiu nal,’ Tol. xxix., 1S59, p. 2.34, &c. 
t See Capt. Burton, in • Journal,’ rol. xsxv., 1SC5, p. 4. 
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That an inland sea, of such magnitude, receiving the drainag; 
of such a great extent of country, in a climate where the 
evaporation bears a large proportion to the rainfall, it is quit(_‘ 
incredible that its waters should be fresh. In the counties- 
ages since its formation, it must liave become saline, like the 
Dead Sea, as an extreme case, or the Caspian as another, or the 
Shirwa Lake of Dr. Livingstone, the deep waters of whicli are 
brackish, and taste like a weak solution of Epsom salts. Every 
other known lake without an outlet is, I believe, of the same 
character, saline, and varying in its level. 

If tills be granted, as I jR’csume must be done by ever}' 
geographer, there are only three solutions to the problem. 
Fu’st, that it has an outlet to the Indian Ocean south of the 
route of the two East Africa expeditions ; or, secondly, that 
some river rims to the westward, forming an affluent of the 
Congo, or other large Atlantic river ; or, thirdly, that it clrain.- 
northward, to which argument these remarks tend. 

In the first place, its outlet cannot run towards the Indian 
Ocean, to the northward of the parallel of its southern end, foi 
that region was perfectly explored by Durton, Speke, and Grant. 
The Lufigi Iliver, which debouches in lat. 8'^ O' s., has not been 
examined, but its known character will not admit of such a 
supposition. Its upper course, known as the Iluaha, traverses 
the upland desert only in the rainy season, and the sjiace 
between its occasional sources, and the south end of Tanganyika 
Lake, is constantly traversed by the Arab caravans passing 
from Zanzibar towards Lucenda, for ivory, and Kitanda, or 
Kitata, south of the Cazembe’s, for copper. These cross or pass 
a shallow morass or lake, the Kukwa lagoon, which, at times, 
joins the Tanganyika Lake. No river is crossed. The Iluaha, 
whose real sources are still unknown, is not passed. It cannot 
then run eastward. 

The second alternative is that it drains to the westward, or in 
other words, that it either contains the source of the Congo, 
whose mouth is 1100 miles from the western shore of the lake, 
or that the waters flowing westward are finally absorbed by 
evaporation. To combat these views wdth the facts at command 
would lead far beyond the limits of this paper. Suffice it to 
say, that several routes to the westward of the Tanganyika, not 
only negative this, but also would almost prove that the waters 
flow into the lake. The great distance will present now the 
most cogent argument against this, while we have the third, 
that the Rusizi Iliver is an effluent. 

XL third point I would insist on is this northern outlet of 
the lake. 

The additional knowledge we now have places this matter in 
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a very clifi'erent position to what it was in 1859, and accordingly 
I now aver that, if our late data be correct, there can be no 
other solution to the Xile cpiestion. I will name the difficnlties 
as they have arisen. 

After Burton and Speke had finished tlieir exploration of 
Tanganyika, and become somewhat improved in health by their 
stay of nearly three mouths on the lake, they returned, Avith 
means almost exhausted, to Ivazeli ; and here Captain Speke 
quite recovered from his partial blindness, and from the effects 
of a small beetle Avhich penetrated his ear, and supjAurated 
away, completed tlie rough outline of their route, and forwarded 
it to England, with the map No. 1, winch shows that they con- 
ceived that the Tanganyika continued to a valley open to the 
N.x.w. Captain Speke, leaving Burton to pri'pare for their 
return march, then started for the northern or Ukeresvo Lake, 
July yth, and on August Jrd observed it to be higher than 
Ivazeh, or 3,740 feet. This, also, was an imperfect result, from 
the defective thei-mometer. lleturning to Kazeh, they collected 
the remnant of their property, and retraced their steps to the 
coast. 

After having visited the Ukerewc, or Victoria Nyanza, Captain 
Speke Avas firmly convinced that this was the true and onlp head 
of the Nile. That it is one of these reservoirs, no one can 
doubt. But in order to account for the supposed southern flow 
of the liuzizi Biver, ho drcAv the range of lofty mountains 
around the head of the lake, and betAveen it and his OAvn Lake 
Victoria, at a distance of 1.50 to 170 miles to the nortliAvard. 
These Avere purely hypothetical, as they Avere never seen or 
heard of. Their relation to the first map, S(mt after their return 
from Tanganyika, may be seen by reference to sketch No. 2, 
Avhich is placed on the same parallel on the paper. 

The second East Africa expedition, under Cajitains Speke and 
G-rant, Aveut over precisely the samo ground that the first had 
done, except Avhere crossing the lofty^ coast ranges. Arrived at 
the upper plateau, avc find that the thermometric observations 
in the second expedition, as compared with the first, give a 
lower elevation of about 350 feet, to the country up to Avithin 
40 miles of Ivazeh, their crucial station, but here the second 
elevations exceed the first by about 100 feet. It is probable, 
therefore, that hereabout the instruments in the first expedition 
began to fail. 

It has been objected that these absolute and independent 
observations by the thermometer involve a fallacy, as the 
difference of level thus shoAvn must be dependent on the varying 
pressure of the atmosphere: but to this may be replied that 
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this region is so near to the equator, that the diurnal or secular 
variations of the barometer are nearly at a minimum, and that 
the whole range, except during cyclones or hurricanes, does 
not exceed a very few tenths of an inch in the mercurial column 
(each tenth of an inch representing 85 feet of elevation) ; and 
that all the observations relating to this point were taken 
under the same circumstances. IMost certainly absolute accuracy 
must not be demanded for them — at best they can be but 
approximations. 

Captain Speke made the elevation of the north side of his 
Victoria Nyanza (in his second expedition), to be 4.32 feet lower 
than in the first; and between this point and Gondokoro he 
made four other obseixatious, to which I wish to draw especial 
attention. The first is near Kamrasi’s Palace (Luluga), 2856 
feet; the second at the Ivaruma Falls, 2970 feet; the third. 
South Luluga, between Karnma Falls and Kamrasi’s, 2006 feet ; 
and Paira, IS miles south of the junction of the Asua Piiver, 
1793 feet. (Sir Samuel Baker says that the Nile, issuing from 
the Albert Nyanza, is navigable as fixr as this, and therefore 
they are on the same level.) Finally, Gondokoro was made to 
be 1298 Get above the sea. Captain Speke’s th(?rmometers, 
I believe, were not brought home, and therefore, tlieir index 
errors, which were, probably considerable, (.‘annot now be ascer- 
tainofr. But they are all relative to each other, and i.)no common 
correction would apply to all. 

Captain Speke heard of the Great Lake, to the westward of 
Kamrasi’s, since explored by Sir Samuel Baker and his lady, 
and named by him the Albert Nyanza. This lakr‘ was also 
reported to lie in almost the same position bv Mr. Petherick, 
from information given to him by his man Mussaad, who went 
southward to within four days’ march north-west of the north end 
of the lake. It was also announced by Dr. Peney. Mav 20th, 
1861 ; he had then got beyond the cataracts of Makedo, and 
heard of it. His death prevented his exploring it. M. Debono 
was associated with him. 

In addition to this lake. Captain Speke places another, the 
Kusizi Lake, at the distance of 110 miles due north of the north 
«tromity of the Tanganyika Lake, and connects them by the 
Kusizi Kiver, which passes through IJzige couutiy. This Eusizi 
Lake, therefore, lies in the heart of the mountains he inferred 
to exist in 1858. 

The names Ujiji, Eusizi, Uzige, and N’zige, which are placed 
on this line by Captain Speke, have a great resemblance to each 
other. 

Mr. Consul Petherick reached Gondokoro February 20th, 
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1<S63, and made the elevation by thermometer B. P. (three 
observations) 1205 feet, a remarkable coincidence with those of 
Captain Speke’s — they are identical.* 

Mr. Petherick gave a similar thermometer to Sir Samuel 
Baker, who had arrived at Gondokoro a few days previously ; 
and this also has been returned and tested,! so that its error, 
and tlie application of the ditference, is not only available for 
its own results, but will also test and correct those whicli can be 
directly connected with it. 

Sir Samuel Baker and his lady ascended the rivers on the 
track which had been descended by Captains Speke and Grant ; 
and with thi.s thermometer of Mr. Casella’s he observed the 
altitude at the four places I have mentioned above as having 
been observed by Captain Speke. For the sake of comparison 
they are placed (with Gondokoro) in juxtaposition below ; those 
of Captains Speke and Grant being uncorrected, and those of 
Sir Samuel Baker, 'svith those tiiial corrections determined on 
at Kew. 

Speke. Sir S. Bakes. Difference. 

Luluga (Kamrasl’s) .. 2350 ft. Mrooli (do.) .. 4U61ft. 1205 ft. 

Karutna Falls .. .. 2970 .. .. .. 3900 1026 


S. Luluga 2906 4056 1150 

Paira 1793 (R. Nile, near) .. 2720 927 

Gondokoro 1298 1999 701 


Mean of the five differences, 1 002 ft. • 

!Ye have thus a clear difference between Captain Speke and 
Sir Stimuel Baker of 1000 feet, at nearly, or quite, the same 
places. This may seem to be a very large proportion of the 
entii-o elevations ; but it should be remembered that even in the 
last one, Gondokoro, it has been thought necessary to add 
700 feet to the result obtained by Mr. Petherick with the same 
instrument. 

This difference of 1000 feet must therefore be either sub- 
tracted from Sir Samuel Baker’s elevations or added to Captain 
Speke’s ; one or the other will iirove the point I w ish to insist 
on here. 

Not only will this correction regulate the observations made 
in Captain Speke’s second expedition, but it will apply to 
those made in the iirst, as the second passed over the same 
ground. 

It has been said above that the second expedition made 
Jvazeh 92 feet, as a mean higher than did the lirst. Therefore 


* Mr. Petherick’s observations are given in the ‘ Journal,’ 1865, vol. xxxy., 
j). 300. 

t See ‘Journal,’ 1806, vol. xxxvi., p. 16, -where Sir S. Baker’s observations 
iire computed and investigated by Mr. Dunkiu. 

YOL. XXXVII. P 
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the observation at Tanganyika must also be brought in, as 
it was made hy the same instrument, placing it at 1814 feet. 

Kow as Captain Speke’s measurements throughout are con- 
sistent with each other, if we accept them as correct, it is 
perfectly possible for Tanganyika Lake at 1844 feet to flow into 
Gondokoro at 1298 feet, past Paira at 1793 feet elevation. 

But then Sir Samuel Baker makes the Albert Nyanza to be 
elevated 272U feet. If we take Captain Speke's observations as 
correct, this must be reduced to 172U feet, identical with Captain 
Speke’s observations at Paira, nearly or quite on the lake-level. 
Or, what is much more reasonable, we must apply the known 
correction by Sir Samuel Baker’s thermometer to Captain 
Speke’s observation, acknowledged to be imperfect ; this will 
bring Tanganyika Lake up to 2844 feet, or 124 FEET ABOVE 
THE Albeht Nyanza. 

Either of these views will cpiite determine the question as to 
the POSSIBILITY of Lake Tanganyika being connected with the 
Albert Nyanza. 

Without claiming for these hypsometrical observations any 
refinement — they can be but simple a})pro.ximations — and putting 
aside minor differences, it may bo broadly stated that these two 
great western lakes are on the same level. 

It js not necessary here to apply this reasoning to the stated 
elevation of the Victoria Nyanza, though of course it must fall 
into the same category, for no one can doubt but that the waters 
seen by Captain Speke to flow from the direction of its northern 
side finally enter the Nile. 

Having disposed of the question of elevation, the next point 
is the geographical position of the lakes. This is most simply met. 

Captain Speke heard, in 18bl-2, of a lake, the Bnsizi, due 
north of the Tanganyika Lake, and lying between latitudes 
1° and 2' s., westward of the lofty Jlfumbiro Peak. 

Sir Samuel Baker sailed down the north-eastern side of the 
lake, past its abrupt cliffs of granite and gneiss, rising abruptly 
from the water to 4200 and 1500 feet high, and heard from 
lung Kainrasi and many natives that it was well known as far 
as between latitudes 1° and 2^ s., when it, turns to the west- 
ward, the extent being unknown even to Kumanika, king of 
Karagwe. 

this enormous lake, thus at least 200 miles in length, embo- 
somed in lofty mountains on either hand, extends to and covers 
the site of the Rusizi Lake, heard of by Captain Speke, and 
passes over his mountains of 1858. 

W h(L then, can doubt, if the data we possess be worth any- 
thing, but that they are one and the same laJce ? 
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I therefore claim for Lake Tanganyika, as I did in 1859, when 
I believe I stood alone, the honour of being tlie southernmost 
RESERVOIR OF THE NiLE, Until Some more positive evidence, by 
actual observation, shall otherwise determine it. 

The points, then, which I have endeavoured to prove are : that 
Dr. Livingstone, by determining the division of the water-flow to 
the westward of his Nyassa Lake, in September, 1893, had pro- 
bably reached some of those occasional streamlets which feed the 
Nile. 

That in his last journey, by continuing westward, he had deter- 
mined that no large river entered the north end of the Nyassa 
Lake, and therefore determined the watershed between the Nile 
and Zambesi systems. 

That all evidence acquired by the Portuguese travellers, read 
in the light brought to the subjc('t by recent investigation, tends 
to the certainty of the truth of Burton and iSpeke’s assertion, 
that the Avater enters the south end of Tauganyilia Lake. 

That Captain Speke’s single observation as to the elevation of 
that lake is probably erroneous to the e.xtent of the index error 
showed by his thermometer on the sea-shore, T, crpial to about 
1000 feet, and that otherwise, if Sir S. Baker’s observations and 
infonnation be correct, his Albert Nyanza would flow to the 
southward, the contrary of which he has proved. 

The true sources of the Nile must be looked for in the moun- 
tains west and north-west of the Nyassa Lake, or in the great 
Serra 3Iuehiuga of the Portuguese travellers, between latitudes 
11° and 12° s. ; thus adding 600 miles to the known course of 
that Avonderful river, to Avhich each new discovery adds a ucav 
interest.* 

The final solution of this most ancient and most interesting 
problem Avould indeed be a geographical triumph. I earnestly 
hope that it may be claimed soon by the Eoyal Geographical 
Societv, AA’hich has done so much to clear aAvay the dark clouds 
of mvstery in Avhich it was enshrouded ten years ago. 

Blit theue is another aspect iu Avhich the inquiry Avould place 
itself in a practical sense, and this to many may be considered of 
c-reater imjxArtance than the solution of an abstract geographical 
problem. To Avhat good can such a discovery be applied ? A 
feAv Avords Avill, I think, demonstrate tliis. 


* The lenath of the Nile's course from Gondokoro to its mouth, following its 
major windiilgs. is about 2400 geographic miles (or 27SO British miles). From 
Gondokoro, near to which, it was generally argued, ten years ago, that the 
southernmost head of the Nile would be found to the south end of Tanganyika 
Lake, is 8.30 geographic miles ior 960 British miles). If the source be near the 
Muxinga Range, it must be 2 70 geographic miles (or 312 British miles) still further 
south, so that its total course will be 3500 geographic, cr 40.50 British miles 
— almost unparalleled by any other river. 
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At present the commerce of the Upper Nile is transported by 
water as far as Gondokoro, and ceases a few miles above it. 

If this branch of the Great Nile be navigable southward from 
the Makedo or Apuddo Cataracts, down the Albert Lake to its 
southern end, a distance of 400 miles, and if the Eusizi Ei\ er 
be a continuation of it, at the same level, as at present appears, 
it may extend this navigable part of the Upper Nile for 040 
miles further, to the head of the Tanganyika Lake, and to within 
a few miles of the great African capital of the Cazembe, one of 
the chief ivory marts, and also near to Kitanga or Kitata, the 

copper mart. _ _ r. , 

We should have thus an additional 7.10 or 800 miles ot water- 
carriage for that commerce which ought to be the best pioneer 
of civilisation in these otherwise unapproachable regions. A 
few vessels of shallow drauglit, impelled by steam or sail, would 
intercept the whole of the traffic which is now^ caiiied on with 
the f^reatest vigour between the vast and entirely unknown 
west,°and the infamous slave-depots on the shores of the Indian 

Ocean. . 

As is well known, the cliicf article of the export trade, ivory, 
would be nearly worthless in the interior without selling as a 
slave the porter who brings it to the coast. By diverting this 
double traffic to the northward, to the Egyptian posts at Gondo- 
koro or elsewhere, we, as a nation, could have very much more 
influence in repressing the trade in the human portion of it than 
is now possible at the well-known ports of Mombas, Ibo, Quiloa, 
and many other notorious places. 

If by further exploration it could be determined that sucli a 
line of navigation is practicable, and which would be transverse 
to that now carried on, commercial enterprise, in some form, 
might soon be established there. This would cut off the slave 
trade from between the western countries and the coast. 


XI . — Notes on the Russian Harbours on the Coast of Manchuria. 

By Eev. W. V. Lloyd, r.n., f.k.g.s. 

[ Bead , June 24, 1SC7.) 

On the 20th of July, 1866, H.jM.P. ScyUa, Captain Courtenay, 
left Nagasaki, Japan, with orders to visit the different Eussian 
settlements on the east coast of iManchuria, from the southern 
boundary of their late acquisition of Chinese territory, the “ Tu- 
men ” Eiver, to Castries Bay, along the west coast of Sakhalin 
to the seemingly unsettled boundary (on the 48° parallel of 
latitude) between them and the Japanese: also the ports of the 
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latter on the Mest coast of Sakhalin below the above parallel of 
latitude, and in Aniwa Bay. 

We left Nagasaki Harbour in a perfect torrent of rain, with a 
head-wind and sea, under steam ; and we were compelled by the 
thickness of the weather to pass outside the “ Goto ” Islands. 
The weather continued thick, with lieavy rain, until we reached the 
latitude of Chosau Harbour in Corea, at the northern exit of 
the west Corea strait. ’This harbour was discovered by Brough- 
ton in October, 1797. The regular inhabitants number between 
6000 and 8000, and occupy four villages at the head of the har- 
bour ; but during the fishing season, in autumn, all Corea seems 
to crowd to the coast in pursuit of the “ ribbon ” fish. The 
natives enjoy the reputation of being noisy, dirty, and dexterous 
thieves, given to them by those who but casually have visited 
this part of the coast. Upon the female portion of the com- 
munity seems to devolve the rice cultivation. Either by a treaty 
right or permission of the Japanese, they resort during the 
summer months to the island of Tsu-sima, where good wood 
for ship-building abounds, to build their junks, which, with the 
exception of a few iron clamps, are wood-fastened, and of unsea- 
soned timber. This part of the coast of Corea is destitute of 
wood for this purpose. 

At Chosan Harbour a colony of about 300 Japanese military 
men has been established since the time of Taiko-sama ; and from 
all we could learn this seems to be the only result of the latter’s 
conquest or temporary occupation of the south-eastern coast of 
Corea. No one seems to have heard or seen anything of a 
Ja 2 mnese in the neighbourhood of the Tu-men Kiver, or northern 
portion of the country. The families of these “Jaconin”are 
left behind on the opposite island of Tsu-sima. The Coreaus 
give a somewhat different account of the nature of this Japanese 
settlement at Chosan. They admit that they are tributary to 
the Emperor of China, and that the annual embassy to the court 
of Pekin are the bearers of the coveted treasures of ginseng 
and sables, but they stoutly deny a similar relation to the 
Government of Japan. They, moreover, insist that the Japanese 
are tributary to their Emperor at Wang-ching (in Corean ISeoul, 
i.e., ching or court), the capital, and that the latter Prince 
appoints an ambassador to the court of Yeddo on the accession 
of a new Tycoon. Taiko-sama’s boasted conquest is by them 
constnied into a disastrous defeat, the result of which is that, as 
an evidence or assurance of future pacific relations, hostages to 
the above number of Japanese are bound by treaty to a per- 
petual residence at Chosan, where they are as closely watched 
and restricted in commerce as were the Dutch formerly at 
Decima. 
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There evidently exists some doubt as to the position of 
Wang -clung', Seoul, or King-ki-tao, the capital of Corea. 
Black’s Atlas gives the latter name, which is really that of the 
province in which it is situated, as the capital, ^Yhich I believe 
is rightly placed on the north side of the Han Eiver, which 
empties itself on the west coast into the TTellow Sea. However, 
under the heading of Port Lazaref, Oun-gan (Eastern) Eiver, 
our sailing directions state that Admiral GTierin visited this port 
in the Virginie in 18.35; that he found the surrounding country 
well cultivated and populous, especially at the river's mouth, 
where there is a large village, believed to be the commercial 
emporium of Seoul, the capital, which is supposed by the French 
to be 30 miles inland ; a position it is impossible to identify with 
the ‘‘ King-ki-tao ” of our Atlas. Port Lazaref is in Broughton 
Bay on the east coast of Corea. Tsu-sima is, I expect, the island 
where the Eussians might have been tempted to form a per- 
manent settlement, had it not been for the timely interference of 
Admiral Hope. 

With a fair rvind, varying from south-east to south-west, 
accompanied by occasional heavy fogs ii]) to the 24th, and with 
fine clear -weather on the 2r)th of July, we anchored opposite the 
Eussian military settlement of Novor/orodsld (Possietto of the 
Chart), at the entrance of Xovogorod Harbour in Exj^edition Bay. 
Far away to the south-westward e.xtended the mighty Shan- 
Alin range of mountains, the cradle of the Manchu conquerors of 
China, and the home of the 2 >rcsent dynasty. The general 
aspect of the country is a dreary one. As far as tlie eye could 
reach in the remote distance there was nothing to meet the Anew 
but a succession of hill and dale, green, but devoid of timber ; sug- 
gestive, however, of the Cheviot Hills and sheep pasturage, or of 
the Avest coast of ComAvall and mineral Avealth. A Coreau hut, 
surrounded by a rudely-fenced garden, half-a-dozen Tartar ponies, 
and a couple of cows, might, by diligent observation, be seen 
here and there, the solitary evidences of a habitable region. 
Were it not for the dozen log-houses which mark the site of the 
Eussian military settlement, there was nothing to disturb the 
dream of historic Scythia, and her Avild hordes of Tungusian 
shepherds, roving uncontroEed in search of pasture for their 
flocks. These few wooden houses, however, mark a great era of 
change. The khans, the descendants of the great Zingis, no 
longer rule over this wilderness of verdime. Eussia has long 
coA’eted, and at last found, on this eastern coast of Manchuria a 
harbour, where her fleets can pass in and out during the winter 
season ; one perfectly sheltered by surrounding hills, AA'ith deep 
Avater, an impregnable position, and a good supply of coal. At 
the base of the northern limit of the Shan-Alin range runs the 
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Tu-men River, the boundary between Russian Tartary and 
Corea, as settled by the Russo-Chinese Treaty of the 14th of 
November, 1860. This southern limit of Russian territory is 
given in the charts as 44 miles east of Sisui-o Point, lat. 42° 
18' N. The distance of this range of hills from Novogorodski 
we estimated at oO miles, and that of the Tu-men River 
running at the base at about 20 miles. It has been surveyed by 
the Actions boats 10 miles from its mouth. The neighbourhood 
of this river and that of its tributaries is considered the most 
populous of any on the east coast of Cliinese Tartary. The 
Chinese (Manchu) town of Hung Cli’uu (Hun-chun), or Hwan- 
chun-ching,” 25 miles from the mouth of the Tu-men (or Mia- 
kiang), with a population variously estimated at from 6000 to 
10,000 inhabitants, is within a day’s ride on a Tartar pony 
from Novogorodski. It is convenientlv situated at the confluence 
of the Hun-chun River and the 'Tu-men, 9 miles to the 
north, or Chinese side, of the treaty boundary line. It is one 
of the only two Chinese towns bordering on Corea where the 
restrictive commercial policy of Cliina permits an interchange 
of commodities between Corea and Chinese Manchuria. A 
Chinese mandarin of the second class, with about 300 soldiers, 
maintains order and levies imposts. The Manchus repair hither 
from a great distance to carry on trade. By a short-sighted 
policy the general trade is restricted to half a day once every 
two years, and some mandarins only enjoy the privilege to trade 
annually for five days. 'The Manchus supply the Koreans with 
dogs, cats, pipes, leather, stag-horn, copper, horses, mules, and 
asses, and receive, in return, baskets, kitchen furniture, rice, corn, 
furs, paper, mats, swine, oxen, and ponies; the latter highly 
prized for tlieir swiftness. Hung Ch’un is also famous for its 
trade in liai-shay, a marine sea-weed found in the neighbouring 
sea. On the Russian side of the line a considerable village or 
town, of a mixed population of Coreans and Manchus, fugitives 
probably from the exactions of their respective mandarins, is 
located on the River Cliing-hing (of the charts), which, from its 
south-westerly direction from the southern side of Expedition 
Bay, seems to afford a water-communication with the 'Tu-men 
on the south or Russian side of the treaty line. 

Since the cession of this portion of Manchuria, Russia has 
taken complete military possession of the coast, as well as of the 
right bank of the Usuri and Khinka Lake. Drafts of regiments 
or of sailors are established every 10 miles along the coast, the 
men of which are diligently employed in making the great mili- 
tary road which is to connect this settlement with tlie Amur. 
The number allotted to Novogorodski is 400 of the 4th Regi- 
ment, the head-quarters of which are not far distant. The men. 
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under a captain (wlio is commandant of tbe station), were 
actively engaged in all kinds of manual labour. They work 
the coal-mines, load and unload the ships, and were erecting a 
block-house, store, or residence, for a Hamburg merchant, for 
which the latter was paying smartly. In fact they seem to 
exercise a close monopoly of the labour market. There is great 
difficultv in obtaining the assistance of the few scattered Coreans 
in the immediate neighbourhood, which, when obtained, is of 
small account, in consecpience of their general disinclination to 
work at anything. The few Manchus or Chinese are generally 
engaged in trade. The soldiery are seemingly European Rus- 
sians, with light hair and powerful frames ; in fact, some of the 
finest men I have ever seen. They are well clothed, and with a 
supply of rations so far exceeding their daily wants as to enable 
them to exchange a portion of the latter for drink at the store. 
The pay is inconsiderable ; report says one rouble (3s. l|d.) a 
year ; but as frequent opportunities of pecuniary remuneration 
are offered by the stringency of the labour market, of which 
they are generally permitted to avail themselves, the prudent, 
industrious man may always have the command of money. A 
merchant assured me that, as a rule, they were better off than 
the officers, and that several of them had their 506 or 1000 
dollars. From a similar source we drew the information that 
that sendee in this section of the Government of Eastern Siberia 
was more lucrative than honourable ; that men under either 
political or social disc^ualificatious were drafted into regiments 
serving here. The Lieutenant had seen twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, and the sun under every variety of climate. He stilted 
that telegraphic communication had reached the Amur, and 
that two or three months would suffice to complete the line to 
this station. 

On inquiring whether foreigners were at liberty to settle here 
or at the other Russian ports along the coast, and whether there 
was any commercial tarifi' established by the Government, we were 
assured that foreigners were at liberty to settle when and where 
they liked, that an ukase of the Emperor granted and would 
facilitate the free exploration of minerals, and that Hovogorodski 
was “ a free port. But from official quarter’s we were informed 
that the vast extent, centralized system, and multitudinous 
interests, of this vast empire demanded a gradation of references 
from the lower powers in Siberia to the higher powers at St. 
Petersburg before legal grants or rights could be secured : this 
sadly dims the bright visions of the intending explorer or settler. 
The diligent observer would find it difficult to discover a single 
godown or a single ounce of marketable stuff, which was not 
either Russian or for the use of Russian soldiers. Three ships 
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were, however, in the harbour awaiting cargoes of edible sea- 
weed, Beche-de-mer, fried fish, ginseng, etc., for the Clie-foo 
market. Chinese supercargoes were said to be in the interior, 
on the Tu-men, or some of its tributaries, probably making 
their necessary arrangements, as far away from mandarins as 
possible, for a supply. The Coreans on the right bank of the 
Tu-men are equally averse to mandarin exaction, and doubtless 
afford every facility to the Chinese merchant from the Shantung 
promontory in supplying cargo, via the Bussian frontier, to the 
conveniently “free port” of Novogorodski. The exactions of 
the “ Tung-pu-eii-men,” or Corean gate, near the northern bank 
of the Ta-lu Eiver, about 15 miles from the Chinese town of 
Feng-Hwa-chiug, opened for trade three times a year with the 
Coreans, must necessarily tend to throw this trade into the 
hands of merchants or coasters visiting the ports of Piussian 
Tartary and the east coast of Corea. It is not denied that a 
great deal of the trade of this coast with the Shantung pro- 
montory and Che-foo is contraband. 

These remarks are sufficient to show that Novogorodski, apart 
from other considerations, has a very respectable commercial 
future. This at present seems secondary to the idea of military 
occupation. At present the houses of the settlement are either 
baraeks or military store-houses. Lines of communication along 
the seaboard to the east, and by the Usuri and its tributaries 
to the west, (jf the Shan-Alin, or coast-range of Eussian Tar- 
tary, are being gradually opened and perfected; which will 
not only bring in necessary supplies to, but a more rigorous 
su](ervisiou over, these out-lying stations. 

Eussia is perfectly alive to the political, naval, military, 
and commercial importance of the position of Posiette, or, 
as it is now called, Kovogorodski. The Siberian section of 
the Imperial Eussian Geographical Society has issued its 
re 2 )ort * from Irkutsk as re<-ently as last year (ISfiS), in which 

* The Pekin Correspondent of the ‘ China Express ’ gives an interesting extract 
from this report : — “ Possiete, but 20 versts from the Corean frontier, is the south- 
ernmost gulf of the Eussian shore of the Sea of Japan. In it are found what are 
known now under the names of Pallas Roads, Expedition Bay, and Novoeorod 
Harbour.” After which the writer goes on to prove the political, naval, and com- 
mercial importance of the gulf. 

“ I. It borders immediately on Corea, which is independent of China, and on 
Manchuria, which is virtually independent too. Establishing ourselves here with 
a firm hold, we practically assert the consolidated possession by Eussia of the 
entire northern shore of the Sea of Japan up to the mouth of the Amoor, ceded 
already by treaty. Possessing a sufiicient force, we might influence Corea, a weak 
but up to this time inaccessible country, destined in its turn, like other decrepit 
countries in the East, to yield to 'Western ideas.” 

Under the second head the writer goes fully into the advantages of this position 
from a defensive and aggressive point of view. 

“ Commercially, it is the only one of our naval stations bordering on a populous 
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tlie many advantages of the situation are enlarged upon and 
duly estimated. It has its future. It is to he the head-quarters 
of the Manchurian coast. Korsakofl’, Governor and Coinmander- 
in-Chief of Eastern Siberia, was exjiected in a few weeks to 
establish a new order of things, and to give a fresh impetus to 
Eussian progression southwards. The groat importance to Eussia 
of this port lies in its being an open harbour nearly all the 
year round. Last year, or rather winter, there n as no ici' of 
sufficient consequence to prevent the ingress and egrC'S of 
vessels. It is true tliat it was an exce 2 )tional season. Six v eeks 
were stated to be the limit of obstructi(jn by ice in former years 
10 the navigation of the inner harbour. Tiiis is an advantage 
not possessed to the same extent by any other of the many 
capacious, well-sheltered harljours in the bight of Eeter-the- 
Great, or Victoria Bay ; and farther north the harbours are 
closed to navigation for three, four, and six juonths. Coal- 
mines are being worked here : the j)ri sent demand being small, 
they are being worked as inexp(Uisively as jwssiblc. Tho only 
attemjit at a laljour-saving machine consists of a simple wheel- 
and-axlc apparatus, made of wood, at tlie mouth of tlie prineijial 
adit and at tlie head of the sliafts, for lifting the water which 
has accumulated after the late heavy rains. There are three 
•shafts and as many adits ; one only .seemeil to be in working 
order, 0232)osite to which there was a lioap of coal estimated at 
100 tons. The dejitli of this jiit was said to be 14U feet. Tho 
coal is 3 dollars a ton at the jiit’s mouth. Our chief engineer 
pronounced it of a very liituminous character, with a j^ercentage 
of ash and clinker of 20 jier cent; that compared with the 
Jajianeso coal at Nagasaki, ju’ice G dollars, the Xovogorodski 
coal was worth 8 dollars the ton ; that it was admirably suited 
for short voyages, but its free combustion caused so rapid a 
deposition of soot in the tubes that they soon choked without 
sweeping ; that its use would prove a serious disadvantage and 
delay on a long steaming voyage. One specimen, analysed by 
a Eussian mineralogist, yielded about 71 per cent, of carbon. 
This coal will doubtless improve as the mines are farther worked. 


district. On one side, 25 versts from Expedition Bay, stands the Chinese town of 
Hung Ch’un, with a population of about 20,000; then there are the valleys of the 
Ch’un and its afRuents, which are also thickly peopled with Chinese. 
On the other side, on the banks of the Tumen, are seen many large Corean vil- 
lages, whose inhabitants occupy themselves with agricultural pursuits. By making 
use of the water communication afforded by the Tumen, commercial influence will 
spread further and further in that direction, as far as the important inner Man- 
churian towns of Ningut and Kirin, about 250 versts from Hung Ch’un. We of 
course shall not delay m developing the navigation of the Tumen.” He proposes 
^wer u small steamers drawing 2 feet, primarily for the use of vessels loading, 

TnmoT’’ necessity for the navigation of the 

lumen. — (, London and China Express,’ May 26, 1866.) 
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However, we licard that tlio Hussian inen-of-war calling here 
seemed disinclined to use it, if they had a sufficient supply of 
a Letter quality to carry them on to their destination. There 
was a report of exhaustion, and of the difficulties of getting 
rid of the water ; also that Eussian men-of-war had entered the 
port for coal and had not received a sufficient supply to meet 
their v ants ; but the general impression is that a better supply 
of skilled labour and steam-machinery would find all the c(jal 
they may need. 

To any one callable of appri'ciating the commercial advan- 
tages of the position, the importance of this post cannot be 
underrated. It seems to possess the peculiar advantage of posi- 
tion and relation to the sea of Japan and the bordering countries 
which Hongkong holds to the neighbouring provinces of China. 
It can offer a convenient, free, and secure port, under the pro- 
tection of a firm, liberal, high-minded CoA ernment, uinler whose 
<egis, for sound reasons of political economy, if from no higher 
motive, a refuge may be offered t(j traders whose business rela- 
tions otherwise necessarily throw them into the hands of a 
rapacious set of mandarin officials. The “squeeze” system 
— tempered and mitigated as it is in China by the neigh- 
bourhood of European ports, by foreign consuls, and by intel- 
ligent and occasionally highminded Chinese officials — knows 
nothing of the horrors and cruel expedients of the system 
as interpreted by the provincial Handm mandarins in their 
dealings with the people and tribes south of the Amur. The 
recent protection of a Eussian garrison at Novogorodski has 
alread}' induced more than three hundred families of Coreans to 
•’stablish themselves vithin the Itussiau line ; and the know- 
ledge that the people ai-c beginning to taste the s^\■eets of 
Eussian rule has caused the Corean officials to resort to extreme 
measures in the punishment of these new converts to “ West- 
tun ideas,” if aftornards caught on the decrepit side of the 
boundary line. As there are some very convenient liarboui’s 
farther south, and as we hear something about small steamers, 
“drawing two feet of water,” for the navigation of such for- 
bidden waters as those of the If per Tu-men, it seems almost 
worth the while of our rulers to direct an occasional peep to 
be taken into these snug Corean harbours. 

Wladitostock, i. e. Domixios of the East (Poet May), 
Eussian Tartaey. 

On the 2Sth July we steamed from Novogorodski, which we 
left at 4 A.M., and amved at Wladivostock at 4 f.m. of the same 
day. The general appearance of the country in this neigh- 
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bourhood diifers widely from that of Isovogorodski. Here the 
mountains or hills, from their summits, down their slopes, and 
the intervening valleys, are pretty well wooded. The loftier 
and more distant ranges from the sea-coast are much more so 
than the hills on the immediate coast. Several exceedingly 
picturesque bays, with the Homeric names of Paris, Dioined, 
Ulysses, d:e., appear to the right and left as you proceed up 
to the settlement through the “ Eastern Bosphorus ” strait, or 
“ Golden Horn,” which separates Russian Island from the 
Mouravieff Amurski promontory. Dismissing from the view 
the hollow-tree canoes, the odd oars with escutcheon-shaped 
blades, the Jlanchu or Oroke fishermen, the rest is not unlike 
that of English park scenery and country gentlemen’s seats. 
The trees are here and there so isolated as to lend this character 
to the scene. The sportsman would still further in the early 
autumn, before the snow falls, realise this first impression, when 
the woods are well stocked with deer, pheasants, and other 
game. Tigers and bears but too frequently disenchant this 
quiet sylvan scene and annoy the scattered proprietors of ponies 
and oxen by occasionally walking off with them. In winter, 
hunger drives the tiger from his summer haunts in the Lik- 
hota-Alin, or coast -range of mountains, into the few settle- 
ments along the coast. One of these animals carried off a 
pony last mnter from the end of the commandant’s compound. 
Another carried off two Russian soldiers. A Russian officer 
told me that he had taken the skin of one, measuring 10 
(marine) feet from his nose to the tip of his tail. These are 
the veritable Bengal species, and I was surprised to find that he 
was a constant inhabitant of the country up to 51° N. latitude, 
and that on predatory excursions to the left bank of the Amur, 
up to 53° N., he feeds upon the reindeer, seals, and the Delphin- 
apterus. The native Tungusian tribes and Gilyaks hold him 
in great awe and veneration. One of them killed by a tiger is 
buried on the spot where his remains are found. The tiger 
also bears a very leading part in the transmigration of souls, 
as a vehicle of which his impersonation is typified in the half- 
beast, half-man idols of “Golde,” “Gilyak,” and “Oroke” 
superstitious worship. A Russian officer told me that he had 
disturbed a very large one making a meal off a fallow deer. 

Possiette is entirely dependent upon this port for its supply 
of wood. There being a good supply of the latter for fuel, 
no coal-beds have as yet been opened here. Coal is, however, 
to be seen cropping up out of the surface. Near the sea-coast 
the trees are somewhat stunted in growth; stiU we saw some 
verj good-sized oaks, elms, walnuts, and maples, some mea- 
suring eet m diameter. At the steam saw-mills we saw some 
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good white pine, of which there must be a good supply further 
north ; but none were seen growing in the neighbourhood. The 
soil here is of a very generous nature, and dark in colour. A 
couple of acres under cultivation yielded a good supply of such 
English vegetables as turnips, carrots, beets, radishes, onions, 
cabbages, &c., as well as the coarser kinds of the former for 
stall-feeding purposes during the winter season. The mini- 
mum temperature is, at intervals during the months of January, 
February, and March, 15° Fahr. to 20° Fahr., during which 
months tlie harbour is (dosed up by ice, and sleighs pass over 
from one side to the other. Periodical thaws during these 
months, and that of April, effectually stop communication. As 
far as the intentions of the Russian Government are concerned, 
there is every disposition to be liberal to settlers. Land of 
excellent quality, and not so heavily timbered as to preclude 
the jiossibility, where there is a limited supply of labour, of 
clearing a sufficient quantity for arable and meadow land is 
freely given. Their own settlers are said to be well fed, 
clothed, and provided with seed, stock, and necessary imple- 
ments for two years, with Government officers on the spot 
to locate and direct, by a necessary superior intelligence, the 
natural obtusity of the Russian peasant. With the exception 
of seven foreign merchants, the settlement may be said to be 
purely military, or composed of soldiers and sailors. The latter 
are well cared for. They get their 3 lbs. of rye-flour a day 
and a good supply of leather for their long boots and working 
gloves. To show that they have an abundant supply, it is not 
unusual for them to barter their surplus leather and flour for 
drink. Inebriety seems to be the besetting infirmity of these 
people. Alcohol is produced from anything containing sugar 
or starch. As long as it is strong, they do not ti-ouble them- 
selves about quality. The rest of the population is made up 
of convict or runaway Chinamen and a few Coreans, ^vho ai e 
represented as lazy and useless as labourers. Thev are said 
to prefer drink to a money payment. They are distinguishable 
from the other settlers by their small piercing dark eyes and 
regular features. Their style of head-dress is remarkable, — a 
tutt of hair standing erect, like a hom, in a line with the fore- 
head and at right-angles to the top of the head. It is a mode 
of w'eariug the hair the very opposite to that adopted by the 
Japanese : the latter shaves the front of the forehead and down 
the centre of the head, leaving a tuft at the lack of the head, 
which he bandolines and fastens into a flat position on the top 
of the head ; but the Corean shaves the back of his head down 
the centre of the head to the forehead, leaving a tuft erect on 
the front of the head. 

Compared with Novogorodski (Possiette), Wladivostock (Port 
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May) may be said to be flourishing. The houses are more 
numerous, and, although still built of logs, are more substan- 
tial, roomy, and approaching the “genteel residence.” The 
hotel is capacious, but mal-administration in the supply of the 
table, descending to common necessaries, has left it untenantod 
and in a state of hopefulness for better days. It has its 
church and “ Papa ” of the Greek Chiu’cli. 

The harbour is capacious, free from obstructions, of con- 
venient depth of ivater, and perfectly protected by sun-ounding 
hills gently sloping down to the water’s edge, and affording a 
good natural drainage for any future town springing up on the 
site of the settlement. The general impression, or perhaps the 
wish of the few merchants here, is that although Novogorodsld, 
from its better strategical position and comparative freedom 
from ice in winter, may be selected as the head-quarters of the 
east coast, MTadivostock must be the commercial port. With- 
out adopting this opinion, it may be said that it has an abun- 
dance of wood for building purposes and winter fuel, which to 
poor settlers in a rigorous climate is an important considera- 
tion, and an advantage which it possesses over Xovogorodski, 
whicli has scarcely a tree. It is also nearer the groat centre 
of communication (the Khinka Lake and Usuri Kiver) with 
the Kussiau j^i’ovinces on the Amur. Tin’s lake empties itself 
by the Sungachan at the confluence of the latter with the 
Lobikhu, or eastern branch of the L’suri, into the latter river, 
by which there is steam communication with the Amur to 
Kabarotka. Tlie nearest {)racticablo route from Wladivostock 
to the point where steam comiminication commences is 300 
versts, or 200 miles. The river Suifun, at the head of Guerin 
Gulf, a distance of about 15 to 20 miles from Wladivostock, 
ascends and is navigable for good-sized boats to within 10 miles 
of the Lefu Eiver, which latter empties itself into the Khinka 
Lake. The Ma-liai Eiver, at the head of Usuri (Napoleon) Bay 
— which, by a land-carriage between it and the Dobikhu, con- 
nects with the Usuri- — is not considered so practicable as the 
route by the Suifun, in consequence of the shallowness and 
rapidity of the Dobikhu. A Eussian engineer {ingenie.ur dcs 
mines) officer informed me that the neighbourhood of Khinka 
Lake was rich in minerals. Gold, silver, platinum, lead, and 
coal were to be found there. The TIanchus frequently bring small 
parcels of gold of fine quality to this settlement for sale, but 
they overrate the market value of the precious metal too much 
to enable the merchants to ])urchase much of it. Fine prairie 
lands are said to lie by the lake and beyond the mountains, 
where some Swiss emigrants propose settling when satisfactory 
arrangements can be made with the Eussian (Toveruineiit. 

The topographical engineer of the district, who took passage 
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with us to Nakhodka Harbour, informed us that he had 
accomplished the journey to Ivabarofka, at the mouth of the 
IJsuri, in ten days. Subjoined are some interesting particulars 
of his journey from Nicholayevsk to St. Petersburg, on a leave 
of six months only, to visit his family. He left Nicholayevsk by 
a steamer, drawing 4 feet, for Aiguu. Thence by a steamer, 
drawing 2 feet, to the Sheika River, to Ncrchenskor Streytinsk, 
where his journey by steamer ceased. Thence he journeyed by 
the Lake Raikal to Irkutsk, where he awaited good sleighing. 
Thence by road and rail to St. Petersburg. The cost of the journey 
there and back was about 1000 rubles, or ICO/, sterling. Having 
limited means, he exercised strict economy. There are pecuniary 
advantages, it appears connected with service on the Amur and 
east coast of Hanchuria. He mentioned double pay. Service 
for ten years secures a pension in rubles, amounting to about 
120/. per annum, which is doubled for every further ten years’ 
service. Starting from Nicholayevsk in September, the journey 
can be accomplished to Irkutsk in one month, and from the latter 
place to St. Petersburg in twenty-five days. This is of course by 
continuous travelling, say in round numbers a distance of 8000 
miles. 

Chita, a town on the Ingoda, in the spring of the year 
may be considered the head of the navigation of the Amur. It 
is 22G0 miles from Nikolayevsk. At other seasons it stops 
2o0 miles short of Chita, at Streytinsk, which is 730 miles from 
Irkutsk. The steamer ascends in thirty days and descends in 
twenty days. Those who have a fancy for a boat journey, it 
seems, can ascend to the head of navigation in one hundred days 
and descend in fifty. Telegraphic communication is established 
between St. Petersburg, through Ivabarofka to Nicholayevsk. 
From Ivabarofka the line is in such a state of completion, that 
it may be expected to reach Xovogorodski in two or three 
months. These progressive changes are due to the enlightened 
policy and quick sagacity of Ceneral Mouravieff, the late 
Govcrnor-Gieueral and Coinmandcr-in-Chief of Eastern Siberia. 
For his wonderful success in carrying out the encroaching policy 
of Russia on the Amur, and its important tributary the L’suri, 
and his stealthy but rapid acquisition of the seaboard to the 
Tu-men. he has well deserved the gratitude of his country. By 
a peaceful triumph of the pen and a high order of dij)lomatic 
intelligence, he has well earned the recognition of his Emperor, 
in his "title of Count Amurski, his membershiji of the Council of 
State, his grand cross of the order of St. Vladimir, and his pen- 
sion of 10,000 rubles (IfiOO/.). 

A notice of AVladivostock would be very imperfect without a 
passing reference to its neighbouring lines of communication 
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via the Suifun Kiver in Guerin Gulf, the head-waters of the 
Usuri, and Khinka Lake, with the interior of Russian and 
Chinese Manchuria. The Esmerod, a large-sized Russian gun- 
boat, recently arrived at Hakodate, after a visit, with the Gover- 
nor-General of Eastern »<iberia, to the southern ports recently 
visited by the Scijlla. She had left the Governor-General at 
\Yladivostock. His intention was to return to Nicolayevsk 
via the Suifun, Lefu, I.ake Khinka, and the Sungachan or 
western branch of the Usuri. This selection of Wladivostock 
as his port of debarcation, combined with the information I 
have received from Russian officers who have travelled over and 
assisted in the survey of tliis route, unmistakably mark it as 
that of the southern ports best suited for inland communica- 
tion. The Usuri is next to the Sungari, in Cliinese Man- 
churia, the most considerable tributary which the Amur receives 
from the south. The exploration by the Russians of this im- 
portant river first took place in 1858, as a preliminary stop to 
the occupation. Lieutenant Veniukof, its explorer, ascended it 
nearly to its source, and then crossed the coast range, coming 
up the Gulf of Tartary, a little north of Port Wladimir. A more 
exact survey of the whole region, extending between the Usuri 
and the sea, and south to the frontiers of Corea, was made in 
1859, in pursuance of Art. 9 (on definition of boundaries) of the 
Treaty of Tientsin (13th June, 1858, ratified at St. Petersburg 
10th September, ratifications exchanged 21th April, 1859). 
Colonel Budogorsky directed this surveying expedition, which 
worked in three sections, each composed of an officer and nine 
assistants. A map, showing the results of these surveys, has 
been published by the Russian Topographical office. 

Usultsof determined seven astronomical positions east of the 
Usuri. The Cossack officer, Hareyitairof, explored the Suifun, 
and its tributary, the Huptu ; and Cajftain Gamof, (jf the 
Topographical corps, especially detached on that service from 
St. Petersburg, furnished nine astronomical positions along the 
Amur and twenty along the Usuri and its tributaries up to Lake 
Kliinka. He also ascertained barometrically the altitude of 
several mountains, and made a valuable collection of plants and 
animals. 

The sources of the Usuri are in 44° k. latitude, and the de- 
velopment of the river, from its origin to its mouth, is 497 miles. 
But, to follow the route of General Korsakof ; wo ascend the 
navigable portion of the Suifun, w'e reach the coast range or 
Likhota-Alin of the Chinese. This range may be considered 
an oftshoot of the Shan- Alin mountains in the south. The crest 
of the range varies in distance from 25 t*ffe0 miles from the 
coast. The eastern slope drains into the^f^ulf of Tartary and 
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the Japanese Sea ; the western into the Usuri. The rivers 
entering the sea have hnt a short course, and are navigable 
only near the month. These mountains attain an elevation of 
from 4000 to GOOO feet. The southern passes are the only ones 
of real importance, the others being too long and difficult. A 
portage intervenes between the navigable portion of the Suifun 
and that of the Lefu. Descending the latter, which has now 
or is shortly to have a small steamer plying upon it. we arrive 
at Lake Khinka. This lake extends between 44^ db' and 45" 
X. latitude, and is about GO miles long by 40 wide. The north- 
east and north-west shores of the lalve are level, and swampy 
tracts extend at the mouth of the rivulets which enter it, and 
of which the Lefu is the largest. The lake abounds in fish. 
Its oddest fish is the Iliiam-yu.'’ unknown in Europe. We are 
indebted for a knowledge of its existence to the 1 Ionian Catholic 
missionarv, De la Bruniere. slaughtered by the Gilyaeks on his 
arrival at the mouth of the .Vrnur. He tells us that he has 
seen them of 1000 lbs., and had heard of others weighing from 
1800 to 2000 lbs. “ White, tender, and entirely cartilaginous, 
with the exception of three small bones on the neck ; it has lips 
formed like those of a shark, the upper protruding much over 
the lower. Like the shark, it turns itself to seize its prey or 
bite the hook, and, like it, swims slowly and clumsily. The 
cartilage and bones are the most esteemed portion of the fish, 
and sell at Lansin (on the ‘ Sungari ’) for one and a half taels of 
silver i)er lb. The mandarins annually lay in a supply for the 
Emperor’s table.” 

Trie mountains near the lake are rich in game. About ten 
villages are dispersed along the shore, and among the inhabitants 
are live Goldi families, the southernmost representatives of 
this tribe. A sandy strip of low land separates Khinka Lake 
from the smaller Dabuka Lake, lying within the same basin. 
Koads lead hence to Ninguta, Girin, Hung-Ch'un. and to a town 
(unknown to my topographical friend, Colonel Biulichtchef) 
called Furdcn, on the 8uifun. SI. Butzow', his Imperial Kussian 
Slajesty’s Consul and Diplomatic Agent at Hakodate, was on 
Slouravieff’s staff; and one of a party that accompanied Admiral 
Kazakavick to Lake Khinka in the small steamer Mecanie, 
15-horse-power. 8he was built at Nicolayevsk, the machinery 
having been made at Petrovsk, on the west slope of the Yablo- 
nai mountains. She had run aground in the Usuri in the 
previous year. It was on the occasion of meeting the Chinese 
Boundary Commissioners by appointment at Ijake Khinka on 
the 30th Slay, 1861. She numbered amongst her passengers 
Colonel Budogorski and his forty-five Cossacks. The whole 
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course of the Lsuri and the shores of Lake Khinka have ever 
since been occupied by Cossack stations. 

The eastern branch of the Usuri (or Sundugu) being hemmed 
in by mountains on both hanks, and having a very rapid 
course, does not present equal facilities for steam commu- 
nication. A tributary of this branch, the Dobikhu, is remark- 
able on account of gold being found along its course. The 
Chinese obtain gold here, which they smuggle into and sell in 
China and Corea, unknown to the mandarins at Hung Ch’un, 
the frontier town. In addition to the ordinary jealousy shown 
by the Pekin Government at any attempt to explore for pre- 
cious metals, they have the absurd idea that it is indecorous 
to disturb the earth upon which were born the celebrated 
ancestors of the reigning dynasty. The fact, however, that the 
Cliinese find the gold in the river, and not in mines, would, 
it is to be feared, be a vain plea should they once entrust their 
golden acquisitions to the rapacious scrutiny of the Chinese 
Custom-house officials at Hung-Ch’un. Below the ■■ Yongo,” 
another eastern tributary, the mountains disappear on the left 
and approach the right of the Sungaclmn. After the *• Muren” 
joins the latter the river becomes very tortuous. Though it is 
not very wide it carries a large body of water, and, fio\viug in 
one bed, offers no obstacles to navigation. The formation of 
small inlets and creeks is jicculiar to this paid of the river. 
The average breadth of tlie Usuri is here 2o0 yards, at times 
only 160; but the depth from the low-water level is from 7 
to !) feet. The country between the Sungachan and Kubur- 
Khan is, in most cases, well adapted for settlements. Low hills 
are scattered over the plain, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Kubur-Khan high hills ap]>roach close to the banks of the 
Lsuri. They are wooded with oak, and would well repav gar- 
dening and agriculture. In the forests vines and walnuts abound. 
Coniters have not as yet been met with. Up to this point or 
section of the Upper 'Lsuri, of which TYladivostock may be 
called the natural outlet or port seaward, the agricultural pros- 
pects ot settlers are somewhat encouraging. There are, however, 
two very important drawbacks, viz., scarcity of popmlation to 
supply labour, severity and duration of the winter season. 
Yeniukof, the Ilussian explorer, and others, give us 1100 as an 
e.stimate ol the whole ]iopulation on the Ussuri, of w liom about 
400 are on the left bank or China side of the river. The 
vast tract extending between the Usuri and the sea-coast, from 
Castries Bay, on the north, to the frontier of Corea, is very 
thinly populated, and it is only in the south, where there are 
several Chinese settlements, ^that the population is eompara- 
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lively numerous. A fair estimate of the population of the whole 
coast region may he set clown at 2500. 

The severity of the winter season on the Upper Usuri, although 
a great, is not an insuperable obstacle to agricultural pursuits. 
The same, or but slightly ameliorated, climatic conditions afford 
profitable results to our agricultural settlers in the British North- 
American possessions. The flattering aspect of the summer 
vegetation we beheld on the neighbouring coast must not, how- 
ever, lead us to ignore the abnegation and endurance necessary 
to the winter resident in these latitudes. Jlr. iVlaximowicz has 
made some meteorological o))Scrvations on the Upper Usuri, at 
Bussm-a, 6 miles below the >Sungachau, of which the following 
is a resume : — 

“ 111 the suu it thawed from the middle of March, and the snow disaie 
jioarod in many parts; but only on the -!0th of that niontli did the minimum 
themiometer rise aliove freezing point in the sh.ade. During the nialits severe 
frosts occurred until the 12th of April. Tlie river opened on the 15th of 
April, and the last frost observed during the night occurred on the Hth of May. 
On the other hand, tin; temiieraturo .at noon was occasionally very liigh. On 
the ;’i')th March, for instance, 5iO F.ihr. ; on the ITtli April, 74'; and on the 
l.'ltli Jlay, above ISO’ in the shade. The last snow fell on the 4th of May, the 
first rain on tlie 2.Stli of April.’" 

The present defences of Wladivostock comprise a detachment 
of 300 to 400 soldiers, 30 or 40 sailors, and 10 field-pieces, with 
the necessary horses. From (aich of the stations soldiers are 
detached, during the summi'r months, for work on the roads 
and the telegrtiph line. >?ea-going canoes drawn up ou the 
lieach represented the commercial aspirations of the port. 
They had recently deposited their store of “Coiuboo,” seaweed 
of a brown rusty colour, about seven feet long, and done up in 
compact bundles; also of “beche-de-mer,” strung on sticks. 
These were to form part of the cargo of the Alexandria 
(a schooner that we hatl left behind us in the outer harbour of 
B(tssiette), doing a rpiiet trade between the Shautimg promon- 
tory and this coast. 


Xakhodka. 

On ^louday, the 30th July, it was our intention to have left 
bVladivostitck (Port 3Iay) at daylight, hut one of the dense 
fogs, which during the snminer months seriously interfere with 
the navigation of the coast of Tartary, prevented our leaving 
at the hour we had proposed. At about twelve o’clock, however, 
the fog lifted, and enabled us, with little farther interruption, 
to anchor for the night off the west side of the island of Putia- 
tin (Forsyth). This island, in one of the many beautiful bays 
which indent this part of the coast, forms with the latter 
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a crescent-sliaped or semi-c-irciilar liarboar, wliere deep water- 
and tlie protection of bills gave ns every possible seenrity. 
At daybreak of the 31st we steamed out and readied Nakhodlia 
BaVj a distance of about 30 miles, at about 10’30 a.m. Here 
we landeil our Eussian fellow traveller, 31. Bndiditchef. a topo- 
gra})l)ieal engineer officer in the Eussian service, who was 
returning to his duties here after a short absence at 3Vladivo- 
stock, where he liad been to consult the regimental surgeon. 
His solitary block-house was seen at the head of the bay, — the 
only sign, with the exception of a Cliinese 3lanehu tidiing-hut, 
of human habitation. The situation, or rather that of its 
inimediate neighbourhood, was worthy of a higher effort of 
human art. Nature in her happiest moments eould scarcely 
have conceived a fairer creation of s<-enic beauty, and seems 
in this beautiful harbour to have suggested the idea, or mo- 
delled the plan of the artistic park-scenery of our best land- 
scape gardeners. Chiswieks and Blenheims, in all but ducal 
wealth, architectural effect, and liistoric association, seennd 
scattered broadcast over the diversitied scene of lull and dale 
around. Not ‘'the horn of the hunter,” but the matchlock of 
the Tartar was heard in the glen in (.-hase of the detu ; a hind- 
quarter of one of which, full of flavour and tenderness, lent 
an extra charm to our visit. To a sjiortsman it is easv to 
suppose that time might be pleasantly occu])ied here. 'The 
four Eussian soldiers, the hut companions of our friend the 
topographer, have spent three years here, and are so pre- 
possessed with the place that they have sought an extension of 
residence. Our friend, speaking of his soklier companions, men- 
tioned as a singular mark of good fortune that oidy one of the 
three was ‘•ivrogne.” 3Vhat the future of such a scene mav be. 
must depend upon the resources which the vast Government of 
Eussia may be able t<^ apply to its colonisation. With settlers, 
the (Opportunities of an accession of agricultural and mineral 
wealth are undoubtedly great, but in the absence of labour one 
can but hope and admire. The half-dozen 3Ianchus, or vagrant 
Chinese, the lords of the untold acres of pasture and 'wood'^land 
around, have an abundance of hsh and game to satisfy their 
necessary wants.^ Our dollars failed to secure some eggs, fowl, 
venison, dried fish, &c., that a boat brought off to the ship. 
Our already well supplied larder, enabled us, however, to 
clispense -svith them. 3\e were rather amused to find the native; 
iutelligemje fully alive to the commercial interchangeable value 
of the ubiquitous dollar, and the Shanghai market quotations 
for sea-weed, beche-de-mer, dried fish, etc. Itinerant Chinese 
traders pel lodicallv visit the place for the purchase of the latter 
commodities, or their exchange for native luxuries and wants. 
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It is strange that with cows, and an almndance of milk, in a 
decidedly pastoral country like Eastern (Siberia, butter should 
not be made in tin* province. The Kiissian peasant’s ignorance 
of the prohtable treatment of cattle, and his general unwilling- 
ness to depart from the rude and wretched makeshifts of his 
forefathers, thus d('prive his countrymen of one of tlieir most 
coveted luxuries. 

It may be important to remember that the harbour of 
Nakhodka is frozen over for six weeks, and that the n'olden 
visions of July must not be expected to be realised throughout 
the year. 

Olga Bay (Por.T Sii: 31 . Seymour). 

On Saturday, the 4tli of August, we steamed to the outer 
harbour of Olga Bay, after s}>cnding four days under sail on 
our passage Irom Nakhodka Harbour, a distance of about 
120 miles. 

This is another of the many beautiful harbours that fringe 
the coast of Bussiaii 3Ianchuria. It is formed of an outer and 
inner, or as it is called the “careening” harbour, within which 
lies the settlement. The outer harbour is said to be open 
throughout the year. It is open to the southward, but is other- 
wise sheltered by a circle of gently sloping hills, thinly wooded 
with oaks, maples, birch, ash, aspens, and occasional willows, 
which, compared \vith the forest-trees of the more southern 
harbours, bear a stunted appearance, hereby indicating an 
increased severity of the climate. The minimum thermometer 
gives —20“’ Fahr., whereas at Wladivostock it is —10' Fahr., and 
at Possiette —o'’ Fahr., according to local accounts. The inner 
or careening harbour is perfcrtly landlocked ; and as it receives 
from its head the contents of a small river, is closed by the ice 
for four months. The hull of one solitary brig was the onlv 
outward indication of commerce. At the landing-place is a 
wooden jetty. -4t the laud end are a cou})le of I ilock-house 
stores, some scales and weights. A ragged sailor, with a rusty 
musket and bayonet, maile a very uuniilitary attempt at a 
salute as we landed. The guard here is limited to thirteen 
sailors ; and the commandant expressed his regret that the want 
of a boat and boat’s crew prevented his ixlurniiig our official 
call of the morning. 

The station of Olga Bay docs not evince the slightest military 
proclivity. It is true that there is a commandant, a naval 
lieutenant, a second lieuteuant, and a doctor, in whose hands, it 
is presumed, lies the administration of Bussian rule ; but in 
reality they merely constitute a superintendance over a colony 
of 300 emigrants, peaceful, unimaginative Finnish or Lappish 
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peasants, their wives, and children. The ’^langur, the transport 
that hrouii'ht them to thoii- future home, was at Shanghai in 
December, 1863. The colony is therefore a young one. They 
are located in four small A'illag'es, at the respective distances 
of 1, 4, 7, and 10 versts from the bay. Xo. 1 we visited, and 
we have everything to say in commendation of the fostering 
care of the paternal governnicnt of Eussia, and of its desire to 
settle its newly acquired territory in eastern IManchuria. 
I think that it has already been remarked that the Goyernment 
supplies the emigrant v ith house, land, food, clothing, cattle, 
seecl, farming utensils, and last, but not least, with religious 
teaching and medical treatment. Those sul)stantial provisions 
arc made for the first two years; and, should unforeseen circum- 
stances disappoint the aim of liberal intention, the emigrant is 
not permitted to want the necessaries of life, xk broad roadway 
was lined with twenty substantially-built log-houses, withth atched 
roofs and glass windows. Comely matrons, in the costume of tho 
Baltic shores, flaxen-haired children — the wonder, and perhaps 
enyy, of the dusky little Tuugusians around them — ran out to the 
doors, or peeped through the windows as wo passed by. (.'ows of 
superior breed, fat-tailed shee 2 >, 2 'ig.s, horses, 2 JOultry, surrounded 
their dwellings. Small garden-plots, surrounded by a 2 Ji'otecting 
fence of cleft ash, birch, or oak, were nmiarkable for their rod 
and white poppies, beds of sweet 2 '>eas in blossom. Good 2 iotatoes, 
lettuces, and ordinary English vegetables seemed to thrive very 
well. The situation seemed admirably selected, on the gently 
sloping incline to the river at the head of the bay. In fact, 
the entciqjrising settler has little to mar his 2 )ros 2 )ects of success, 
but such as are incidental U) a long winter, and no mofo of this 
than tho Lower Canadian farmer has to contend with. Instead 
of dense forest and the labours of the woodman’s axe before 
settlements can be crop 2 )ed, we have here 02 ien plains and 
sparsely wooded slopes, so thinly wooded that no man could lie 
there under the ordinary spring sun and mid-day temperature of 
this latitude. About fifty or sixty acres of arable land, totally 
disproportionate to the industrial capabilities and wants of the 
number of settlers, were inditfe-rently cropped with rye, barley, 
or bearded wheat, oats, buck-wheat, and potatoes. On 2 uimeval 
soil, decidedly rich, better results might be expected; but the 
Eussian farmer appears a slow creature, and devoid of industry. 
Old customs, drunken bouts, primitive ideas, clumsy inefficient 
im23lements, and the weeds of a rank soil stop the way of all 
agricultural improvement. We visited a Chinese farm, or 
fenced enclosure of about a dozen acres, with similar, but 
c^ainly better cultivated, crops. These wonderful, ubiquitous 
Chinese may not govern, but they contrive to possess anything 
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wortL. having in the country of their conquerors. The 3Iaucluis 
may govern h.'hina; but the Chinese own iManchuria, and the 
thorough-bred 3Iauchu, tlie ancient lord of the soil, has been 
successfully cozened out of his patrimony. There remain but 
his rank ami privileges of birthriglit, declined by the practical 
Chinaman, whicli consist in serving the Em])eror eitlier within 
the fortitietl cities of the empire, or amidst the eight banners 
beyond the (Ireat AVall. A nomadic llanchu Tartar horde, 
south of the Amur, would be an ethnological prize. 

Purchases were inade of sheep at nine dollars apiece, fowls 
three for a dollar; eggs and milk seemed abundant. 

Communication with the U.suri is not an easy matter at Olga 
Bay. The commandant mentioned Boussera. six miles below 
Lake Khinka, on the JSungachan, as the nearest convenient point 
on the Usuri. The journey hence takes 2L) days. The Gilbert 
river affords 70 versts (46 miles) of water communication in 
canoes, but horseback is ccinsidered preferable. 

Our country walk along the so-called military road, pleasant 
enough in July or Augiust, must be a veritable "slough of 
ilesiiond’’ for tla' involuntary traveller after the spring-thaws of 
Tlarcli and .kpril. The road is certainly cleared of trees, and 
has a certain direction and breadth assigned it by our friend 
the topographical engineer; but Mature alone attends to the 
contingencies of repair. 3\'iiat her laws forbid her to do in 
road-repairs at spring time, her bounty makes up for in 
advanctal summer. The tields here are one blooming surface of 
wild flowers of many varieties and hue. The air is laden with 
the perfumes of the wild clematis anil wild rose. Though the 
eye be gladdened by the most brilliant colouring, still the 
general asjiect of Olga Bay is, oven at this, its most favourable 
season, saddening. Denied its military, and oidy hopeful of its 
commercial character, we are forced to accord it the condition or 
status given by a Prenchman to his own commercial settlement 
under military supervision, Saigon, as a port waiting for de 
commerce.” 


XII. — On a Communication hftireen India and China hij the 
Line of the Burhanvpooter and Yang-tsze. By General Sir, 
AnTiin: Gotto^, k.e. 

Head, June 24, 1867. ' 

The subject of a communication between our provinces in 
Buriuah and the south-western part of China, which has been 
talked of for many years, has lately again been the subject of 
correspondence between the India Office and the Government 
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of India, which coiTespondence lias now been printed for the 
House of Comuions. From this it appears that though there 
seems to be no intention of carrying out the design, and it is 
strongly object(xl to by some of the n liters of these papers, yet 
orders have t)eeu issued to examine the line of country in Lower 
Burniah or IVgu and as far as our own north-west frontier in 
the direction of the Chinese province of Yuiian, but not in the 
part of Burmah proper which lies between these. 

It seems very strange that siicli a cpiestioii as an internal 
communication between India and China, if it were raised at 
all, should be treated by all the writers in such a partial and 
imperfect wav. This scheme has originated from persons con- 
nected with one particular province of India, and, as might 
consequently be supposed, it is treated by them entirely as a 
local question. 

To the Bangoon merchant, of course, it was simply the ques- 
tion of how he could increase the trade of that port by making 
it the outlet of the trade of south-west China ; and even to the 
local ofiScial it was necessarily al>o a question of increasing the 
prosperity of that province. But. when the question came before 
the (xovernment of India, surely it should have been treated in a 
very different nay. The real questions were, first. What is the 
importance of connecting India with China by a direct internal 
communication ? and secondly, What would be tin; best line for 
such a communication with reference to the whole of India 
and the Imperial interests generally ? 

In the printed papers there is little attempt, in any of them, 
to examine either of these fundamental points; yet, till they are 
examined, all such partial discussion is only naste of time, and 
might lead to immense waste of money. 8ome years ago, when 
this matter was before under discussion, I wrote a short memo- 
randum on the subject, and took the liberty of forwarding it to 
the Secretary of fState, who transmitted it to Calcutta; but 
no reply was sent to me. There was, I believe, some little dis- 
cussion on the point I had suggested, but, as usual, nothing 
was doyie. 

The first question which I have raised — viz.. What is the im- 
portance of a direct inland communication between India and 
China?— seems to require very little consideration to satisfy us 
that it is certainly a matter the results of which would be ureat, 
far beyond all calculation. The throwing open of ail India to 
all China, the access of a country containing 20U millions to the 
produce of a country occupied by 400 millions, and the opposite, 
(to say notldng of Central A.sia), would be of its kind a work of 
such magnitude as that nothing approaching to it has ever v’et 
been seen m the world ; and the export of a large portion of the 
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jiroduce of Western Cliina for Europe tlirough our own prin- 
cipal port of Calcutta is an imperial question of tlie very first 
importance. 

And even as respects the traile between China and Ilussia, 
the distance from Nankin to St. Petersburg is 5000 miles, 
almost all land-carriage, while the distance; from the Indus to 
tlie Caspian is 1200 miles ; so that on the line of India there 
would bo water-carriage between those two places, with the 
exception of at most 1500 miles, and jjerhaps much less. 

Put ])erhap3 the great point of all ni this question is, that by 
this means we should have independent access to that country 
by a line on which there could be no interference on the part 
of other European or of American nations, by which we are so 
continually hampered in our access by sea. In ease <.)f war, the 
difference between having to guard <mr tradi.‘ to tlu^ coast of 
China and to Calcutta would be incalculable, and I suppose 
at such a time our whole trade with China would be carried on 
through Calcutta. 

^^'hat the traffii.- woidd become if the vast system of water- 
communication in India could be connected by a sufficiently 
cheap carriage with that of China it is im])o$sihle to estimate ; 
but it would certainly be far beyond anything that has yet 
been seen, and would ])rovide for a caintal that would accom- 
plish anything on this short distance of 250 miles between the 
two rivers. 

It seems to me that these few words are quite sufficient to 
satisfy us of the vast importance of ^uch a work. 

The next question surely is not. Can a railway be laid from 
Pangoon to Yunan? but lYhat is the best line by which a 
<;nmnuinication can be established between the two countries? 
There are three conclusive olijcctions to the connection with 
luingoon : — 1st. That to lead the trafiic to an insignificant port 
like that, if it can be conducted to the great port of India and 
the scat of Covernmeut, is obviously out of the (piestion. 2nd. 
It would not connect the great body of India with China, but 
only an insignificant province containing 2 millions of people. 
Srd. It is OOO miles from Ilaugoou to the Yang-t^ze, almost all 
of w hich would ])robably be land-carriage ; and it is. of course, 
essential to reach water-carriage in China, by which all the 
great traffic of the country is carried on. Without this, only a 
trifling trafiic with the thinly-popidateil province of Y’unau can 
be carried on, for nothing of any consequenc-e can bear 1000 
miles of land-carriage. 

The moment we ask the tme question, AVhat is the best line 
for internal communication between India and China? it is 
answered — that is, so far as what is desiraole goes — and that is. 
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the line from the navigable part of the Burhampooter to that 
of the Yang-tsze, a distance of probably under 250 miles. In- 
deed, in one place, according to the maps, it is only 80 miles 
from the one to the other, at points to which it is highly pro- 
bable that both rivers are navigable ; but it seems to be ascer- 
tained that there is very high ground between these points. 

The Burhampooter has been navigated to the great bend 
near Sudiyah, and the Yang-tsze to probably within 200 miles 
of the nearest point to that, or about 1500 miles from the sea. 
Surely, there cannot be the smallest cpxestiou about this being 
the line, unless it should be found to be absolutely impracti- 
cable, of which there is not the smallest j)robability. 

1st. It is the shortest line between the heart of China and 
that of India, and also of the port of Calcutta. 2ud. It is 
the shortest lino between the two systems of water-transit. 
3rd. It does not pass through the heart of Burmah, or any 
other great foreign state, but only through small dependent or 
independent states, through which the objections to transit 
M'ould be far less. 

I need not here enlarge much xipon the absolute necessity 
of water-carriage in order to make accessible the produce of 
any large extent of country ; not 1 per cent, of what would be 
conveyed by water can bear the cost of thousands of miles of 
land-carriage. When we come to more than 100 miles, rail- 
way and all other modes of land-carriage entirely fail. They 
were lately carrying cotton from the north-west to Calcutta at 
19Z. a ton, and from thence to London, fifteen times as far, for 
3/. Even A'aluable articles like cotton, worth lOOZ. a ton, can- 
not bear such a charge jiormanently. What becomes of the 
great mass of produce, worth from 5Z. to 20Z. a ton ? They are 
either carried by water or not at all. 

In France they are now revising the whole system of water- 
transit, improving and completing it throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the country; because they find they 
cannot compete with other countries while they are even par- 
tially dependent upon land-carriage. 

The same in the United States. A report by a Commissioner 
has lately been laid before the Government on this subject, 
showing the al solute necessity of the most extensive improve- 
ments of then already magnificent water-communications. He 
says, “ To do away until the enormous cost of all rail transporta- 
tion across the continent, it is proposed to make a communi- 
cation of navigable water from the Ohio Biver,” &c. &c. And 
some of the projects now under consideration are, to improve 
the whole line of the Mississippi from the highest point practi- 
cable to the sea ; to make a ship-canal from the Lakes to the 
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Mississippi ; another ship-canal roimcl the Falls of Xiagara ; to 
enlarge again the Erie Canal from tlio Lakes to Xew York, 
upon uhich they have only just expended several luiilions in 
enlarging it, &c. Yc. 

All this is going on in these countries in the face of the most 
complete system of double railways, sho\viug that after many 
years’ trial, they have been proved totally to fail to carry the 
groat traiiie of the country at practicable rates. 

So it is in England even, short as the distances are here. Tlie 
great traffic of the country is still carried by water, by the coast, 
rivers and canals, utterly imperfect as tlio internal water-com- 
munications are. not even fitted for steam power. .Several of 
these miserably imperfect rivers and canals carry more than a 
million tons a year, with double railways running by the side 
of them ; animal or human po^ver on water completely f'eating 
steam power on land, after spending or 10,000/. a mile 

on the railway, while 4000/._ or 5000/. oidy has been spent on 
the navigation line. 

Xothing therefore cun be more certain than that the one point 
of paramount importance in this case is to find the shortest prac- 
ticable line of land carriage ; and it is most remarkable that this 
line is the very one that meets the other requirements, if it is at 
all practicable. On the one side we have water-transit from Ivur- 
rachee, 3000 miles, to Sudiya, with only one interval of 150 miles 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna, of the easiest possible country, 
for which a canal has already been planned and estimated, and 
which would cost, perhaps, 3(3u,o0O/. ; and on the other several 
thousand miles of river and canal connected, of ■which one con- 
tinuous line by the Yang-tsze, 1700 miles, the Grand Canal 100 
miles, and probably 1800 miles of the Yellow Eiver, is in all 
3(i00 miles. So that this one line of 7000 miles, from Kurra- 
chee into the heart of Chinese Tartary, is only broken by two 
intervals, one of which we know can be overcome at a cost quite 
trifling. There is, indeed, little hi>pe of water-transit being 
established on the other interval of 200 or 250 miles, from ■what 
we know oi the country ; and this is undoubtedly a very great 
pity. Eut even a land carriage which would connect such vast 
extents of water-line, and such enormous populations, must be of 
incalculable value, and will certainly justify ultimately any pos- 
sible ex[ienditure. 

The question then remains. What do we know of this tract of 
country ? 

On the Indian side wo have the published sheet of the Indian 
Atlas, Xo. 138, compiled from the investigations of the officers 
of Government sent to explore it during the first Burmese war, 
as far as the Irrawady, with their reports, and also the reports 
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of Burmese mercliants, who now trade between the two rivers, 
the Irrawady and Burhampooter. The former proceeded by 
water to 96^ 30', within 25t) miles of the Yang-tsze, as it is laid 
down in the maps, and thence by land to the Irrawady ; hut on 
the line they passed over they crossed very high land, 'i'heir 
expedition terminated at the Irrawady, just 100 miles from the 
Yang-tsze. 

The Burmese merchants are reported to travel by a road 
south of their line, and to state that there is no serious obstruc- 
tion of any kind as far as the Irrawadv, but what height they 
jiass over I have not heard. Between the Irrawady and Yang- 
tsze I have no information, excepting wliat the published maps 
give, which appear to be all copied from the Jesuits’ map of China. 

AVhether the latitudes and longitudes are there correctly 
given I have no information, and I think no European has 
visited that tract in modern times. The gentlemeir who navi- 
gated the Yang-tsze proceeded to within about 2(10 miles of the 
nearest point of that river to the Irrawady, and they ascertained 
that it was navigable beyond that. 

According to the maps the lino from the Irrawady to the 
Yang-tsze is across the lay of the country, and the Yang-tsze and 
TIekom are represented as ilividcd by mountaiTis ; but whether 
this is correct, or whether there are anyste])pes or passes through 
those mountains does not ap)pear. In the course of my engi- 
neering experience so many supposed insuperable obstacles have 
vanished as soon as they were looked into, that I am always 
reminded not to be deterred by one till I hav<.' ascertained that 
it really exists. 

Thus we are not certain that portions of this line niav not be 
practicable for water-ways, nor what the precise distance really 
is. The first thing to be done, therefore, is to examine this line 
of country. It would be advisable to do it from both sides ; on 
the Indian side following the route of the Burmese merchants 
to the Irrawady, and so on to the eastward; and on the China 
side steaming up the Yang-tsze as high as practicable, and then 
proceeding by land to the westward. 

The late navigators of the Yang-tsze saw' some of the chiefs of 
the tribes inhabiting the intermediate country (the Jliaoutrees, 
as the Chinese call them), and lound them extremely friendly, 
and willing to be visited. They are r^uite of a distinct race 
from the Chinese, and probably are of the same as the Kurms, 
north of Burmah. They seem to be a very fine race, in a state 
very similar to that of the Highlanders of Scotland 2U(J or 300 
years ago. Proceeding thus from both sides it is probable that 
it would not take long to examine the 10(J or 1.50 miles between 
the Irrawady and Yang-tsze. 
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It is more than probable that men might be found among the 
missionaries in Upper Assam and in Burmah who are already so 
well acquainted with tliose races that they would understand 
perfectly how to deal with them, and who would gladly under- 
take the duty of exploring the line. They might also knou' so 
much of the languages spoken as would facilitate the communi- 
cation with them. A Livingstone might bo found among them 
who could make his way to the moon, if only it were filled with 
uncivilized people. 

Part of the line uould, I believe, pass within the frontier of 
the petty states dependent upon Burmah, and part through 
similar states altogether independent. 

If a small fast steamer, of the smallest draught, were sent up 
the Yaug-tsze, it would be an easy matter to go to the highest 
point navigable, especially as ther<' are coal-mines now worked 
on the very banks of the I'iver, so that a steamer might jfroceed 
without any delay. If a small steamer like those sent out to the 
Godavery, drawing only 1 foot, and i-apable of working at 10 or 
12 miles an hour, were used, it would be a very speedy voyage 
to the great bend of that river. 

It might also greatly assist the expedition if a similar steamer 
were sent up the Irrawady. This river is represented in the 
maps as passing within 100 miles of the Yang-tsze ; and it is 
not at all likely that it should not be navigable for very shallow 
steamers in June, when the snow is melting. On IMay 24th the 
expedition found the Irrawady in 27V North latitude ‘■ford- 
able,” so that it must have been navigable thereabouts in that 
month ; for the ford Avould of course bo chosen where the river 
was shallowest, and fordable ’ would hardly mean less than 
2 or 3 feet of water there. So also a vessel might be sent up 
the Mekom or Cambojee, one of the affluents of which is repre- 
sented as flowing from a large lake 40 miles long, and within 
20 miles of the Yang-tsze. 

It is thus evident that upon examination the actual distance 
in which land-carriage may be fouTid unavoidable may be very 
small. And it is almost certain that the distances between 
points to which small steamers may be run when the snow is 
melting are very short indeed ; viz., from the Burhampooter to 
the Irrawady 100 mdes, thence to the Saluen 50, thence to the 
Mekom 25, and thence to the Yang-tsze 25 ; so that land parties 
supported by steamers would have very little difficulty excepting 
such as might arise from the inhabitants ; and we have every 
reason to believe they would be friendly if the expeditions were 
under the charge of missionaries who were accustomed to those 
races, and would know how to deal with them. Two or three 
small steamers, just large enough to carry exploring parties, 
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■would not cost more than 2000/., and this -n-ould probably be 
the clieapest way of conducting the expedition, as well as the 
safest.* 

With respect to the mode of opening the communication, the 
main points to be kept in view seem to be — 

1st. To open the line, in however rough a way at first, as 
speedily as possible. 

2nd.* To do it in an inexpensive way at first, connecting the 
line and perfecting the communication liy degrees. 

3rd. To have as little rvork on tire spot as possible. 

dth. To establish ports at different points, in which suitable 
persons might reside, to communicate with the different native 
authorities, &c. 

nth. To establish light steamers on the different rivers, to 
carry materials, stores, provisions, »kc., while the line is being 
established. 

The great point seems to be to carry on the work so as to bo 
as little dependent as possible on local labour. For this purpose 
there seems nothing like a very narrow-guage railway, such as 
is in operation in the vale of Festiuiog in AVales, \vhich is only 
2 or 3 feet guage, and yet it is even worked with locomotives. 
Such a railway could be laid witli (•xtreraedy little labour on the 
spot, and could be finished in a very short time if the materials 
could be conveyed by water to tliree or four points on tiro line. 
It would of course be laid with very sharp slopes and curves in 
the first instance if necessary. 

There would be many advantages in proceeding in this -way, 
especially as so little expense would be incurred in preparing 
the ground, that the line might be altered at any time, as the 
country was more fully explored, without any great loss ; the 
time rerpiired would be greatly reduced, ikc. 

The total first cost of such a line would be very moderate. 
If timber could be obtained on the spot, or conveyed by water 
from the banks of the different rivers, continuous sleepers, with 
square iron trams of only l^foot gauge on the same timbers, 
might be laid down in the first instance, to be worked by horses 
or bullocks walking by the side of the rails. A perfectly effec- 
tive railway, of only 2-feet gauge, was laid at the Godavery 
works for the carriage of stone, which cost 200Z. or 300/. a mile ; 
and this would be of great use to initiate such a line of road 
while more complete works were in hand, so that by the time 


* I cannot find any information respecting this line. Capt. Sprye and others 
have furnished information respecting a mere junction line from Kangoon to 
Tunan, but the line 1 speak of, from the great bend of the Yang-tsze, in lat. 26'^ 
and long. 100°, in the direction of Sudiya on the Burhampooter, as far as the 
Irrawady, seems to be totally unknown. 
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the latter Mere ready for the traffic, the traffic, haTing been in 
the mean time diverted into this line, would be ready for the 
railway. 

Of course it would he of the greatest importance to make 
water-('ommunication as far as the line could possibly admit 
of it. 

I should add that a new importance is given to this lino of 
communication at this time by the tea speculations in LTpper 
Assam. It seems to be fully ascertained that that province is 
of extraordinary fertility, and that nothing is wanted but labour 
to make it one of the finest fitdds for the employment of British 
capital and energy that could be found. If only access could be 
given to it from China direct, there can hardly be a doubt that 
any amount of labour could be obtained. 


XIII. — Notes of a Journey in the North-West Neiyhhoiu’hood of 
Pekin. By JoxEs Lajifrey, Esep, M.n., GTth llegt., f.e.g.s. 

Sead, June 24, 1867. 

It was not till the autumn of the year after the signing of the 
Treaty of Peace in 1860, that the northern province's of China 
wore fairly opened to the excursion-loving Englishman. This 
delay was a wise and necessary prec.aution under tlie peculiar 
circumstances of our being .so recently at war with the people, 
and our military occupation of an important city inhabited by 
a race who are characterised by self-conceit and a feeling of 
superiority over all foreigners. It nas well, before going among 
such a peo 2 de for the first time, that they should have .some 
report of u.s, and that they should know that we were not the 
untamable savages we were hitherto sujijjosed to be. 

During our oceuj)ation of Tien-t.siii, it was interesting to 
observe the change that took place in the dis 2 )ositions oi' the 
inhabitants towards us, and how comidetely mistrust gave ^dace 
to confidence. .\.fter a few month.s’ residence among them, they 
.soon saw that though conquered they were not o^qu'essed, and 
that, though there was a force of about three thousand foreign 
soldiers quartered among them, they were amenable to law and 
order, and that justice, administered in matters in which they 
were partie.s was as fair to them as to ourselves ; tlnn- wei e jraid 
well for anything we purchased from them or when they worked 
for us ; we relieved their destitute jroor, and established a 
hospital for their sick; all which circumstances being noticed 
by a peculiarly observant people, did not fail to .spread our 
reputation throughout the northern provinces and secure that 
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respect and civility which the excursionists met with wherever 
they travelled. 

The restrictions to travelling were removed gradually. At 
first a party consisting of two or three were allowed permission 
to visit Pekin for a few days,, where they were sure of enjoying 
the hospitality of the Embassy. On their return others obtained 
the same privilege. Subsequently these visits were extended 
to the Cfreat AYall. One party, more venturesome, made the 
attempt to explore further inland, and succeeded in seeing 
much of novel interest, without meeting any unpleasant ad- 
venture ; and, by the spring of the year 1862, the excursions 
were extended into Maneliuria, IMongolia, Shansi, and Shantung, 
so that by this time the northern provinces have been pretty 
freely traversed. 

Of the different routes taken at first it is difficult to say which 
was the most interesting. One led to ^loukden, the ancient 
capital of the iManchus. Another to Jehol, a royal residence 
made famous by Lord McCartney’s expedition. Another to the 
humble but hospitable tents of the Mongolians and their flocks. 
Another through the bold and picturescpie mountain passes of 
Shansi, while the level plain of Pechele was not without its 
interest, though no doubt Shantung jiossessed the most interest- 
ing of all objects — the tomb of Confucius and the family 
residence of his living descendants. Thus the traveller, who 
has already exhausted the west of Asia, can now turn to the 
further east, where he will find a most interesting and in some 
respects a comparatively unexplored country. 

The facilities for travelling in the north of China are abundant ; 
the country is everywhere traversed by tolerable roads ; there 
are excellent Tartar ponies nith the best of reputations for 
strength and endurance ; also the ordinary country mule-carts, 
and innumerable inns, though there is occasionally no small 
discomfort to be encountered in being at times obliged to rely 
on the food of the people dressed after their own fashion, and the 
inferiority of inns sometimes met with in remote places. 

To enjoy an excursion into the interior to the best advantage 
much depends on the season of the year. In the autumn the 
weather is sufficiently cool to make' travelling pleasant, till 
towards the middle of the month of November, when a sudden 
fall of temperature to freezing point makes the nights sufficiently 
cold and disagreeable. Still excursions have been made in mid- 
\vinter with a temperature not far from zero, and occasionally 
many degrees below it, but it requires the hardening of a 
previous winter to make an excursion at this particular season 
either safe or agreeable. By far the pleasantest time is the 
spring, in the months of March, April, May, and a portion of 
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June, when the landscape puts on a most refreshing green 
appearanci and the innumerable flowering plants and trees of 
the country deck themselves with their gayest blossoms and 
verdure. 

The opjiearance of a party starting on one of these excursions 
was somewhat picturesque ; the country carts, mule drivers, and 
Chinese servant gave it a peculiar character, while the costume 
of the Europeans, though much modified by furs, Szc., uas 
sufiSciently national to excite the amusement of the 2'eople 
wherever they were met with. Hats were, of course, comjjletely 
discarded, and gave place to fur caps or wide-awakes wrajjped 
in jiugrees ; the cloth coats with their numerous pockets, the 
jieculiar cut of the nether garments, and the high leather boots 
with spurs, were enough to distract the equanimity of any 
Chinese miiid, and would doubtless in many instances equally 
astonish friends at home. 

The cart is the ordinary mode of conveyance, and in the 
north of China it is stoutly built, has two wheels, and though 
not made with springs is tolerably free from jolting, owing to 
the softness of the roads and the easy pace at whicli it travels, 
generally at the rate of about twenty miles a day ; it is covered 
in with (doth stretched over a wooden frame-work made large 
enough to accommodate one jrerson comfortably with his bed 
and baggage. Although built after a common jjattern, those 
belonging to the \vealthy are fitted up with no ordinary care and 
neatness; they are yoked to a mule, with untanned leather 
harness, consisting of a bridle and long driving-reins, a collar to 
which the traces are attached, a straddle and bands to sujjport 
the cart ; altogether much resembling our own method. A 
second mule is frequently attacdied with traces connected with 
the axletree, and kept from tangling by being jtassed through 
iron looj)s fastened on the free ends of the shaft. The driver shows 
excellent skill in handling his wayward and often stubborn animals 
with reins and long-handled whip ; sits on the shaft near the 
body of the cart shouting out repeatedly “Ghee! ghee !” or “Who! 
who ! ” just as an English ploughman would occasionally converse 
wdth his team. However rude they may apjfcar in our eyes, 
these carts are undoubtedly the jrrototypes of our cabs ancl 
hansoms, and were long used in China before they were thought 
of in Europe. In Pekin these carts are to be seen standing in 
rows in the streets, waiting for casual hire just as our cabs do 
in London. 

Having hired one of these carts, and packed it with what was 
thought to be necessary for the road, and taken the j^recaution 
to send it on the evening previous, under the charge of a 
Chinese servant, so as to get clear of the town, T mounted 
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my horse, a Persian Arab, which had recently been a troop-horse 
in one of the Indian cavalry regiments that had been employed 
in the late campaign, and started at an early hour the following 
morning, 23rd of October, 1861, in company with a guide who 
rode a Tartar pony. Proceeding through a long line of suburb, 
crowded at that early hour with people carrying their garden 
produce to market, we at length emerged into the open country, 
about two miles distant from the city gate. Leaving the Pekin 
road on the right hand, and following the southern bank of tlie 
upper western river, or Shang Shiho, for about three miles, we 
reached the ferry-boat station, where we had no difficulty in 
passing ourselves and horses across. This river, were it not for 
its rapid course, flowing eastward, should be, more properly 
speaking, called a canal, owing to its narrowness and the 
artificial embankment apparent in many places. It formed 
one of the important tributaries of the Peiho, which it enters 
close to Tien-tsin, and judging by the numerous long, narrow 
boats which were being tracked up it, iji a manner similar to 
what one sees on the rivers of Bengal, it must support a very 
considerable amount of traffic. 

Our course lay to the westward, over a flat, uninteresting 
country, having the same monotonous aspect and cultivated 
much in the same manner as .seen in the vicinity of Tien-tsin. 
On all sides wcu'c fields of millet-stubble, or winter-wheat, 
beautifulh' planted in drills, nc»w two or three inches above 
ground, and occasionally fields of cotton-plant. There was a 
considerable amount of reccntly-plougbed land; and now and 
again villages, surrounded with a few willow-trees, were visible 
in the distance. At length we reached a village lai'ger than 
usual, called Wang-shing-To, and stopped at an inn to refresh 
ourselves and hojses. This inn was a poor affair, comjtared 
with others subsequently met with. In outward appearance it 
differed little from the wretched shops in the street, except that 
it had a temporary verandah, constructed of wattles and mats, 
before the door. On entering the_ inn, I found a strong odour 
of oil frizzling in stewpans, into which the cooks were dropping 
morsels of pork or mutton ; other men were busy chopping up 
vegetables, or kneading dough, or baking cakes in ovens. In 
short, this was the kitchen oi the establishment, through which 
it was necessary to pass before entering the proper saUe a 
manger. This consisted of a long, low room, lighted at one 
side by papered windows ; several small square tables were 
arranged at each side, and separated from each other by rickety 
forms, which were mostly occupied by countrymen apparently 
of the same class as the mule-driver and servant, iude-ino- 
by their outward appearance. They were all busy with them 
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mornino; meal, poking the morsels witli the chopsticks out of 
the bowls held in the leit hand. The chopped meat, vegetables, 
rice, soup, etc., were all served up in small bowls, each com- 
bination having a well knowm hame. The farthest end of the 
room was provided with a kang, or raised platform, constructed 
apparently of solid masonry, but having in the b(5dy of it a 
flue, leading in a tortuous manner from a fireplace constructed 
outside the room, so that when the kang becomes heated it 
affords a comfortable sleeping-place during the cohlest weather. 
This also constitutes the bedroom of the establishment. Those 
kangs are in universal use throughout the north of China. 
We saw them in the Summer Palace, and in every house we 
occupied during the expedition in the north of Clrina ; even 
the beggars’ hovels are provided with them. The kang in this 
inn was occupied by a party of men, who were engaged drinking 
tea and smoking pipes ; others were fast asleep and stretched 
out at full length on it. 

So soon as the servants and horses had finished their meals 
we moved on our journey, still to thi> westward. The road led 
through a more wooded country ; the trees were chiefly willow, of 
a good old age. The country people gave very little heed as I 
passed by, being all much cngagccl in threshing out the millet- 
corn, or carting home from the fields the millet-stalk, See. The 
castor-oil plant appeai-ed to be cultivated to some extent. Still 
the country continued Hat ; farther on, however, at a distance 
of about 2d miles from Tien-tsiu. the country became slightly 
undulatory, and at length our road passed on to an embank- 
ment which one would .suppose was originally constructed for a 
railroad. Further on, this embankment had more the appear- 
ance of being at one time a sea-clitlj or deep river-bank, having- 
on the southern aspect a declivity of al)out dO feet; while on 
the northern side a small bund separated the summit from the 
country which was on a level with it. On leaving the road, 
and turning to the north to see more of the upper plateau, I 
found, at the distance of about a mile, the dry bed of a river, 
which, I found, was the Hoeu-ho, the water of which had been 
turned into the Shang-shi-lio by means of a dam built across it 
some distance up its course. During the melting of the snow 
and ice in the hills where it takes its rise, the water overflows 
the dam, and boats from the Peiho are able to sail up it for 
a short time. There were a few boats observed on its banks, but 
they had all the appearance of being ferry-boats. This river 
rises in the Shi-shan, and enters the Peiho near Tien-tsin. On 
looking over the lower plateau, I noticed several smaller bunds 
extending some little distance from the embankment, and 
fancied they had been constructed for the purpose of reclaiming 
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land or preserving it from an overflow during periods of floods. 
The aspect of the lower plateau had much the appearance of 
being a dry bed of a great river several miles in width : the 
country for that distance to the southward appeared to be arid 
sand, with insular patclies of cultivation and willow plantations. 
T^his character was preserved for some miles along the course of 
the embankment. Could this be one of the original channels 
of the Yellow' Kiver, which tradition and the topographical 
histories of the Chinese say' once flowed, and now is known 
to flow, into the Gulf of Peeliili ? 

On my return to Tien-tsin the road led more along the 
course of this embankment, which I found gradually lessened 
in height till it approached within a few miles of Tien-tsin, 
where it sloped off to the level of the surrounding country. 
There was one part of its course I observed to have been 
recently constructed; it was in a part wliere the Hoen-ho 
approached close to it, and burst a way througli to the country 
on the south and did mueh damage. There was no doubt that 
it was artificial, but in other places I could get no information 
from the country people further than *■ it was always there.” 

After the sun had set and it became dark, we descended 
to the lower plateau and entered a village, where we found an 
inn scarcely worthy of the name. The morning air of the 
following day felt very chilly, and a dense fog obscured the 
landscape. Our road led through extensive plantations of dwarf 
willow, cultivated for making the baskets which are in such 
general use all through the northern provinces. As the day- 
advanced, the sun shone out through the morning mist, and, 
after a pleasant ride over undulating ground, through willow'- 
plantations and orchards, w-e arrived at a village where the 
guide said he had some relations. I was glad of the oj^por- 
tunity of seeing the interior economy of the houses belonging 
to his class of the people, and readily consented to stav at the 
house w'here he proposed to stop at, ‘intending to move on the 
following day. The village consisted of about twenty houses, 
mud-built and one-.storied, some of which were tiled, others 
thatched with straw-, and arranged in a straggling manner along 
the road and shaded mostly with willow'-trees. On the opposite 
side of the road in front of the house where I stayed there was 
a large space, enclosed by a fence of millet-stalk, forming a 
farmyard, in which Indian corn, millet-stalk, cotton-stalk, bean 
and cessamum plants were stacked. In the centre of the yard 
a hard, even surface was prepared for threshing the different 
plants, which is done by different methods. For instance, the 
beans and cessamum plants are taken up in bundles in the 
hands and beaten against a standing framework ; the Indian- 
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corn cobs, previously sun-dried on the roofs of the houses, &c., 
are struck by long sticks by men and women sitting round a 
heap of the cobs on the ground ; the cotton has already been 
picked by the wi^men and children while the plants' were 
standing in the field; and the millet, whose cobs have been 
removed from the stalk in the field, is separated by means of 
a stone roller, not uidike a garden-rolhw, yoked to a mule or a 
donkey, and frequently passed over the cobs scattered in a wide 
circle on the ground. "Millet is by tar the most universally cul- 
tivated crop in the north of China, not only on account of the 
food it yields for man and cattle, but also from the variety of 
useful purposes to which every part of the plant is applied. ' To 
enumerate them all would be as endless as enumerating the 
purposes to which the cocoa-nut palm serves in tropical countries. 
The stalks vary from 6 to 8 feet in length, and are about an 
inch in diameter at the base, tapering to half the width at the 
top. The stem, although jointed, is not hollow as in other 
cereals, but tilled with a light jnth : hence they are sufficiently 
strong for fences, fin- thatching, and for forming, with a layer of 
mud, the side-walls of houses for the pour. When split and 
made flat they are woven into neat-looking mats, used in 
covering the kangs on which the people sleep. The millet- 
stubble, which remains after the stalks are cut, serves as a 
tolerable material for fuel. The large quantities of millet-stalk 
found in the villages of Petang and Taku afforded m.i small aid 
to the military operations of the English, in i860, in con- 
•structing batteries, filling up ditches, and making roadways 
over swampy ground, — uses to which the Chinese never thought 
they would have been applied. 

AVhile staying at this house I had abundant opportunities of 
examining the farming implements commonly used through- 
out the north of China, and amongst them I was much struck 
with the seed-sowing machine in general use. It would be 
difficult to describe this apparatus without the aid of a model. 
Their plough is a very simple contrivance. The share resembles 
a shovel, with a mould-board on the upper surface to turn 
off the sod ; both are made of cast iron, and very simply tied on 
the rvooden frame of the plough. There is no coulter required, 
as the soil is so loose and friable that it would be unnecessary, 
and the farmer is satisfied with mere surface-ploughing. Some- 
times one bullock is sufficient to draw the plough ; sometimes a 
bullock and mule, or donkey or pony are yoked together. The 
field, when ploughed, is harrowed with a very simple harrow, 
consisting of a triangular frame of wood, having a number of 
sharp-pointed iron prongs, about 8 inches in length, projecting 
on the under side. This harrow is usually yoked to a bullock ; 
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the drirer, standing on the upper surface of the frame, gives it 
weight and makes it hold to the ground ; it is drawn over the 
ploughed field until the clods are broken into a tolerably even 
surface, and all the roots of the previous crop have been re- 
moved. Another harrow is now applied : it is made of strong 
wattles plaited together ; the driver stands on this while a 
bullock draws it over the field in all directions. These opera- 
tions eftectually pulverise and level the soil ; but tlie Chinese 
farmer does not rest satisfied with this ploughing and harrowing 
for -the cultivation of the future crop, whatever this may be. 
As soon as it makes its appearance above ground he commences 
working the soil about the growing crop with a hoe of a par- 
ticular shape, and, as he knows that the produce of the croj) 
will be equivalent to the amount of labour bestowed on this 
work, he is unceasingly employed at it. One great result of 
this careful tillage is the remarkable absence of anything like a 
weed in their fields. 

In districts remote from large towns or villages the farmers 
are necessarily but badly supplied with materials for fertilising 
the land ; they are consequently economical of it, and carefully 
collect it on eveiy opportunity. In land set a])art for winter- 
wheat small quantitii's of stable manure are harrowed into the 
soil in the first instance ; and while the crop is growing men 
may bo seen, with baskets su.s 2 )cndcd from their necks, walking- 
up and down the fields scattering in a jm-ndered substance, as 
if they were feeding some hungry poultry. This is the oilcake 
made from the Chinese bean (Dolichos), cotton-seed, or cessa- 
mum, in the jirocess of pressing out the oil. The enormous 
production and consum])tiou of these substances make them 
considerable articles of trade throughout China. 

The rotation of crop.s i.s practised as far as possible, though 
for successive ymars millet will be planted in manv extensive 
districts. The periodical floods which inundate the laud, by 
depositing fresh alluvium, may in some measure account for 
this unusual fertility of the soil. The choice of crops rests with 
millet, Indian corn, sessamum, cotton, pulse (Dolichos), tobacco, 
wheat, barley, and sweet potatoes ; and, with such a variety, it 
requires skill and local experience to determine which is the best 
for present cultivation. 

Beyond the barn-yard, which contained several large ricks of 
straw and Indian corn-stalk, &e., I found a vegetable garden 
laid out in neat beds, and well-trimmed side-walks, and contain- 
ing white cabbage, turnips of three sorts, brinjal (iSoIanum 
mehnyena), onion.s, eschalots, chillies, a few plants of tobacco, 
a plant or two of savine, cucumber, melon, tomatoes, a few 
plants of the sweet millet (Sorgiim sacharatum), resembling the 
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common millet in every respect except that the stalks were 
taller and more slender, and the seed was of a white colour. 
A plant or two of Chinese pepper, a p,Tape-vine, several peach- 
trees, a Chinese date-tree (fUiammis), and some high-growing 
willows constituted the trees. A balsam or two, a few chrys- 
anthemums in full bloom, a colossal sun-llower, and an uncom- 
monly gorgeous cockscomb were the only approach to what 
we would call garden flowers. 

On the march of the army on Pekin, in 1800, large deep pits 
were frequently met with in the middle of the flelcls. Some of 
them hatl such a formidable appearance, that it was sup})osecl 
they were intended to entrap the army on their march ; how- 
ever, it was subsequently ascertained that these pits were intended 
for storing the sweet potatoes during the winter, ^^'hite cabbage 
and other vegetables are preserved in a fresh state for four or 
five months of the winter, by burying them in similar pits ; so 
that vegetables, with all the freshness of being recently taken 
from the garden, were procurable in the markets of Tien-tsin 
throughout the winter. 

I had here the opportunity of learning something about the 
cultivation and preparation of cotton — one of the principal pro- 
. duets of the province, if I may judge by the large area of ground 
I saw under its cultivation, and the large supplies of it for sale 
in the various fairs I passed through on my journey. The seed 
is sown in the second or third moon (Alay or June), the blossom 
appears in the sixth moon (August), and about the eighth moon 
(October) it is fit for gathering. I noticed that the plants were 
not over 22 inches high ; they still showed a large number of 
pods ungathered, although the harvest was nearly finished. It 
appears that the low growth is owing to the practice of nipping 
off the tops of the plants, about the fourth or fifth moon ; this 
has the effect of dwarfing them, and at the same time forces 
the blossoms. Whether the staple of the cotton is shortened by 
this process remains to be seen ; with much care in the cultiva- 
tion, a plant will produce from (10 to 80 blossoms and from 5t* 
to GO pods. I could hardly believe this information correct, but 
was assured that such was the case. The crop must be gathered 
in bv the ninth moon, as frost destroys the cotton when in the pod. 

I also learned that one mow, equal to the fifth part of an acre, 
yields about 100 katties* of cotton boles, or 35 katties of 
cleaned cotton ; each mow of land costs about half a dollar a 
year, and each katty of clean cotton realises from 17 to 20 
cents. The cotton-seed is useful for feeding cattle, and yields a 
valuable oil and cake, very much used as a manure. The value 
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of the seed is about 1 J cent, a katty, and taking into consider- 
ation that the stalks of the plant, after the crop of cotton has 
been gathered from it, serve as fuel, the cultivation of cotton 
is sufficiently remunerative to the farmer. Unfortunately the 
price of cotton in the north of China is too high to admit of its 
being exported under ordinary circumstances with profit. The 
shortness of the staple is objectionable to the cotton-spinner in 
England, whereas the length of the staple is a matter of indif- 
ference to the Chinese, who consume large quantities in padding 
their garments and manufacturing a narrow hand-spun cloth, of 
a coarse texture, but very durable ; in short, the Chinese are the 
greatest cotton-consuming people in the world. 

Hearing a musical sound resembling the tom-toming in India, 
in the next house, I inquired what it meant, and was told that 
cotton-cleaners were at work. On entering the house, which 
was readily allowed me to do, I found a man at work with a 
cotton-bow, similar to that used in India, only of larger and 
stouter dimensions, corresponding with the su})erior physique of 
the Chinaman. I also noticed another man working a cotton- 
gin, by which he was removing the seed from the cotton ; the 
apparatus worked very rapidly and effectually, and was worked 
with hand and foot. The principle of its construction was simply 
a contrivance to press the cotton-seed out of the cotton-pods or 
boles, by [lassing them between two rotating closely-pressing 
horizontal cylinders or rollers ; the seed unable to get between 
the rollers fell to the gi'ound, while the cotton passed to the 
opposite side. There was a stout string of catgut tightly 
stretched along the further opening between the two cylinders 
where the cleaned cotton passed out ; but what particular object 
was attained by this contrivance I could not make out. 

It appears that cotton cleansing in the north of China is a 
separate branch of indirstry, and those who practise it go about 
from village to village, carrying their simple apparatus with 
them ; they are generally in couples, one working at the gin, 
while the other works at the bow. 

On making an excursion in the neighbourhood of this house, 
at the distance of a couple of miles, I came upon the high em- 
liankment before alluded to ; it seemed to hold the same course 
to the north-west, and resembled the embankment of a railroad 
so closely, that it only required the sound of the whistle and the 
steam in the distance to make the picture less imaginary. 
Ascending the embankment, I found, not far off, the dry 
bed of the Hoen-ho, and wandered along its course for some 
<listance in search of shallow pools, where, my guide informed 
me, wild-fowl were sometimes very abundant. I only succeeded 
in seeing their foot-prints in the soft mud. 
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On tlie plateau below the embankment I observed rather a 
eomfortable-looking village, liaving a large temple-like building 
and some brick houses in good repair ; my guide informed me 
that it was inhabited by Mahometans, who were the terror of 
the country all roimd, owing to their thievish propensities, 
especially cattle-lifting ; and to secure themselves in some mea- 
sure from theft, the neighbours subsidised a man of the village, who 
is usually successful in restoring a lost horse, donkey, or bullock, 
if the recompense is sufficiently liberal. It was also hinted that 
this man was in league with the rogues, who altogether wore a 
more prosperous appearance than what dishonesty usually con- 
fers on people in general. Their ostensible occupation consisted 
in the manufacture of an alkali of considerable mercantile im- 
portance. The soil in this particular spot, as in many other 
localities in the province, is so thoroughly impregnated with 
natron, that it may be collected to any extent without being 
exhausted. It ap[)ears in the form of a white incrustation on 
the surface of the ground, like hoar frost ; this is swejrt off the 
surface of the ground day after day. These sweepings are placed 
in a large vat with water, and filtered ofl’ in the form of a highly- 
concentrated transparent liquid, which is evaporated by being 
boiled in large cast-iron caldrons, till it is in a fit state to crystal- 
lise ; it is then poui’od into wooden boxes or moulds, about 
2^ feet long, by foot wide, and C inches deep, so as to make 
a large block weighing about 1 cwt. It is largely used by the 
Chinese for cleansing purposes, and forms an item of considerable 
trade in all the tow ns of the north. 

The presence of a foreigner in the village was soon reported 
through the neighbourhood, and on my return to my lodging- 
many came to see the Maou-tse, as we are commonly designated 
in the north : this is rather a term of contempt, and implies that 
we are the same as those rude tribes bordering on China, who 
are characterised by wearing their hair long. 

Amongst those who came to see me were some well-informed, 
well-to-do people, though most of them were of the common 
rustic class ; the latter were -well clad, and had all the appear- 
ance of a similar class of peojile in most civilised European 
countries. They were a healthy-looking robust people, and 
were very civil in their behaviour. Some of the more intelli- 
gent visitors asked me many questions, showing that they were 
an inquiring jicople, and would yet learn many things from us 
to their own future advantage. They evidently see a new era 
in their history dawning ujwn them, and expect many changes 
to take place. All expressed themselves favourably of the 
English merchants settling at Tien-tsin, and remarked that as 
it would not now- be necessary for their own merchants to go 
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down to Shanghai to purchase merchandise, such things would 
he more abundant and cheaper than they were formerly. 

Hearing that there was to be a fan this neighbourhood on 
the morrow, I was induced to delay my departure, particvdarly 
as it gave me an opportunity of seeing one of the institutions of 
the country, which had not been before noticed by trayellers. 
This fair happened to be a Kan-sheyer-meaou. meaning a fair 
where, in addition to the sale and purchase of yarious commo- 
dities, bachelors go to look out for a wife. There are seyeral 
such fairs held annually throughout this proyince, and I had 
subsequently the opportunity of yisiting others during my 
journey. 

— The heayy rain prevented us starting in the morning. 
As it cleared up in the course of the day, though it still 
threatened to rain, I took my gun and dogs to see what shooting 
was to be had in the neighboiudiood, and only succeeded in 
bagging a few quail and a large wild goose. I got a few 
shots at some very fine wild ducks, but they were too wary 
to let me get near enough. I met with tlie greatest civility 
from the country people, and had an ojiportunity of noticing 
the carts of the country. They were mostly drawn by oxen, 
and were strong and scrvicable, though the wheels were of very 
primitive form. 

28t7i. — Started for the Shi Shan, or Western ^Mountains. The 
morning was very foggy, and we could scarcely see our way 
clearly over the road-tracks through the fields, there being no 
hedges or fences of any kind to define our route. Throughout 
the riual districts a small line of unploughcd land, about a foot 
wide, serves as a boundary, so that the apparent absence ot 
boundaries is a peculiar feature of the landscape of the level 
country. At length, about 10 o’clock a.m., the sun shone 
through the dense mist, and the day became bright and warm. 
Our road took a north-westerly direction, and was at times rather 
tortuous. After a slow ride through a country thickly covered 
with plantations of pear, apple, peach, poplar, and other large 
timber trees, some of which resemblerl fieach, all planted in 
regular rows, the country passed over became more undulating, 
and now and again opened out into extensive plains, covered 
with millet-stubble or winter wheat. We passed by two or 
three large villages surrounded with a mud wall and double 
ditch, and at length reached Kuna Shan, a small walled town. 
The crenelated wall was beautifully perfect and new-looking. 
It was built after the same model as that of Tien-tsin. The 
gates also had much the same appearance, and were placed 
^ V. centre of each of the four walls, but the structures over 
the gates (guard-rooms) were in a wretched tumble-down con- 
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dition. I entered the western gate, and found no guard 
present, and the inner gate alone was capable of being shut. 
On passing into the city, instead of finding a large population 
and numerous houses aud streets, as I expected, only a very 
small j)ortion in the centre had houses built on it, the remainder 
was a waste, or covered to a great extent with water, on which 
flocks of wild duck wore seen swimming about. Biding through 
the main street of the city, I stopped at what appeared to 
be an inn, seeing some carts and mules in the yard, and the 
usual sign of such establishmeuts huug up outside. This sign 
consisted of a l3undle of paper, the lower part of which was 
cut into thin ribljons, aud intended to represent pie mien, a sort 
of macaroni, one of the chief ingredients of Chinamen’s food; 
finding the place so wretched that it had not sufficient food 
for us, A\e went on to another inn in the southern suburb of the 
city, where we had Ijrcakfast and baited our animals. It may 
seem curious, but the best shops and hotels in China are gene- 
rally found ill the suburbs outside the cities. 

This tow'u had formerly a ditch round it, but it was filled up 
with soil, and hence the accumulation of large pools of water 
within the walls, so that the surface of the country must have 
undergone great alteration either through floods or dust- 
storms. 

Having baited our animals, and refreshed ourselves with 
breakfast and some delicious soft ]iears purchased here, the only 
ones that at all resembled the European fruit, we met with in 
the country, we started oft’ in a north-western direction, leaving 
the western gate of the city on our right hand. Shortly after- 
leaving this city, we got sight of the mountains in the west, 
which was gratifying after so long gazing on the level plains 
around Tien-tsin. Still the surr-ounding country had much 
the same appearance. Towards sunset we arrived at a river- 
flowing from the north, called the Lrr Lecho, aud had much 
difficulty in crossing it, owing to the strong current flowing at 
the time ; how ever, nothing appears impossible to the Chinese 
to accomplish when they once set their mind to it. After no 
little mancerrvriug with ropes, we got the mule-cart down 
a very steep bank on to a ferry-boat, and with mrrch trouble 
got our mules and horses on board, and so were ferried over. 

I noticed several merr and boys carrying coal to the river- 
bank in baskets ; they brought it from the coal-mines not many 
miles distant, from a place called Chu Jola. They carried it to 
villagers on this side of the river. It was dark when the cart 
ami horses got once more on terra firma, and w'e had to con- 
tinue our jomiiey for three or four miles before coming to an 
inn. Our journey amounted to nearly thirty-one miles a 
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clay, and our position, according to Chinese statement, is as 
follows : — 

Pekin, 100 lee n.e. 

Pow-ting-foo, 200 lee s.w. 

Tien-tsin, 202 lee s.e. 

By ascertaining the relative position of a place to two or 
three other knocvn localities, it was not a very difficult matter 
to mark the place on a map ; from these data I constructed one 
on my return, and found it very little out wlien compared with 
the Jesuit chart of the province. The mule-cart drivers know 
the distances of places to a mile, and they have a very correct 
notion of the compass-bearing also, as if they had been 
accustomed to its use. 

It was long dark before we arrived at our inn. The town or 
village was called Teow-oiea. The western hills were distant 
thirty miles. 

2Wi . — Started at an early hour, enveloped in dense fog. 
As the day advanced this fog cleared off, and the mountains did 
not appear to be very far distant. After a ride of about six 
miles I reached a wulled city, called Chu-Jola, with triple sets 
of outer doors to each gate. The south wall of the city is only 
about a quarter of a mile in length. The east and west nails 
are about a mile long. There are two beautiful Tsais in it; 
they are close together, near some temple buildings ; there are 
no balconies about them, as in many others. 

While passing througii the streets of the city I noticed a 
number of black, sweep-like fellows leading mules or donkeys 
laden with coal from the coal-mines, about 5 or 0 miles distant. 
There were also a number of mirles laden with baskets, or open 
sacks of cotton. The beautiful snow-white cotton and the black 
coal being brought in close contact made a strange contrast. 

Passing out of the northern suburb, I founrl mvself entering 
on a beautiful causeway, a third of a mile in length, havino- ten 
arches, and built of very large blocks of marlde and granite. 
It was 40 feet in width, and protected at the sides by'^a high 
parapet, ornamented with entablatures, on one side of which 
I noticed the figure of a lion, remarkably well executed in bas- 
relief, evidently copied from natui-e. On another entablature 
I noticed the figure of the Asiatic elephant, holding a pine- 
apple in his trunk. This figure was also the work of a good 
artist, and was apparently a close copy from nature. A large 
tablet on the side of the bridge stated that it was built in the 
Tong dynasty, 7th century, one of the most remarkable dynas- 
Bes of China, which at that period held sway as far as the 
Caspian in the north, and southwards over the present Indo- 
Chmese kingdoms. Thus the lion and the elephant mav have 
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been intended as symbols of the extent of the kingdom. The 
further extremity of the causeway was terminated by a gate- 
like structure of curious design. Though formerly of use in 
spanning a wide river, it is no longer so, as a small stream 
alone remains. To the eastward there was an appearance of a 
wide lake having existed there at one time, but even this is 
at present under cultivation. Passing to the country beyond, 

I found the same cultivation of crops as in other localities, 
wheat, millet, Iiidian-corn, cotton, &'c. The road led in a 
northern direction, so directly that I found we ^^■ere passing the 
southernmost point of the range, leaving it on my left hand. 
I then took a course across country, and was fortunate in 
finding a road, which led to the hills in a circuitous manner. 
Passing through a village at the foot of the hills, I saw some 
fine slates, which were quarried in the neighbourhood. Entering 
a valley by a tolerably good road, I met some countrymen, and 
enquiring where the road led to, tkc., we rather puzzled them to 
understand vhy we were there, or what we were doing ; and on 
telling them Ave came to shoot pheasants in the hills, one of 
them wanted to know if I was engaged in that particular line 
of business, and if I was also buying pheasants ; however, they 
kindly directed us on to a village, where we would find a temple 
in which we could get lodging accommodation for the night, 
now fast coming on. 

Proceeding for about two miles by a narrow road, leading- 
through a contracted valley, we arrived while it was quite dark at 
the temple called Poo-je-Tse. Our arrival being noised abroad, 
some of the villagers called to see the foreigners, and among 
them a very obliging fellow, who proposed to be my guide 
through the mountains in search of game, assuring me that he 
was a very good sportsman himself, and that there were deer, 
antelopes, bears, tigei-s, wolves, foxes, hares, pheasants, and 
partridges, so it was arranged that we should start at an early 
hour on the following morning in search of game. 

oOt/i. — Passed a tolerable night in the temple, and after 
breakfast found my sporting friend kept his word ; he brought 
with him, as his foivling-piece, a common matchlock; and had 
a lighted joss-stick in his hand to light his match when 
required. AVe took the hills on the southern side of the 
vallev, and soon saw that dogs were perfectly useless in 
the 'country, owing to the presence of a dwarf plant, of a 
species of Bhanmiis, scarcely higher than the grass, having 
very sharp strong spines, which disabled the dogs in a very 
short time, and had on one occasion caught the ear of one of 
my dogs, and held so fast that, had I not seen the poor beast, 
she might have been lost. My sportsman shortly pointed out 
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the spoor of a fox, and, on going up to the top of the steep 
hill, I saw him. He was one of those large foxes n ith very long- 
fur, so highly prized by Chinamen for -winter clothing. I fired 
at him, but he was too far off; and shortly afterwards I found 
my sporting Chinese friend also fired at him as he ran past 
him, but only wounded him slightly ; showing he had consider- 
able expertness in using the clumsy matchlock. We discovered 
traces of his blood, which, with the help of the dogs, we fol- 
lowed for some time, till we found he had gone to earth. My 
dogs being completely exhausted I was obliged to return to the 
temple, and after refreshing myself with a cup of Chinese tea — 
here drunk without milk or sugar — I ordered my horse and rode 
up the valley for about four miles. The scenery in front and on 
both sides of the valley was beautiful in the extreme. 

As many of the people of the hamlets along the course of the 
valley came out to see me, I noticed that goitre -^^as very pre- 
valent among them ; some young women had it developed to a 
very large size. The common scai-let persimmon-tree was very 
abundant. There were extensive pear-orchards in various places 
throughout the valley. The pears had been already collected 
and stored in peculiar hive-like structures, placed near their 
houses or in the open fields, where they remain till disposed of 
to people who come from Pekin or other localities in the plains. 
I had an opportunity of seeing how these structures were made. 
There were first a row of trenches cut in the ground to a depth 
of about two feet, over those a layer of wattles Avere spread, then 
some millet-stalk; and resting on each of these drains was a 
large mat, united at both ends so as to form a ring about five or 
six feet in diameter, and about four feet high. The pears were 
placed inside this, resting on the millet-stalk beloAv, and above 
all another mat Avas placed, so as to form a conical-shaped 
roof. This kept off the sun and rain effectualh". The drain 
underneath was necessary to admit of some ventilation throuMi 
the mass of pears above, and to alloAV the exudation of moisture 
from the surface of the fruit to pass through. The pears were 
fully ripe, of a yellow colour on the surface ; very good to eat, 
and, though rather hard, Avere A'ery juicy. They are very much 
sought after by the Chinese, especially Avhen sick. 

The hills on each side of this Aulley appeared A ery abrupt on 
their southern aspect, Avhile they were more sloping on the 
northern. The rock varied considerably. A gray, sfatA^, stra- 
tified rock prevailed to a considerable extent ; and at the further 
end of the valley enormous slabs of fine slate, capable of being 
turned to ^ account, appeared in the river-bed, and projected 
trom the sides of the hill. On entering the valley, quartz rock, 
and in parts a freestone grit cropped up ; but there Avas no other 
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appearance of granitic formation; at the further end of the 
valley a black basaltic rock rose perpendicularly to a height of 
two or three hundred feet. At the base of one of the hills on 
the northern side of the valley I found some nodules resembling 
kunker. The general appearance of this valley gave me the 
idea tliat it had been a creek, at the time that water occupied 
the level plain to the eastward, and when the western hills 
formed the western boundary of the Gulf of Pechili. 

31s<. — Intended visiting the famous Temple of Shan-fong- 
shan, situated high up in one of the mountain gorges, within a 
short distance of us, but was induced to deviate from the road 
up a valley, where I was assured there were pheasants to be 
shot. Taking the sportsman and a coolie with me, and having 
sent on my servant with my bed further up the valley and 
close t(j the precipitous bluff, to a temple called Swang-ching- 
meau, we made a circuit round the hills by a very picturesque 
valley, in which there were a few patches of cultivated land, 
fenced in by stones and the usual pear-tree orchards. 

Late in tlie evening we reached the temple, as appointed in 
the morning, and found my servant and bed already there. 

November 1st . — Left the tem 2 )le shortly after the appearance 
of daylight, and taking my gun and dogs beat a very likely 
cover not far off. The trees were walnut with an undergrotvth 
of scrubby oak, having beautifully tinted leaves, now commenc- 
ing to tall. The morning was remarkably fine and the air 
bracing, numerous Ijirds flitted about the trees, and the song of the 
mountain-tlirush resounded on all sides, besides linnets, flnehes, 
and many others, \vhose notes and calls I could not make out. 
Finding no game, I returned to breakfast at the temjfle where 
I [jassed the night. And just as I arrived I saw' a large flock 
of a curious-looking goat being led out to jjasture. The old 
ones had very long hair of a dark-grey colour touching the 
ground, and the kids had a short, curly, jet-black coat, 
resembling Astrakan lamb-skin. I have since seen some very 
flue skins of the kid of this species of goat from Shansi which 
could not be distinguished from Astrakan lamb-skin. 

I learned that tlie name of the mountain over the temple is 
Wai-sa-poo-shan ; its summit is extremely serrated and its face 
all but jierpendicular. There is a similar range to the north, 
and the temple is at the angle where the two ranges join each 
other. 

After breakfast we started for Shan-fong-shan, having thanked 
the priest for his hospitality and presented him with a dollar, 
which he received with much assumed unwillingness, being, as 
it were, against his conscience to accept any gratuity. 

After a tedious and difficult ascent of what appeared to be 
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about three miles up a narrow gorge in the northern hills bounfl- 
ing the valley, I reached the famous Budhist inonasterj- of 
Shan-fong-shan. Parts of this gorge were extremely magnifi- 
cent in their bold scenery. On each side were precipitous rocks, 
with overhanging pine or other trees rising out of the clefts or 
wherever a little soil was collected. On reaching a precipitous 
part about the middle of the journey the pathway led up a 
very steep flight of steps cut out of the rock ; on each side 
there was an iron chain fastened, by which it was necessary to 
hold while ascending or descending. On the top of these steps 
we passed through a doorway and entered a kind of temple- 
looking building, where it was customaiy to rest and recover 
from the fatigues of the ascent. A few priests lived in these 
buildings, and no doubt formed a sort of guard to protect the 
approach to the monastery. They were very civil to me, oft’er- 
ing me tea to drink and pipes to smoke. They also offered 
delicious cool water, which was still more agreeable. Continu- 
ing our journey over less difficult ground and through beautiful 
scenery, in which I noticed a small cascade overflowing the 
rocks in a very precipitous place. I was told that in winter 
this formed a very fine cone of ice, which daily grew higlier and 
higher, as the water did not cease flowing. Occasionally a flight 
of jays (Urocissa ) would be disturbed and fly over our heads 
from one side to tlie other or up the valley, their long tails and 
blue plumage making them very pretty objects in the scenery. 
At length we reached the largest of a number of temple- 
buildings, called Ho Soi Tse, and were ushered into the 
reception-room, where the head of the monastery welcomed 
me in a very civfl. manner. 

After resting a little while, I expressed a wish to go further 
up the hill, and taking my gun with me and one of the priests 
for guide, he led me in a north-easterly direction up a narrow 
foot])ath, in parts very dangerous, and the grass being dried up 
my leather-soled shoes could take no hold on it, so that I felt 
as if I was walking on ice, which was anything but comfortable 
as the way led along the margins of deep precipices quite suffi- 
cient to make one’s head feel dizzy ; on getting to the summit 
I was well repaid by the magnificent view before me, and sat 
down for some time to enjoy it. I found the hills on the other 
side cut up by deep perpendicular precipices, some of which 
appeared to be of great depth. The country beyond in the 
chrection of Pekin (eastward) appeared Like a vast, level, sea- 
like plain, of a scorched yellow colour, with occasional insulai' 
patches of houses and trees and the courses of dried-up river- 
beds leading from the mountain-range to the eastward and 
southward. The horizon blended off into a dull impenetrable 
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mist. The pure air, the iimisual stillness of tlie scene, and the 
bright sun, now beginning to set, made a vivid jncture in the 
memory long to be remembered. On returning I made a long 
circuit round through the hills, and passed through much scrubby 
oak with a very large leaf. On nearing the monastery tlie 
bells began to toll from sever.d detached Imildings. some of 
which wore high up on crags on the highest part of the hills 
around. The efifecd was very pleasing and solemn. As we 
approached nearer the chief temple building I noticed several 
detacdied buildings buried in the surrounding trees, some of 
which were very tine and old, and among them 1 saw one 
resembling the deodar of the Eastern Himalaya, its branches, 
having a great sweep, covered a large space of grouml. On my 
return I found tliat a large, comfortable room, neatly furnished, 
was set apart for me. 

2nd. — d'he tolling of the bells continued at intervals all 
night. At midnight I ^vas woke up Ijy the loud chanting of the 
service that was going on. Xear the temple there is a cave 
with curious stalactites, and, from some legend connected with it 
in reference to a tiger, it receives its name of the Tiger Cave, 
and the temple is named from this cave, Ho-soi-Tszo, or Tiger 
Cave Temple ; hut, as I had seen enoxigh of the place, I did 
not visit it. After breakfast I made iircparation for a start. 

'While returning down the pass I saw several flights of 
the Chinese jay. or lau-tszor, which I have before mentioned. 
They appeared very beautiful in their native wilds as they flow 
from crag to crag. At tlie bottom <.)f the pass I rested myself 
at another temple, the priest being very civil. I found this 
temple very clean and tidy, and a largo collection of Chinese 
books in its library. After a short delay, I started off to the 
southward. 

Finding the road to the southward was leading me back again 
in the direction of Chu-jo-la, and away from the mountains, and 
meeting with a cross-road, I determined on proceeding to the west- 
ward, much against the inclination of my guide, servant, and mnle- 
driver, who, as it afterwards appeared, were advised by the priests 
of the monastery to avoid going westward and to go southward 
instead. Taking this westerly roa<l, just as it was commencing 
to be dark, I could yet perceive the hills on my right hand had 
a most picturesque appearance, were very high, and rose 
abruptly from the plain ; the summit was extremely serrated, not 
unlike the range observable at the end of the valley befon- alluded 
to : in some instances very high pinnacles were seen to project 
above the ordinary level, and in many parts they presented a 
strange overhanging appearance. 

Some carts, hea\-ily laden with bales of tobacco, passed us on 
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tlie road, and on inc|iiiiy from their owners I found tlic roaci 
led to 8he-Ijing, one of the imperial burial-places. Darkness 
had now set in, and, as none of ns knew the road, we were 
anxiously looking out for a house on the road-side in the hope 
of meeting with a place to rest for the night. At length we 
met ^vith a very uninviting, solitarAg road-side inn, and as avc 
Avere told th.ere Avas no better accommodation Avithiu eight miles 
of the place, Ave Avere obliged to stop at it. 

Ill the mean time the landlord, Avho showed himself A'ery civil 
by offering his pipe and entering into conversation, going 
through the customary formula of •'What is your honourable 
namei'’ ‘age?’ where I was from, and Avhere 1 Avas going, and 
Avliat business I Avas on ? Ac. ; he tlien told me he had hoard 
of my arrival at Hhan-fong-shan, Avhich he said Avas distant 
40 lee, that is, about 13 miles ; and from other places, as fol- 
loAvs : — 

Shc'-Line, 140 loo Avcot. 

Pow-tiiig-foKA, 1>^0 lee tuulli-Avest. 

Pekin, 140 loo iiorth-en.st. 

Clainola, 25 ko sijuth-ea-^t. 

After dinner Avas OA'cr I looked into the larger room, and 
found a number of men had lain duAvn to sleep as best they 
could on the tables and kangs. I hgd my room all to myself, 
and passed a very good night. On the iblloAving morning I 
started off in search of rsome wild duck seen on a stream in 
front of the inn, and, returning unsuccessful, I pr(.>coeded on 
our journey AvestAvard ; l>nt after going a couple of miles further 
on, and learning that there Avas a comfortable inn at a place 
called Ta She'VVo, and some small streams in the neighbourhood, 
where I observed some wild duck, I desired the cart and ser- 
A'ants to stay there till my return to breakfast, Avhile I took my 
gun and dogs, and went in search of some sjAort. 

'While eating my breakfast I Avas Availed upon by a respectably- 
dressed Chinaman, Avho rode up to the inn on a very good 
pony, preceded by a serA'ant, who AAas also mounted. He said 
he came to invite me to his house, as he heard that I Avas a 
wonderM sportsman, and that he Avoidd accompany me on a 
shooting excursion to the hills, as he aaus also very fond of 
sporting. Finding, on incpiiry, that he Avas a respectable person, 
I was induced to accompany him to his house, situated a few 
miles off the main road toAvards the hills, on the borders of a 
small A-illage. Wliile on our way Ave passed several mules laden 
with coals coming from the lulls, and on inquiry found that 
coal Avas procured in many places in the hills to the AvestAAard. 
I learned also that there were marble quarries in the neighliour- 
hood, and soon came to one where a number of Avorkmen Avere 
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busily employed. They were cutting out a large monolith. I 
found it measured 10 paces in length, and was about 3 feet in 
width and thickness. It appeared to be a tine clean block of 
white marble, though rather coarse in grain. It was intended 
for tile construction of the late Emperor’s tomb. A blacksmith 
was hard at work over his anvil sharpening the stone-cutters' 
instruments, which in size and shape resembled those used by 
our own workmen, but being made of iron and not steil, required 
more frequent sharpening at the forge. The quarry was almost 
in the surface, the rock being merely covered with a thin layer 
of red-ochery-looking earth, which appeared to be indicative of 
the presence of marble in several j daces. 

I found my host a very civil Chinese gentleman. He said 
his age was sixty-iive, and that he had been in the military 
service of his country in his younger years, and now retired on 
some property granted to him for his services. He was about 
6 feet 2 inches in height, a well-made, straight-set, athletic- 
looking man. His house was not very elegant, on the contrary, 
it had rather a decayed, neglected appearance. 

On sitting down my host olfered me his pipe. He poured 
me out a cup of tea, and appeared much pleased at my presence 
in his house. Ho now appeared dressed in his common clothes, 
having taken off his visiting dress, and fastening round his 
waist a pouch, in which he carried his ammunition, consisting 
of iron shot, some leaden bullets, and coarse powder, and taking- 
down from a shelf by the wall a rusty ohl matchlock, he brushed 
the dust off it, and cutting off a length of a rope like slow-match, 
he put it into his waist-belt pouch, and was now- ready for the 
chase. Unfortunately, before leaving the house I gave him 
some of my powder, with which he loaded his matchlock, and 
had reason to repent doing so, as it will appear presently. 

While I w-as at his house none of his family ajqn'ared in the 
reception-room except his son, a fine lad about sixteen years of 
age — it being the custom of the country for ladies to keep them- 
selves aloof from visitors, unless of their own sex. 

We visited several places where there were large marble 
quarries, and saw a great deal of well-cut stone lying about. 
Mv host informed me that formerly there was much work going 
on in those quarries, but that for some years back it had ceased, 
owing to the badness of the times. Pekin drew most of its 
building stone from these quarries, which also supplied most of 
the stone- forming tlie bridge at Chu-jo-la. The blocks had lost 
their white marble-like colour, and became dark grey from 
exposure. 

In our excursion w-e passed near several young plantations of 
that peculiar pine whose bark strips from the stem in oval 
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scales, leaving the under surface white, and so causes the stem 
to present a curious mottled appearance. These trees are very 
much sought after by the Pekingese for planting around their 
family burial-places. 

We crossed several streams of bright, clear, running water, 
flowing from the hills, and at times passed through places which 
reminded me of home scenes. On one occasion I was astonished 
at seeing a regular mill-race, and following it down its course 
came upon a water-mill of curious primitive construction, show- 
ing a low order of mechanical skill. The water-wheel being 
made to rotate in a horizontal position, one shaft only was 
required to make the mill-stones revolve. In this mill the corn 
was simply ground, tho Chinese mechanical ingenuity having 
failed, as it wen?, to adapt the same water-power to a contrivance 
for separating the flour from the bran. 

Wherever the ground was sufficiently level there farming- 
operations were carried on. The land was being ploughed, or 
winter wheat had already been planted, and was now growing, 
and fields of cotton-stubble showed that cotton was produced 
here also. It was also observed that tobac(?o was cultivated 
more generally. 

I noticed several country carts laden with blocks of hewn 
marble on their journey to Pekin ; and as each cart .showed a 
small yellou' flag, it was at once seen that they were employed 
in the imperial service, and were conveying the stone to con- 
struct a costly toml? for the late Emperor. 

Late in tho afternoon, as sunset approached, wo sat down on 
some rocks to rest ourselves after our tiresome walk over the 
hills, to smoke a pipe and enjoy the scene around us. There 
were some labourers ploughing in tho field close by, and I 
observed how steadily and neatly they did their work, nor did 
they appear to be in any hurry to leave off, although it was now' 
getting late. I observed also that they w-ere w'ell dressed in 
blue cotton clothes, and w'ore the usual felt-soled cotton shoes 
of the country ; and I made the remark, w'herever I met with 
field labourers in Ciiina, there were none ever seen in tattered 
clothes, or badly clad. 

While we were resting ourselves I fired my rifle at an object 
about 200 yards distant, and astonished my host by hitting the 
inark with such precision. He tried to hit the same mark with 
his matchlock, when it gave him such a kick in the face, the 
butt being held tight up to the cheek, that it capsised him and 
hurt him rather severely ; he imfortunately loaded it with 
English gunpowder, which he fancied was inferior to his own, 
owing to the small size of the grain. Only that the poor fellow 
appeared to be hurt I could have enjoyed the affair, though 
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perhaps I should liave congratulated myself that the matchlock 
did not burst. 

On our way home we passed through the village, and created 
no small excitement among the inhabitants, all of whom ap- 
peared to turn out to see me ; they Averc very civil, although 
their curiosity was great. 

■Wh. — Bid good bye to my ho.spitable host, and started 
for She-Ling at an early horn- of the morning: there Avas no 
appearance of frost, although thin films of ice had been found 
on pools of Avater the previous morning. Our road led in a 
south-Avesterly direction, not far from the foot of the hills, 
Avhose sides ap]iearcd remarkably prccij^itous for a considerable 
distance, and showed a strange horizontal stratification, some of 
the strata being as Avhite as maihle. This range of hills kept 
parallel to the road for about 50 lee, and tlicn tended to a north- 
westerly direction, With the exception of one or two isolated 
hills of no great height, the country to the southward had the 
same level, plain-like character, and in some parts of our course 
the road Avas dee}ily Avorn below the level of the soil. Shortly 
after leaving our last rosting-pla<-e Ave had to pass several 
streams, some of Avhich Avere of pretty large size, and during 
heavy rains must lie impassable torrents, their sources being in 
the neighbouring range of hills. They flowed over stony beds 
to the southward, (hir road passed between two conical isolated 
hills rising abruptly from the plain ; and here the range bent 
()fl‘ to the nortli-Avest, taking a Avide circuit of about 4 miles 
(12 lee). The country around was aa'cII cultivated, as before 
described. There Avas also much ground under tobacco cultiA-a- 
tion, and long iajavs of leaves of the plant suspended from ropes 
to dry them in the open air, Avere frec[ucntly met Avith near their 
houses. The country people AA’ere tall and manly-looking, 
spoke Avith a good deep voice, and appeared to be rather partial 
to their Avhiskey. 

While passing along the road I met with many carts heavih' 
laden A\ith large bales of dried tobacco-leaf on their A\ay to 
Pekin and to the toAvns of the south. To one of these carts I 
ol)Scrved a large, good-looking grey Arab horse, harnessed to- 
gether AA'ith a mule and a donkey, three animals being very 
often placed aside in the fore part of a team. He and my steed 
immediately recognised each other by a mutual neighing, Ac. ; 
and I found on inquiry that this poor beast, so ignominiously 
reduced to labour and to such Ioav company, was one of the 
horses of an Indian cavalry regiment employed in the campaign 
of 1800, and sold at Tien-tsin, on the regiment being sent back 
to India, to save the expense of retrausporting them. This poor 
horse and the one I rode had probably been stable companions 
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together, but how different their lot ! However, he might have 
met with a different fate, as many of these horses, wlio were in 
first-rate condition, were sold so cheaply that they -were killed 
and disposed of as meat by the Chinese butchers to their people, 
who are by no means indisposed to eat horse-flesh whenever 
they can get it. We refreshed ourselves at mid-day at a road- 
side inn. 

After a ride of about 8 miles over a flat country, well 
cultivated, with mountainous scenery almost surrounding us, we 
reached a walled city called E-cho-la, and passed by the road to 
the north of it. This portion (the northern) of the wall was 
only about a eptarfer of a jnile in length, and had no city gate 
in it. On the right-hand side of the road I noticed a large 
building, enclosed in higii walls, and was informed it was a 
yamun, or government office. iShortly after passing this place 
wo were rather startled by the report of a matchlock not far off, 
and still more so by hearing a second report : we could scarcely 
make out what tliis meant. As it was now getting dark aud a 
long distance before us, I could not spare time to make any 
encpiiry, so proceeded on our way. d'lu.' road here was in good 
order, and appeared to be well kept. (Several peo[)le were 
employed in levelling and .sweeping it, and on each side it vas 
bordered by a ditch, min.-h resembling our road-side ditches, so 
unusually met ^vith in China. The scenery appeared very fine, 
owing to the close proximity of the hills. The road entered a 
very narrow opening in the hills, aud again ojiened into a large 
valley with high mountain scenery all round, dust at the 
entiMUce to this valley there wore some large buildings, ^vhich 
I afterwards learned were yamuns. There were a number of 
people assembled here, and, as I rode up, I noticed one man 
gesticulating very vehemently, evidently very much excited. 
However the people he was addressing appeared very anxious to 
see me, and beyond a continued stare as I jjassed sho^ved me no 
incivility. 

It was my intention, by the advice of the guide, to go at once 
to the yamun of the chief official and stop there, or in the 
vicinity of his residence ; but my mule-driver, meeting with a 
friend of his among the crowd, and learning there was a good 
inn further on in a large village, Ave proceeded there instead. 
The crowd of people Avho assembled on the road-side and near 
the village Avas very great. AYhile talking Avith them a Avhite- 
buttoued mandarin made his appearance, aud in a respectful 
manner said he aaus sent by his superior officer to cncpiire who 
I Avas? and where I Avas from? Where going? and Avhat Avas 
my business ? To these questions I rejAlied by handing him my 
passport : he received it, and said he would return it to-morrow 
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morning. I asked him to give niy compliments to liis master, 
and mention to him that 1 would call on him to-morrow ; he 
then left. 

5th. Early this morning I was waited upon hy the wliite- 
buttoiied mandarin, who came to bring Ijack my passport, 
but told me I could not get into the precincts of the tombs of 
the Emperor, and that Ids master could not even go there, nor 
could I go further in that direction, that it would not be very 
safe for me to do so, as there were a number of soldiers in the 
vicinity of the place who might be rude to me, or perhaps treat 
me very roughly, and on tliis account advised me not to stay 
any longer in the neighbourhood ; in fact, he was in a great 
hm-ry to see me safe out of the i)lace. Ho also said the 
mandarin declined to receive my Avsit, as he did not knoAV 
exactly what business I had with him. I then proposed to walk 
up the mountain close by t!ie inn, lr(;(m which I could get aAdcAA', 
at all events, of the place, and told my servant to get him some 
breakfast at the inn, and afterwards Ave should see a\ hat I could. 
He said it Avould be necessary to ask Ins master for permission 
to do this, and that he would go to liim and return Avith an 
answer. He returned in a short time w ith a hrA’ourable reply, 
and 2 )rocceding a short Avay up the hill I got a very tine vieAv of 
the jjlace. I saw at a distance of about a coujAle of miles the 
yellow-tiled roofs of tAvo of the iMu-Lings or inausolea of the 
Emperors of the Tsing dynasty in a large Availed enclosure. It 
Avas so thickly wooded 1 could not tlistinguish the other four. 
Altogether there are six Emperors buried there, viz. : 

1. Slmndii .. rcigULiI 18 years, dates from lG-1-1 


2. Kaiiglii .. 

,, 

ii 

i(;ij2 

3. Yuug Cliiug 

,. 13 „ 

?> 

1723 

4. Kieu Lung . 

GO ,, 


173G 

5. Kia King .. 

OX 

?> 

1703 

C. Tan Kwang 

.Xj 

?» >> 

1821 


The Emperors Kanghi and Kien Lung are the most remarkable 
and interesting to us, on account of the patronage given by the 
former to sinentitic Europeans Avho taught the Cliinese astronomy 
and carried out a grand surA'ey of their country. They also 
encouraged the literature of their country to a great extent, and 
the latter received embassies from Holland. Piussia, and England. 
The higdj aa all of the southern margin of the enclosure appeared 
to extend for about a mile in a straight line ; about midAvay 
there Avas an ornamental entrauce, and in the distance behind, 
forming a background, there aa'us a high range of thickly- 
Avooded and rocky mountains. 

While passing out of the valley through the narrow entrance 
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I observed, on tbe hill not far from the yamun overlooking the 
road, a respectably dressed old Chinese gentleman seated on a 
chair, with one or two attendants near- him. He evidently came 
there to see me, and on inquiring from the guide who he might 
be, he suggested that it was the chief mandarin of the place, 
\rho was too proud to receive my visit, but who gratified his 
curiosity in this furtive manner, and I cannot but think at the 
expense of his dignity also : we soon had the road to ourselves as 
none of the people cared to follow us further. 

Taking advantage of a turn of the road vhich led more 
directly south n e followed it ; it led to part of the western 
suburb of E-chow, u hich had the usual dingy a})pearance of the 
suburbs of a Chinese town. There was a very tine Tsai or 
pagoda in this quarter, but it had nothing remarkable about it 
except its height and close proximity to the wall of the city. A 
very dull place, and of small size, its principal trade consisting 
in the purchase and sale of tobacco grown in the surrounding 
district. As the day was not very far advanced we determined 
to get out to the high road to Pow-tiug-Foo, and not stop at 
E-chow. 

We had not proceeded far when the atmosphere became so 
very dusty we could hardly distinguish the hills and mountains 
distant about a mile or so on our right hand. AVe were in 
fact encountering one of those remarkable meteorological phe- 
nomena called by the Chinese Qua-Fung, or dust-storms, so 
common in North China at certain seasons of the year ; and are 
most disagreeable, not only on account of the dust which 
penetrates clothes and books, and soils all furniture, Ac., but on 
account of the disagreeable sensations exjjerienced by the body, 
partly ouiug to the dry condition of the atmosphere, and jmrtly 
to electricity. However modified this may be in China, they 
are no doubt of the same nature as the Tebbad or dust-storm of 
Central Asia, so admirably described in Mr. Yambery’s recent 
work. 

Towards evening we passed through a very deserted strag- 
gling-looking village. ^Ve passed over a space of about two 
miles, which had very much the appiearauce of being subject to 
gi'eat floods, and had probably been a river-bed. i’urther on, 
the ground was more uneven, and at times the road nas so much 
below the level of the fields on each side that it was necessarv 
to get out of its track to see the country. This was attri- 
butable to the strong winds and the loose texture of the soil. 
Towards evening we reached a large village called Yun Tsun, 
where I found an inn. 

Our road led through a perfectly level country, very 
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highly cultivated, aud high ranges of moiintains were visible 
to the westward, gradually disappearing in a south-westerly 
direction. 

The road we were now travelling on was an open track-way, 
sufficiently broad to admit several carts to travel abreast. There 
were several guard-houses, at intervals of about a quarter of a 
mile from each other, throughout its course. They were very 
.simply constructed, of a square form, with a door, and sloping- 
roof, aud had a kang inside, on which three or four men could 
sleep. There were larger guard-houses, resembling military 
statioirs, at farther iuter\als. They were necessary to protect 
the large traffic along tlie line from being disturbed by banditti, 
who would otherwise frequent it. 

After a long, bleak, and monotonous ride along this road, 
without meeting anything to excite our attention, except these 
guard-houses, aud occasional villages in the distance surrounded 
with clumps of ^villow-trlies, we at length observed the outline of 
a long crenelated wall, rising before us in a southerly direction, 
Just as it was commencing to be dark. This ^va3 the first appear- 
ance of the long-\vished-for city we were so anxious to reach 
before nightfall. "We passed through the main street in almost 
a straight line to near the east gate, and, turning to the right, 
we at length foimd ourselves in the yard of an inn (jf large size. 
I got a tolerably comfortable room to myself, but was obliged to 
hend to an eating-house in the neighbourhood for my meals. I 
was immediately waited on by two Yamun officials, uho ap- 
peared very civil, though very inquisiti\ e ; and, among other 
questions, asked if I had brought any books for distribution 
among the people, referring to missionary tracts. I gave them 
my passport, at the same time requesting that I might have a 
guide sent to mo. Later in the evening a man, not in official 
dress, but accompanied by five Tamuu men, wearing the dis- 
tinctive hat, waited on me, and presented me with my passport, 
saying also that he would call on me to-morrow and accompany 
me through the city. He told me that the city had a large 
population, nearly as large as that of Tieu-tsin, and that it was 
the prefectural city of the province. He said that two mis- 
sionaries had been there lately distributing some books, and 
mentioned the names of 3Iessrs. Edkins and Blodget. He also 
mentioned that he had known me by repute, having heard of 
the hospital at Tien-tsin, and that many of the people of the 
city had been to it. 

1th . — My guide called on me at an early hour, when we set 
out to see the city. I was much surprised at the long streets we 
passed through, and the clean and tidy appearance of the place. 
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The atmosphere was cpiite clear from the abominable odours 
encountered in Chinese cities in general, and there Avere many 
good shops and houses, sho^ying that the place had coujiderable 
business. Some of the drapers’ shops were particularly tine and 
well stored with good.s, and the apothecaries’ and tea shops 
looked very respectable. j\Iy guide brought me to a [)lace u here 
some stalls were erected for displaying goods for sale. It was in 
the yicinity of a large public laiilding, where there were several 
open courtyards. 1 learned it was a market (jr fair that was 
being held here, and that people brought their goods from dis- 
tant places. I found large fpiantitics of felt cai'[iets, generally 
about six feet in length, by four or live wide ; though there were 
some largo enough to carpet a large-sized kang, they being 
intended for that purpose. They came from beyond the Great 
Wall, and were made at a place called Chang Chi Kow, on the 
borders of Mongolia. There was also a large di'-jilay of furs for 
winter use ; chiefly white and black lambs’-wool skins, fox-skins, 
wolf-skins, wild-cat, sheep-skins, goat-skins, .si]uirrels, ermine, 
sable, and unborn camel, and one or two tiger-skins; large 
quantities of foreign cloths, both wool and cotton, and clotli of 
native manufacturf', wliito and dyed blue or blaclc ; also silks of 
home manufacture, rcady-mad<? clothes, ikc. Thme nas also a 
curiosity shop, very neatly arranged ^\ith jars ( if crackled and 
other kinds of old china, cups, bowls, plates, bronzes, enamel 
vases, &e. ; jade ornaments, .scroll-paintings, and some beauti- 
fully illustrated manu.scri[)t books ; besides inferior Chinese 
crystals, gems, glass imitations, and an innumerable catalogue of 
what are generally found in Chinese curiosity shops. 

I found the north gate of the city in the protection of the 
most unmilitary-lookiug guard it is possible to imagine, and 
passing through it I found, at the distance of about lUU yards 
from the crenelated wall of masonry, a crenelated mud lireast- 
work, which appeared to be carried all round the citv wall. ’There 
was a canal-like river in front of it, and the bridge I crossed 
over had a defensive work on the further side. The houses of 
the northern suburb extended along the road, and were con- 
siderably above it, the road having been worn iiway by the wind 
or rain, and the con.stant traffic of carts iqion it. 

At first the day promised to be fine and warm, the sky being 
free from clouds ; but as we iidvanced on our journey we became 
enveloped in a dust-storm, or Qua-Fung, and the wind from 
the westward increased to a gale. Towards evening it became 
intensely cohl, and though I was well covered with warm woollen 
effithes, consisting of flannel shirt, cloth waistcoat, coat, and 
thick pilot overcoat, I felt the cold penetrate to my skin. While 
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the storm was at its height we met several ’carts, on each of 
wliich there were about ten men, in such miserable plight from 
the cold that they hardly noticed me as we passed. Though 
they appeared to have no military arms with them, and were in 
plain clothes, they were soldiers, proceeding from Tien-tsin and 
other stations to Pow-tiug-foo to join the army engaged in opera- 
tions again, 't the Nien-fei rebels of the neighbouring province of 
Shaii-tung. They were covered with dust, and nearly all of 
them wore goggles over their eyes, to protect them against the 
fine penetrating particles of dust, which is the cause of that vast 
amount of eye diseases which we liud the inhabitants of the 
north of China especially subject to. 

ileaching a town called Gna-shu-sha, we were glad to find an 
inn in the eastern suburb, being in a miserable plight from 
cold and iatigue ; we had ridden bO lee, or about 17 miles, with- 
out resting. 

8th . — Started from the inn at Gna-shu-sha at an early hour 
of the morning, which, though fine, with bright sunshine and a 
clear atint)sphere, felt piercingly cold. There was ice on the 
pools of water, and frost on the ground. The suburb had a 
very dilapidated appearance. The city ■wall was in the form 
of a parallelogram, longer in its north and south sides than in 
its cast and -(vest. The latter did not appear more than about 
400 yards in length. In many parts it had fallen down, so that 
it afforded no protecfioir to those living inside. It appeared to 
be a fit symbol of the moral reputation of the place. 

Beyond this tow n the country appeared more undulating ; the 
soil was light and sandy. Our road did not proceed in a straight 
line, but, on the whole, tended in a north-easterly direction till 
we reached a bridge, crossing a river about 150 yards in width. 
The bridge was narrow and made of wood, and was supported by 
numerous trestles of stout spars, rising to a considenible height 
above the waiter. Proceeding a short distance along the northern 
bank of this idver, named Pei-ko-ho — and no doubt it has its 
origin in the tiov streams I crossed over at Ta-si-woo, close to 
the ii e.dern hills — we entered a village of considerable size and 
trading importance, named Pei-ko. We passed over a bridge of 
masonry in the middle of the town, and found a large number 
of narrow boats moored aloug the quays at each side, and a con- 
sideralde quantity of coal stored there. There -were a great 
number of boatmen, who were engaged chiefly in the coal- 
carrying trade; this river, the Lee-ho, being navigable for their 
narrow boats to within a short distance of the coal-mines. 

We proceeded by the road still in a north-easterly direction, 
and towards evening met with a long procession of men and 
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priests, and numerous carts laden with bricks and tiles and 
timber. There appeared to he about eighty of them, and the 
procession extended about two miles. In about the middle of it 
there was a colossal figure in a sitting posture, dressed in red 
robes, and holding a scimetar in his right hand ; his face wa' 
painted blue, and his prominent staring eyes and defiant look 
gave him a most diabolical expression. He was called Er Long 
Ye, meaning Son of the Wolf. He was supposed to have great 
influence over rain, and was intended as the tutelary deity of 
a new temple that was being founded in a village in a farming 
district distant about fifty lee, and had been carrii^l a couple 
of hundred lee from a large temple, of which this was possibly 
to be a detached connexion or otfshoot. Ho ^^as carried on 
a platform supported by sixty m(‘n, and a man stood behind 
holding over him a large red umbrella of state, similar to tliose 
seen in the processions of mandarins of high rank. The bricks, 
etc., were intended to lay the foundation of the temple, which 
my guide informed me would be done with some necromantic 
ceremonies and jolification. 

Proceeding a few miles further on we came to a village called 
Shako, at wliich a fair had been licld that day. 

— Horning cold, but as the day advanced it became 
warmer. Our road led in a north-easterly direction through 
a country mostly cultivated with cotton. Took breakfast and 
rested at a wayside inn at a village called New-Toso. Found 
the plac(.' also very busy with a fair that was being held. There 
was much cotton iu large sacks, and I also observed some oxen 
and ponies exposed for sale. Occasionally large herds of oxen 
are to be met with. They come from beyond the Great Wall, 
where they are to be found in herds of considerable size feeding 
on the pasture-lands of Mongolia. These oxen are in great 
request in the north, being commonly used as beasts of burden 
and for agricultural purposes. They have some resemblance to 
the European kinds, and, besides being coloured and marked 
like them, they give a full-toned note when they low, which is 
almost sufficient to denote a common kindred. They are not 
inferior in size, and are probably stronger and larger boned 
animals. They are apparently a clumsy, heavy-headed, and 
coarser species. These charactei-s being dependent on th<‘ pro- 
longed severity of the winter season of the north of China, 
of late years numbers of these animals have been imported into 
Shanghai from the north of China to supply the military com- 
missariat ; and during the expeditions against the Taipings in 
the interior, they accompanied the force to supply the trooj)s 
in the field with fresh meat. On these occasions they would be 
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■allowed to graze on wliat appeared to be good grass growing 
on the fields whicli bad lain uncultivated for two or three years. 
It was remarked that these northern cattle would pine away 
and die, and on examination of the interior of the animal 
largi^ tangled masses of grass were found obstructing the in- 
testines. 

After a smart ride of about 12 miles I found myself at 
the residence of my guide, who took the opportunity of re- 
visiting his lamily on our return home. Feeling myself rather 
unwell I was quite iiiditferent to this aiTangement, as I knew I 
was vithin easy distance of Tien-tsin, to which I was anxious to 
return. 

I ■\\as much struck at the cold greeting of the family on the 
guide'’s arrival ; the expression have come ” (lai Icon) was said 
by the mother, and the same rejieated by the son. The weather 
feeling very cold, and being rather unwell, the iamily made me 
as comfortabh? as [lossible, and managed a warm bath for me, so 
that I was able to move on my journey the next day by reclining 
on my bed in the cart. The road soon turned on to the 
embankment already alluded to, only on this occasion it con- 
tinued more along its course till near the ferry over the western 
river. 

On entering Tien-tsin I found the narrow streets crowded as 
usual, and what struck me as strange was the frequent c<.)llec- 
tioiis of men, uomeii, and children, eagerly looking through 
stereoscopes exhibited by strolling showmen at the rate of 
one cash for seeing each slide. This was a strange evidence of 
the rapid progress of Western civilization. 


XIY. — Nutts on Eastern Persia and Western Belucliistan. 

Fy Colonel F. J. Gold.sjiid, c.b,, f.r.g.s. 

Early in 1SG3 I had the honour of submitting to the Eoyal 
< ieographical iSociety some notes of an exploration, made during 
the previous year, along the coast of Eastern Beluchistan, a 
tract of (’ouutry comprised between 62"^ and 67^ E. longitude, and 
little known to Eui’opcans. I had proceeded from Kurachi west- 
ward. with a view of arranging for a coast-line of telegraph ; but 
circumstances prevented mo from continuing the route beyond 
the }>ort of ffwadur, and the orders of Government necessitated 
mv. return thence to India. The close of 1863, however, was 
flivourable to a resumption of the deferred journey, and in 
, December of that year I found myself engaged in an enquiry 
;which promised to supply new information of interest on the 
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western shores of ]Mekran, or that portion of Beluchistan situated 
between 56'^ and 02^ E. 

It so happened, however, that at this partieiilar period tin 
late lamented Colonel ratriek .Stewart was about to lay the tele- 
graph eable in the Persian Gulf. Telegraphi.’ conimnnication 
with India had not become a fait aceomjjJi, as at present, and 
was looked forward to as an object of })riniary importance. 
Instructions to accompany the telegraph expedition took me 
away from the Mekran coast ; and personal acrpiaintance with 
the scene of intended ex})loration became limited, on this 
occasion, to a hurried nncerein.'.nions vl^lt to t lioul.ar and 
Gwettur, small iiorts wc.-^t of Gwiidur. A brief description ot 
these places is given, to supply what might otherwise appear a 
wanting link in an overland journey from the Caspian to Kurachi, 
of which the completion would lie shown by making the paper 
read in ISGo a sequel to the luvscnt. 

On the 4th February, iSbl, I took leave of some ]ili-asant 
companions in II. 31. steamer TVc/criu, then lying off the 3Iekrau 
coast, in rptest of soundings for the cable, and, between three and 
four ill the morning, dropped into a native fishing-boat to make 
my way to Choubar, distant from 2d to iiU mile.s. 3\'e reached 
it at about !J A.jr. 

Our boat's crew were twelve in all, including myself and .ser- 
vant, with Haji Abdu, an old acquaintanco whom I had hired as 
a guide at Gniidur. Our aiipcaraiice was, therefore, not very 
imposing, and, when the landing was effected, my suite was 
reduced to a single individual, the Huji. dVe were received by 
a Sliiseat Khwoja, and an Arab of the 33 ali’s retinue, escorted 
to the town, and presented to the Chief himself, who .sat awaiting 
us by the gate of his fort. A number of peo]_)le crowded around, 
the usual salutations were made, the usual questions asked and 
replied to, and I entered ujion business. A certain reserve, 
which I had seemed to notice in tlu^ first instance, graduallv 
wore awav, and nothing could be more friendly than the advanced 
stage of our meeting, which was finally dissolved by the intro- 
duction of halwa anil coffee. The next process was to take me 
to a garden where halwa was re-introduced, and I had no resource 
hut to add to it figs, walnuts, and cocoauuts. Here we stayed 
for some time, in pleasant conversation, the 33'ali’s son and the 
Khwoja acting hosts with true Arab gusto and hospitality. The 
latter, in addition to his native Arabic, spoke Hindustani and 
Persian readily, and wns a man of more know ledge of the w orld 
than might have been looked for in this particular locality. 
He farmed the Choubar revenues from the Imaum for a fixed 
yearly sum. 

The village of Choubar is situated on a sand hillock in a small 
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l)ay of ivii-aailar sliape, formed by the two points, Eas Tiz, north, 
and Elis Clioubar, south. The latter, tlujugh rpiite insignificaut 
in height, is audibly acknowledged by the impetuous rush of 
water around it, and marks the eastern entrance of the large 
bay wliose name it bears. It is placed by Horsburgh in lati- 
tude 2-5^ IG' X. and longitude CO^ 33' E. The same authority 
calls the bay of khoubar one of the best on the coast but the 
further statement that the town itself is "the l)est on the coast,” 
i- certainly not supported by the iiyimn facie impressions of a 
P' U'sonal inspection. Th(? fort may be- larger than that of Cdwadur, 
l.ut is only rmnarkablc from its contrast to the mat-huts around 
it, and, if found among other mud-buildings, would attract no 
more attention tliau anj- ordinary village structure or enclosure. 
The huts are perha]*s a little tuoiv compact than the huts at 
rtwadur; but these last having been hurric‘dly put up since the 
tiro of Xovomber, are now seen to disadvantage. There are cer- 
tainly more trees in ( 'houbar, and there is .something more like 
garden cultivation. The coc-oauut. olive, and mango were coii- 
.s[):cuous, and yet not al<me; and it was refreshing to see the 
familiar well, waterbag, and watercourse, however primitive. I 
observed little which seemed to require especial note. Perhaps 
the mausoleum of Peer Ilyder at the point, and the Khwoja's 
shrine north of the town, are as remarkable objects as any. 

The population is but small. The number of houses has been 
given to me as 223, and I should compute I'oughly their inha- 
bitants at about 900, although the Buunya’s statement, as follows, 
is not so liberal : — 




Ooenpants. 

Mo.U 

.. 60 

so 

Bo/d.ns 

,. .. 40 

so 

Kedjis 

.. .. 30 

s.:> 

Tizis and otheis ., 

.. .. 40 

100 

Shins 

.. .. 40 

100 

Kliwoj.is 

.. .. 10 

30 

BllllllSMS 

. . . . 5 

15 

Ilainalis 

.. .. 30 

70 


Tot.il .. .. -25 .. .. 560 

The Wall, or Governor, Eashid, has his ten Arab attendants ; 
but the protection of the place is left to others. The yearly 
sum for which the revenues are farmed is said, on good authority, 
to be GOUO rupees. Its di.spositiou is important, as showing the 
relations of the Imaum and his Mekrani neighbours : — 

I’iUI'lCs eOlt to Din iMalioim.ll of Balm, for j.rotcctive puipo-cs. 

"00 to Mir AliiluUali of tlaih, for ditto ditto. 

’’ 1,000 to the Wall in charge. 

I’.yriil B.ilance, to the Iinauin, after defraying cost of tstahlioh- 
ineiit, incidental expenditure, &'C. 
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Gbee, cotton, wool, goat’s-hair, mat-bags, moong, and jowari, 
are brought in from the interior, a levy of 5 per cent, being 
exacted on export. A very recent rise of per cent, is shown 
in this account. Imports from Gaih, Bint, and Kussurkuud 
pay If per cent. ; but no charge is made from those of Balm 
Dustyari. Rice, dates, and wheat, come in for purely local con- 
sumption. 

I procured a boat for the Victoria, and tried to purchase some 
half-dozen sheep to send in her, but none were to be had except 
at a day’s notice. In a day they could get me as many as I 
pleased. From all I could gather, it appeared that an ample 
supply of provisions might be thus obtained at any time ; but a 
short previous intimation was always necessary. Balm is a good 
and convenient depot. According to Kinnier, it is distant 
22 miles from Choubar. and on the direct road from thence to 
Kedje. The same authority, quoting from la'cntenant Grant, 
places Gaih at about SO miles, but in a line more directly north 
than Balm, which is to the eastward. Its position was pointed 
out to mo by a boatman when we sighted tho bold picturesque 
hills north of Choul lar Bay. Ho also showed me the salt-yielding 
hill of Pareg: but Lieutenant Grant’s “Ncem Ivhor,”at its foot, 
he would only recognise as the “ Hamek ” or “ Nimek Khor,” or 
(Salt River. 

Tiz, the ancient “ Tiza,” is divided from the low sand hillocks 
of Choubar by a range of hills, in height about 400 or .500 feet, 
through whi(/h there is a road to the village. There is little left 
to mark its former importance. IJoubtless its prosperity rested 
much upon a river which, wherever it rose, issiU'd out to the sea 
at the spot now kuovnas Kcnj Ivhor. Not a boat vas, however, 
to be seen ; in fact, there was no bunder or landing-place, but a 
shallow anchorage, ncce.ssitating the use of canoes to those who 
were not inclined to wade some .300 or 400 yards in the water. 
The Persians have a strong desire to revivtj this port, and are 
supposed to be building a fort there. I had intended to land, 
and took a guide accordingly from Choubar ; but on rounding 
Ras Tiz I found tho village so distant, the .shore so deserted of 
inhabitants, and the ascent of the hills a matter of so much time, 
that I contented myself with a reconnaissance from the boat, 
and moved off to sea again. 

Night set in soon after we had passed the Choubar hea{lland 
and got clear of the bay. The Victoria lay at anchor in the 
distance, but we did not speak her. In the early morning we 
were at Rds Bris, near to which the Choubar territory is said to 
extend. Bris is a repetition of the Mekran cliff, visible at the 
Malan, and all .along the coast. It has a long seafront of several 
miles of crumbling but smooth sandstone, whitish in colour, but 
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capped by ;i flat, thic-k, regular brown crust. It bas also a bliift 
irregular cape, giving a sheltered nook to fishing-boats on the 
west, and a smaller projection to the east. To the traveller from 
west to east this is followed by low bills of loose white sand, with, 
for the most part, a goo 1 beach. A long hill, called Drauiinoke, 
and one of different shape, called Prichuk, are succeeded by 
Pape Farsa and Farsa Island, the entrance of the large G^\'cttur 
Bay, on the westward. On the sea face of the clifls, near the 
extremity of the Cape, is a S 2 )ring of sweet water, much used by 
kafilas and passengers to and fro. About here, too, I saw to the 
southward, distinctly but far beyond hailing distance, the three 
steamer.s, Coromandel, Zenohia, Semiraiiiis, on their way with 
two sailing ships from Gwadur to Mussendom, successfully 
dropping the cable which ^vas to form part of tlic great electric 
chain of communication — it may be, too, of civilisation— between 
England and India. 

Gwettur is a poor village of about 70 mat-houses and 2.j0 
iuhabitants. It is situated near the north-west corner of the 
bay of the same name, hidden to the south-west by the rocky 
projections whicli separate it from the beach behind Cape Farsa. 
1 arrived at about 3 p.m. on the 5th February, landed, and after 
looking about me, sat down for a time with tiie respectable old 
men who are hereditary heads of the community. Haji IMorad, 
Bussole, and Hfithano, are as patriarchs in this cluster of hovels. 
They received Haji Abdu, my guide, as an old acquaintance : 
mv own reception was as cordial and friendly as could have been 
ex'pectecL One of the three brothers spoke Persian and Hin- 
doostani fluently, so wo had no difficulty in becoming mutually 
intelligible. 

Haji IMorad pays 400 rupees per annum as farmer of the 
Gwettur revenues. But there is scarcely a bunnya in the town, 
nor a shop or storehouse. The inhabitants are called Meds, 
Durzadas, and liaises. The fisheries may be considered to be 
the only true source of revenue, and I noticed some boats in the 
mouth of the little Gwettur liiver below the village. Some also 
were sailing about the bay. No w'ish was apparent to conceal 
from me the politics of the country. While sitting together in 
conclave on the mat outside their door, the old men spoke to me 
with freedom, and heedless of the many listeners grouped 
around us. The village was both dirty and desolate, and my 
stay there was not prolonged. 

From Gwettur we made a splendid run across the bay. Its 
northern shores are remarkable for the Bahu Eiver, traced in 
the distance by dark lines of mangrove, the Herembole Hill, and 
the Dusht Khor, situated between the Herembole and Jevui. 
VOL. XXXVII. T 
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Passing Ghunse and Pislikan during the night, we reached the 
gun-boat Clyde at Gwadur at an early hour on the morning of 
the 6th February. 

Deferring, for a future occasion, the narrative of some weeks 
spent among tlie Arabs on the opposite shores of the Gulf, and 
at F do (or Fava j near the mouth of the Fhatt ul Arab, a month 
at Baghdad, an overland journey from Baghdad to Izmid, on the 
sea of diarmora, a residenoe of some months in Turkey, and 
a journey from London to Teheran, via Russia and the Caspian, 
I will now come to the past winter. At this period, after an 
experience of four months at the Persian capital, 1 was pre- 
]5aring to return to India by a route little frequented by 
Europeans — but one which I had long contemplated taking, 
should opportunity offer, to enalde me to complete my reports 
on Beluchistan, and supply the requisite information west 
of Choubar. I could now attempt to reach that port from the 
Persian side, and with the knowledge and consent of the Persian 
Government. A route for the Indian telegraph was required 
in that direction as an alternative to the submarine cable, and 
no such route could be determined without sure and personal 
knowledge of the country to be traversed. 

I was fortunate in obtaining, as a companion for the greater 
part of this journey, IMajor IMurdoch Smith, of the Royal 
Engineers, an officer who had done good service in restoring 
many valuable antiquarian relics both in xVsia IMinor and on the 
north coast of xVfrica. His labours in the last-named locality 
have resulted in the beautiful collection of Gyrene monuments 
now exhibited at the British Huseum, wdiich will, it is hoped, 
become better known w'hen better accommodated. It was ar- 
ranged that we were to proceed together as far as Kirman, and 
themce to take separate routes — he to Bunder Abbas and the 
coast, and I to Bampur and the interior of Mekran. 

We left Teheran on the 4th December, 1865, meaning to make 
our way to Ispahan, about 260 miles, as quickly as possible. So 
much has been said and rvritten about “ Chappur ” rides in Persia, 
and this particular section of the country has been so often and 
so well described, that I will not dwell upon the part of our 
journey performed with post-horses. But travellers require an 
amount of patience and tenacity of purpose for these things far 
beyond the scope of what is usually considered “ roughing.” It 
is all very well to imagine oneself galloping along aAhe rate of 
10 miles an hour in a tine bracing climate, pulling up at a post- 
house, and dining and sleeping as well, through hunger and 
health combined, as at the Mirabeau or Clarendon ; but there is 
another feature in the picture which should not be forgotten. 
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You ride with your kit. or a great portion of it ; you are not 
actually compelled, it is true, to carry books, bedding, and beer, 
yet are they very acceptable accompaniments when the ride is 
over, and worth a little temporary additional inconvenience; 
but there are other articles which chmate and circumstances 
render indispensable, and these are not favourable to speed or 
comfort, especially when the rider is rather heavily attired in 
respect of cap, coat, corderoys, and boots. Then it is to be borne 
in mind that the horses are not necessarily fast because used for 
posting. Some move along heavily and lazily from first to last ; 
some require great tact and effort to be brought into action at 
all ; and some have actually no go in them. Nor is it uncommon 
for the “ Chupper ” horseman to get a cropper. He should avoid 
all sudden rises in the road, because the descent is dangerous to 
the “ Chupper ’’-horse in motion; and this course, difficult at all 
times, is at night impossible. 3Iy comrade and I rode animals 
of all kinds, but were, upon the whole, fortunate. Indeed, our 
last day’s ride took us about GO miles into Julfa. the Armenian 
suburb of Ispahan, by mid-day. or in time for breakfast. 

At Ispahan we were detained about a week, and thence com- 
menced our march, by comparatively easy stages, to the eastward. 
Accompanied by five Persian servants, we had not much to 
apprehend as regards physical wants or privations, at least 
within the limits of acknowledged Persian territory. However 
merciless in extortion and determined in falsehood, the Persian 
servant, in his own country, displays a surprising amount of 
zeal, energy, and activity in his Feringhi master’s cause. He 
ignores all prejudice — knows no difficulty of service : it is only 
when he finds himself among strangers who cannot appreciate 
Ids authority, that his heart fails him, and he sinks to the level of 
ordinary humanity. Among those who now attended us, one, a 

pahlivan,” or wrestler, was a fine specimen of his countrymen, 
most assuredly the handsomest of all Oriental races. 

Major Smith’s Diary is part of the Government Records, which 
will, I doubt not, bo made available for general reference. My 
own will be placed at the di.sposal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Availing myself occasionally of the former, I will now 
briefly describe the route from Ispahan to Kerman, and any 
remarkable features or places in it. 

“ The road from Ispahan to Yezd consists of three natural divisions. 1st, 
-10 miles or nearly so in an easterly direction, over the flat plain of Ispahan ; 
2nd, .30 miles in the same direction over hilly ground, the continuation, 
evidently, of the great range of hills that passes by Koom, Kashan, Kohrood, 
and Natenz ; and 3rd, 120 miles in a south-easterly direction over an off-shoot 
of the great plain of K!ioras.an. Coming from Teheran to Yezd by Ispahan, 
one is consequently obliged to cross the Kohrood range twice, first at 

T 2 
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Kolirood itself, where the hills are high and rocky, and frequently impassable 
from snow in winter, and secondly 50 miles to the eastward of Ispahan, 
where they are much lower and less precipitous ; whereas the direct road from 
Teheran by Kashan and Xain is over one continuous plain,” 

We made out the distance to Yezd in ten marches. The 
weather was for the most part favourable, but at times bitterly 
cold. Cultivation is sparse and uncertain, population scant, and 
traffic of no great account, though continuous. There are signs 
of life and agricultural activity as Yezd is approached along the 
Ivashan road. At Maibut, where ue passed our Christmas, the 
soil is good for building and 2 Jottery. I bought some samples 
of the latter, which resembled the common Indian “ kiiza,” or 
earthenware water-jug. In this neighbourhood are clusters of 
large villages, such as Ardekoh, Bafroh, Ahmedabad, Sarfabad, 
Turkabad. The view of the hills on cither side here becomes 
worthy of note. On our right they arc but a few miles distant, 
and we open out a new and picturesque range as we advance. 
On the left they are separated from our road by a desert plain, 
some 50 miles in breadth. Sloping upward from a low valley 
like the bed of a river, they rise gradually on the further side 
into regions of snow. I never saw scenery of this kind to greater 
advantage than when watching the higher of these mountains an 
hour or two before sunset, as we entered Maibut. The clouds 
had cleared off from the crest, and left it to stand out in 
exquisite relief on a soft Persian blue sky ; but below the crest 
was a belt of dark cloud like Saturn’s ring. The base of all the 
hills, again, was more or less covered with mist and snow. The 
effect was grand ; and, as the sun got lower, a lurid red glare 
fell upon the scene, which varied it agreeably. 

The tine solid caravanserais of Shah Abbas on this road are 
remarkable structures. Their use to merchants, julgrims, tra- 
vellers, and wayfarers generally, is, indeed, great, and as archi- 
tectural monuments they are w'orthy of any age or country. In 
contrast to these noble works of an enlightened monarch are 
the many ruins resulting from the invasion of Mahmoud the 
Afghan. 

Yezd is a large town or city, situated in a sandy plain, high 
and open, between two ranges of mountains, running from north- 
west to south-east, as a general direction. To the westward is 
the open country from Kashan : eastward, an apparent desert, 
dividing Yezd from Seistan, and little traversed by man or beast. 
On the south the mountains can boast of peaks towering to some 
7000 feet above the plain: sharp, bold, rugge'd, and fantastic; 
tipped, tinged, or covered with snow, according to nature or 
position ; presenting at all times a beautiful view, and worthy of 
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more notice than a faint line, or a blank in our best of maps. 
Yezd may have about 40.000 inhabitants, of whom 3500 are 
Ghebirs or Parsis. and 1500 Jews and non-Mahomedans. There 
are 17 Hindus only; but this number i.s sufficient to show that 
toleration is practised to some extent, without respect of race 
or creed. Silk is here manufactured, the raw material being 
obtained in the neighbouring villages ; but it is probably inferior 
to that of Ghilan. It is an article of export, as also henna, dyes, 
cotton, and nummnds (felt carpets). Wheat is imported, although 
cultivated in patches around and near tlie town. The streets 
are wretched and blaidc. like those of most Persian towns, but 
not especially dirty. There must be about tifty mosques, of 
which the Juma Wusjid has a tine high frontage, overlaid with 
the pretty blue tiles so common at Teheran. The supply of water 
is precarious, and depends on the seasmi. If snow or rain be 
plentiful it is well for the inhabitants; otherwise there must be 
scarcity. The merchants of Yezd seem to be an enlightened and 
enterprising class. We made the accpiaintance of their chief, 
called the ‘Olullik u Tujjar,” a very fine old man, with an 
aquiline nose and sharp twinkling eye, wearing a large becoming 
turban. They infornn'd us that their dealings were not con- 
fined to Bombay and India, but extended to the Mauritius, 
Batavia, and China. I quote some passages from Major Smith : 

“ Tlie gre.ater I'art of the town is Imilt outside the city wall, and the 
Governor lives in a scpaiate fortitiod onclosnro of his own. As in almost 
every town in Persia, ruins are superabuudaut. The inhabitants account for 
this, first bv the Aft'ghan inv.ision neatly IbO years ago, and more recently 
by the rebellion of one of its Governors, whose history is perhaps sufficiently 
interesting to be shortly related. 

“ During the reign of Path Ali Shah, in the heginning of the present cen- 
tury, Yezd was governed by one of bis numerous sons, Mohamed Wall Mirza, 
who, in course of years, had amassed an unusually large fortune, even for a 
prince. Called, probably on this account, to Teheran by his father, he left 
his government, his harem, and his money in charge of his Vizier Jlirza Abdul 
Kezak, who, during the absence of the Prince took possession for himself of 
all that had beenYntrnsted to him, raised an array, and became Yaghi or 
rebellious. The Shahzadch on his return from Teheran being refused entrance, 
brought a force and besieged the city. After a long defence, during which 
the city was almost destroyed, Abdul Eczak was forced to flee, first to Kirman 
and then to Meshed, where he took bust or sanctuary m the sacred shrine of 
the Imam Eeza. Here, of course, he might have remained in safety, but he 
was induced by Abbas Mirz.a, the heir apparent to the throne, to leave his 
refuf'e and throw himself at the feet of the King. Disregarding the promises 
of foririveness hold forth by his son, the Shah ordered the wretched Vizier to 
be given over to the vengeance of the harem he had dishonoured ; when the 
women, armed with bodkins and scissors, speedily put him to an ignominious 
death. 

“ Kotliing could exceed the civility with which we were treated by th<' 
Governor, Mahomed Khan, General Adjutant (as he is called) of Persia. On 
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approaching the city we were received with an Istithhal, or rccejdion, by ; 
large party of horsemen and soldiers headed by the Governor’s steward, whoni 
he had appointed our Mehmandar or host. More soldiers and ferrashes were 
sent to escort us through the bazaars, which were crowded with people to see- 
the strange Feringhees. The house assigned us for a residence was the 
palace of the very Mahomed bVali Mirza whom I have already mentioned. 
Here we were entertained during our stay in Yezd by our Mehmandar as the 
guests of the Governor. We called on the latter twice, and found, not a little to 
our astonishment, that he spoke French, and had visited almost every capital 
in Europe. When tea was brought in he remarked that, as Englishmen, we 
would no doubt prefer beer, and a bottle of ‘ Allsopp’s pale ale ' was imme- 
diately set before us. 

“ The distance from Yezd to Kerman is 240 miles of good level road ovei 
a continuation of the same plain as that between Y'ezd and Kashan. About 
half-way the road turns from a south-easterly to an easterly direction, the 
last three stages being on the road from Kerman coiiimon both to Yezd and 
Shiraz. The greater part of the way the country is perfectl}- barren and 
desert, although great improvements have of late years been made by the 
present Vizier of Kerman ilahomed Ismail Khan, better known by his title 
of Wakil-ul-Mulk. He has built caravanserais and made reservoirs of fresh 
water in the places wheie they were most wanted, and has encouraged others 
to follow his e.xumiilo.” 


Of the twelve stages into which the road was divided, the 
first, IMahomedabad, is a long street of low houses, with a row of 
mulberry-trees on either side, and many wateiconrses. There 
are gardens around, and the country is well cultivated. Judging 
from the number of spectators assembled to stare at ns (and 
every available man, woman, and child, must have been turned 
otit), the inhabitants should not be much less than 1000. Our 
host to-day was the sou of a noted Yezd official, styled the 
Nazira u Tujjar. He was a respectable, portly youth, and enter- 
tained us in the usual hospitable maimer. Some notion of the 
dinner, when we chanced to be received as guests at a Persian’s 
house, may bo gathered from the following bill of fare, which I 
find carefully recorded : — Bice in profusion, and well boiled : 
fowl stewed with prunes ; minced meat ; the same fried into flat 
cakes ; pigeons and game birds swimming in grease ; chickens 
roasted to chips, salt and dry ; scraps of good cheese witli herbs ; 
and excellent fruit. On one or two occasions we had soup, 
which would have been good if warm. Pew large towns in 
Persia but can furnish drinkable wine, and trays of sweetmeats 
in variety and profusion are seldom wanting. At Yezd 1 counted 
no less than twenty-three plates in the antechamber ; while the 
apples, pears, oranges, and pomegranates, might be reckoned by 
hundreds. 

“ 8ir-i-Yezd” our second stage, is the boundary village of the 
Yezd district. It has a good caravanserai, and the ruins with 
the background of hills are picturesque. “ Zainu Din ” is but 
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a caravanserai and post-house ; the first a solid hexagon of burnt 
brick, well fortified, and almost luxuriously constructed for 
public convenience. It is of the time of Shah Abbas, but the 
dilapidations do not appear to be the result of age. Assaulted 
by Bukhtiaris, and possibly other robber or hostile tribes, its 
strength has prevented more than partial injury, and it might 
still be turned to account for the defensive purposes of which its 
thoroughly isolated position is suggestive. Kirmansliahdn” is 
much the same as Zainu Din, only the caravanserai is a new 
building. The next place, “ Shems,'” is even more desolate than 
the two preceding stages. Its post-house had been broken into 
not many months before our visit by the Bukhtiaris, and was 
doorless and empty ; but we found tolerabh; shelter in an old fort. 
“Anar" is rather a picturesque village in the distance, and 
quite an oasis in respect of cultivation and the necessaries ot 
life. “ Beyaz ” has about twenty houses, an avenue of trees, and 
a new caravanserai. “ Kuslihuh ” may be recommended for its 
excellent bread and water. The ninth stage, “ Bahramalad,” is 
the centre of a comparatively flourishing group of villages, and 
shows signs of progress and prosperity. Wheat, cotton, and 
castor-oil, are abundant. It may be mentioned as a remarkable 
instance of the effect of the late commercial crisis upon these 
out-of-the-way parts, that the price of cotton had gone down 
about 7U per cent, on its A'alue a few months before our 
visit. “ Kehuter Khan” and. “ Baghiu” are respectable villages 
in their way, but need no particular mention. The next stage is 
“ Kirman regarding which, and the road in, I will again quote 
from Major Bmith’s Diary : — 

“ Somewhat to our a»tom5.hineat we found Baghm actually to the southward 
of Kirmau, which quite accounts for the mistake made in the maps. In 
most of them the roails to Shiraz and Yezd are marked as quite distinct, 
whereas, for the first three stages, they are one, and only separate at or near 
Kebuter Khan. The maps have evidently been drawn from verbal report, 
as the throe names of Baghin, Kobat, and Kebuter Khan, with slight varia- 
tions of spelling, occur on both roads. Four or five miles from Baghin, the 
road, alter a gradual ascent, rounds the point of the LXtwiran range from 
which it descends into the plain of Kerman, leading to the city in an e.x.e. 
direction. 

“ Three or four miles from the town we were met as at Yezd by an 
Istikhbal sent by the Vizier, the IVakil-ul-ilulk. A comfortable house was 
assigned us next to his own, and a Mehmandar appointed to attend to all our 
wants. 

“ Kirman is situated in an extensive plain, but in the immediate vicinity of 
very lofty mountains. The climate is said to be excellent, neither very cold in 
winter nor hot in summer. Its height above the level of the sea 1 should 
estimate at about 500U feet. The city in many places is a mass of ruins, 
caused, I believe, by the civil war on the accession of Agha Mahomed Khan, 
the fli’st of the K.ajar dynasty. Kirman, like many other places in the south 
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I if Persia, followed the fortunes of Lutf Ali Khan, the representative of the 
Zend family. After a gallant defence, Kerman was taken and almost 
destroyed by Agha Mohamed Khan, into whose hands Lutf Ali Khan also 
soon alter fell not far from Bam. Much has, however, been done within the 
last seven ye.ars by the M’akil-ul-Mnlk to restore the cit}-. The walls have 
been repaired, new gate.s have been built, and inside the tovn bazars and 
caravanserais are in course of erection. On the southern side of the town is 
the Ark or citadel, in which the Governor resides. It fonns a complete 
enceinte in itself, although the inner wall of the Ark is also the city wall. 

“ During the four days we remained at Kerman, we went to see the carpet 
and shawl factories. The carpiets are the finest in Persia, and the shawls 
are considered next in value to those of Cashmere. Both are made entirely 
by hand, without the use of even a shuttle. In making the carpets, the 
threads (all of one colour) forming the length of the web are stretched on an 
upright loom con.sisting of two horizcintal rollers. The cross cokiured thread.s 
that form the pattern arc woikcd in by as many small boys as the breadth ol 
the web will allow to squat in front of the loom. As the wcu’k progi esses the 
web is gradually rolled up on the lower roller. After two or three row.s have 
been worked, wide-teethed combs are inscitcd in tb.c woof and hammeied 
down with a mallet to make the carpet close and firm. The master-weaver 
draws and colours the designs on paper, ruled to leprcscnt the difl'erent 
threads; after which he teaches the pattern to the jiupils, who commit it to 
memory. The shawls are woven in a similar manner, almost the only differ- 
ence being that the looms, or rather frames, are hoiizontal instead of upright. 
The memory of the woikmen cannot jio.'i.siMy be assiste d by seeing the jiattern 
develop itself, as they always work with the reverse side' eif the' web upwards. 
The kharkhanehs or trorkslioi'S m which the weaving )s carried on, are such 
low dark miserable rooms that one cann(>tbut wonder that they .should produce 
such beautiful manufactures. The shawls vary in price fri.iui 5 to 50 toman- 
(ns. 230), and fine carpets cost as much as from 4 to 10 tomans the square 
yard. Very few of the finer sort are made for sale in the bazars, almost all 
being made to order for grandees in all parts of the kingdom. As in the 
matter of Koork, the IVakil-ul-Mulk does a good deal of ‘ tidjarot ’ on the 
same principle in shawls and carpets. The spinning and d\ ing of the wool 
for the carpiots and the koork for the shawls arc also carried on in Kerman, 
which thus produces the raw material and completes its manufacture. 

“ The cxteru.al trade of Keimau is much less than that of Yezd. The chiel 
exports are Koork (which is sent by Bunder Abbas and Kurracliee to Cash- 
mere), wool, carpets, and shawls, cotton to Bombay, and grain to Yezd, which 
does not produce enough for the support of the inhabitants. The imp orts are 
chiefly cotton gmds, sugar, copper, &c., from India. Once or tv ice a year 
caravans come from Seistan and Kandahar. 

“ There are few gardens near the town, but abundance of fruit is brought 
from Khubbes, a beluk or district 15 I'arsaklis (GO miles) to the north-east ; 
wrongly marked on the mapis as 15 days’ journey. 

“ A mile or two to the east of the city is the ancient Gucher stronghold 
called Kaleh Dokhter, or the maiden fort, built on a high rock. We were 
unable from want of time to visit it.” 

My fellow-traveller and I were to part company at Kirman ; 
but the good old minister, to whom we thought 'best to trust 
our travelling arrangements, decided that we should proceed 
together yet further to the eastward, separating at 8abristan. 
The distance so traversed was about 100 miles, divided into five 
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stages. The first clay took us to “ MaJiun,” a populous village 
with many gardens, situated at the foot of hills. This place is 
famous for the shrine of a Mahomedan saint named Nyamut 
Ullah, whose prophecies were much talked of in India before 
the outbreak of the Mutiny.* Our second stage was HanaJca,” 
a dreary caravanserai amid snow-covered hills, a continuation of 
the Jufar range, running south-east of Kirman. The next stage, 
“ Rdijim,” was reached after a march of 26 miles; 16 of these 
over snow-hills, and 10 across a stony plain, in which, however, 
a decent road had been made by the Zabit of Eayuu for some 
distance out of his village. This is a large, populous place, and 
has many fine trees, such as the sycamore and walnut. Heavy 
snow detained us for a day here, after which we moved on a 
long stage over a large, open, gravelly, and slightly undulating 
plain, between the uovcr-cndiug hills, to Tah-rud.” literally 
the “ bottom of the mountain stream.” F rom Tah-rud we 
proceeded over rough, broken ground for a few miles, till we 
reached a fair road leading into " Sahrisfan,” where was a cara- 
vanserai. 

On the morning of the 21st January, Major Smith left me to 
make the best of his way to Bunder Abbas. I may here men- 
tion that he performed the journey within a fortnight, reckoning 
the distance at 270 miles. Deep snow, mountain torrents, and 
heavy rain, presented olrstacles to his progress in a rugged and 
difficult country. He speaks in high terms of the kindness and 
courtesy of tlie Governor of Jiroft. This chief is a grandson of 
the old king F utteh Ali Shah, whose descendants are scattered 
in almost every part of Persia, tilling offices of every description. 

At Bunder Abbas Jlajor Smith was joined by IMr. Vice-Consul 
Johnston from Bussora. They went in the steamer to Jashk, 
where they landed, and examined the coast up to Sooruf, a dis- 
tance of 67i miles — described as a “flat, uninteresting, and gene- 
rally desert strip, varying in width from 1 to 1-3 miles, between 
a range of hills and the sea.” At one place, however, a low 
sandstone spur of this range crosses the path, “ which passes 
through a gap at an elevation of about 4U or 30 feet from 
the level of the plain.” They also landed and conversed with the 
inhabitants at Tenk, an insignificant port between Sooruf and 
Choubar. 

To revert now to my own route. But five or six stages 
remained, and I should be out of Persia Proper, and entering 
Beluchistan. Jly suite consisted of Hashim Bey, the attendant 

* The tomb is of marble, and the room in -wbicb it is seen is -well set off by a 
beautiful carpet, made at the manufactory of Ustad Hussein, whom we had visited 
at Kirman. 
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deputed by the Wazir of Kirman to escort me to Bam, two 
Persian servants, one of whom was the Pahlivan before men- 
tioned, the muleteer, and a small boy who sat in a most elevated 
position on a well-packed white pony. A few extracts from my 
Diary will,- 'perhaps, give the best account of the journey (see 
Tables at end of article). 

In briefly reviewing the geographical results of the journey so 
imperfectly put before this Society, I would call attention to the 
useful work of Khanikoff, published some five years ago in Paris, 
under the title of ‘ Memoire sur la Partie IMeridionale de I’Asie 
Centrale.’ The map attached to this volume is the true cor- 
rection, though incomplete continuation of the Eastern Persia of 
English travellers in the commencement of the present centmy. 
My companion and I were ignorant of its existence as we jour- 
neyed along through Kinman ; and Major Smith’s remark on the 
position of the capital of that province entirely agrees with that 
of the Eussian authority. We thought to find it nearly south, or 
at least south-east, of “ Baghin,” our eleventh stage from Yezd, 
and it was rather to the north of east. \A’ith the exception of 
Stanford’s quite recent map of Asia, I know of none of our own, 
or the German maps, in ^vhich the same error is not found. The 
fact is, that the city of Ivirman is very much more to the east- 
ward, and less to the southward of Yezd than supposed, and the 
mistake has originated in the fact that the route from Kirman to 
Yezd, and that from Kirman to Shiraz, detailed in Kinnier’s 
compilation, are one and the same for 40 miles, as shown by 
Major Smith, if not very much farther ; the first running N.N.w., 
or x. and by w., the second almost due west. 

M. Khanikoff gives IMr. Abbott credit for having, by his 
journey of 1840, corrected the great error of making Khubbes 
a central point in the road between Kirman and Herat, and 
placing it at a short distance of three days from the former town. 
We were told at Kirman that it was about 50 miles off, and 
recommended to visit it on our way to Bam, as being the centre 
of a flourishing distiict. Though Pottinger mentions that it is 
in latitude 32° 20', his map shows it in 31° 45' ; but it is rather 
in 30° 20'. In bke manner Yezd and Kirman are out of their 
proper positions, singly and relatively ; as will be seen on refer- 
ence to Khanikoff. I allude to this particular circumstance, 
not because we do not owe much, nay, almost everything, to 
Pottinger, for what we have known of Eastern Persia and Belu- 
chistan, but because his map has been usually accepted in all its 
detail, and much of it was filled in from hearsay and native 
reports. Below Kirman M. Khanikoff does not proceed ; noi 
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did, I belieTe, Mr. Abbott, to whom he honourably refers, go 
eastward of Bam. In moving from Began to Bampur, I had 
the advantage of passing along a track different from that 
marked in Pottinger’s map ; and again, in finding my way from 
Bampur to the sea, I bad a like advantage in being, for the most 
part, on a hitherto unexplored path. The new names of places 
and lines of route to be added to information already acquired 
may not be of very general importance, but they can, at least, 
be vouched for as true ; for I have seldom attempted to determine 
a locality not actually visited. For many reasons it is not easy 
to make minute surveys or take particular observations in these 
countries ; but I would hope that, as we become more acquainted 
with them and their inhabitants, we shall be able to obtain for 
Mekrau and the upper regions of Beluchistan all the attention 
they require in these respects. Thus would the telegraph be 
productive of results perhaps just as important to us as rapid 
communication with friends and fellow-labourers in the East: 
and in this light I think that all will admit that the land line 
has greater advantages than the sub-marine cable, even though 
the last pursue its marvellous course hundreds of miles away 
in the depths of the ivnexplored ocean. 
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loam, rail! is pretty regular here at this season. The Basman Hill seen from 
Began to the eastward, now stantls out n.e. by N. J n. Its shape and snowy 
crest make it a picturesque object. 
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XV. — Beport of an Expediiion made into Southern Laos and 

Camhodia in the earlij part of the year 1866. By H. G. 

Kexnedt, Student Interpreter at the British Consulate, 

Bangkok. 

(Communicated bj the Foreign Office.) 

Mr. J. Thompson, a photographic artist, having arrived in 
this country, towards the close of last year, for the purpose of 
visiting the interior of Cambodia and taking views of tlie ruins 
which exist there, I availed myself of the permission which her 
Majesty’s consul uas good enough to extend to me, and accom- 
panied that gentleman on what, to him at any rate, has been a 
most satisfactory expedition. 

We left Bangkok on the 27th of January last, travelling bj' 
boat in an easterly direction towards the inland town of Prachim, 
distant about 88 miles or upwards from Bangkok. Our course 
for the first two days took us, as a reference to the accom- 
panying map will show, through the Klong San Seph, a long 
canal, cut to connect the Mcnam Chao Phya and Bang PhrS- 
kong rivers. It runs through a wide-stretching plain, the 
major part of which -is totally uncultivated, but is of consider- 
able importance as the high road by which much produce from 
Korat and Southern Laos, from the eastern provinces of Siam 
and the upper districts of Cambodia, is conveyed to this city. A 
want of proper care on the part of the Siamese to widen and 
deepen this channel and to keep it clear of weeds renders the 
journey along it tediously slow, and only boats of a small 
carrying capacity, except in the rainy season, can make use 
of it. 

A great number of Malays have for some time been settled 
along the banks of this canal. It is strange how they can 
permanently endure the attacks of the mo.squitos there, — so 
terrible that the cattle and even the dogs pass the night in 
the water. Xo traveller, I believe, has" ever spoken of this 
canal M'ithout some allusion to its mosquitos. 

At nightfall, on the second day, we emerged from the above 
creek into the Bang Phrakong Eiver. There was very little 
cultivation to be seen on either bank of this broad and deep 
stream. Some attempts were formerly made to people the 
barren plains through which it flows by" planting captive Cam- 
bodians there; but, though these settlements still exist, their 
occupants have as yet progressed but little in the cultivation of 
the possessions assigned to them. The town of Petrin, how- 
ever, set a little above the mouth of the river, is worthy of 
notice, much sugar being manufactured from canes cultivated 
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by Chinese who are settled there. It is the residence also of a 
Roman Catholic priest, and contains a numerous community of 
native Christians. 

The river higher up divides into two branches : that running 
northwards conducts to the town of Kakhonajok ; while a second 
branch flows from an east-by-south direction through the districts 
of Krabin and Prachim. 

Of Nakhonajok, I am told that it is a town of some extent, 
containing both Chinese settlers and natives of India. Sugar- 
canes are grown there, and the forests adjoining contain various 
kinds of woods, particularly that called Ilai Tin sa-hin, so much 
prized by the Siamese for boat-building and other purposes. 
There is also a brisk trade in firewood, which is supplied thence 
to the sugar-mills at Petrin. A few silk sarongs are the only 
articles of manufacture, and the place is mainly important as 
one of the three ontlets for the silk, ivory, and other produce 
brought from Korat and the northern districts of Laos. 

Nakhonajok is reckoned to be one day’s journey from 
Saraburi, one from Prachim, four from Korat, and three from 
Bangkok. 

Following the eastern branch of the Bang Prfikong, we 
arrived, on the evening of January 20th, at the settlement of 
Prachim. This town is the capital of a province, or, as the 
Siamese term it, a IMuang Luang : that is to say, that while 
itself under the immediate jurisdiction of Bangkok, it in tuim 
owns authority over various smaller towns, each the head of 
an extensive district. In the present instance, Chantakham, 
Krabin, Watsanu, and Aran are towns superintended by the 
Governor of Prachim. A great deal of rice is grown at this 
place, and some rosewood and timber of other kinds is cut : but 
the trade on the whole is inconsiderable. The neighbouring 
forests aftbrd a shelter to numerous bands of robbers. 

The authorities at Prachim, on seeing our passports, advised 
us to continue up-stream to Krabin, distant two days’ journey 
by water and one by land ; accordingly, we did so. The river 
became very tortuous, but the tedium of the journey was relieved 
by the extremely beautiful scenery which the lofty and richly- 
wooded banks presented. 

We were now upwards of 100 miles from Bangkok, and the 
aspect of the country — no longer extending in swamps and 
dreary fiats, with low mangrove jungles or a dark belt of 
coco-palms to bound the view — here, as throughout the rest of 
our journey, has a dusty white soil of fine sand. The cultivated 
districts, except in the rainy season, are dry, clear, and healthy, 
though the want of water is often severely felt. Coco-nut 
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trees being scarce, the want of oil is supplied by the general 
use of torches. 

On the north these districts are bounded by a range of forest- 
clad hills, crossed by roads which conduct to Korat ; while 
towards the south a vast plain stretches, with a scarcely percep- 
tible slope, to the borders of the great Cambodian Lake. This 
plain is, for the most part, overgrown with forests, but the dry- 
ness of the soil stunts the growth of its trees ; and many a flat, 
which the rains convert into a swamp, is so parched by the 
heats when the floods have subsided that nothing but jungle- 
grass will spring up thei’e. Groups of low hills, thrown up 
apparently by igneous action, break here and there the con- 
tinuity of this extensive plain. 

We reached Krabin late in the evening, January 31st. This 
town is of some importance ; many Chinamen and other traders 
resort to it for the purchase of produce, which is not only grown 
in the locality but brought here for sale from Korat, from 
Northern Laos, and from the upper provinces of Cambodia. 
The residence of the governor of the town projjcr is planted on 
an elevation some three miles distant from the river, which at 
this point breaks up int(j two inconsiderable streams and is no 
longer navigable. The market, however, and all the business 
of the place is conducted at the waterside, where I found a large 
number of cargo-boats, whose occupants, having disposed of the 
manufactures which they bring for sale, and having purchased 
such produce as they rei^uire, return to Bangkok as soon as the 
waters have risen high enough to allow them to start. 

Krabin is a province of the Laos race, a people distinguished 
from the Siamese both in their dispositions and customs. Being 
far removed from the influences of civilization, their wants are 
few and their habits simple. Bice, fish, and fruits are the food 
they subsist on, and water forms their principal beverage. 
They spin for themselves the clothes which they wear, and they 
supply the lack of earthenware and iron vessels by the dexterity 
with which they construct utensils in wickerwork. It is only 
the leading men whom frequent intercourse wdth Bangkok has 
taught to covet greater luxuries. It must be added that these 
people are excessively idle, as might be expected in a country 
where the mere necessaries of life are so readily procured, while 
the task of clearing the land for extensive cultivation is exceed- 
ingly laborious, and ofi’ers but little remuneration. 

Needles, thread, and other indispensable articles of foreign 
manufacture are introduced by the Chinese, who are planted in 
great numbers all over the country. Ponies are plentiful, but 
not commonly employed, buffaloes and oxen being the universal 
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beasts of burden. The soil being sandy, roads, except in the 
mountain and forest districts, are easily constructed. Goods are 
conveyed in carts drawn by buffaloes ; but to Korat and some 
other distant towns access is so difRcult, that all merchandise is 
transported in panniers on the backs of oxen. Long trains of 
these slow-footed beasts meet the traveller in the Korat forests. 
They appear but ill adapted for this use, being easily fatigued, 
and unable to endure thirst in districts where water is often 
extremely scarce ; yet the people of the country have neither 
the energy to clear the difficulties which obstruct their mountain 
routes, nor the wit to substitute mules, or asses, for their own 
more clumsy beasts of burden. 

Gold-mines were some few years back discovered in the 
immediate vicinity of Krabin. They are the exclusive pro- 
perty of the Chao Phya Umerat of Bangkok, who every year 
dispat(dies an officer to superintend the works, and collect the 
duty from those who resort there. The gold is obtained by 
washing. After the discovery of these mines one or two parties 
of Europeans proceeded thither from Bangkok ; but the business 
is so trying, and the locality so fatal, that few of the adventurers 
lived to return, and the practice has consequently been discon- 
tinued. At present, owing to the death of his Excellency the 
late TJmcrat, the mines are closed. It is only in the dry season 
that they can be worked, and a duty of a fuang, for every 
fuang’s weight of gold extracted, is collected from the miners — 
among whom Chinese, Siamese, Cambodians, and natives from 
all the neighbouring races, are to be found. 

A cattle disease, which prevailed extensively throughout Laos 
and Cambodia during the previous year, not only carried off 
oxen, buffaloes, and ponies, but committed even worse ravages 
amongst the elephants. 

At the small inland towns four or five only of these beasts are 
usually to be found ; and, having been all in the present instance 
destroyed, we were compelled, not at Krabiu only, but till our 
route brought us to the rivers of Cambodia, to travel with carts 
drawn by buffaloes, thankful if at occasional stages we were so 
fortunate as to procure ponies for our own riding. Buffalo- 
carts travel much more slowly than elephants ; the cattle, on 
their part, require frequent rest ; and the vehicles, being made 
only of wood and wickerwork, with not a nail or other piece of 
metal about them, are constantly breaking down and causing 
vexatious stoppages. 

From Krabin a broad, level, sandy road extends right to 
Kakhon Siemrap, the modern capital of the province in which 
the ruins are situated ; this road, the natives say, was con- 
structed many years back by a celebrated Cochin Chinese 
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General ; it passes at first throiigli a wide forest of stunted 
trees, known as the Plia Kok Sai, and subsequently through 
barren flats. It was, however, oiir object — as the heats were 
every day becoming greater, as we had no elephants to help u^ 
on our journey, and as water and places of shelter were alike 
difficult to meet with — to push on with all speed till we should 
reach some spot on the streams flowing down to Cambodia where 
we could once more journey by water. 

Tigers are said to abound along this route. I, however, saw 
none ; though the jungle, for many yards on either side, is care- 
fully cleared that travellers may see round about them and 
avoid a surprise. 

There was little traffic to be scon ; occasionally, only, wo over- 
took a caravan of Chinese, conveying manufactures to the interior 
for sale. 

In the afternoon of February 8th, we reached the settlement 
of Watsana, the chief town of the province of tliat name. We 
made a temporary halt at this place, having to send back the 
carts which convoyed us from Krabin, and to secure fresh ones. 
It is the custom of the Siamese to insert instructions in a tra- 
veller’s pas'port, directing the authorities at the various places 
ho may visit to assist in purchasing such j)rovisions as lie may 
require, and to liunt up and arrange for the hire of conveyances. 
No Governor is, however, bound to do more than see the tra- 
vellers safely to the next town ; the veliicles and guides are 
consequently subjected to continual changes, whence frequent 
delays arise; but some such plan is unavoidable in a country 
where, without the co-operation of the authorities, no foreigner 
could procure vehicles or even persuade people to sell to him 
the necessaries of life. 

This province contains about 2000 inhabitants, of whom 70 
or upwards are Buddhist priests. The prison is empty, either 
because crime is infrequent among so simple a jieople, or be- 
cause the neighbouring forests afford a secure idace of refuge to 
offenders. ^ “ 


Eice is almost the only produce cultivated. 

Leaving Watsana on February 10th, we lialted at Aran on 
the morning of the 11th. This town occupies the centre of a 
wide stretch of paddy-fields, and is the head of a province con- 
taining about 1000 inhabitants. 

Having passed the watershed, we now found a small stream 
running to the south-east; but the waters are, at this season, too 
shallow to admit even the canoes of the natives 
We left this settlement on the 12th of February, and soon 
after, emerging from the forest, pursued our journey for three 
days contmuoiisly through a dry sandy plain, overgrown with a 
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thin crop of parched jungle-grass, and, at rare intervals, diver- 
sified by a clump of stunted trees. The heats along this barren 
tract were excessive ; while the stagnant pools of water, polluted 
by every passing drove of cattle, were unfit even to bathe in. 
Swarms of flies gave us unceasing annoyance. I was informed 
that in the rainy season this prairie is entirely submerged, so 
that light boats can travel over its surface. 

On the loth of February we reached Sisuphon, a to^vn planted 
on the high banks of a practicable river. This place is the 
capital of a Cambodian province, containing upwards of 1500 
inhabitants, of whom about 60 are priests. It is three days 
distant from Ivorat, and is under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Bangkok. The famine which last year prevailed in Korat, 
driving the inhabitants to the border towms in searcli of subsist- 
ence, made its presence seveixdy felt in this locality also. Even 
now, when the scarcity had long subsided, fowls, tlie commonest 
of live stock, were not to be procured ; as aU the poultry had 
been eaten up during the season of scarceness. In the immedi- 
ate vicinity of *his town rises a clump of three low hills, thronm 
up, it may be, by igneous action, and covered with an incredible 
number of curious fossils, shells, fishes, and coral. 

Little can be said respecting the trade of this town, whose 
inhabitants desire nothing more than to raise rice, cotton, tobacco, 
silk, and such like produce, in quantities sufficient for their own 
consumption. Its river, like all other streams in Cambodia, 
swarms with an incredible multitude of fish ; the villagers net 
them day by day, and swarms of aquatic birds unceasingly pur- 
sue them, but their numbers never diminish. 

On the 17th of February, after a three hours’ journey, we 
reached the town of Nakhouburi, the head of a small province 
of about 800 inhabitants, and under the authority of the 
Governor of Phra-tha-boug. Here, having procured two small 
boats, we once more took to the water, and, on the evening of 
February ISth, started down a shallow stream, running in a 
south-easterly direction, between high and darkly-wooded banks. 
For the next three days our journey was very monotonous ; the 
river, little frequented by foreigners, but to the natives known 
as the Klong Hua Kwai, makes its way apparently through 
wide and desolate forests ; and the only inhabited places we 
came upon were the stations temporarily established by families 
of Cambodian fishermen. I must be permitted, however-, to ob- 
serve that to a naturalist this stream must present a field of 
singular interest, from the number, size, and variety of aquatic 
birds which throng the stillness of its lonely banks. 

On the morning of the 21st of February we came upon the 
scanty and shattered relics of an ancient Buddhist temple; 
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these were similar in style to the ruins which we visited subse- 
quently in other parts of Cambodia ; but the thickness of the 
surrounding forest rendered it impossible to form an idea respect- 
ing their original size. 

Leaving this place, we emerged about mid-day into the broad 
river formed by the junction of this stream with that flowing 
from Phra-tha-bong, and at 7 p.m. on the same day halted at 
Dan Serna, one of the frontier custom-houses of the Phra-tha- 
bong Province, where duties are collected from all the trading 
vessels that frequent the waters. 

The city of Phra-tha-bong is a day’s journey from this point. 
We did not visit it ourselves, but I ascertained that it is a town 
of much importance, having many rich products, and a com- 
paratively extended trade. A Roman Catholic priest, and at 
least one French trader, are already settled there, and the 
Governor is said by the French to be a man of considerable 
ability. Phra-tha-bong pays an annual tribute to Bangkok of 
70 piculs of cardamums, which may be reckoned in money 
value to be about 11,200 ticals. < 

It has been said by a late writer that this town was founded 
at a very recent epoch, and by the orders of the King of Siam. 
This statement, so far as I know, is correct ; but there are never- 
theless ruins in the vicinity of the town of an era corresponding 
to those in other districts of Cambodia. From Dan Serna we 
were forwarded without delay in a commodious twelve-oared 
Cochin-Chinese boat. The river, broad and stately as the jVIenara 
Chau Phya below Bangkok, is enlivened by no inconsiderable 
traffic ; its waters, now swelled by a confluent, now broken by a 
picturesque island, discharge about fifty miles below Dan Serna, 
into the head of the great lake. By 7 p.m. on the evening of 
the 22nd we could hear the winds roaring over this vast sheet 
of water, and in the calm of the succeeding morning we travelled 
about thirty miles over it in a near]}' easterly direction, till we 
entered a small creek which conducted to Nakhon Siemrap, 
the modern capital of the province in which the celebrated ruins 
are situated. We reached this place on elephants on the fol- 
lowing day, and thus brought our travels for the present to a 
close. 

Nakhon Siemrap is one of the two Cambodian provinces which 
still form dependencies of Siam.* It was in former times the 
centre of the Cambodian empire, and must have contained a 
dense population ; but at present the inhabitants scarcely exceed 


* “re ooe pr two smaller districts, i.e., Sisuphon, Nakhonburi, &c. which 

are called Cambodian, but they are on the confines of Laos, and partake ouite as 
much of the one race as of the other. ^ 
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ten thousand, a number singularly disproportionate to the size 
of the province. It embraces an area of more than 900 square 
miles (I mv self travelled upwards of 30 miles across it witliout 
reaching the frontier), and in the vicinity of its capital is under 
an advanced state of cultivation. The major portion, however, 
of its territory is now covered with forests, broken only by the 
clearings round a few scattered villages, whose inhabitants grow 
rice enough fur their own consumjdion, and produce palm-sugar 
in suiiplies sufficient for a considerable exportation. On the 
north this jirovince is bounded by the Laos district of Sureen ; 
on the we;t its frontiers stretch to those of Penanisok and Phra- 
tha-bong ; it is conterminous on the south with the kingdom of 
Cambodia ; while the mountain ranges, which shut in its eastern 
borilers, extend in no strictly defined limits to the banks of the 
3Iokong, and the upper districts of Cochin-China. Nakhou 
Siemrap pays an annual tribute to Bangkok of ten piculs of 
beeswax and fifty of bastard cardamuins ; estimating the former 
at 50 ticals a picul, and the latter at 20, the value of the whole 
will be found to be loUO ticals. This produce is yearly delivered 
in Bangkok to His Excellency the Phu Sara Pai, who presents 
half of it to tile King. The capital itself consi.sts of a walled 
town, half a mile square, placed on the banks of a small stream 
about 15 miles above the shores of the lake. The Governor, of 
course, resides ^\ithin the walls; but by far the greater portion 
of the inhabitants have settled about the banks of the stream 
outside, finding it more convenient to be in proximity to the 
water. The Chinamen, who are found in some numbers amongst 
the population, have established a small market in the principal 
part of the town. 

There being an abundant supply of 3Iai Takienne and of other 
timbei’s suitable for boat-building, many of the inhabitants are 
engaged in that employment. The vessels built carry from 50 
to 100 piculs, and their prices range from 150 to 170 ticals; 
they are in general esteem throughout the country, and are 
bought up both by the fishermen and by numbers of those who 
traffic about the Cambodian waters. In Bangkok, a boat of the 
same ctescrijition would be worth about 500 ticals. It is to be 
regretted that the want of good water-communication offers a 
serious bar to those who might wish to engage extensivelv in 
cutting the timber of the forests. Many excellent varieties of 
wood are to be found there, and two, bearing the native names 
of jMai Chun-chat and Mai Katrao, ai-e especially deserving of 
mention. These were the woods employed to construct the 
ceilings and other portions of woodwork required in the interior 
of the temple of Nakhon Wat. Fragments of the richly-carved 
beams are here and there remaining, and by their soundness 
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testify to the durability of a wood, which, for 1000 years, it may 
be, has thus resisted decay. 

The province generally seems to be well adapted for raising- 
rice, tobacco, cotton, and silk. Coco-nut palms thrive in the 
sod, and the castor-oil plant grows wild about the country. The 
neat homesteads, in the vicinity of the capital, are surrounded 
each by its stock of sugar and areca palms, mingled v ith coco- 
nut trees and rows of plaintains; while the goodly supply of 
buffaloes and oxen, stabled close at hand, give tiirther testimony 
to the superior affluence even of the peasant classes. When we 
consider how large a profit they bring back from the fisheries, 
on returning at the end of each season to the cultivation of their 
rice-fields, I think the opulence of this people is satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

I surmised at first, from the thriving aspect of the province, 
that its Governor possessed more discretion and less rapacity 
than is common amongst Siamese rulers. Subsequent enquii’ics, 
however, convinced me to the contrary, showing that the Go- 
vernor, while as grasping as the rest of his class, Avas singularly 
unfitted for conducting the administration of a frontier province 
under the eyes of a neighbour so adventurous and aspiring. Ho 
is personally civil and obliging, but his faculties are impaired by 
advancing years ; and he is much disturbed at seeing that each 
year brings foreigners in increasing numbers to visit the mins 
of the province. 

There are fifteen criminals in the prison, the major ^rart of 
Avhom are under a life sentence for theft ; but there were also 
three murderers just captured for a deed perpetrated four years 
ago, and waiting till the customary reference should have been 
made to the King, in whom alone is vested the authority to 
determine their execution. Debtors are made over to their 
creditors to Avork out their debt : they are seldom put in irons, 
unless they have attempted to run aAvay, and are generally 
treated Avith lenience. 

Numerous temples of modern construction surround the city 
of Siemrap ; but they lack the solidity Avhich marks the earlier 
structures, and are already in an advanced stage of decay. 
There can be little doubt that this place AA’as formerly one of the 
great centres of the Buddhist worship, and the number of priests 
to Avhom, even at the present day, it affords a maintenance, is 
strangely disproportionate to the extent of the popidation. 

On the 26th of February we quitted Siemrap, and, after a 
ride of miles through a sandy jungle-track, emerged suddenly 
from the forests upon the front of the temple of Nakhon Wat, 
the most famous and best preserved of the Cambodian ruins. I 
abstain from introducing here any lengthy description of the 
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remains we visited ; tlie particulars of which are already known, 
as I believe, to archaeologists ; but I trust, on a future occasion, 
to append a short chapter to the jjresent report, containing such 
details of what the great Cambodian empire has bequeathed to 
its descendants as may seem to me to have not yet been brought 
fully under the notice of those interested in the matter. 

Our quarters during the chief part of our stay in the locality 
were in one of the numerous salahs, erected from time to time 
by merit-working visitors in the spacious enclosure which sur- 
rounds the great temple before mentioned, which the care of the 
architect who designed the whole has furnished with more than 
one reservoir of excellent water. About thirty or forty priests 
have fixed their habitations under the shelter of the ruins, and 
find a never-failing employment in conducting the obsequies of 
those whose bodies are brought to this highly-venerated sanctuary 
for cremation ; and when to the music and ftnrsting, wliich forms 
part of such ceremonies, we add the constant influx of visitors 
who come to make offerings at the shrine, it will be seen that it 
was not in forest loneliness, but rather amid a busy scene of life, 
that we were established. 

On the second day of our stay at tliis place we were visited 
by two French traders, who had come into these tlistricts with 
the view of embarking in the fish-trade. Tlicy complained 
greatly of the present state of trade in Saigon, where, they said, 
the Cliinamen were engrossing all the bu'^iness : they added 
also that any one wishing to occupy a piece of ground in that 
city was compelled to deposit a heav}' sum of money in advance, 
which they said was a great discouragement to small capitalists. 
These observations respecting the commerce of Saigon were con- 
firmed to me on several subsequent occasions. Wilde merchants 
from Europe reap but slender profits, Chinamen are able, in 
three or four years, to amass ample fortunes ; indeed I was told, 
on excellent authoritv, that the residences of Chinese traders at 
Saigon already exceed in their magnificence any that are to be 
found at Singapore. 

On the 4tli of March, and while we were still quartered on the 
]iremises of Xakhon Wat, Captain de Lagree, Commander-in- 
Chief of the French forces in Cambodia, arrived on a visit to the 
ruins. He brought three French sailors and a draughtsman 
among his train, and took u]) his residence on the same ground 
as ourselves. I ascertained afterwards that this was the second 
time that Captain de Lagree had been in the neighbourhood. 

During his present stay here he paid frequent visits to the 
ruins in the old city, but was chiefly employed in drawing up 
an accurate plan of the gi-e.at temple and in taking plaster-easts 
of certain portions of the bas-reliefs. I discovered from con- 
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Tersation that he was intimately acquainted with the topography 
of the country, and with the ruins that are scattered everywhere 
over the districts which composed the ancient kingdom of 
Cambodia. 

He was careful to explain to me that the original limits of 
that empire extended to the northern frontiers of Korat ; and I 
found that he was furnished with large and accurate maps of 
Cambodia and Cochin China, recently compiled from surveys 
of these countries made by officers of the French Cfovernment. 
These maps have been published in Paris, and I subjoin a 
memorandum to this paper containing information as to where 
they may be procured. 

Captain de Lagree quitted these districts about the same 
time as ourselves, and taking the overland route down the 
eastern shore of the Great Lake to the city of Kampon Sawai, 
he passed thence to where his gunboat was awaiting him in the 
river which runs from the outlet of the lake to Penompeiu. 

On the 10th of March, and while ourselves and Captain de 
Lagree were still staying at Nakhon Wat, there arrived a 
Siamese nobleman, despatched by the King, as ho informed me, 
on a special commission to explore the ruins and take drawings 
of the bas reliefs. He brought with him draughtsmen and other 
requisites for that purpose, and he delivered to us a message 
from his M ' ' . ' ' ' ]\[r. Thompson to take elaborate and 

complete}. ^ ■ that was interesting. These he gave 
out as the sole objects of his mission ; but M. Lagree afterwards 
told me that he came charged with a secret political purpose, 
the nature of which I did not ascertain. 

On the 11th of March we shifted our quarters and removed 
to the old city, which stands about a mile distant from the gi-eat 
temple, and encloses six square miles of ground within its lofty 
and solid walls. 

This area is wholly overgrown with jungle and forest-trees, 
and is so thick with ruins of temples, palaces, and other buildings, 
that it would require at least tw'O mouths to explore it satis- 
factorily. Deer and even tigers roam unmolested over the 
deserted city, whose only inhabitants are a few families of slaves, 
sent there by their masters to collect oil, ratans, beeswax, and 
other produce of the forests. Here, as at Nakhon Wat, numerous 
and extensive reservou's, lined with walls of solid masonry, 
secure an abundant and never-failing supply of water. But the 
neighbourhood is unhealthy, and on the third day we were forced 
to fly from the fevers which had broken out amongst our party. 

The preparation of a boat wherein to continue our journey 
being hkely to detain us some days at Siemrap, we employed our 
leisure in a three days’ excursion to the neighbouring mountains. 
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whence the stone used in the buildings we had visited was re- 
ported to have been procured. We found that the high ground 
about the foot of this range was covered with enormous boulders 
of the stone, wliich cropped up from the soil in every direction : 
but we were unable to penetrate the dense forests enveloping the 
hills themselves, and which are said to conceal, not only the 
chisel-marked quarries where the stone was cut, but also an 
immense image of Buddha, hewn from the solid rocks in the 
farthest recesses of the jungle. 

On the 21st of 3[arch we were able to take a final leave of 
the neighbourhood of Siemrap, starting at daybreak, in a ten- 
oared boat, and travelling down the lake in the direction of 
Udong. 

This great lake, which forms the most striking geographical 
feature of Cambodia, is upwards of lOO miles in length; and 
though its breadth is small when compared with its length, yet it 
is only at its extremities that the eye can see across it. It is 
bounded sometimes by a broad belt of forest, sometimes bv low 
swampy lands, and in the dry season is so extraordinaril'.' 
shallow as to be scarcely breast deep, even three miles from the 
shore. In the rainy season, however, there is a very consider- 
able rise ; the lake then spreads its waters far into the forests 
which gird it, and becomes navigable for steamers of con- 
siderable size. The bottom consists of mud and sand; and the 
currents, which are repoi-ted to be strong in the time of flood, 
become insignificant when the waters have subsided. Frequent 
and strong winds blow with regular alternations, according 
to the season of the year, and render both the lake itself and 
the banks round about it cool and healthy, even during the 
greatest heats. 

Xumerous families of Cambodians, Cochin-Chinese, and An- 
namites settle every dry season along the shores of this lake, 
and employ themselves in taking and curing the fish with which 
its waters are incredibly thronged. During the first three 
months, two sorts only of these fish are taken ; during the last, 
they pursue a monstrous black species, not uncommonly twenty 
feet long. The latter is very plentiful, and not only forms an 
article of food, but sujiplies the oil in general use among the 
common people of Cambodia. Two or three families, to the 
number of twenty souls in all, will commonly associate together 
for a season’s fishing. The nets, which are large, and perhap-; 
worth some seventy ticals (10^. fis. a set, they prepare 

anew by their joint efforts during the leisure of each rainy 
season. 

The salt they purchase for about half a tical a picul ar, 
Penompein ; and they are pi’ovided with two or three fine cargo- 
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boats, built for the purpose of Mai Takienne, and carrying from 
70 to 100 piculs a piece. On the spot which they may each 
year select for their purpose, they build temporary residences 
with bamboo and ratans, at little outlay, either of labour or 
capital. In the course of three months, a party of fishermen 
will thus cure about -100 piculs of fish, entailing a consumption 
of 120 piculs of salt ; and they will dispose of the whole at 
Penompein at the rate of about five ticals a picul. It will thus 
be seen that the business is far from unprofitable ; indeed, 
several French traders are already engaged in it, and it is 
anticipated, as M. de Lagree has stated to the King of Cam- 
bodia, that next year will see no inconsiderable number of his 
countrymen established about the shores of the great lake. 
Having concluded this enterprise, and disposed of their stock, 
the fishermen leave their settlements to be swallowed u[> at the 
rising of the waters, and return to their homes iu time for the 
cirltivation of their rice-fields. 

In many of the shallowest parts of the lake the water sinks 
so low that, during the last month of the dry season, a crop of 
paddy is gTown in the rich muddy bottom, which a little later 
will be covered with several tathums of water. 

Early on the 24th of 3Iarch we passed through the straits which 
terminate the larger lake, and emerged thence into a smaller one ; 
having crossed this by about 3 p.m. on the same day, we entered 
the broad river which forms the outlet of these uaters, and 
which, after running past Kampon Luon, and thence to Penom- 
pein, unites at this last place with the Mekong, the mightiest of 
the Cambodian rivers. The banks on either side of our course 
now became sandy and high, but the houses, though planted on 
their summits, wcue still carefully raised on piles sonn/ distance 
above the ground, to escape inundation when the floods set in. 
The principal occupation of the inhabitants of the frecpient 
villages which we passed W'as the preparation of indigo-dye. 
and the manufacture of fi.sh-oil. Both were Yery conspicuous 
employments; as, in the one case, the large ]fltchers of blu( 
dye were set out to the sun in rows along the terraced banks, 
and in the other, the furnaces for j^reparing the oil were- 
scooped out of the soil along the edge of Ihe river. 

Tigers are so numerous throughout these districts, that even 
in the largest settlements the inhabitants are afraid to lingei 
about the outskirts of their dwellings so soon as darkness lia.s 
set in. 

At sunset on March 24th w^e came to w'hcre M. de Lagree’, 
gunboat was awaiting his arrival, and as that gentleman had 
politely sent notice of our approach, w’e were received with the 
greatest kindness on board. This vessel is a small iron-elac 
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screw-steamer, carrying a crew of 35 sailors, and a single lieavy 
rifled cannon in the bows. The French Government have placed 
her permanently in these waters; but the medical officer resides 
at Kampun Luon, where M. de Lagree also has a house, and 
his Government a military depot. We reached this last place 
at daybreak on March 26th, and found it to be of some import- 
ance, and the seat of a considerable trade. 

A market runs nearly the whole length of the town, which 
is formed of a double row of houses stretching upwards of a 
mile along the right bank of the river, and of a multitudinous 
fleet of boats, moored along the shore, and laden with produce 
from every corner of the country. A fine paved causeway is 
carried througli the town, at right angles to the central part 
of which a broad smooth road conducts, with a gentle rise, to 
the city of Udong, lying on a slight eminence miles distant 
from the edge of the river. The trade is similar to that of 
Peuompein, particulars of which may be found in the table 
to my (U'iginal report. Numbers of 3Ialays have, for several 
centuries, been settled in this locality ; and many other races 
are represented amongst its population. All the respectable 
inhabitants are clad in the bright-coloured silk fabrics which 
are extensively manufactured here ; and as they hurried to and 
fro, sometimes on ponies, occasionally on elephants, but more 
frequently in liglit carts drawn by fleet Cambodian cows, they 
presented a busy and brilliant scene of life, such as we had not 
hitherto encountered. If these people arc dirtier in their per- 
sons than the Siamese, they certainly surpass them in municipal 
cleanliness. Their roads are briglit, and in good order ; their 
markets are everywhere free from the oflal which pollutes the 
bazaars of Siam ; the King’s steamer and his palace are patterns 
of neatness ; wliile their temples neither inside nor outside 
exhibit a trace of the slovenly neglect which defiles even the 
most sacred and sumptuous of the shrines about Bangkok. 

A small French steamer plies once a mouth between Kampon 
Luon and iSaigon, starting from this last city on the arrival of 
the mail by the Messageries from Europe, and reaching her des- 
tination three days afterwards. The King of Cambodia, shortlv 
after his accession, procured a coining-press from Europe and 
commenced to issue a silver currency, modelled after that pre- 
vailing among the Siamese. Finding, however, that his coin 
drifts "st( aidily into the hands of the Chinese traders, by whom it 
is exported to China, he lias thought fit to close the mint, and 
to allow' the old Cochiu-Cliinese currency to come once more 
into circulation ; this consists of three singular pieces of coin, 
manufactured at Hue, by Thu-duc, the Emperor of Cochin- 
China. The c'^aamoiiest is made of a brittle compositii)u, w hereof 
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the chief ingredient is antimony. Each coin is a little bigger 
than a farthing, and is bored with a hole in the centre, so as to 
allow numbers to be run together on a string : 2400 of these 
little coins make up the value of one Siamese tical (about 2s. Sd. 
sterling). They are universally in use among the people of Cam- 
bodia, who may be seen carrying them in cumbrous bundles from 
place to place. In Bangkok the same coins are employed as 
counters at the public gaming-tables. In a country where so much 
false coin is in circulation, and where the adulteration of money 
is commonly practised, it is yet hardly worth the while of any 
to tamper with pieces of such insignificant value, so that there 
is, at any rate, one advantage which they possess. Besides the 
above coin there is stamped bar-silver, each bar being worth 30 
Siamese ticals; and lastly there is stamped bar-gold, each bar 
representing 1874 ticals of Siamese currency. This last coin is 
scarce, as may be supposed ; but it is an exceedingly handsome 
piece of money. 

We found at Kanipon Luon that his jMajesty the King of 
Cambodia was at present residing at Penompein ; and that his 
uncle the Somdetch Chao Fa Thon La-bar was left in charge of 
the capital. We determined to visit this gentleman, and accord- 
ingly left for Udong on' ponies during the afternoon of Hlarch 
2fith. Half-au-hour’s ride brouglit us to the gates of the city, 
which, having been built by the late King while Cambodia was 
the theatre of constant disturbances, has never attained anything 
but the most insignificant proportions. The walls consist simply 
of a double row of hoarding, 10 feet high, and inclosing in a 
space of about a square half-mile the palaces and premises at- 
tached thereto, the residence of his 3Iajesty’s uncle, and those of 
one or two other of the principal personages, together with a 
good-sized market and four rcseiwoirs or sheets of water. The 
noblemen, the courtiers, and all the rest of the inhabitants reside 
either at Kampon Luon or in hamlets scattered over tlie country 
outside. There is not even a temple within the walls of the 
city, which, during the absence of the Court, is almost entirely 
aeserted ; and whence the bazaar also has migrated with his 
Majesty to Penompein. Even the palace consists of a few 
thatched wooden residences, scrupulously clean, but wholly un- 
worthy to be the dwelling-place of a monarch. Finding so 
little of interest in this place, w'e returned in about an hour to 
Kampon Luon, where we were hospitably received by Dr. Hen- 
nuart, the French surgeon attached to that station. 

On the morning of March 27th we quitted Kampon Luon, and 
continued our course down the river to Penompein, which we 
reached at ten o’clock on the evening of the same day. This is 
the most important town in Cambodia. His Majesty the King 
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lias lately taken up bis residence there, and has employed a 
French architect to build him a large and substantial palace, 
which is now in process of construction near the bank of the 
river. 

A reference to the accompanying map will show that this 
settlement commands the junction of four rivers ; that which runs 
from the Great Lake, and which forms the high road for the traffic 
of Upper and Central Cambodia, here uniting its waters with 
the main branch of the Jlekong ; the confluents, dividing where 
they meet, thence send two branches southwards in the direction 
of Saigon, and the outlets in Lower Cochin-China. It will thus 
be seen that the King of Cambodia has been wise in selecting as 
his new capital a town whose site is of such great commercial 
importance ; and which has, in fact, long been the seat of a 
thriving trade, conducted with all the surrounding countries. It 
enjoys also further advantages : planted in a dry and sandy 
soil, on the lofty banks of the adjacent rivers, it is fanned day 
and night by tiv(pient breezes, now blowing from the seaboard, 
now from the cool surflice of the neighbouring waters. I was 
there during the hottest season of the year, but found the 
climate more salubrious and refreshing than that of Bangkok, 
or the other inland settlements in Siam, A great change, how- 
ever, must take place in the aspect of Penompein during the 
period of the inundations; the waters rising from 32 to 33 feet 
above their acimstomed channel submerge the lofty banks, and 
flood such dwelliugs as are not elevated on piles beyond the 
reach of danger. 

The presence of the Cambodian Court, which has lately fixed 
its residence at Penompein, is working a great and rapid trans- 
formation in the condition of the town. A broad and soHd 
causeway, stretching through the principal quarter, will shortly 
supplant the original narrow thoroughfare ; a handsome and sub- 
stantial palace is in course of construction ; and w hile the Man- 
darins are fast filling the eligible sites with private residences, 
the booths in the market are giving place to commodious brick 
dwellings whidi traders are erecting there. 

The French Government has a small military and naval depot 
at Penompein, and a postal agent resides there. Catholic priests 
are established in three separate missions, under the superin- 
tendenet! of the Bishop, 3Ionseigneur Miche, who has charge of 
the interests of his Church in Cambodia. Thei-e are also a few 
French emploi/es in his Majesty’s service, and one or two mer- 
chants ; but the inviting prospects of the settlement have hardly 
as yet so grown into notice as to attract thither any great num- 
ber of foreigners. 

The natiVe poprdatiuu must constantly fluctuate, but com- 
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prises native Cambodians, Cochin-Chinese, Chinese, and Anna* 
mites, besides sundry emigrants from Siam and her tributaries. 
One of the chief elements of the population is derived from the 
Malays introduced into the country some centuries back, and 
whose descendants are found settled in great numbers at Udong, 
Kampot, and other parts of Cambodia. 

These Malay tribes still speak a corrupt dialect of their parent 
language, and retain many of the habits and manners of their 
forefathers ; they are subject to the King of Cambodia, but have 
cliiefs of their own stock, to whom the general control of their 
affairs is entrusted. But while thus presening many of tlie 
distinctive features of their race, they have lost the courage and 
energy, the skill in navigation, and the superiority of intelligence 
for which the tribes of Slalaysia are celebrated. 

The Cochin-Chinese engage very actively in the fish-trade, 
and numbers of them are converts to the Roman Catholic religion : 
they are great gamblers, and own most of the tables which are 
set up nightly all over the bazaars : indeed, so far as I could 
judge, and considering the disparity in population, there is 
much more gambling carried on in Cambodia than there is at 
Bangkok. 

The Court and Government of the Kingdom of Cambodia, 
differ little from that established in Siam ; botli indeed, from 
what I ascertained by inquiry, or gathered from personal obser- 
vations amongst the ruins, being modelled fioni that nhich for- 
merly existed in the ancient Cambodian emjrire. 

The Court of Udong is inferior botli in numbers and sumj)- 
tuousuess to that of Bangkok. The h>enabodi con.>ists of four 
members, as contrasted with the six which compose the Siamese 
Council ; but there, as in Bangkok, two officers of the highest 
rank divide the duties of the administration : and tire principal 
gathering of the Court is held with closed doors at midnight in 
the interior of the Palace. There is at present no second king, 
and I took occasion to ask his Majesty whetlier it had, at anv 
time, been the practice in Cambodia to divide the honours of 
royalty. He replied that such had frequently been done ; and 
that, if his brother at Saigon were to come into the country, 
and there were a general wish for his elevation to the throne, it 
would be his duty to sanction the measure. 

I was told by a Frenchman in his Majesty’s service that th. ■ 
King’s income may be reckoned at about lUUO?. a month ; but 
though M. Le Foucheur had ample opportunities for framing 
^ estimate on the subject, I yet conjecture that he may have 
been anxious, so far as possible, to give me unfavourable impres- 
sions respecting the general affluence of the country. His 
Majesty, too, has many private sources of wealth, which it would 
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be 'impossible to ascertain precisely ; but it must, after all, be 
admitted that neither the King nor his courtiers can at all rival 
the opulence of the authorities at Bangkok. But, if they yield 
to their neighbours in the extent of their revenues, they at any 
rate eclipse them in the politeness of. their manners. 

The French Imve already taught them to treat foreigners with 
a deference and respect, which is often found wanting in Siamese 
officials ; they have imbued them with a taste for Europeau 
habits and refinements ; and, by raising a desire for the luxuries 
enjoyed in civilised countries, they have inspired them with a 
conspicuous anxiety to increase their revenues by the develop- 
ment of the produce and commerce of their country. 

The treatment which I received during my visit to Penompein, 
at the hands of the King himself, and of the mandarins about 
his court, left nothing to be desired ; and, though jirompted so 
to act doubtless by a natural anxiety to cultivate the friendship 
of the English, yet the manner in which they carried out their 
intentions showed how rapidly French tuition is advancing them 
in civilisation. 

On placing my letters of introduction in the hands of the 
proper authorities, I had not long to wait before the King’s 
inteqtreter summoned me to his Majesty's presence. The con- 
versations which 1 held during the various interviews with which 
I was houourei.l are detailed below. 

His illajesty is a young man of about thirty years of age, and 
of exceedingly amiable manners. He is tlio eldest of the four 
sons of the late King of Cambodia, and vas long detained with 
his three brothers in a sort of honourable captivity at Bangkok. 
On the demise of his predecessor, four years ago, he was placed 
on the throne by the present King of Siam, who detained the 
younger princes in Bangkok, as a guarantee for the fidelity of 
their more fortunate relative. The second sou was carried off 
in a French gunboat to Saigon when Cambodia ■svas ceded by 
the Siamese, in the spring of last year. He still resides under 
French surveillance at that city, greatly to his 3Iajesty’s annoy- 
ance and approheusiou. The two younger princes remain at 
Bangkok. 

His Jlajesty converses fluently in Siamese, and very courteously 
oflered us every facility, both for expediting our journey and for 
enabling us to visit whatever was of interest in the neighhoiu- 
hood. He })laced a house at our disposal, and invited us to 
dinner at his palace that evening. 

AVe made an eight days’ stay at Penompein, and were not 
only the frequent guests of his Majesty, but were received by the 
French also with the utmost civility. 

His Majesty maintained a small body-guard about his person. 
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and lie invited me to see them exercise on the morning of our 
departure. He has no European drill-master at present ; but 
he told me that he was anxious to engage an Englishman for 
that purpose. The troops are composed of twelve companies, 
which serve in monthly rotation. 

His ]\[ajesty stated, in course of the inspection, that he would 
have ordered them to assume the sumptuous uniforms reserved 
for State occasions, had the day been a festival ; but he feared 
that the French officials might conceive that an emissary of 
the Consulate at Bangkok was receiving military honours. I 
gathered from this and from many otlier circumstances that the 
King’s authority is completely under the control of the French, 
who, besides establishing their officials in the country, and send- 
ing a gunboat to cruise upon the rivers, have introduced several 
of their employes into the royal service, themselves disbursing 
the major portion of their salaries. 

His Majesty possesses a small iron screw-steamer of English 
manufacture, and purchased in Hongkong. The French engineer, 
in charge of that vessel, receives 40 dollars a mouth from the 
Imperial Government. M. Le Foucheur, the architect of the new 
Palace, is paid also, as 1 believe, by the French, but nominally 
for services as an explorer of the country. His ^lajesty has 
besides two interpreters in his employ ; the first one a Spaniard, 
and the second a Portuguese half-caste. 

I failed to discover any British subjects resident at Penom- 
pein ; but it is certain that numbers of Mussulmen traders repair 
there at intervals, bringing precious stones, Bombay silk, gold- 
lace, embroidered muslins, and other valuable merchandise. 
These wares find as ready a sale at the Court of Cambodia as 
they do at Bangkok ; indeed, it may be worth v hile mentioning 
that, in both countries, it is from the Mussulmen traders chiefly 
that they obtain the rich materials composing the Court-dresses, 
and the sumptuous costumes of their theatrical establishments. 

The King informed me, when I visited his lakhou, that many 
of the crowns worn by the danseuses were of solid gold, and taken 
with the jewels that studded them were worth as much as 1000/. 
a-piece. These crown.s, however, are made either in France or 
China, according to the patterns supplied by the Cambodians. 

Few English manufactures have as yet found their way into 
the country, the requirements of the King and his nobility being 
supplied almost entirely from France. In the shopis, however, 
not only at Penompein, but also in the remotest corners of the 
kingdom, English needles and sewing thread, and German lucifer- 
matches are to be met with. Small looking-glasses are, next to 
these, in demand ; but it is not easy to fix the country from 
whence they were imported. The willow-pattern pilate and other 
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cheap specimens of English earthenware are found mingled with 
crockery and glasses from China, which country sujiplies also 
the brass and iron ware required for domestic uses, aud the tools 
employed by carpenters and in the cultivation of the ground. 

Chinese coolies may be hired in Penompein for about 20 cents, 
a day ; the wages thus fall short of those paid in Paugkok, w here 
30 cents, per diem is the average rate. This deficiency is, how- 
ever, fully compensated by the much cheaper prices of fish, rice, 
vegetables, and the other ordinary necessaries of life. 

Formerly mauj- junks visited both this place and f^aigon, 
bringing coolies and other emigrants in large numbers from 
China; of late years they have ceased to arrive. There is, 
however, still a large importation of teas and silken fabrics, 
which, they assert, are both cheaper and superior in quality to 
any that may be purchased in Bangkok. 

Among the domesticated animals of Cambodia is foimd a 
breed of cows of peculiar excellence; they bear a much higher 
price than the ordinary cattle of the couutry, and are run in 
light carriages by the nobility, who prize them for their strength 
and fleetness. Nowhere in Siam, Laos, or Cambodia are the 
people acquainted with the use of milk. Cattle are abundant 
and cheap, but arc employed solely as beasts of burden ; while 
goats, in that respect useless, are to be found only at Bangkok 
amongst the foreign communitv. 

Mens, de Lagree, who has paid some attention to the subject, 
expressed an opinion that Cambodia had derived its chief wealth 
from its mineral resources. The relics of that empire testify at 
once to the denseness of the population, and to the opulence of 
their rulers. It is scarcely probable that, in those early days, 
extended maritime relations contributed much to the riches of 
the kingdom, and it is perhaps on these considerations that 
Mons. de Lagree bases his theory ; I am not prepared to endorse 
these views, yet I think that gold, silver, antimony, aud other 
precious metals are concealed beueath the forest -clad mountain- 
ranges. At the present day, however, iron forms the only 
mineral produce of the couutrjn The mines are in the mountain 
districts of Kamj)on Sawai, aud are the exclusive property of 
the King ; the metal produced there is of the finest quality, but 
is much reduced in value by improper smelting. It is sold in 
rou<^h fragments in the markets at the rate of 15 to 20 ticals a 
picul. 

It happened on one occasion, while I was residing at Penom- 
pein, that a conflagration swept off a great portion of the Malay 
settlement there. I was told that such occurrences were com- 
mon, and that they might often be traced to the work of some 
incendiary, who, having arrived in the market with a large sup- 
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ply of bamboos, adopted the above expedient for bringing them 
into demand. 

I had the good fortune, during my stay in Penompein, to fall 
in with a Buddhist priest of high rank, who has lately been 
studying the inscriptions found amongst tlie ruins scattered over 
Cambodia. Having heard that I had procured copies of some 
of these, he called, and requested to see the same ; and it is to 
his kindness that I am indebted for the interpretations before 
alluded to. This gentleman was many years resident at 
Bangkok, and was a companion of the King of Siam, when 
his Majesty was a member of the j)riesthood. By special 
request of the sovereign of Cambodia lie has taken up his resi- 
dence in that kingdom ; and, while deeply read in the lan- 
guages and archfeology of the East, he possesses a gentleness 
and refinement in his manner which is one of the marked 
characteristics of those indoctrinated with the tenets of the 
Buddhist religion. 

Having decided to proceed to Kampot, and from thence by 
sea to Bangkok, we took leave of his Majesty at mid-day on the 
4th of April, and set out with elephants and buffalo-carts to com- 
plete our journey. There has long been a fine road from Udong 
to Kampot ; but it is not till recently that a route has been 
opened by way of Penompein ; the distance is about 120 miles, 
which it requires about five days to accomplish ; and the road, 
which was still under construction, forms a junction with that 
which leads to Udong, about 15 miles above its termination. It 
is broad and level, passing for the most part across a sandy 
plain, where jungle -grass, shrubs, and stunted forest -trees 
abound. No important towns are met with along this route ; 
but the villages are frequent and of considerable extent. The 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in the cultivation of rice and 
the manufacture of palm-sugar. 

We had now reached the hottest period of the drj" season, 
and had not only to ti-avel beneath a scorching sun, but to 
encounter some difiiculties from the scarcity of water, as the 
rivulets had all run dry, and only a few stagnant pools were 
occasionally to be met with ; these sufficed, indeed, for the wants 
of our servants and cattle, but we had ourselves to drink sugar- 
palm juice and the milk of coco-nuts. We fell in daily with 
parties of traders conveying produce, in bullock-carts, between 
Kampot and Penompein, or by numerous cross-roads from the 
settlements in the interior ; so that there is evei’y sign that this 
important highway will prove of material advantage to the com- 
merce of the country. 

On the 8th of April we encountered a token of the troubles 
which for a long time distracted the country : a human skull. 
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impaled where two roads meet, marks the spot where, three 
years back, a band of rebels 'were overtlirown. 

A fugitive slave, named Issawa, having gathered to himself a 
part}' in Southern Cambodia, set up a claim to the throne. He 
had sufEcieiit influence to secure the countenance of the Cochin 
Chinese, hut was ultimately defeated and driven from the 
country. He still enjoys an opulent and influential position in 
his place of refuge in Cocliin China, and is by many deemed the 
real heir of the Cambodian monarch, whom in person he closely 
resembles. The advanced guard of his troops being routed in 
this locality left two of their leaders in the hands of the enemy ; 
their heads were at once struck off by their captors, and set up 
to whiten upon the field of battle. 

^Ye were by this time nearing the lofty clumps of mountains 
which rise in the vicinitv of Kampot. These hills, mantled in 
impenetrable forests, save -where stony precipices forbid all 
vegetation, are the haunt of elephants, rhinoceros, and many 
other wild animals. 

Defiling through the passes on the evening of the 8th, we 
halted at the borders of a fertile plain, about 20 miles distant 
from the coast ; thence a short march next morning conducted 
us to Kampot, and ended the heat and, thirst of a really toil- 
some journey. 

The town of Kampot stands in a fertile plain, under the 
shelter of a loftv range of mountains, and on the borders of a 
river ten miles distant from the sea. This stream, rising in the 
hills a few miles aljove the toum, resembles an arm of the sea 
rather than an inland river ; the tides extend their influence to 
its sources, and fill the broad and deep channel with clear green 
sea-water. 

Eice and palm-sugar are raised in the surrounding plains, but 
it is to the pepper plantations along the banks of the river that 
the place owes its principal importance. These latter are 
wholly in the hands of the Chinese, who cultivate them -with 
I heir usual industry. I am told that the vines surpass those of 
tSingapore, but that, by culling the berries before they reach 
maturity, they considerably impair the quality of the pepper. 
Coco-nuts, betel-vines, areca-palms, and pine-apj^les, are grown 
abundantly also throughout the plantation!?. 

During tlie disturbances which preceded the French invasion 
of Cochin China, and while the new comers were still regarded 
with dread, traders flocked in numbers with their produce to 
Kampot ; the commerce there was thus forced into briskness, 
and European vessels often loaded at the port. But latterly 
these influences have ceased to operate, and Saigon has been 
found by many to be a more convenient market. It is not, 
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however, to these circumstances alone that the decay of the 
settlement is due ; many local considerations have contributed 
to impair it. The seaboard swarms with pirates, and the rulers, 
for their own profit, secretly countenance their depredations. 

The Christians look only to the authority of their priests ; 
the Malays have chiefs of their own blood to rule them ; the 
Chinese monopolise the market, and are too numerous and 
turbulent to obey any one whatever. Hence the legitimate 
o-ovemor, whose very title is dubious because conferred at 
Bangkok, is in a great measure destitute of influence, and the 
town consequently suffers from the divided state of its govern- 
ment. The whole of the commerce of the place is engrossed by 
the Chinese ; and their extensive godowns, filled with pepper, 
rice, and other varieties of produce, testify to the wealth which 
they derive from the monopoly. But even this close body is 
divided within itself; and the Hainam Chinamen, by steady per- 
secution and frequent riots, are driving the Fookheinsout of the 
settlement. If the former party bo permitted to consummate 
their endeavours, I think little will be wanting to complete the 
ruin of the port. It is worthy, however, of remark that here, 
as in many other Eastern markets, a Swatow Chinaman is the 
foremost amongst tlieir, merchants. 

On the coast, 30 miles below, is the rising settlement of 
Kankhao. This formerly belonged to the Cambodian territory, 
but was seized, 40 years back, by invaders from Cochin China. 
Its exports are pepper, sugar, and rice, but above all the 
matting and gunny bags which are made extensively in the in- 
terior. The proximity of a foreign port is a further source of 
injury to the commerce of its neighbour. 

His Majesty the King of Cambodia proposes to pay a short 
visit annually to this part of his dominions ; and, so soon as he 
shall have completed his palace at Penompein, a similar 
residence will be erected in the vicinity of Kampot. "VYe may 
hope that the occasional presence of the court will not only 
lend a stimulus to the traffic of the settlement, but remove 
in some degree the difficulties which keep it down. On being 
ceded by Siam to its present ruler, his 5lajesty appointed his 
brother-in-law to superintend its administration. This noble- 
man, however, resides permanently about the court, and little 
therefore is gained by the arrangement. It was formerly the 
custom to send tribute to Bangkok at this season of the year ; 
but Cambodia being now freed from her allegiance to Siam, the 
right can no longer be enforced. The boats, however, were 
loaded and ready for sea when I was at Kampot/ and they had 
been six weeks awaiting the final instructions the King, who 
was apparently undecided whether to send theip. or no. 
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I cannot say for certain whether any British subjects are to 
be found among the Chinamen of this place ; but I tliink tliat 
such is probable, as many of them have been educated at 
Hongkong or Singapore. Several, at any rate, are agents for 
English houses, and receive frequent consignments of their 
cargo. 

On their complaining to me bitterly of the depredations of 
the pirates, I advised such of them as were concerned with 
British jiroperty to represent the case, in writing,, to the consul 
;it Bangkok, who would assist them in the matter. Owing to 
the general dread of these piratical cruisers, cardamums, silk, 
and other valualjle produce, are no longer brought down here 
for exportation. 

So cou.siderable is the bar at the mouth of the river, and so 
shifting and uncertain are the cliannels aci'oss it, tliat ships are 
obliged to anchor in tlio roads outside, and to havi? their cargo 
I’onveyed to them in lighters. Even these craft, at low water, 
are unable to come out. 

Having procured a small cargo btait, and six sailors to man it, 
we quitted Kamput on the i2th of April. Favouring winds 
brought us rapidly to Bangkok, where we landed in health and 
safety on the evening of the 17th. 

I propose to offer a few remarks on some miscellaneous 
subjects which could not conveniently be introduced elsewhere. 

The King of Cambodia told me that the population in his 
<lominions might be reckoned at a low estimate to comprise 
bOd.OUO Cambodians, lO.OUO Cochin Chinest', and a multitude 
of Chinese settlers. He could furnish, he said, no precise infor- 
mation of the extent of his territory, nor of the number of days 
in ^vhich an elephant could cross it. I ascertained, however, 
subsequently, that it is made up of fifty-five towns; and a list 
of the mo.'t important of these, witli the titles of their rulers, 
will be found in the A})pendix. 

Silk forms perhaps the most important brancii of commerce : 
a fine quality of the raw material is already exported in con- 
siderable quantities, and the country, being eminently adapted 
for the rearing of silk-worms, the trade is capable alike of 
improvement and extension. 

Cambodia, however, enjoys a still greater reputation for the 
beauty and excellence of the langoutis and other silken fabrics 
which are largely manufactured in the vicinity of the capital. 
In the richness of their dyes, and in the elegance of their 
designs, they evince a striking superiority to the neighbouring- 
nations, among w hom the silk cloths of Cambodia are in con- 
siderable demand, 

A'5l. XXXVII. X 
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The proprietors of machinery in these countries are obliged 
as is well known, to send from time to time to Europe for the 
leathern belts which they may require. Such well -dressed hides, 
however, are to be found in Cambodia that I know of one 
instance, at any rate, in which they have been applied to that 
purpose. The presence in Penompein of an extensive collection 
of timber, to be employed in the erection of the palace, afforded 
me an excellent opportunity of inspecting the difl'erent sorts of 
wood which qre to be found in the country ; these are not only 
numerous, but embrace, as I believe, many valuable varieties. 
I observed several descriptions of rosewood, together with a 
species of pine, and one or two samples also were shown to me 
of woods highly serviceable for resisting the effects of water. 
The French traders are already realising handsome profits by 
the exportation of these woods to Saigon, where they meet 
with an advantageous market. His Majesty seems to consider 
that the timber trade mil prove a great source of wealth to his 
country, and he assured me that he was most anxious to induce 
foreigners to embark in it. On my asking whether the autho- 
rities would be likely to grant protection and assistance to any 
English subjects uho might come to work in the forests, he 
promised readily to supply to such persons the permit which 
they would require, and to render them any further facilities 
that might be proper. 

On a subsequent occasion, I inquired of the King what con- 
ditions would be demanded of British subjects desiring to rent 
or purchase laud hi his dominions. His Majesty replied that he 
could allow no foreigner to buy land in absolute ownership ; but 
that, having first obtained his sanction, they could lease either 
the cro’W'n land, or that of private individuals, for terms of 
30 years or less, according to agreement. He said that the 
river frontage about Penompein was principally his own pro- 
perty, and that any foreigner might rent such a portion of it as 
he might require, at the rate of ten salungs (6s. 8d.) per annum 
for every square sen of ground (16,900 square feet). His 
Majesty dwelt with frequency and emphasis upon the troubles 
that were occasioned from time to time by the overbearing pro- 
ceedings of the Roman Catholic priests. It may be remembered 
that the cruelties practised upon the French missionaries in 
Cambodia and Cochin China furnished France with a plea- 
in the first instance, for interfering in those kingdoms. The 
outrages committed may be palliated to a certain degree by 
considering what the conduct of the priests has been ever since 
they set foot in the country. 

Wherever a priest may have set up the Cross he makes haste 
to gather as many converts as possible under its shadow ; his 
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exertions, carried on with the diligence and ability which 
characterise the emissaries of his Church, and seconded by the 
adaptability of his faith to the requirements of its worshippers, 
soon enable him to draw some hundreds of the population to his 
vicinity. Over these he in a wondrous manner gains supreme 
control, and claims them as subjects of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Ever ambitious to extend the influence of his Chnrch, 
and to magnify his personal authority, he foments petty dis- 
turbances, and is unceasingly at war with the rulers of the 
country: these, not unnaturally, view his aggressions with 
jealousy, and are neither inclined to confer on an intruder the 
power which he lays claim to, nor to allow that their own 
people have changed their nationality in embracing a different 
religion. At the present day these priests, both in Cambodia 
and Siam (where similar conduct has led to similar results) are 
regarded with the greater odium as they presume upon the 
support of the much dreaded French officials in tlie cases with 
which they are continually harassing the authorities. We can 
scarcely feel surprised if, when first they introduced themselves 
into the country, the native rulers took such measures as they 
deemed would most effectually put a stop to their aggressions. 

Following in the footsteps of the Siamese monarch, the King 
of Cambodia last year issued a decree prohibiting the expor- 
tation of rice. This injunction (which was withdrawn in Bang- 
kok in the mouth of August) was still in force in Cambodia 
when I was at Penompein. Each, however, of the Frenchmen 
who are engaged in trade at that place had been indulged by 
his Majesty with leave to continue the exportation. 

The effect of the prohibition was of course to cheapen rice in 
Cambodia, and to raise its price at Saigon ; and we may there- 
fore conjecture what a golden harvest was being reaped by the 
favoured few. 

In the conversations which I held with many of the Cam- 
bodian officials, I could not fail to remark the complacency 
with which they dwelt upon the ancient grandeur of their 
empire, pointing out how it had included the provinces of 
Siemrap and Phra-tha-bong, and had extended its frontiers 
beyond the city of Korat. 

I believe that the French Government are already aware of 
the value and importance of Cambodia, and that while they enter- 
tain no design of taking it absolutely into their own possession, 
yet that they think both to add to their riches and to strengthen 
their influence in the East, by erecting it into an important 
monarchy under their own superintendence. With these ends 
in view, they are busily engaged in exploring its remoter 
distriots, searching out practicable routes, and investigating the 
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navigaWe rivers. M. Le Foucheiir was employed to conduct 
an expedition to the tribes of the interior ; and it was not till 
he had brought a strong party to the wealthy city of Wieng 
Xan that he was forced to desist in his undertaking. Armed 
with new and more imperative passports he is about to journey 
a second time to the same regions, while a scientific com- 
mission is to be organised by M. de Lagree, and despatched 
next cold season, if possible, to explore the sources of the 
Mekong, in the heart of Southern China. It cannot therefore 
be denied that they are doing good in the country. 

I was able, in the year 186.5, to pay a visit to the city of 
Korat. This capital consists of a large walled town, occupying 
the centre of a plateau which is girt by low ranges of mountains, 
and by a magnificent belt of forest. It is the seat of an exten- 
sive trade, the great emporium for the silk and otlier products 
of Laos, and forms, next to Bangkok perhaps, the most important 
city within the Siamese dominions. It may be reached most 
rapidly by way of Nakhona Jok, but even on that route eight 
days must bo expended. Carriage roads could be constructed 
thither witli little expense or trouble, and wliile the delay in 
the communications would thus be considerably abridged, mucli 
encouragement would also be given to the traffic, which is 
hampered at present by the difficult nature of the approaches. 
But the Siamese have as yet taken no measures to bind this 
important outlying province more closely to themselves. 

The port of Chaiitaboon seems to offer a natural outlet for 
the produce of Plira-tha-bong ; from three to four days are at 
present required for crossing the forest-clad mountains which 
divide the one of these settlements from the other ; and the 
road is so difficult that most of the merchandise is conveyed 
down the lake to LMong, or transported across country to 
Krabin. I found during my stay in Siemrap that two French- 
men had established themselves in that district for the pur])ose 
of entering into the fish trade, and that they were anxious 
to buy or rent a small allotment of land. 

The governor took occasion to inform me of the matter, and 
to ask me for my opinion thereon. I told him that, as long as 
his province belonged to the dominions of the King of Siam, 
any proposition from French subjects respecting the acquisition 
of land should be made through the agency of the consul at 
Bangkok, and that as the parties in this instance had come from 
Udong, I presumed that such had not been tlie case. He told 
me that I was mistaken, that reference had already been made 
to Bangkok, and that he had been instructed by his Government 
to intrust the matter to M. de Lagree for adjustment, when 
that gentleman should pay his intended visit to the ruina 
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Oil the demise of his late Majesty, the second king, orders 
were despatclnpd at once to the remotest provinces directing 
each to fell and convey to Bangkok a supply of their finest 
timber, to be used at the ceremony of cremation. Several 
thousand logs will by these means be gathered together, and it 
is ordered that tlrey should be of the largest possible sizes. 

Krabin, M'atsana, and Aran have each to furnish two hundred, 
and when ve consider that the two last-mentioned towns have 
to drag their timber with biitfaloes several days’ journey over- 
land, we may conjecture that the people will find their duties 
laborious as well as uuremunerative. While, as each year seems 
to open at Bangkok witli some extraordinary festival, it is rare 
that a twelvemonth passes in which they escape this imposition. 

I conclude this memorandum by remai’king briefly on a 
matter which, at the last moment only, has presented itself to 
my notice. It has been stated by the late Monsieur Ballegoix * 
that, at a particular season of the year, a largo and savoury fish 
called “ ria Sawai ” is taken by the fishermen of the Cambodian 
lake ; and that, being cured by them with the ashes of the palm- 
tree, it derives a sweet and agreeable flavour from the process. 
I much regret that ray attention was not called to this subject 
till I had returned from Cambodia, and .that I therefore made 
no enquiries about it on the spot. I subjoin, however, such 
information as I have since been able to gather. 

There are several varieties of fish which are classed by the 
natives under the name of “Pla Sawai,” and all of them are 
taken and cured in considerable numbers; of these a small 
portion is annually prepared by the process above alluded to, 
which may be describeil more particularly as follows 

When the sugar -palm, which is found abundantly in the 
adjoining di.'tricts, has become so lofty and aged as to cease 
yielding sugar, the fishermen fell and burn the trunk, and steep 
the ashes for a few days in water ; having made ready their fish 
by cleaning and decapitation, they soak it twelve hours in the 
above solution, and atterwards dry it in the sun. Fish cured in 
this way are reported to be exceedingly savoury, but their price 
considerably exceeds that of the ordinary kind, owing, as we 
may presume, to the difficulty in obtaining an abundance of the 
palm-wood. Few of them, 1 believe, find their way to Bangkok, 
as they obtain a ready market among the wealthier dosses in 
Cochin China, to which country the bulk of them are exported. 
It is said also that they form acceptable presents to the noble- 
men and government authorities. 


* ‘ Royaume Thai ou Siam.' Par M. Pallegoix. Paris, 1854, vol. i. chap. ii. 
p- 31. 
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APPENDIX. 


A Table of Weights, Measoees, Cuekency, &c., used in Cambodia. 
Mci'sures of Weight. 

ibe. 

A Siamese Picul = 133^ Avoirdui'ois. 

A Siamese Pound = „ 

A Chinese Pound = Ij „ 


Dry Mensure. 


A Siamese Klianan = 
A Siamese Bucket contains 
and therefore = 

A Siamese Cojan = 


1C English pint. 

20 Klianan, 

31 English gallons. 
375 


Measures of Length. 

l^Siamese Wah = 6 feet 6 indies. 

1 Siamese Sok = 19-1 inches. 

A Siamese Kam is the breadth ol a man’s fist. 

This last measure is used in determining the diameter of a log of timber ; 
this is ascertained by the somewhat inaccurate process of measuring first the 
girth of a tree, and then counting the number of Kam, or fist-breadths, in half 
that circumference. 

Currency, 

A Siamese Tical may bo calculated at- 

2s. Srf. sterling, and weighs 230 grains Troy. 

1 Tical contains 4 Salungs. 

1 Sailing „ 2 Fuangs. 

1 Fuang „ 4 1’ais. 

The Siamese Months contain 29 and 30 days alternately. The first month 
generally commences about the middle of December, but is subject to a little 
variation. 


A List of the Tweniy-^iine Chief Tovens in the Kingdom of Cambodia, idth 
the Tides of their present Rul&s. 


iXame of Town. 

Title of Governor. 

Kampong Sawai.* 

Phya Daixo. 

„ Siam. 

„ Montri Pakdi. 

Muang Borai. 

„ Seng Khao Fa. 

„ Sling Trong. 

„ Bajah Xo. 

,, Ching Phrai. 

These five towns are under the supreme juris- 
diction of Jsomdetch Chao Fa I’alahak. 

„ Phet-dai-xo. 


* Ten smaller towns are under the Jurisdiction of this capital. 
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A List of Cambodian Chief Toicns, &c. — continued. 


Name of Town. 


Title of Governor. 

Muang Krang.* 

Phya 

Phusalok. 

„ Bati. 


Wougsa Angxit. 

„ Phrai Kambat. 


Chaijutha. 

„ Pottemat. 


P'tthra Thi Bodi. 

„ Picm. 

These five to\^ns are under the >iipreme juris- 
diction of the Phyj. Umerat. 

it 

Rajah Sabtha. 

!Muang Sabung Kliamoom.t 


Orachune. 

„ Sambok. 


Xaiok Cliantakhram. 

,, Simboom. 


Muutri Chonlabot. 

„ Chaloiig. 


Rona C'hoiiabot. 

„ Kuuchor. 

These five towns are under the supreme juris- 
diction of H. K. the Pliya Wang. 

» 

yioutri Xikhom. 

Muang Bah PotiSm.t 


Tharama DaixG. 

„ Phrai Weng. 


Xara d'hibbdl. 

„ Piamdi )oen. 


Lixi Chakkrl. 

„ Sawai Thiep. 

,, Picm Xo. 

These'five towns are under the supreme juris- 
diction of the Phya KraLihome. 


C'haiju Song Khram. 


TiiibodI Roug Khram. 

Muang P6ttlsat.§ 

)> 

Songkhalop. 

„ Lapeja. 

>> 

Riircn till bodl. 

„ Boi iboon. 


Rena tin bodl. 

„ Kroiig. 


Eitthi Roiig Khram. 

„ Kampi'iig Rom. 

These five towns are under the supreme juris- 
(fiction of H. E. the Phya CbaWcri. 


Thibet Rongkhram. 

Muang Kam|X)t. 

This town is under the supreme jurisdiction of 
Phya rssarapmlt. 


Sena Xachit. 

Muang Samrong Thong. 

This town is under the supreme jurisdiction of 
Phya Piiipat Tksara. 

77 

Othai Thirat. 

Muaug Ta\^ek. 

This town is under the ^upreme Jurisdiction of 
Phya Puiksa Tkauror. 

» 

Sen Rena. 

3Iuang Pcihunpein. 

lliis town is under the ^upreme juris^ctiou of 
Phya Tk:s.ira. 

Rakdii Chao Krom. 

)> 

Piajah MaitiT. ' 


* Four smaller towns are under the jurisdiction of this capital, 
t Four smaller towns are under the jurisdiction of this capital. 
J Four smaller towns are under the juiisdictiou of this capital. 
§ Four smaller towns are under the jurisdiction of this capital. 



Haast’s Altitude Sections of Routes East to JVest 


Particulars of the Ma])s of Cambodia and Cochin-China executed by 
French Goiriment Surveyors, with information as to where they may 
be obtained. 

Biisso Cocliin-Cliiiie et Caniboge. Carte Geiierale. He^umaut I’ensemlilL 
ties travaux exe'eutes par ordre de M. le Vicc-Amiral Charmer en Itidl et AI. 
I’Amiral lioiiarel eii lSd2. Par AIAI. Alaueii, A ideliu et Herauel, SetUs- 
Iiiee'uieurs Hydroaraplies de la Alariue. Publ.e par ordre de rEinpercur sou~ 
le Ministere de AI. le Comte P. ile Chasseluup-Lauliat, Seuateur, Ate. Alt 
DepOt-Ceneial de la Alariue en ISdo. 

To he had iii tour sheets, probably in eight also. 


XYI. — Altitude Sections of the frineipal Routes heticeen the 
East and Tres^ Coasts of the Province of Canterhurij, Xeu: 
Zealand, across the Soidhern Aljjs. By Julius Haast, ni. d., 
F.G.S., F.L.S., &C. 

No better insight into the structure of a country can bo oftered 
to the physical geographer than carefully ]>repare(l altitude 
sections, extending in various directions, and sufficiently nume- 
rous to afford opportunities for comparison. I thought, there- 
fore, that in laying the accompanying sections and maps before 
the Society I might thereby contribute a sliare towards the 
better knowledge of the structure of this island, vhich has been 
again brought so prominently before the public, since the opening 
up of the mineral resources at the west coast. 

When the rush to those gold-tidds began to assume such 
dimensions that thousands of per.-ons started overland from 
Otago and Canterbury, and the other neighbouring jirovinces, to 
this new Eldorado, one pass alone was known, namely, that by 
the Hurunui and Teramakau, over which a bridle-path, cut 
through the bush at the worst })laces, led to the west coast. 

As this route was considered to be rather circuitous, several 
parties were sent out by the Provincial Ooverument of Can- 
terbury to find if possible other passes near the head-waters of 
the Waimakariri and Ilakaia. From thi.s resulted the discovery 
of Arthur Pass, near the liead-water of the Waimakariri by 
Messrs. Arthur and George Bobsun, and of the so-called Nortli 
Kakaia Pass by IVIessrs. Browning and (Griffiths. You are well 
aware that a pass had been discovered previously by myself near 
the head-waters of Lake Wanaka, leading into Open Bay, and 
another by the late jMr. H. Whitcombe near the glacier-sources 
of the Ilakaia and Hokitika Rivers. In both these cases the 
western rivers were followed to the sea-coast ; but the discovery 
of the latter route resulted in the death of the talented and 
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energetic engineer Heiuy Whitcombe, who was drowned at the 
mouth of the Teramakau, when close to a Government depot at 
the Kiver Grey. 

The rout(3 by Arthur Pass was selected by the provincial 
engineer as it was not only the most central, but also, con- 
sidering the rugged character of our Alpine ranges, because it 
presented less difficulties than any of the others. 

Each route had, however, its advocates in tlie public press 
and in the legislative assembly, and as there nas no time to 
make altitude sections by astronomical observations, or even by 
means of the spirit-level, I was instructed by the Provincial 
Government to prepare them by barometric observations. I 
already possessed the necessary material for such a purpose, 
which I obtained on previous journeys between the east and ^\'est 
coasts by Harper Puss, or the Teramakau and Hurimui rivers, 
and by Haast I’ass, or the Makarora and Haast rivers. I started, 
therefore, in tiie s[iriug of last year (October, 1805), furnished 
witli a set of three good aneroid barometers by Aegretti and 
Zambra, and other necessary instruments, and took a series of 
altitude obser\atious by the Waimakariri over Arthur Pass, 
(.lowu the Otira and Teramakau rivers to the west coast, returning 
by the Hokitika Hiver and its tributary, the Styx thence across 
a saddle at its head, descending into tlie Arahura lliver, which 
brought me to Browning, or the north Eakaia Pass. After 
crossing this pass, still covered deeply with snow, I returned by 
the ^Yilbcrfurec and Rakaia to Christcliurch, and prepared 
immediately after my arrival the four altitude sections. 

Since then I had an opportunity to visit also Whitcombe Pass, 
and collected all the necessary data for the fifth section, which I 
added to the others, so as to complete the five routes across the 
central chain in this province. 

It nill be observed that I have fixed upon the highest point 
reachcc.1 by each route on crossing the central chain, as a starting 
point to botli coasts, as by so doing not only the distance of that 
particular point from the east and west coasts is clearly shown, 
ljut also the comparative lengths of road to be traversed, as well 
as their principal characteristics compared one with another. 

In the table overleaf I have given all the principal numerical 
statistics of these ditlereut routes, namely, their total length, 
and the distance from the summit of the passes to the east and 
the west coasts, which, for comparison, is not without interest. 

The shortest roulo to the we.st coast is therefore by the Eakaia 
and Wilberforee, over Browning Pass, thence down the Arahura 
and 8tyx rivers to Hokitika. This is oidy 131 miles ; whilst the 
lono-est is that nliich starts from the east coast, near Arowherma, 
and passes by Lake "W anaka, across Haast Pass, and measures 
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226 miles. But the routes by Arthur and Harper Passes will 
always be preferred by travellers, as they are seldom obstructed 
by snow, and are not subject to avalanches. 


i 

I 

Altitude of 

[ 

Total 
Length, 
in miles. 

Length from 

Length from 

Routes between the East and West Coasts 1 

S^iddle or Pass 

Summit of 

Summit of 

of the Province of Canterbury.* 1 

1 

in Central 
Cham, in feet. 

Pass to East 
Coast. 

Poas to West 
Coast 

Eakaia : — 





Wilberforce route by Browningi 
Passt / 

4645 

134 

103^ 

30^ 

Whitcombe’s route by Whitcombe) 
Pass 1 

4212 

1471 

107J 

40 

Waimakariri ; — 





Route by Arthur Pass .. .. 

3038 

1481 

101 


Hurunui : — 





Route by Harper Pass 

3008 

146 

102 

44 

Wanaka: — 





Route by Haast Pass 

1710 

226 

182 

1 

1 


A glance at the diflerent sections and tlie preceding table will 
show at once tliat the western slopes of the central eliain arc by 
far the steepest, and of course tin* shortest. Tims the section 
by Whiteorabo Pass, which follows the beds of the most im- 
portant rivers of each coast, namely, the Eakaia on the eastern, 
and the Hokitika on the western slopes of our Alps, gives us a 
clear insight into the fall of both rivers, and sliows the remark- 
able ditference between the length of their courses and their 
gradients. Thus, whilst the Eakaia, which is 83 miles long, has 


* These distances have been measured on the map of the province, and as they 
pass very often over ground which has only been sketched in, it is almost needless 
to say that they are only fair approximations. Since these sections were constructed 
by me, the road by Arthur Pass, from Christchurch to the mouth of the Arahura, 
has been carefully levelled and measured by the Public Works Department, with 
the following result; — 


Altitude of Pass in central chain 3013 feet. 

Total length 141 miles 78 chains. 

Length from summit of Pass to east coast .... 94 „ 6 „ 

Length from summit of Pass to west coast .. .. 47 „ 72 „ 


t Two good sets of observations, obtained during my la=it journey on March 31, 
1866, give a somewhat different result for this the hij:hest available pass in the 
province, namely 4752 feet, or 105 feet higher than the altitude calculated from a 
single observation in November, 1865. I think that the result obtained at the 
latest date claims more correctness, for not only had T a double set of observations 
taken during fine weather at the regular hours observed at the Christchurch 
meteorological station, but I had also the advantage of a further check for my 
calculations by taking into account the observations taken at the Hokitika 
meteorological station, which did not exist when I travelled over this pass in the 
begimiing of last spring. 
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an average fall of only 39^ feet per mile from the Eamsay 
Glacier its source to the sea, the Hokitika, 40 miles long, has 
from the Sale Glacier to the west coast a fall of 1044 feet 
in the mile. This difference is still more remarkable if we com- 
pare the course of the Waitaki, which is 117 miles in length 
from the terminal face of the great Tasman Glacier (2772 feet), 
and is the longest and largest river of our province, with the 
opposite Waiau Eiver, which is only 12 miles from the terminal 
face of the Francis Joseph Glacier (708 feet). This gives 
23f feet fall for the eastern, and 574 feet for the western river. 
The latter would have of course a much greater fall, considering 
the close proximity of the summit of the central chain to the 
coast, did not the Francis Joseph Glacier descend to such a 
remai'kably low position. 

A few words of explanation to each line of section will not be 
superiluous, as not only will it assist the examination, but as 
there are many peculiar physical featui-es in each route which 
these sections cannot enthrely convey, and to which I draw- 
attention. 

Otlra Section . — The road ascends the Canterbury plains to 
near the junction of the Kowai with the Waimakariri, but instead 
of crossing that tributary and following the main river through 
the gorge on the northern slopes of the Mount Torlesse range, 
which presents very many obstacles, the road ascends the Kowai 
to the junction of the two main branches, and so brings us to 
Porter Pass, which separates the Moimt Torlesse from the 
Thirteen-mile-bush range. According to my altitude observa- 
tions Porter Pass is higher than Arthur Pass, and thus we find 
that the approaches lead over higher ground than in the pass 
across the central chain itself. 

From here to the Craigieburu Saddle we find ourselves in a 
tertiary basin, traversed by several tributaries of the Waima- 
karu’i, which descend from the Craigieburn range. This bleak 
chain of mountains, about 7000 feet high, forms the watershed 
between the former river and the Rakaia. Descending more 
than 7 00 feet, we reach Lake Pearson and the glacialized country 
of the ^^'aimakariri, where the hills are remarkably rounded, 
and large open tracts, now covered by moraine accumulations 
or alluvium, the former bed of the huge postpliocene 4Yaima- 
kariri Glacier, are traversed. 

The road reaches the valley of the Waimakariri after crossing 
the River Cass, and runs for several miles along the slopes of 
the outrunning spurs on its southern banks. It afterwards 
descends into the river-bed, and crosses a succession of Ians of 
southern tributaries till opposite the junction of the Bealey, 
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where the road leads across the main river and follows the 
latter tributary to Arthur Pass. 

When examining the Alpine passes of this province, I ob- 
served that invariably a glacier descended on each side, going 
in a different direction ; and although near some of them the 
glaciers have retreated in the ranges, on both sides, several 
thousand feet above the present watershed, the glacier-shelves 
and remains of lateral moraines, with which the surrounding 
mountain-sides are covered, show at once that much larger 
glaciers existed formerly in those localities. 

These extensive icc-masses have, without doubt, planed the 
central chain on both slopes and in opposite directions, till 
the ridge has heen worn down to its ])resent form. Dr. Hector 
made the same observation in tlie Otago Alps; and thus we 
observe again how nature, to obtain gigantic ends, uses very 
simple but effectual means for their accomplishment. The 
same remark applies equally to Arthur Pass, where remains of 
moraines going in opposite directions, and the course of the 
present streams by uhich the Bealey and Otira rivers are 
formed, give additional confirmation to such a theory. 

I may here draw attention to the peculiarly slight ascent of 
the Bealey as compared with that on the Otira s^de, which is 
characteristic of every portion of our central chain ; although in 
tliis instance we must not lose sight of the fact that the Otira is 
a much larger river than the Bealey, and that, consequently, 
the power to excavate its bed deeper was so much greater. 

After a few miles, the gorge-like character of the Otira 
changes, and w'e emerge into a large valley, which has all the 
features peculiar to our shingle rivers, and which leads us into 
the large open valley of the Teramakau. Instead of following 
that river to the ocean, the road 24 miles above its mouth once 
more descends the low western slopes of the central chain, here 
consisting of great gold-drift, reposing without doubt on tertiary 
beds, and descends again by the Kawhaka Creek into the bed of 
the Arahura, bringing us thus to the west coast. 

^ Harper Pass, between the head-waters of the Hurunui and 
Teramakau, is the second pass which from its low position and 
easy access recommends itself to our attention. It was the ouly 
one in use by the natives of the province, and was therefore 
known cind trtiversod for many years. 

An excellent dray-road brings us to the Waitohi Gorge, where 
a bridle-track begins and leads across the Waitohi Saddle, 1858 
teet high, before we reach the valley of the Hurunui. This 
saddle like that over Porter Pass on the Otira Eoad, could 

ave been avoided by following the main stream from the 
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Hurunui Plains ; hut as the gorge-like character of its bed 
would have oftered serious impediments, only to be overcome 
by very great outlay, this saddle was preferred as a natural 
road. Even now, when the bridle-track reaches the valley of 
the Hurunui. it leads along the precipitous sides of the southern 
ranges, which are remarkably bold and rugged, as far as the 
junction of the Southern HurunuL 

The track, wlien it reaches the lake regions, instead of following 
the main river to Ijake Sumner, ascends a high shingle terrace 
and brings us to Lake Taylor, which lies 251 feet higher than 
the principal lake, and from which we descend by Lake Catherine 
in one of those remarkable glacier-channels into the bed of the 
Hurunui, a little way above its fall into Lake Sumner. This 
bed has, like all our rivers above the Alpine lakes, a straight 
valley to its source, and in which it meanders in many branches. 
The road follows this river-bed, beautifully wooded on both 
sides, to the foot of the pass, and an easy a&eent of about 
300 feet brings us to the summit. Lilce Arthur Pass, it is on 
both approacdies and on the mountain sides covered with sub- 
ali)ine vegetation, whilst the saddle proper is formed by swampy 
ground with small watorholcs at different levels and with out- 
lets in opposite directions. The descent into the bed of the 
Teramakan is far more rapid than the ascent by the waters of 
the Hurunui. 

At the same time the source-branches are far more important, 
and form, after having descended 1500 feet in a few miles, a 
river much larger than the Hurunui on the opposite side. This 
western valley has a straight course, and can, even without a 
road and when the water is not high, be followed with horses to 
the rve?-t coa.st by swimming across at a few localities in the 
gorges below the junction of the Waimea where the river breaks 
through the low tertiary ranges. 

The Xorth-Eahaia Boufe, by Browning Pass, does not, with 
the exception of the pass itself, present any serious difficulties. 
The road follows the Canterbury Plains to the moraine accumu- 
lations beginning near the gorge of the Eakaia, now mostly con- 
cealed under alluvial beds, to Fighting Hill, when it follows an 
old course of the Eakaia, across several moraines. 

Beaching the terraces of the Acheron, the road descends 
several hundred feet to the bed of that tributary of the Eakaia, 
and ascends again considerably till it reaches the moraines 
lyine: above Lake Coleridge. A descent of about 100 feet brings 
us to the south-eastern corner of that fine sheet of water, now' 
the head of the lake. In my section I have followed the old 
road by the Lake Selfe depression, running betw'een low iceworn 
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hills across several small tributaries of Late Coleridge, and aftei 
having reached the former lake followed its outlet to the Harper, 
a tributary of the Eakaia. 

Crossing the Harper a few miles above its junction with the 
Wilberforce, the road again ascends, crosses the numerous fans 
which unite the isolated ice-worn Scott hills to the main range, 
and descends above those roclies moidonntes into the bed of the 
Wilberforce. Here the road crosses the stream, following after- 
wards along the base of the Cascade Kange over good ground 
to the junction of the Stewart River, wliich is the principal 
branch of the Wilberforce. 

Having crossed that river (Stewart) W'e travel by a good track 
to the southern base of Browning Pass, which rises about 1500 
feet above the river. I may here observe that I was obliged to 
exaggerate the vertical scale in the sections, as it would have 
been impossible to show the details of these routes otherwise. 

The steep slopes forming Browning Pass look, therefore, in 
this section almost vertical, and form a striking feature when 
compared with the other passes, the slopes of which are of a 
much easier gradient. 

Having ascended the southern face of Browning Pass, passed 
along the small isolated lake situated on its summit, and crossed 
the ice-worn hills of which the summit is formed, wo descend by 
the steep northern slopes into the bed of the Arahura, which, 
above the junction of the Harman, is so open that the traveller 
can advance rapidly by crossing and re-crossing; but imme- 
diately above that junction and for several mdes below the 
river is confined between perpendicular cliffs, often several 
hundred feet high, which with little interruption continue till 
the river reaches the west-coast plains. The track, therefore, 
after passing the Harman Stream, leads along the eastern 
shoulder of Mount Sale instead of following the Arahura, and 
crosses a low saddle (the so-called Wooded Saddle), which brings 
us to the headwaters of the River Styx, one of the source- 
branches of the Hokitika. This stream has a remarkably straight 
course, and brings us into the west-coast plains. 

Whitcombe Pass is another interesting pass. The road to it, 
so far as the south-eastern end of Lake Coleridge, is the same 
as the Wilberforce Road : here it diverges and follows the bank 
of the Rakaia to above its junction with the Wilberforce. 

Crossing the Wilberforce near its junction with the Rakaia 
proper, the road leads along the slopes of Mount Algidas to the 
junction of the Whitcombe, the river-bed being too swampy to 
follow. Having crossed the Mathias at its junction, the road 
continues for about seven miles over a large flat on the northern 
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side of the river, rvhere the stream sets against its banks, wliich 
are covered witli dense vegetation and rise nearly perpendicularly 
above the water for a (‘onsiderable altitude. The traveller has, 
therefore, to cross to the southern side, and to follow a grassy 
flat along the Arrowsmith range. 

Having arrived at the point which projects most into the 
river-bed from that range, the last crossing is effected; and 
after travelling for a few miles over shingle-beds, we reach the 
junction of the Wlntcombe Pass Stream with the Eakaia. From 
here the remarkable opening through the Southern Alps is 
clearly defined. Following then the valley of this true moun- 
tain torrent over huge blocks of rocks and tlnough dense Alpine 
vegetation, and crossing several large streams rushing down the 
steep mountains from several glaciei’S, we reach, after having 
ascended a debris wall stretching across the valley, the summit 
of the pass, when the interesting phenomenon of two glaciers 
going in different directions is still visible. 

On the Sale Glacier the main source of the Eiver Hokitika 
reaches still across the valley; and if the Martin’s Glacier, the 
main source of the 'Whitcombe Pass Stream, would only advance 
a few hundred yards, the moraines of both, and perhaps the 
ice-masses, would meet on the summit of the pass, although 
descending in different directions. The descent towards the 
west coast is more rapid, particularly for the first 400 to 500 
feet. 

For about ten miles on the western side the road follows the 
straight shingle valley of the river, which afterwards enters the 
wooded west-coast ranges, forming a succession of gorges, with 
rapids and waterfalls. 

Jacob I.,ouper, the surviving companion of the late IMr. H. 
Whitcombe, Government surveyor, has given us a vivid descrip- 
tion of this portion of the route in a report to the Government. 
It is partly unknown to me, as I ascended the Hokitika Eiver for 
only 30 miles from the sea-coast. 

Haast Pass . — There remains only that pass to which my name 
has been given, situated near the head of Lake Wauaka, and 
which lies so remarkably low, considering the altitude of the 
Alpine ranges on both sides. On the section I have shown the 
road I travelled by. which is that generally used by travellers 
in this province. By it two passes of greater elevation than the 
principal pass across the central chain have to be crossed, 
namely, Burke Pass, leading from the headwaters of the Opihi 
into the Mackenzie Plains, or upper valley of the Waitaki, and 
thence by Lindis Pass into the valley of the Molyneux. Both 
could, of course, be avoided by following along the valley of that 
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latter important river ; but as my object was principally to show 
the comparative value of each route to the province of Canter- 
buiT, I could not abandon the direct road leading to Lake 
Wanaka. Mv section shows the road which crosses these two 
passes leading thence to Lake Wanaka, and along tlie shores of 
that lake to Messrs. Stewart and Kinrus’s station. From thence 
we proceed by water to the head of the lake, as there is much 
difficulty in travelling with horses along the shores of the upper 
liortion of the lake, the country being very rough in many i>laccs. 
Thence to Haast Pass the road follows the valley of tlie Tlakarora 
and its tributaries by a very easy gradient, and then falls more 
rapidly for about 10 miles to the junction of the Burke with 
the Haast, when again the natural foil of the A'alley to the sea 
offers a remarkably fine highway between the two coasts. 

In former publications which I had the honour to lay before 
the Society, I have described this road at length, so I need give 
no more details about it now. 

On the Value of Barometric Observations, taheri on a rapid 
Journey, for ealculatiny Altitudes. 

Since the altitude sections and the comjiarative diagrams were 
prepared, and the foregoing remarks wore w ritten, I have, through 
the courtesy of Mr. E. Dobson, the provincial engineer, obtained 
possession of the results, obtained by means of the sjiirit-level, 
for the nhole Otira or Arthur Pass Hoad, which are personally 
of the greatest interest to me, besides possessing a high intrinsic 
value. Xot only is there a very perfeid altitude section of that 
important road thus obtained, uniting the agricultural and pas- 
toral districts of the eastern side with the western goldfields, 
but it gives me also a very welcome opportunity to check my 
own barometric observations, calculated six months previously. 

These altitudes, obtained by the Public B’orks Department, 
may, of course, be relied upon, as they have been tnice checked, 
and the difference was found to be only a few inches. 

Mr. Dobson has kindly allowed me to publish these sphit- 
level altitudes, which I do the more readily, as it gives me an 
opportunity to compare them in the following table with my 
own, obtained with three good aneroid barometers, and to which 
I beg to draw the attention of geographers : — 
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Table of Altitedes of the I!oail hy Artheb Pass, across the Province of 
Canteibury, Xew Zealand, as obtained by the foliowin.: observers. 


Places of Observations. 


' r. tr . Spirit Levf*! AUi- 
I I’r T.Ha.,sts 

I Barum. lric \v„rl:, I ...p.mment, 
; April. May, Juiie, 

{ July, 1>6G. 


AUiiuclo, 
Nov. I', l''b5. 


Cook’s Accommodation House t 

White's Accommodation House | 

Southern base of Little Racecourse Hill .. .. t 

McRae's Accommodation House (formerly Willis's) ; 

Southern hunk of Kiver Ko'rai | 

Centre of bed of River Kowai I 

Riddle's Accommodation House, foot of Porteti' 

Pass ji 

Summit of Porter Pass ' 

Lake I.yndnn I high-water line) ■ 

Springs, sources of River Porter I 

River bed of Porter, where roail crosses .. .. i 
Summit of Terrace on its western side .. .. ' 

Bed of River Thomas 

Accommodation House near Mr. Lny’s Station*! 

( stable of Cobb and Co.) / 

Top of Terrace of llrokeu River, eastern side .. , 

Bed of Broken River j 

Top of Terrace on its western side 

Road near sumniit of Parapet Rook 

Bed of small creek near Shanty i 

Top of Craigieburn Saddle I 

Lake Pearson f. 

Road cros.siiig River Cass ! 

Saddle between CasS and Waimakariri (Gohines ll 

Saddle! j. 

Bed of Waimnkariri, between the two cuttings .. ! 

Crossing of Waimakariri | 

Bealey Township ;Police reserve. I 

Southern foot of Arthur Pass (^Smith’s Camp) .. \ 

Arthur Pass fhigliest suuimitj I 

Southern foot of moraine ; 

Summit of moraine i 

River bed of Otira, f.rst iiriilge ] 

Junction of two liranches of Otira near the stock- li 

yard ! I 

Bed of Teramakau near junction of the Otira, 
where the road joins the main river .. ..1, 

IVi stern hank of River Taipo, near junction ofij 

Teramakau ! 

'Waimea, where the road leaves the Teramakau 

Foot of Terrace 

Summit of highest Terrace 

McClintock’s store near Kawhaka Creek .. 
Junction of Kawhaka with Aiahura 


f«ct. 

fpt t. 


217 

2-28 • 

00 

62.3 

6.31 • 

23 

93.'> 

979- 

.39 

1327 

12 73 

5 4 

1.3.<7 

1424- 

47 

1342 

139.3 

02 

21.91 

2060 

00 

3234 

3097 

00 

28 1 -i 

274.3 

00 

2t>l)9 

2 5 3 5 

00 

•2270 

220(1 

00 

247:! 

249 1 

00 

221 4 

2197 

f> 

241 S 

2374 

OL) 

2413 

2390 

01) 

•2168 

2o94 

00 

2.isi; 

23.50 

00 

2 760 

27.50 

00 

261 4 

2.583 

oo 

2843t 

2019 

till 

• 2 o<r, 

20S.5 

00 

1S79 

1874 

00 

19 '18 

1929 

•Oi) 

1863 

ISOS 

no 

■Joiio 

2044 

00 

21.').’5 

2 1 .30 

00 

2.j34 

24U7 

1)0 

30.38 

30 1.3 

•00 

2697 

266f; 

•00 

286,') 

1 282.5 

00 

2l)-26 

2i'3.) 

•00 

U49 

1450 

•00 

769 

’ 731 

•no 

356 

35.5 

00 

143 

i 16S 

00 

121 

; 1.59 

•00 

€47 

6.) 2 

00 

410 

422 

•00 

145 

i U'4 

•00 

own at •2.) 

4S feet abo^e 


sea, which is the true altitude or Mr. buy s homestead, wnicu lies close to tne 
accoiiiuiodatioii liouse. 

t Without doubt an error in the readings, as the observations on both sides 
taken an hour before and afterwards, agree very closely with tlie spirit-level. 

volT xxxvii. ^ 
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It will bo seen from these tables that iiiy altitudes were in 
general a little too liigh. To prodiiee this the diirerenco in the 
state of the atmosphere at the meteorological station near the 
sea-coast, and at the same time on or near the summit of the 
passes in the interior, may have had some influeirce on the read- 
ings of my instruments, not to speak of minor index errors. 

Tlie table shows thus once more convincingly that although 
mathematical correctness cannot be claimed for altitudes calcu- 
lated from barometric observations, thcv are nevertheless suffi- 
ciently accurate for all })ractical purpo.scs. And to'cry obsfu'vcr 
must rejoice that even single observations, when carefully taken, 
possess more intrinsic value than is generally allowed to them. 

I am afraid that these few observations will not be of sufficient 
interest to warrant my laying them before the Societv. which 
receives such valuable and iiistructi\e papers from all parts of the 
world; but my desire to make geographers accpitunled with some 
of the results obtained lately by me when enquiring into the 
physical geography of some portion of this beautiful island will, 
I trust, bo sufficient excuse tin- mv having done so. 

Chridchiirch, Decsmler 27, ISOl!. 


II. — On the Subterranean Siijipt^i of Water in Jj<-loochintan 
and the Ildl Thstncte oj i/bti rn Send. I>v •!. . II.VUN'S, 

Esq., c.E., F li.a.s., late of II.II. Ilombay I’lildic ^Vork.s 
Department. 

II.wixG resided the greater portion of the jteriod since ISIo in 
Hind, where, from the scarcitv of rain, water, and above all 
running water, is the ‘‘.summum bonum ” of the land, and whero 
its economical application to irrigational jiurposes formed the 
nature ot my duties on the Staff oi' Colonel (then Cajjtain) Fife, 
our great hydraulic engineer. I had long entertained the idea 
that subterranean water existed in certain localities in the hills, 
capable ot overflowing through arte-sian borings if they were 
made, and in 18()3-G I determined, utter a critical examination 
ot the hills bordering Sind, to give this mode of obtaining water 
a trial. 

The place selected for my labours was distant about 8 miles 
north-east of Kurrachee, and I had the satisfacti(;n after some 
we'^k.s labour of piercing the first water-bearing stratum, when 
the water rushed up and overflowed the surface, continuing, 
wjthout intermission, to flow to this day. 

The water is ot a temperature of bA’, and as the stratum in 
which it IS found is a saline aluminous shale, it is, from per- 
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eolation tlirongli the Panic, slightly bracki.'-h. Imt at the same 
time useful for irrigation ; and although not fUcli as would he 
preferred for household jiurposes, myself and the men engaged 
on this ivork used no other for twelve niontlis. 

Jlost of the large springs in the hills proceed from the num- 
mulitic formation whi(di forms the hack-bone of tlie Ilala range, 
and are brackish. Springs frecpicntly occur in the selfsame 
localitv as the more deep-seated springs from the immmulitic, 
but in a much more recent formation. I apprehend that where- 
ever the superior aluminous shales yield, as in the case of mv 
borings, a continuous flow of wahw, we may reasonably calculate 
on a larger and jiurer yield if the borings are continued to the 
lower tertiary strata. 

Although I have succeeded, as mentioned, in getting a con- 
tinuous how of Welter, and tliat at a high level, it must not be 
inferred that this is the onlv proof of its exiftence. AMthin 
4 miles of these borings on either side are natural springs, viz., 
two on the north-west at Alnggur I’lir, aggregating a discliargt,' 
of ly0,000 gallons in the twenty-four hoins, with a temperature 
of 12iJ^ ami 98" respeetively, and another south-west at A\'apda 
discliarging one-fifth of that quantity. 

In another part of the hills within 40 miles of Ivnrrachee 
tliere are tracts of many square miles' in extent covtwed with 
travertine, containing recent fresh-water shells, and fi-om lU to 
1 l! inches in thickness; thus sliuwiiig indispiitahly the flow of 
spring-water charged with biearhoiiate of lime for a very long 
period. At I’ur (lliazee, near Schwan. is a remarkable spring, 
discharging one and a half million gallons per day, over a pre- 
cipice 270 feet high. Indeed th.e whole of this poi tinn of the 
lulls, for a breadth of lOO miles from Knrrachee to Ivhelat and 
the Boolan Pass,* contains such a vast nnniher of springs and 
small streams that it is impossible to detail them. Many of 
these are used up in irrigation, and a still greater nninhei', after 
flowing from one to ten miles, disappear in the .sand, or tlow off 
into cavities of the limestone formation, throngli wliieli they 
pass, to appear again, doubtless, in places at a lower kwel, where 
faults bring the water to the surface. 

In proof tliat these springs, and consequently the subterranean 
water generally, derive their head of water, and therelore their 
first source, from some spot far removed from their immediate 
localitv. I should mention that most of them at their point of 
issue over tlie surface of the ground arc from (50 to 3UU feet 
above the vallevs in their own immediate parallel. Thus, for 
instance, the spring at Miiggiir Part Hows to an elevation of 

* Vide MabSou's ‘ Tour in .V fiWhanisian.’ t >'ine miles from Kurrachee. 

r/ 
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220 feet above sea-level, whereas the water, in the two valleys 
between whieh tlie hill givinp: rise to this spring is situated, is 
not more than 80 feet. Again, at a section across the country 
east and west, 2.j miles north of Kurrachee, the subterranean 
water issues at 280 feet above sea-level, whilst the Hubb liiver 
in the adjoining valley stands at 110 feet. 

Section at Mufjgvr Pui\ 



? 2 



Many other sections would give somewhat similar results. 

ith this evidence of the presence of subterranean w atcr we 
are bound not to stop in our inquiries, and hence arises the 
question, where is the source? 

In dealing with this question we start w'ith the absolute cer- 
tainty that wherever water is found inland, whether in the shape 
of springs or rivulets, it has but one origin, namely, the sujtply 
from the clouds in tlie form of rain and snow. 

_ AVe are in the habit, because some large portion of these zones 
just beyond the Tropics contains vast deserts, and has no rivers 
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draining towards the ocean, that there is literally no rainfall ; 
hut it is a mistake ; even Sind, which is spoken of often as being 
destitute of rain, ganged a rainfall of 40 inches in some parts 
within three months last summer, and averages I believe four 
inches per annum. But if we glance at a maj) of Asia, we 
observe between the eastern borders of I’ersia and the western 
boundary of the Sind and Puujaub valleys a tract of country 
330,000 square miles in extent, with an enormous area of moun- 
tain laud from 3000 to 12,000 feet above sea-level, and, as Pot- 
tinger remarks, “ subject to heavy falls of snow ; showery in the 
mouths of September and (October, and the whole of the cold 
season (viz., from November to March inclusive), more or less 
.so ; so that four or five days seldom pass without either sleet or 
rain. Even Dlekran and Lus,” he goes on to state, “ have their 
wet season in February and March, and also June, July, and 
part of August.” 

I have no doubt that these remarks refer especially to the 
mountainous tracts of Affghanistan and Bcloocliistan, and not to 
the di?sert portions of iSeistan to the we.st and south-west. 

I have not obtained accos.s to any meteorological registers of 
this region, and therefore endeavour to arrive at an apjiroxinia- 
tioii of tlie average rainfall by other mean.s. For the purposes 
of this ])aper I think I can show suiliciont « priori evidence of 
considerable rainfall in the mountainous parts of these countries, 
and that consequently there niiiA, as is the case in every 
country in the w'orld under similar circumstances, be a conside- 
rable subterraneous supply available in that tract lying to the 
southward of the oOth degree of latitude. 

^4s regards the subterranean supply in the hills from Kur- 
rachee north to Khelat, I am of opinion that, if no other acces- 
sory were available, the proximity of Khelat to Kurrachee, viz., 
200 miles, its position with regard to the slo])e of the country, 
which is north and south, and its being the southern terminus of 
an elevated range of mountains, from GOOO to 12,000 feet above 
sca-level, culminating in the great lateral range of the Hindoo 
Kush, running east and west (portions of which are covered with 
perpetual snow), I am of opinion that this range alone, on the 
elevated parts of which snow lies for many parts of the year, 
must be an enormous source of subterranean water. 

Turning to the map, w'c observe all the rainfall of the region 
compriseir within a line from Khelat through Ghuznee on the 
east the 30th degree of latitude ou the south, the 34th degree 
of latitude on the north, and the longitude of 02^ ou the west, 
culminatinu' to one point, viz., the l,ake Hamo(_>n, or, as it i.s 
known to geographers, the ‘‘Aria Pains, a hydrographical basin 
equak in extent to that of the great Iviver Euphrates, viz.. 
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] OS. 000 geograpliical like those of the Ilelimiiul and its 

tributaries, are lost in a sea of mar>he.s. 

illost travellers agree in assigning tlie dimensions of tliis lake 
during the period of the melting of the snows to be 70 miles 
long by 15 to 20 miles in breadth ; or, in round nundjers, say 
1000 scpuirc miles, whilst Pottinger leads ns to understand that 
its ordinary dimensions are oO bv 12, or say 350 square miles. 
This, I believe, will, until it shall have been further investi- 
gated, enable ns to roughly estimate by analogy the average 
rainfall of this watershc<l. 

In Sind, viz., the interior. I have found ponds to lose one inch 
in depth per diem from August to January, and lakes in the 
Thnrr Desert to lo.se half an inch per diem until thev decrease 
so much in deirth as to receive their eiprivalent in e\aporation 
from springs. 

In Calcutta (a humid climate) 15 feet ]ier annum is the 
amount proved by registry, being nearly half an inch per diem ; 
whilst at (lreeii'-,i(li .7 feet is allowed; in piunbav •20 of an inch 
is the amount of daily evaporation during the dry months: and 
altlujugli it is generally supposed that evaporation is consider- 
ably less over largo areas tlian small oims, [jtiil the-^e registries 
refer to evaporation pure and simph.', and do not include the 
portion duo to [>erculation. This lake is de,scrib(‘il as being 
nowhere more than 3 to 4 feet in depth, and covered with 
reeds. Captain Conolly says that for four months in the year, 
during the summer soptice, ev:i[)oratiun mint be exi'cssive, from 
the ab.'orption by the scorching rays ja-evalent in that season ; 
indeed when, as Major Pawlinson informs us, the summer heat 
in a bungalow is 120', and the temperature of running water at 
llirshire UtC, we must assume for cvajioration, vegetation, and 
percolation, during the lour .summer months, when we know no 
dew can possibly tall, at least one iiuli 2>er diem, and for the 
other eight months let us assume the lo,-s from those causes not 
to exceed a quarter of an inch per diem ; it will then be found 
that, although this allows for a discharge from all the rivers 
combined ot l,613,3dd* cubic feet per minute during the four 
months wdien snow is melting, and Idl.lGfit cubic feet iier minute 
during the other eight months (the discharoe of the Euphrates 
being estimated at 14,214,4(1(3 cubic feet, dr nearly nine times 
the estimated discharge ot the Helmund and the other rivers 
flowing into Lake Hamoon) it only represents 1'31 inch, or a 
little over an average of one inch of rainfall per annum. 

Now we have a perfect right to assume that this quantity of 1'31 

* Equal to 40 such rivers as the Thames, at Staines, in the summer How. 

T t-qudl to 31 suelt rivers as the Thames iu summer flow. • 
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inch per annum i« at least only one-third of the average rain- 
fall, wliicli vrould give us a total average rainfall of 4 inches per 
annum over the area of this geoa:raphical basin ; and as we know 
that ill everv eouiitry in the world a portion of the rainfall (esti- 
mated variously from one-third to one-twelfth) jiercolates and is 
absorbed by the soil and the permeable strata, and that the 
whole of tliis basin is elevated mueli above tlie sea-level, and 
that according to tradition the Rclniund formerly discharged 
itself into the Indian Ocean, there is room for a strong infer- 
ence ill niy opinion that a vast body of water is available, in the 
whole of tiiat region between the oUth parallel of latitude and 
the sea. It is recorded by navigators that large springs of fresh 
water burst up through the Sea in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Ormuz ; the same thing has been olism-ved off Oa]ic Moiigc : and 
I doubt not if attention were called thereto the same phe- 
noiuenou would be oliservod in oth.er parts of the coast. The 
foriiiatioii of this part is undoubtedly tertiary, and the stratitica- 
tioii of the hills wiiere not horizontal generally inclines either to 
the eastward or southward. It will be recollected that under 
somewliat similar conditions the T’reneli engineers a few years 
since have hrought a i»ereunial How of water in many parts of 
the Algerian Desert. 

I regret that I have felt it necessary, in order to attempt to 
convey my ideas and information on this very interesting sub- 
ject, to have been led into sui-h a lengthy jtnper, and should it 
have no better effect than to excite impnry and attention to 
this subject, I shall consider the labour I have bestowed amply- 
repaid. 


XVIII. — Notes on bV' Fnn'jonri Lal;e District «f Ladcdli, f rom a 
Journal mado durlnij a Surceij in 18(13. l>y Cajit. H. II. 
GojjWIX-Austex, F.K.Ci.s., Topograpliical Survey. 

Idji'd, December 10, ISGG. 

To the north of the Indus, from its junction with the Dras 
lliver, lies a high range of mountains which sejiiirate the Indus 
drainage from that of the Shayolc or Aiihi-a liiviT. The axis 
and great mass of this range is granitic ; on the w est this 
extends to within a very short distance i>i the river, while at 
Pitiik below- Leh. the granitic hill on which that large and well- 
kuow-ii iiioiia-tery stands abuts on the Indus itself, and thence 
towards the c<ist for a considerable distance it holds th(> same 
position. Tlu' great mass of coarse sand-stones, red clays, grits, 
and conglomerates, seen on the right htink ot the Indus, w-est of 
1‘itiik'. are now seen on the Ictt or south hank, theia-e to the 
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east in the direction of Stock and Himis. On the ahovc granite 
ranije are several passes leading into the Shayok Talley, all of 
great elevation : and on the direct road from Leh to the I’angong 
Lake are two, viz., the “ Chang La,” and the “ Kay La,” both 
high, being ro.spectively 17,170 and 18,250 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The ascent to the first is gradual from the village of Tagar in 
the Chimray Talley, which there divides into two large ravines ; 
the western branch leading to the Wari La, while the eastern 
runs up to the two pas.ses above mentioned. On tlie 15th July, 
when our partv crossed the Cliang La, the snow that had fallen 
in the early part of the montli still lay ; we all suffered more or 
less from the eftects of the rarified air. On the return journey 
via the Kay La, 8i 0 feet higher, scarcely a man suffered from 
this cause : we had then been living for some time at a high 
altitude, which very probably had not a little to say to our 
immunity from the fatigue and headache engendered at high 
elevations. Tlie mountains on the northern side are perfectly 
bare, a little grass growing only along the bottom of the valley, 
which had a steady easy slope the whole way to Durgo, and tlie 
scenery is not remarkable save for its huge scale and bleakness. 
Before reaching the village of 1 hirgo, one emerges out of the 
narrow valley upon the level surface of one of those largo accu- 
mulations of alluvial .sands and shingle that are seen along the 
largo valleys of these m<mntains. The powerful force that ac- 
cumulated the materials that form them is now extinct, and the 
circumstances attending their formation, and, more wonderful, 
their subserpient denudation, are as yet but little understood. 
At this spot the vast scouring process vas well exemplified: tlie 
level of the plateau on which I stood could be traced across the 
valley in and out of its numerous ravines in a perfectly hori- 
zontal line of a difterent colour, where verv' small portions of 
the alluvium still adhered to the slopes and ]irecipices; and I do 
not think I am exaggerating when I state that its thickness at 
tlie junction of the streams below Durgo was over 1500 to 2000 
feet. T he whole valley is very open — low cliff's of alluvial 
sands and clays can be traced the whole distance on both sides 
— and it is .self-evident that at no very distant period this pre- 
sented a long reach of water ; an after sojourn on the Pangong 
fully confirmed this. 

Prom Durgo to Tankse is a distance of 8 miles, and the road 
quite level. The stream is considerable, and contains a small 
kind of fish, of which I saw numbers at the Durgo bridge, 
mountains rise to a great height on either side ; and at the 
southern end of the valley, towering above Tankse, is a fine 
snowy peak, called Tankse Xo. 1. The village of this name is 
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large, and a very fair area under cnltivation. Slany of the 
houses are built close under a large mass of conglomerate, the 
stones tinnlv cemented in it, and to this cause it must owe its 
jiresent existence at the mouth of the narrow gorge towards the 
I'angong, out of which the soft beds have been washed away. 
The main stream comes from the southward, and drains the 
Luno: Yue-hma Yallev and the mountains on the north of the 
Indus Kiver. It is joined at Tankse by the small stream that 
drains the valley u;i which the road to the Paugoug luiis ; this 
is at first rather slmt in a7id confined by the mountains that 
rise in cliffs on either hand, but where it takes the more direct 
easterly direction it 0 {)cns out considerably; high cliffs of the 
alluvial shingly de[iosits again occur, forming a belt at foot of 
mountains of the northern side, about 30U feet high, and some 
dot) yards distant from the stream. The physical a]>[iearauce 
of the whole h-ngth of this valley showed unmistakable signs of 
its having at one period b(>cn tlie bed of a lake. I am imluced 
to think for a part of that time it was continuous with the 
portion below I'ankse. and tluit the mass of alluvium above llurgo 
was contemporary With that ah^ve 3Iuglib. Above the two 
lakes, 'Ti-agume iiur Tso, there is no longer any water in the 
bi.’d ot the stream save at intervals hei'e and there, where it 
breaks out in a small rill to lose it.self in tlie hx)se gravel a few 
yards lower down. Over distances of more than a mile it is 
tleep white sand, the collection of which is a good deal due to 
the wind. Doan to this sand the talus from the mountains 
(‘xtend.s, tending every year to iuci-ease the height of level. At 
the low pass of Surtokh, whcnc-e one obtains the first view of 
the Pangong Lake, this action is nowhere so well seen ; this 
ridge of yuitokh forms the watm-shod across the natural exit 
for the waters of the great lake, and it is entirely formed by the 
loose shingle brought down a somewhat large lateral ravine 
from the snowv peaks to the south. This bed of talus actually 
divides, part to the eastward, part to the west, so that the waters 
mav in some years blow (^nc way, in otlnus another. If the 
supply of water to the Pangong laxke vicre equal to what it 
must foimmlv have been, wheu the glaciers were doable their 
present size, the continual ilow of water would soon carry off 
these talus accumulations from the mountains above Surtokh; 
there being now no force in action for this purpose, the snows 
of winter and the wati-rs of the side ravines tend to raise the 
main vallev-level everv year. 

The Paiiirong Tso (lake) is about 2i miles distant from the 
low ridge of tlie Surtokh La, or, more properly speaking, its 
naturarbar or bund, but the kvei of the old lake-bed extends 
up to within a very short distance of the pass. A rise of 1.50 
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feet in the waters of the present lake would find tliein ag-aiii an 
exit down the valley to Tunkse A trigonometrical station lies 
close to the water’s edge; its height has been determined trigo- 
nometrically to be lo.bol feet above the sen. From this 
mark-stone a fine view of the first long reach of tliis elevated 
and interesting piece of water is obtained. Its colour is of an 
intense bine, the water as clear as crystal, but far too saline to 
be drinkable ; there was quite a salt-water feel in the air as the 
Avind blew off it. Knobs and peaks were seen for many a mile 
along the spurs that descended from the ranges bounding the 
northern shores. From the lieight at nhich one stood, tlicse all 
appeared comparatiA’e'y low, only on the highest lay a fcAv small 
jiatches of snow, thence to tlnn'r bases was one succes.'ion of 
shades of yellows, purples, reds, and browns, the invariable 
colouring of Tibet, not a scrap of green. 

The I’angong Hill Survey Station is a short easy pidl of 
some lOUO feet above the lake, obtaining a most commanding 
vieAA’, upand down it, across the s})urs of north bank and high up 
among the snoAvy j)eaks to the south, Avhere small glaciers just 
show above the ma-^ses of the old moraines, Avliich c.xtend duAvn 
to the leA'el of the lake. Little streams fiow down these steep 
inclines, like silver threads, from the ends of these glaciers, to 
finally lose tliemselA'es in the silt and sands that skirt the edge 
of the lake, for only the most eonsiderable of these streams 
find an exit in its Avaters. tSueh is the one that IIoavs through 
the little oasis of Mun ; it owes its size to the streams from 
three glaciers, uniting some distance aboA'e the village. The 
silt brought doAvn by these has formed a miniature delta, or 
arm of shalloAv Avater running out into the lake. In the course 
of a conversation with the coolies and men of ilnn, I learnt that, 
some three or four marches on, the lake narroA\ed to a mere 
stream aaIucIi Avas fordable, and that it was not necessarA' to 
folluAV the northern shore. (In the ‘2Tnd July uia' march lay 
over the sandy, stony plain, skirting the shore of the Pangong, 
crossing two or three ravines, Avhere sections are Avell displaved 
ot tormer and higlier levcds of its Avaters. in samls inter.ffratified 
Avith an angular rubble like that distributed over the present 
surface. At about 8 miles from Jinn, the straggling village of 
hleruk is jiassed on the right hand, and the last on the lake — 
Karkpet — is 3 miles further. The level ground betu eeu the 
shores and the foot of the inonutains increases much in breadth 
as one proceeds east, and the stream from Chushal gives from 
a distance no signs of its proximity ; and I Avas rather surprised 
on coming suddenly upon a fine body of water, tloAving Avith a 
quiet current through a narroAv belt of gTcen grass, some 10 feet 
below the snrtaeo ot the plain. Finding plenty of Avood a/id a 
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nice pTeeii sheltered spot uikIit the bank, I pitched camp by the 
side of it. 

The extent of lin'd pround here is oonsiilerable, quite lO 
square niiles, dotted over in the vicinity of the stream with a 
few low liu->!ies. and over the rv'st prows a scanty coarse prass in 
tufts. Towards the shore of the lake rise two vi-ry conspicuous 
isohited low rocky knobs, u mile apa.rt, and lietween these is the 
confluence of the Clmshal stream and tlii' I’aiiponp Tso. The 
next morninp I walked across and ascended tlie most ea*.terii 
eminence, havinp the stranpe souudiiip nmne of Tuppu Nuppi'i. 
This had formerly been a. fortified jiO'T ; the level space at the to]i 
was enclosed l)v a low stone wall, wliilc a detached outwork had 
been built on the low spur tluit ran out on the cast side: none 
of my coolies, who weii' all from this district of Panponp, coidd 
piv(> any ai'count ijf it, as tr» when or by whom it htid been built. 
It must be comparatively an ancient work; still, considerinp 
bow soon events are forpottmi bv such inmi, its ape may be only 
l.jO to 'Jt)0 years. It was a lowerinp tnorninp. and, before I bad 
finished my survey work from this position, it came on to rain 
hard, whicii w-- sat mit on the top. Tlie shower I'.assed oif up 
tlie lake; and it had a line eifect on the view in that direction, 
with the lines of fallinp rain over tlie exjiame of water and tlic 
misty mountains bouiidiiip its sides. The stati' of the plain, 
■which, when dry, is l.■ovel•(■d witli a hard incrustation of lime 
and a salt that cr.ickles under the feet, had now by the wet been 
turned into a sticky loam, that ailhen d to the boots in hnpe 
lumps and rem.aineil lilo' a ccinmit noon everythinp it came in 
cont.ict with, (due and a lialf mile beyond 'I'lippit Anpe-u low 
s[)urs abutt U[ioii the lake in cliii’s ot Id!) to TOO feet hipii. and 
the way leads alonp the narrow shore at their foot. With very 
deep water washiup the bank, I’a^siup one larpe bay wc 
roundetl a low narrow point of beaeb oidy to liud the existence 
of another bav, called I’liiirsook : this forms the boundary be- 
tween tlie Kii'himir Ihijah's territory and the Chinese district 
of Kudi ikh. 

rimrsook formed a eirenlar. sheltered little lake in itself. A 
narrow strait only conneets it with the water outside. It was 
evidently of pnait depth in places where the hills cainc down in 
cliffs upon it; a narrow beach ran alonp the footot these, ioruied 
of talus cemented by lime. The bay formed a jierfeet liarbonr, 
in which a liiie-uf-fiatfle ship mipht have lloated. and sailed in 
and out of it. Y\'erc thi- lake in a less elevated repion. or im a 
line of trade, how useful "would the water-communication provi' 
up and down t!ie extent of its two long portions. The tirst or 
lower lake is TO miles in lenptli, the second 33 ; piviiip a total 
of ?o miles, exclusive of the iipper long portion beyond Tso 
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Xyak, wliieh is quite IS miles. Tlie first tliiii" that must strike 
any oue of observation, is the evifieuce of this lake liaviiig lieeii 
formerly fresh for its entire length. i\ryriads of dead frc.'sli- 
water shells now strew the .shore. The.se, thrown up by the 
waves in a long white ridge, lie so thick in some of the bays, 
they can be taken up in handfuls. They are principally of 
Lymmia aud Planorhis ; but, tliough 1 searched diligently, I 
]iever found a large bivalve — only one very small Pisidiiim. that 
I found inside one of the specimens of Lyninfca : nor did I ever 
tin 1 a living .specimen, wldcli I had hoped to do in the u])per 
lakes, vhere the water was very slightly brackish. hen tliesi' 
.shells existed, the former lake nui.-.t have had quite a difi'erent 
aspect from its pre.sent one; and in it must have grown, for tlio 
sustenance of these molluscs, beds of water-plant'^, while its 
banks would have been fringi'd probably with gra.«s and rushes. 

There is a point in the history of the rangong Lake on winch 
may be based a good deal of theory as to its older aspect : it is 
the former size and extent of its waters. On every .side unmi.s- 
takable trace.s that the level was much al.iove the present one 
are seen in tiie lines of old beaches aud in the beds of sand, 
containing the fossil remains of frc.sh-watcr slndls, interstratilied 
with bed.s of angular dthris. which, as I mentioned bel'ore. are 
to be seen in the little dry ravines that cut through the jilain. 

These sections prove great changes, and also, I think, that 
the lake existed prior to, certainly during the latter jiart of, tlio 
great glacial period in the Himalayas. \\'hethor the scooping 
out of the depression in which it.s waters lie is due to glacial 
action in the first instance, when this high region was, as is 
most probable, deeply overlaid by ice and snow, is a hazardous 
question, and one highly problematical. From the alternation 
of the beds of delris and finer deposits, we can infer that there 
have been milder and moister seasons than at present exi&t, 
back to colder and drier: during the fii'.st, beds would have been 
deposited by the increased transporting jiower that would have 
carried the materials further out into the lake, while at the 
same time the level ot the waters would naturally have been 
nmch higher. Its waters must then generally have held much 
silt and mud in .suspension to form the shell-beds already men- 
tioned. At tin; present day no depo.sit of any kind is taking 
place, save perhaps near the deboiichement of the Chushal and 
the extreme W’esteru tributaries. 

A closer inspection, with some levelling, w’ould, I think, some- 
what clear up the mystery attached to the huge masses of 
alluvial deposits seen in the A-alleys of all the great rivers of the 
western Himalayas, from the Chang Chungnio aud Leh to Skardo, 
in the A alley of Kurgyl and Valley of liras, ami on botlnthe 
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Tlieliim and Cliaudrabaglia (Chenab) rivers. Give a greater 
rainfall to the b’angong district, and a lower snow-line, now' 
above 20,000 feet, and the ravines would be seen with fine 
running streams in them, and, allowing time, would cut through 
the barrier at the Surtokh La, and eventually down through the 
■whole length of the alluvial deposits in this lake-basin ; the 
large valley and its tributaries then drained wordd resemble 
most clo.sely on either side the sand, shingle, and conglomerate 
deposits now seen at Tankse ami on the' above-nametl rivers. 
These deposits at Oto would be somewhat higher, and would 
cover a greater area from the junction of the great tributary 
there. As a proof that the waters of the Pangong Lake in 
former times have fallen below its present level. 1 may state 
that on a long point of land in flie little Pay of Phursook. in 
deep, very clear water, I looked down upon a terrai'e 10 feet 
below the surface, which terminated in a cliff, where the strati- 
ticatiou of the saml and clay could be well seen; the bottom was 
not visible beyond thi.s, and it was too far out to enable nn*, 
with my present means, to sound thedeptli. d’he only deduction 
to make from such conutaratively reciait changes is, that the 
level of its waters has been alternating with moist and dry 
periods of time, the slow' process of .which may be even now 
going on almost imperceptibly to man. The water of the 
Pangong, depending, as it does, mainly on the winter snow, 
I ask, may not the snowfall in this part of the Himalayas bo 
much loss now than formerly, and the country passing through 
a period of diminishing falls? Slow as such changes mav be, 
they are by no means improbable or impossible. From the 
mountain-simrs Inuiiig apjiroached so close to the broad bed of 
the Kyam go Tragger, the absence of water, and it having also 
taken a bend, we had been led to imagine its course here ended ; 
but this wo were both of us much surprised to find was not tho 
case, for we now' beheld ahead of us an enormous gravel-covered 
valley, stretching aw ay to the foot of mountains at least 18 miles 
further to the eastward. This open valley had the most peculiar 
aspect of any I had yet seen, but partook in its dry gravelly bed 
a good dial of tho nature of tho.se valleys I had' seen between 
Pal and tho Kiiiug Gang La; its elevation was about 1(!,4U0 
feet, and its breadtli in widest part about 2 miles, the ridge of 
hills bounding it to north, lay to about 4 to .5 miles off, but were 
onlv oOtH) feet above it, ami the spurs came with a veiy 
gradual lall towards tlie valley. On the south a very low' ridge 
of about dbO feet — in places not more than 300 — separated this 
valley-phiiu from another broad one of a like character, tho 
ravines of which ran up into the hills in wide beds, from 200 to 
300 yards in breadth Several broad lateral drainage-plains 

t 
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also formed a junction «itli tlie one wo were in, from tlio 
nortliern lino of liills that run paiallel with it. 

In tiU! foregoing pan'eri reference has bo'eii made to the great 
aeeuraulations of honldei'';, gravels (more or less angular), clays, 
and sands, near Tanks'e. and in the Chang Clningmo; it is nece.s- 
sary to add a few words regarding the cause I assign to tlnu’r 
formation. This I think clearly glacial. Proofs are not 
wanting that in ages pa-,t the vallevs (jf the Himalaya contained 
glaciers of enormous leiigtli aiiil thickness, the only types of 
which are to he seen in tliosi- now tilling the valleys of the 
Karakoram, far north in I’altistan. .Vhout half-way l)etween 
the villages of the Kungun and Cond. Iving on the Lind lliver 
(a trihiitary of the Jliehimh Ka-hmir, and at the village of 
Goiid itself, marks of glacial action are unmistakable in the 
deep grooves or striie cut in the hard ruetamorphic slates, at a 
height of 1.50 to 200 feet above the ])resiuit level of the river. 
This point is 20 miles in a direct line from the head of tlm 
valley, where at present some very small glaciers exi>t. How 
much further this glacier extended tir wards the (daiu of the 
Kashmir Valley it is im[)ossihlc to .say, hut at the dcboiicliemcnt. 
10 miles below, thick beds of (o'/nv's an' trr be seen. The Sind 
liiver is still of very considcralde size, and glacial accumulations 
are very soon swept away, as may be situ i'l the now exi.sting 
large glacii'rs below their terminal cliffs Taking 5.j00 fer't as 
the lowe.st limit of its extension, every valley in the vicinity of 
a range oc[Ual in mean altitude to the monntuiiis north of 
Kashmir, must liavi? been once the hed of these moving rivers 
of ice. The imlication of glacier extension are also seen on tla' 
north of the Zogi La, between the present glacier of lluchoi and 
Puudras. at 10 miles from the pass. It is my belief that tin! 
Dras plain was once buried iii ice. auti that this region presented 
much the same apjiearance that the neighhourliooil of the 
31ustakh doi^s nowv I'lic imagination can hardly conceivt) the 
enormous magnitude tluit glaciers like those iu the Karakoram 
must haveoiiee attained, and that they extended into the Skardo 
Yalley on the Indus ; 70 to bO miles is by uo means imprubablm 
Smaller ones from the ridge to the .south we know did; for near 
Kepchuii, a tine mass of moraine protrinles into the plain nearly 
a quarter of a mile, having very large angular blocks on its 
surface, lloreovcr, this moraine must have been formed after 
the valley around Skardo had a.ssumed somewhat its present 
configuration, for thi.s basin has at S{)me period been tilled up 
■with l)eds of lacustrine deposit, gravids, and conglomerates, to a 
height that overtops the present isolated rock rising above the 
town, the coarser beds being the highest in tlu' series ; but it is 
quite natural to suppose that on a milder climate succeeding, 
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tliese larger alluvial deposits would Le tl;e first to be removed 
by tba extiuetioii of glaciers fiirtber down the valley, while the 
cold was yet intense enough to preserve those around and above 
iSkardo. Though the vast accumulations of detritus in the 
Skardo basin were, I conceive, due to the glaciers froin the high 
ranges l.oth to the north and south of the Indus near llaslio, 
which glaciers must have extended close down to and dammed 
up the liver, it does not follow, as some might be led to suppose, 
that the whole mass of such a mighty barrier should be formed 
of ice. It was the di Iris of moraines that would have composed 
this, from its continued accumulation in so narrow a gorge as 
the Indus there pn^sents. These exuvim piled up would have 
raised the be<l of the gorge, and the bed of the laterad vallev as 
well, also elevating the active cause, viz., the glacier itself; and 
in course ot tune the winde vailcv-level would have been 
brought up to the height of tlie great deposits around Skardo. 
Innumerable other instances c.-in be seen of ice-action through- 
out the Kashmir territory. I will iustanci' near tlic Futu La. 
on road to Leh, a sjiot now far removed fi’um such causes in 
action. Even in the valley of tlie Jheliim. below Bara TIula, 
the effects of a ghunal period can be seen. That glaciers, tilling 
lateral ravines, have extended ai'ross the main vallevs at some 
period ot their existence is most probable ; and in lu^arly every 
case wlierc gravel deposits are seen, some side ravine below, 
having its sources high up, can be pointed out, whose glacier 
has formed a tenijiorary sto[>page to the main river into wliich 
it ran ; anil such effects are still in progress in the Inchest 
ranges of the mighty Himalayas. When glaciers extemded 
down to .(()()() leet, what must have been the appearance of the 
L [iper Hliayok Indus and bliaug Chvmgmo, where 12,000 to 
13.000 is tl'ie lowest level of the country? Contemplation of 
such a condition renders the Ibrmation of lakes and the accu- 
mulations ot dctrital matter a natural sequence, verv easy to 
imagine. Further, wlitn such ])owerful fou'cs of ice and water 
were in action, their results would have extended far down the 
main-drainage lines, and arc to be sought for at the debouche- 
ineiit of such rivers as the Imlus, the tiutlej, Ganges, Ac. ; and 
I bidieve that the more recent accumulations of immense 
boulder-beds composed of rocks from the inner ranges, such as 
mav be seen in the Aoon Nuddee, Devrah Bhoon, and other 
plai-es along the base of the Himalayas, 'may owe their existence 
to a ehicial period in these mountains. 

In tile lower lake there is not a vestige of any sort or kind 
of plant. I he beautitully blue clear water washes a baidv of 
sanil and ]i "hbles, tile latter perfectly free from algae. This is 
not the case beyond Ote, where the water is much less salt; 
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there the stones under water are extremely slippery, and covered 
with vegetable growth. At this jrart, also, patches of a coarse 
water-weed are also seen here and there along the shore, hut 
not growing luxuriantly, and evidently making a struggle for 
existence. The waters of the western end are far more salt 
than those of that near Ote, noticeable even to the taste, but it 
is not until the stream that connects the two portions is fairly 
entered that it is by any means drinkable; thence for the whole 
distance eastward we U'ed to take water, save when we had the 
luck to find a spring of really fresh, lly looking out carefully 
we discovered springs in three places flowing out from under the 
bank, and in one spot these springs were bubbling u{) for some 
distance out into the lake, rendering the water quite fresh 
arouml ; and it was quite a pleasure to see the poor vaks, who 
carried our baggage, take a fill of it, when for three days tlu'y 
had drank nothing but salt water. A curious feature of the 
Pangong is the almost entire absein-e of streams whose waters 
find an exit in it, considering the great area that some of them 
drain; for, with the t'xeeption of the few glacial rills and the 
Chushal stream on its south shore, and the stream at the 
extreme west end, from the 3Iarse 31ik La, there are none. 
The northern shore is particularly dry; not a single rill joins it 
for its entire distance until arriving at “ Pal,” on tin' U])pcr 
lake; and the same may be said of the .southern shore, from 
the Chu.shal lliver to Ote, and for many mile.s beyond. 3[any 
of the ravines have their sources at a considerable distance, but 
near the lake have broad drv laxls from 200 to 300, and up to 
500 yards in breadth (jf rubble and sands. I may instance the 
very large lateral ravine' at Utc, the loiigc.st branch of which 
runs back into the snowy mountains of Chang Chungmo for a 
distance of 40 miles, draining altogether an area of nearly 400 
square miles. The silt, which in ibrmcr times has been carried 
down from the above area, has formed the plain of Ote, the 
broad barrier to what would otherwise be a continuous long 
reach ot w ater. This was no doubt the old configuration of the 
lake, for a rise of some 12 iect would cover the greater part of 
the Ote plain even now. In nearly all the higher ravines water 
is plentitul, and glaciers ut the second order are seen, but the 
streams are all sopped up in the broad bed of the main valley, 
which acts like a perfect sponge : the stream breaks out occa- 
sionally here and there only to hide itself a few hundred yards 
down^j the last water seen being above the fort of ‘‘ Lanakh- 
khur, but it nowhere is seen to flow into the lake, being lost in 
the sands of the plain. 

. western end ot the Pangong Tso lic.s, as near as jnssiblc, 
m latitude 34'^ and longitude 78' 30% thence its direction is due 
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•south-east to latitude 33’ 40’; it then takes a bend easterly, and 
follows that latitude as far as Xoh, in longitude 79° 50'. The 
mountains to the north-west of the first long reaeh are of no 
great apparent elevation. In July there was very little snow to 
be seen, and only on the very highest ])ortiou. or the main 
range which, nevertheless, is from 18.000 to 19,500 feet high ; 
the higliest peaks being 20,000; but the level of the lake being 
13.931 feet above the sea, detracts considerablv from their 
altitude. The terminal knobs of the sjuirs from tlie above range 
lie close on the edge of the lake, rising to the height of 600 to 
1500 feet, generally terminating precipitously; and the lake, I 
should imagine, is excessively deej) in such places. It would bo 
a most interesting scientific enquiry to sound, ivith the aid of 
some portable kind of boat, the depth of this lake. To the 
south-uest a high range runs ]iarallel to the lake, some of the 
peaks on which attain an altitude of •21,500 feet ; this range 
terminates in a peak above, and to the east-south-east of Taukie, 
which is 20,003 feet. 

The above fine line of mountains, covered as they are with 
perpetual^ snow, and their ravines terminating above in small 
glaciers, form a fine boundary to this valley on the south. The 
southern watershed follows the lake vefy closely as far as Ote. 
It there extends further south, and between that place and Pal 
several very large lateral ravines descend into it, all with the 
usual broad, dry, gravelly beds ; the largest of these are the 
Algrong, Tengun, Kiam-!8urpo loombas, or A'alleys. On 
the northern shore, beyond the A'erv large vallev of Chang- 
Burmah, Avhich finds its exit at the O'te plain, there is another, 
the Bal-Iioomba, that drains the considi'rable tract of 150 
square miles ; the silt carried donn from this has narrowed the 
lake very much, forming a low point jutting out into it, and has 
couti’acted the waters to a quarter of a mile in breadth. Alto- 
gether the mean breadth of the .second lake. “ 'Tso Xyak,” or 
“Middle Lake,” is much less tlian th<“ firrt or true “Pangong.” 
Wherever a tributary ravine joins the shore there is grass, 
scanty, as a rule, and of a very coarse kind. At Ute It is much 
richer, especially in the A'ieinity of the stream that unites the 
twt) lakes. On both banks of the seeund lake wood is found in 
plenty, groAving luxuriantly in places. At Algrong and Xum- 
kum it formed a scrubby jungle ; but on the northern shore, at 
Siliuig. it Avas met Avith no more, and the only fuel was a 
stuntetl plant, Avhich throAvs out a good deal of Avoody root, and 
is found all over the country; and I never found a scarcity of 
it eA'en up to 18.00() fs-et in the f'hang f'hiiugmo, save aaIhu-o 
the ravines Avei'c very rocky. ])escending from the small ridge 
betAAeen Paljiuig and Pal, the eXteiisiviA jdain near the latter 
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comes in view, Ijoiinded . bv low spurs on every side, save tbe. 
east, V here a conspicuous peak rears its bead; a small stream 
winds its way tbrougb tbe eastern side of tbe ‘‘ llaidaii,” and 
joins tbe lake, being tbe only one on tbe nortberu shore that 

does so. 

Three and a half miles beyond Pal tbe second lake ends, and 
a small stream is found flowing into it tbrougb balf-a-mile of 
sandy flat ground, beyond wbicli is another lake, called Tso 
Hum, having a length of about four miles ; after crossing again 
some flat ground. Lake Tso Nyak (tbe second) is reached, con- 
nected, as before described, with Tso Hum below. Near tbe 
northern shore of this last is situated tbe small village of Nob, 
a short distance 0(3 a tributary from tbe north. This place I 
much wished to visit, but could not manage to accomplish it. 
On tbe northern shore of Tso Nyak, at intervals, a ridge of 
sand and earth runs parallel to the line of beach ; at first I 
attributed this to the action of waves, but observing the large 
proportions of these banks in some situations, and at last seeing 
the ridge quite (J feet high, and, moreover, that the bank had 
been fairly turned ujt, as if with a giganti(* (flougb, I was 
])uzzled to account for such an appearance; and on questioning 
the guides, then learnt that during winter, when tbe lake is 
frozen over bard, tbe water naturally acc\nnulates under tbe ice, 
and, flowing wt/stwaid, can find no exit. AVhen tlie pressure 
becomes too great it tears iqi tbe frozen earth on tbe shore, and, 
liberated, flows over tbe surface of the ic(.-. I give a slight 
sketch of a section through one of these banks, showing the old 
surface grass still growing on the peiqiendicular face of the 
uplieaved ground, which, of course, is on the inland side. On 
measuring this I found it an inch or two over 6 feet. 1 noticed, 
also, that the baidis were higher and better developed on tbe 
western curves of the bays. During summer, (.‘va()oration, no 
doubt, carries off a great amount of the surplus water that 
drains into it ; but in the winter this must cease, and, with its 
u()()er casing of ice, tbe water, to free itself, tears and roots up 
tbe banks in tbe curious manner above detailed. During tbe 
whole time I spent on the shores of tbe Pangong, the only 
animal I saw was tbe kyang, or wild ass of Thibet; a few 
couple of these were grazing on tbe grassy maidans of tbe 
northern shore. Of the birds, geese were plentiful in the stream 
between the first and second lakes, and I saw many young 
broods. Tbe Brahmini goose, teal, a red-headed diver with 
white body, and a very black plumagcd duck, made up the 
Avater-biids. 

There was a great scarcity of smaller birds ; a sand-piper and 
wag-tail were occasionally seen on the shore. The large fish- 
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eagle pleutiful at Ote. attracted there l)y the fisli which arh 
* &eeu for the hrst time ia the slightly brackish water, bowing out 
of tlie upper lake ; this lake is full of them, — they much 
resemble the tench in shape and colour, only somewhat longer 
in the body, and are covered with slime like those ilsh. I had 
fortunately brought a rod, and had near Nuui Kum, in deep 
water under the rocks, a very good afternoon’s sport, catching 
some five-and-twenty ; they ran about a pound in weight — the 
largest I caught being about 4 lbs. These fish formed a 
welcome addition to our food as long as we remained on the 
lake. I supplied my old Bhut Tloonshie and some of the 
guard with hooks and lines. They became fierce fishermen, 
and brought in good bags. It is a fine sight to see the lake 
during a storm, when a good strong wind is blowing dowm a 
long extent of its surface, and dashing the waves, which rise to 
a considerable height, against the hard rocky shore. I had tho 
fortune to see its surface in this state one morning ; and sitting 
down, watched tho waves rolling in, and Bangong waves brought 
up thoughts of beai.'hes in old England. Though the country is 
so bai'ren, the lake has its beauties in tlie varied tints of 
surrounding hills and mountains, and tlie rich dee]) blue of its 
waters, becoming quite of an emerald-green colour as they 
shallow near the shonn During the slimmer months the lake 
is quite deserted, and we did not fall in with a soul the whole 
distance up to Pal, or we might not have got so far. At that 
time of year the docks of shawl-wool goats, sheep, and ya,ks, are 
grazed in the higher valleys on the young rich grass that 
springs up in some places after tho snow has left the ground. 
During winter they are brought down to the level “ inaiut,. . ” 
near the lake, and Ote, I was told, becomes dotted with black 
“ Champa ” encampments, b'now, they say, never lies long at 
Ote, though the lake freezes all over very thick, and the degree 
of cold must be r'ery conshh ‘ruble. The Chanqias or Changpas, 
who spend the winter on the lake at Ote, come from both Aoh 
and Iiudok. The said plain is a dis[)Uteil [tiece of ground, the 
men of the Pangong district claim it; though, judging by the 
site ot an old fort standing on a low rock on the north-western 
side of the plain, I should say it undoubtedly belongs to the 
yhassan authorities, by whom it was built years ago : proximity 
(it Leh and griatter part of tho Thauadar there, places it in the 
Kashmir Kajah’s tc-rritory. alls of stone and earth are built 
up as a jirotectiou for the tents against the wind, and, to render 
them stdl snugger, I observed that the interior floor of their 
huts had been dug down to a depth of IJ feet, which must make 
them warm abodes. 

I found the summer winds of this countrv ccild enoimh. 

. 2 A 2 
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"Wliat the winters are like I can well imagine. The amount of • 
comfort in a tent, on the edge of a frozen sheet of water 
stretching for miles, must be a very minus quantity. During 
the whole period of mv sojourn there in August, 1863, the 
Aveather, Avith a few solitary tine days, Avas miserably cold, — 
nothing but cloud, sleet, and rain. I may have seen it under 
disadvantageous circumstances, and I trust at times it does 
enjoy a little Avarmth and brightness. On the 1st of August \\o 
reached Paljung, and in the afternoon of that day came in sight 
of the first natives Ave had seen, A'iz., three men driving some 
yaks in our direction. TIica’ suav us at the same time, and 
turned and bolted ; Ave followed, but failed to overtake them, it 
being about two miles to the point they had rounded. They 
had disappeared up some lateral ravine out of sight ; our 
approach Avas, therefore, knoAvn to the Ituilok men. It rained 
in torrents during the night. Camp was pitched at Paljung, 
Avhere a long broad nulla-bed came doAvn to the lake, and a low 
long promontory ran from the hills on the north out into it. 

Our road next day. on towards Pal, lay over this, it being a 
very long round to follow the shore under the cliffs. Prom the 
loAv pass the broad dull green plain of Pal Avas seen, and on its 
AAostern side Ave discovered the black tmits of a small Tartar 
camp. As our approach Avas now certainly knoAvn to thest' 
people, wo bent our steps there. Tlu'ee men came out to meet 
us, and turned out A’ery mild individuals, one being a I.hama or 
priest. Their dogs, of the large Tibetan breed, AV(.u'e much 
more noisy and furious at the intrusion of strangers, and Avere 
not to be reconciled until long after the tents AA’ere jait up. 
These Champahas informed me that one of their number Avas 
aliout to ride into Noh at oneex to giA'e the ncAvs of our arriAod 
and have it thence sent on to Ifudok, I instantly set my Bhut 
Moonshie down to write a letter to the governor of the place 
!■( ‘questing that ho Avould raise no diiricultv to mv ])aying a 
visit to the place, and see its monasteries. The next tw'o days 
I remained at Pal, for the hills Avore buried in dense cloud, and 
a good deal ol rain loll, so that I 'aus unable to proceed Avith 
my .survey Avnrk in an eastern direction ; on the third day the 
Zim.skang of Ihidok rode in Avith some tAA’enty folloAvers, and 
pitched his tents on the other bank of the little stream, and 
came over at once to see me. He Avas a native at Lhassa, a 
short, stout, jovial felloAv, and brought a letter from the 
Governor ot Budok, and a Avhite scarf, together Avith a present 
of tAAo damuns (bricks) of tea, and some sheep and goats for my 

IBoonshie. and aaus to 
the ettect that it Avas not in his poAver to give me leave to visit 
iiuclok, as he had strict orders from his superiors in Lhassa to 
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'prevent foreigners crossing the frontier, and tliat it nould 
eventually lie known if he permitted it. He added that he 
could not use force to prevent iny further })rogress; hut ho 
trusted I would not lose him his appointment hy so doing, and 
that I would accept the presents as a sign of friendship. 
Having received orders not to hriiig on any collision with the 
Chinese officials, I had to give up tlie idea of seeing Kudok ; hut 
1 held out for one more march towards the place, ami gained 
my point, but not before sliowing some anger at their absurd 
wishes. 

The Zimskang again came over, after my dinner, about 
,0 o’clock at night, to beg I would not proceed any further ; but 
I said they must abide l.iv their fu-st agreement. The afternoon 
of that day 1 was enabled to ascend the limestone mountain, 
east of camp, and fix my true position : the range around 
Hudok, and the eastern end of tin' lake, wore also again visibli.', 
and I was enabled to get intersections with other rays. The 
bth broke, fortunately, clear and bi'ight, so I started early along 
the shore of the lake in direction of Xoh. my friend the Zini.s- 
kang stuck to me like a leech, tlie whole day, tvith a few of his 
men; and a curiously drc.ssed ral'ble they were, tvith their enor- 
mous flat mushroom-shaped hats, and' all mounted on little 
shaggy, but sturdy iionies. "J’liey were all very jolly and 
amiable. I made no secret of my work, and showetl and 
explained the niaj) of the lake to him, tvhich he thoroughly 
understood. I have found the people of Thibet far in adtanee 
of those of Hindustan as regards drawings, and what they are 
meant to represent. At a small hill called Tobo Xokpo — ■ 
whence 1 had promised to return the I'l'ovious day — I fullilled 
my agreement, evidently to the great pleasure of the Zimskang, 
who was now more pleasant than ever, and thanked mo with 
many salaams. On the dth August my tejits were struck to 
leave Pal, and the Hudok men did the same. I was invited 
over to their tents previous to starting, to partake of a parting 
cup of salted tea, churned with butter, which is always kept 
simmering on the fire ; it is by no means a bad beverage when 
made with good fresh butter. I gave him a few presents and 
we parted. At the eastern end of the Pangong the hills some- 
what decrease in altitude, the highest lying to the north of Xoh. 
Looking in a direction due cast from the higher points I 
ascended, the country appeared Hat but undulating, and I. ob- 
served in the far distance two or three pieces of water ; these 
may turn out to be connected with Pangoug Tso, probably 
bounded by steep sides, which were not discernible at twenty 
miles, thev mav extend for some distance ; the bre.idth of this 
high region was considerable, and e.xtcuded up to a snowy 
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ran,£;'e tliat rose suddenly 'on tlio sontli. The more level surface 
vas not bounded by any mountains, and was seen stretcbing to 
the horizon. 

The niorniu" we left Pal was raw, cold, and cloudy ; the road 
lay north-westerly for some distance over the dead level plain, 
that showed distinctly it had once been covered by water, for 
dead fresh-water sladls are seen for some way ; we then rose 
from it over a long-, very gradual slope of some three miles, 
which at last contracted into a ravine, bounded vith very low 
hills. The little camp of Gbannias continued their march uith 
us, and had we been one day later coming into I’al wo should 
have missed them altogether, and gone straight into Nob 
without Jiieeting a soul. Nearly all their worldly goixls were 
carried on sheep, only a few articles carried on the ponies they 
rode. The women drove the formei-, and, in fact, did more in 
the packing, unpacking, and pitching of the tents, than tludr 
lords and masters ; after which they were sent on to the hill- 
side to collect the roots of a low shrub, having a scent like 
lavender. One of the Champa girls was very nice-looking, and 
wore a peculiar head-dress wliich is not seen on tin' Ladakh 
side. The usual narrow lill(‘t of clotli worn by the Ladakh 
women was treble the usual \\idth, and covered with tori]uoise 
and silver ornamouts; near the attachment at the forehead was 
a bar ot silver set witli small tonpioises, pendant from which, so 
as to lie on the forehead, were a number of silver coins attached 
by short strings of coral l)eads; tlie eifeet was very g(.)od. I had 
the young huly brought over to my tent, where she sat for her 
portrait, and ^^as delig!\ted at the thawing math; of her. 

The encamping ground was called Tobo lluberu, and was a 
lev’cl piece ot green grass, witii several gooil streams of water 
flowing across, for, curious enough, the higlnw ravines of the 
country have pleidy of water, ljut these are all absorbed a 
tew miles down in the sand and gravel of the broad water- 
way. The valley was here high, broad, and nearly level ; the 
mountains were of no great elevation altove it, not more than 
3000 teet, the lower slojtes falling graduallv from them into the 
valley, which was patched with turze of stunted growth and 
plenty ot good grass. Tho morning of the 7th broke clear, 
sunny, and bright, with a fresh breeze ; we started early, and 
gradually ascended the valley to the pass in our front, called 
the iJingo La, 16,270 ieet. On the top the ground was nearly 
level, expanding into wide, open ground to the north ; on tho 
left rose a hill, about 1000 feet, which I determined to ascend 
to obtain a view over the hills and country around. Walking 
a short distance up this, a small tarn was seen in the centre of 
the level ground north of the pass, which had once evd(Tntly 
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* extended over tlio greater part of tlie area. Scattered plants 
of rhubarb are here seen, but A'ery tough and acid. .The rocks 
were all of limestone formation, with a strike nearly east and 
west. I found no fossils ; but it resendjled in ajipearance the 
Paheozoie rocks of Dras, Ac. I obtained from the peak a tine 
view, but could see no more of the eastern end of the Pangong- 
near Xoh, on account of a dense haze in that direction. 1 was 
much disa])pointed, and could mdy tix a peak or two looming up 
through tire mist. iMv own camp and tin- Tartars had gone on, 
and 1 rprickly followe<l them down the yalley. This was yery 
characteristic of these regions; spreading out into a broad, 
grayelly jdain, on the left side of whicli was a sharply-defined 
scarp, showing its general level had been uniform. This plain 
forms the head of one of the branches of the Dal Loomba, 

A\’e jiarted with our C'ham]>a friends at a place called Chulpan, 
where they encamped to graze their goats and sheep for a few 
days, while ye proceeded on along the side of the lulls of the 
right bank, rising gradually to a low pass called Pa Luen, and 
descending on the other side to another tributary of the Dal 
Loomba, which at this spot branched into tln-ee broad arms that 
penetrated into the mountains on tlie north for some (dglit 
niih's. The longest of these yalleys- liad a direction north- 
west, and up this our road to the Chang Chhngmo ran: no 
water was here to Ir.- found, and it was not until we had ])rn- 
eeeded another two miles that water was found in the lied of 
th(' rayine. \\'here we Italted fuel gn'w in phmty— the yellow- 
llowered Tibidan iurze, difiering slightly from tin- European in 
not being quite so tliorny. The yalley was still broad, but the 
hill-sidexs flesceinled into it with steeper slope; it was hero 
called Drnkker. When on the ^a Jatm, a horseman was seen 
riding down the yalley from the north, who joined us; he had 
come from an encampment up the valley, and said he was sent 
to escort us on to the pass ahead. Our movements nere there- 
fore well known, though we should not have supposed a human 
being to have been within miles ; lait.the Champas were evi- 
dently on the watch, and esjued us the moment w(‘ top 2 )ed the 
jiass of iSa Lam. Pietween camp and the Deenjor La tlie valley 
l)nre the same character, save that the l)road grayelly bed was 
covered with a luxuriant growth of furze, this suarmed with 
hares, which got up in all directions, and I ha<l some good 
shooting. The Deenjor La was i-tuudied about 10 o’clock; I 
found it by boiling- 2 )oint thermometi>r to be 17,40.5. The rise 
was gentle the whole way, and fell in like manner into the 
valley on the north. As I came uj) to the u-ual 2 >ile of stones 
on the crest, two tine ammon came round a s^iur to the 

right, at about 200 yards’ distance. I managed to get a little 
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nearer, Imt missed them. A tine mass of hill rose to the south. 
Appearing: ea.-.y and near, I sent tlie camp on to the stream 
below, and commenced the ascent ; this was a good deal steeper 
and further than I had anticipated, proving to be 2( ),240 feet high. 

The labour was rewarded, fur from tlie summit 1 obtained a 
splendid view, and did a large amount of nork; massive snow- 
beds still covered the top. and the wind was bitterly cold. The 
nn.mntains to the south of the Pangong were well seen, with the 
great snowy range near the Indus beyond liudolc : and’ I still 
longed to go on in that direction. Pp the mountains to the 
south and west, there w as a tine view — of a country, bleak, naked, 
stony, and inhospitaljle. (duly in a tributary of the great Phang 
Ilurma J.ooraba — whence was a way to Ote — was anything green ; 
a little grass and furze there skirted the stream. ^Vork being 
iinished wo were soon down again. It was a bitter cold even- 
ing. but the camp was in as sheltered a spot as wo could tiiul, 
and there was some good gTass here for the vales. The valley 
below camp took the usual configuration, ami ran towards north- 
west, with a bed about one-fourth of a mile broad ; at about 
three miles we reached the eonllucnce of a large valley from 
the north, and up this I determined to ]>roceed, and thence 
ascimd to Kiepsang trigonometrical station. Several kiangs 
were here seen, and up the valley numerous Tibetan antelope. 
Alter marching up the gravelly wide hill for five miles — whoso 
main tributary tinned to the east and ended in an extensive ele- 
vated plain, on the surface of which lay some large snow-beds — 
wo were rather at a loss to find water. I took the eastern branch, 
'while the yak's and servants proceeded up the western (the 
Xertse Loomba). towards a jiatch of green grass, where I thought 
water would be found, and this proved to be the case. From 
this the staff on the top of Kiepsang was visible, and a very 
delightful little ])ull up it looked. 1 followed the eastern 
biaueh to a low pass, which overlooked a narrow gorge that ter- 
minated a short way down on another high level plain. There 
was no track of any kind to be seen here, and my guides told me 
that the country on beyond was grazed over bv a nomad tribe, 
called Kirghis, who did not own allegiance to the Eudok 
authorities, that they w'ere great thieves and robbers, and occa- 
sionally came to Tanks'e to exchange their wool fur grain, of 
which tln^y had none. I hose are the people who wander over 
the plains, thence to Held, and into a terra incognita on the 
east. ■ 

It was not Until late that I got back to camp, going to bed 
with the prospect of a stiff ascent next day. I was uji and 
oft vm y early ; at this hour it was very cold, the water of the 
ittle stream frozen hard, and the backs of the yaks were quite 
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• -wliite tlio frost. I took tlie line, of a ravine wiiich led up 
to the rid^'e east of the Iviepsang staff; tlie ascent, was most 
fatiguing over the loO'O angular debris that tilled the steep bed 
of the ravine, whose waters were frozen into Avatertall.s of ice. 
In this ravine ^vo jiut uj) from under a rock a hare so benumbed 
with cold it ('ould not run, and it was knocked over with a stick 
bv one of the coolies, to his great delight. On reaching the 
bridge tliere was a long pull up to the pole, but the view recom- 
pensed all the labour to legs and lungs; the ascent was 32(10 
feet, the peak being 2(t,U3."i, while the camp) below was about 
16,800. Bleak wastes of hill and wide ilry drainage-courses met 
the eve to the north-east, backed bv some high mountains, whose 
loftier preaks were covercil with snow, and threw down some 
.glaciers. To the south the great tributaiy of the Pangong, the 
iMip)al Valley, could bi‘ followed for many miles; high, rugged, 
angular mountains bounile(l it on every sidie It was vi ry very 
cold, and I (.•ould .-(•arcely do my work <>r hold the p-)encil: the 
ehjuds were gathering up) lii.-t, iind before I left the p)eak ^leet had 
begun to tall. I got under the lee of the ridge for breakfast, 
and made a brew (.)f teaiu the boiling-pioint thermometer-p)ot, of 
which I gave a cup all round to my men, and then descended 
on the western side into the valh.'V below ; by skirting the hill- 
sides, dottn int(.) the ravines, and over sp)'ur.s, we reached by even- 
ing the Kiting Gang I.a, 17,2.')!.t feet, on the boundary of tho 
Kashmir and liudok teri'itory. 

At this p.)ass are stationed, througliout the summer months, a 
guard of a few Budok men; these we now met, and they were 
cluitfed by my Tankse coolies for thus being taken in rear; but 
they were very good-humoured, and said they were now off 
for their homes, and lett that day with their p)onies. black tent, 
tea-ehurn, &e. V e saw a good many antelop)e.s during the day. 
The next morning we p)roee(’ded down the I'iivine to the uoi'tii, 
which was grassy for some way. The coolies, ivlio had gone on 
nith the breakfast thing.s, came npion seven uihl yaks, who went 
off clow n the valhw", and were nut seen again ; tin ‘V were, I hcliev(\ 
verv wary: great nnmhers are to be seen later in the season, 
when thev are driven out of their hi.gher haunts by snow into 
these lower grazing gronnd.s. whicli were covered with their traces. 
They oecnp)y this p)art ot the country from about the end of 
October until March, the larger number roaming away into the 
high pdains on the mrrth, though some remain tlironghout the 
year in th(^ neighbourhood of Pangong, but I do not think 
are met with south of it. Kuinbers of hares were seen, and I 
bagged a conp)le for the piot. 

Bear this p)lae(' 1 nmt TIr. Tnrnor. an Pnglish tr.aveller, ivho, 
when I told him whitlier I was going, .said he would aeeomp)any 
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me. He liatl liocn searchiii" for the pass by which i\I. Pelilasjin- 
tweit had crossed towards llchi ; hut the natives with him (for he 
coxild not speak Hindustani) had brought him in this direction, 
cpiite a contrary point of tlic compass. The valley ahead of us 
appeared to end at about six miles distant, and thus it had been 
sketched in on the rough reconnoissauco I had ; so the next 
morning it was determined to leave the camp where it stood, and 
go on ourselves to the main ridge of tlie valley and return by 
evening, rieiity of woody-rooted wild lavender, or rather a stunted 
jdant with the like scent, grew around, hut grass was very 
scanty — only in two or three spots was found harelv sufticient 
for the yaks. A few large 2 >at(dies of snow still lay on the ground ; 
these (for the hill-sides were now rpiitc hari' of it) were the 
remains of deej) drifts formed by the winter winds. I could 
not spare time to proceed any farther; I had much work to 
iiiiish in tin; rear, and soimj high points ti> asccmd, whi(di the 
early snowlalls would shut up for the season. I much longed 
to explore, hut couhl not do so. 3Ir. Tumor went on hevond 
tor two days, and gave me aiti.'i'wards a sketch of the grouml. 
It appeared that for sotue ten mih.'s fiirtlier the oj>en valley 
turned sharp south, and disclosed a Imig piece ot wati'r like the 
I'angong, hut the mountains shut out tlie end of it : nor did he 
ever get so tar as the edge, to tell me whidher it was fresh or 
salt; so this may hi;, for all wi; know', aimther rival to the great 
I’augong Iso. Turner saw si.x or seven miles of its waters, 
which he de^crihed as having a breadth nearly eipuil to that of 
the above lake. 

line agates and cornelian are to be found in a small ravine, 
at the spot where the long southern spur from (fhamkang H. IS. 
abuts on the Kyamgo Traggar. I made a short ascent here, 
in order to obtain an extensive view over the country to the 
south-east. This presented the appearance of large, broad, level 
valleys, that might almost come under the designation of jilains, 
the undulating ridges that divided them being of so little eleva- 
tion.^ On the 1.3th August 1 encamped close to the hot springs 
ot Kyam. These rise at the foot of the hills on the left hank ; 
the alluvial plateau on the edge of which they are situated 
extends tor about half a mile to the river, and ends in a low' 
cliff. The water rises in several spots, covering a distance of 
about 1.30 yards long. Ihe spring on the extreme west side is 
largest, and temperature the highest. The ground about is wet 
1 ^" ^ the north-west a large tributary here joined 

the Chang Chungmo Eiver, adding so much to the depth of its 
waters that it was a matter of difficulty crossing at the two fords 
valh'y now lessened much in breadth, but 
the alluvial deposits were still well developed, and were cut into 
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a series of steps by the "Tadiial faHintr of the lake, or the 
dimiiiislied waters of the river, or a drier climate commciicinp-. 

In the Gedmure Loomha was a green exjuiTiso of grass, nith 
a rather severe ascent to a grazing spot called Eoomzi ; from 
this a high broarl jilatean extended to the pass, the line of 
watershed lieing so broad that it was difficult to assign its exact 
])osition. The liigh wide A’alley ])artcd north and south, in first 
direction to the Ororotze J,a, IS.OhO feet, only used by sliep- 
herds wlien taking flocks to graze in the lower courses of the 
Chang Cliungmo River. 

I liad now finisliod the whole of inv work, and went on as far 
as Rnglih. thence to Tangso, where I paid my coolies: the men 
behaved very well; never had I any occasion to he put out by 
them. I returned to tlie Indus Valley over tlie mountains 
by tlie way of Kay La, IS. 2.16 feet. The Kay Loomha River is 
fringed with gra^s and hushes for a considerable distance up, 
and at a height of I6,.3(i(t fe(>t flows out of a lake about -lUO to 
hUO yards long, of a very deep clear w.ater. It owes its origin 
to a large laiulsli[i from tlie left side of the ravine, by which 
cause a very considerable portion of tlie hill-side has moved 
forward and boon disrupted. The rock is granitoid, the same 
as the Chang La. and forms the main axis of the mountain-chain 
between tlu' Indus and Shavok. From the lake to the jiass the 
scenery was as wild as could he: near its source the ravine 
turned south, ami was nearly level for some distance, ending 
amid a mass of seattmed rocks, debris, and snowy: large beds of 
which still tilled the ravines and lay in patches on the summit 
of the ridge. The wind blew with great violence from the 
'tV.s.W.. on reaching tlie pass, with that cutting, ^'iercing, un- 
sparing manner it does at tbe.sc elevations. Rehind the shelter 
of the rocks I boiled the tliermometers, and then descended into 
the valley below. 
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Shat-el-Hje, 178. 

Shat-en-Neel, 178. 

Shay ok Kiver, 343. 

Shebak, 173. 

She-Tung, 261. 

Sheuk Kivor. ]9. 

Sherlat-el'lleytha, I GO. 

Shibbij, 173. 

Shikapoor, 71. 

Shimal, 46i. 

Shingshal, 10. 

Shi-slian, 243. 250. 

Shuia Lake, 20l. 

Siam, 298. 

Sienirap, 306, 508, 309, 

Siji, 09. 

Sikota alin, 224. 

Silt in Indus, amount of, 86. 

~ , instrument for ascertaiu- 

■ ing tlie quantity of, 84. 

Silling, 353. 

Sind, bS rt 

• . supply of water in, 338. 

Sindi^^h. 164, 165. 

Sitace, 170. 

Sittaki, 162, 168, 170, 

Sirhan, 175. 

Sirik MU 3 ). 

Sir-i-Vf/d. 278. 

SiMipln'ii, 303. 

Sisui’O Point, 215. 

Skardo. 350, 351. 

Smith. Major M., 274. 

Socaiiiu'cciia, l20. 

Sogat, 46. 

Sokwa. 97, 101. 

Sooliman Itange, 6S, 

Suor-el-Bo>tan, 175. 

Sooruf, 281. 

Sowar, 24. 

SpL-Ivp, Capt., 193 et srj, 

Stcwait, Colonel P., 270, 

St. Jese' de Bellavista, 129. 

Stiv\ tiii''k, 2 J3. 

Sudixab. 234. 

Suil'iin hiver, 222, 224, 

Sukiit-lv^cliy, 1 73. 

Sukii Diwaii, 19. 

Sukktir, 68— TO, 73. 

Sulmaa Pak, 175. 

Sunday Kiver, 50. 

Sundugu, 226. 


Sungachan I’iver, 222. 224. V 

Sungari Kiver, a24. A 

Sureen, So.5. I 

Surtokh, 345 
Susa, 16S. 

Sutlej, 235. 

Swatch, ofGanges, 82. 

Tabeah, 178. 

Tagar, 40, 344. 

Tah-rud, 2S1. 

Tak, 7. 

Takai, loi. 

Takht i-Xadir, 2S9. 

Tak Kesia, 175. 

Takla Makan Desert. 

Taku. 245. 

Taldyk Kiver. 154. 

Ta-Iu Kiver, 217. 

'Pamp} nc'-Ayage, 152. 153. 

Tanagar. lol. 

Tauiraiivika Lake, 19" 't {' ,. 
Tan'ksb,'344. 349. 

Tanksi. 1. 23. 

Tanslioka, 46. 

Tarim Kiwi’, 5. 

Tnsh, 28. 

Ta She ^Vo, 2/8. 

Tafauara, meteorologioal obsorvari ms 
at, 1 49, 

Tegwiifl, 93, 100. 

T4-heran. 274. 

Tel Abu Sliinaeen, I'^l. 

Dtimbba. ISl. 

Hublioos, 181. 

Ibrahim. 160 

KunecM*}). IbO. 

Ouier, 175. 

Teiiguiu 353. 

I'eow-oiea, 252. 

Teramakau Pass, 328. 

Tette, 19^. 

ThaniaspkuH. 29 '. 

Than-ruwa, 10“- 

Titian Shan Mountairi'. 13. 

Thu-duk. 311. 

Tien-tsin, 252. 

Tikse, 1. 22. 

Ihtieaea, Lake, 119. 
d'cho X'^kpo, .357, 

Tongaati IPuer, 62. 

Tono River. 137. 

Torlesse, Mount, 331. 

Towaibeh, 178. 

'iVagunie pur T-'H. 

Trenieiiheeie, Colon-’. C. cn Kiver 
Indus, 68 tt 'r 'i. 

Tsiji, loO. 

Thing dyuasty, man?’ lea of, 263. 

ThO X^ak, 353, 354. 

■ Kurn, .354. 

Thotliang, 27. 
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^Malak, 45. 
fugela River, 50. 
fruggii Xuggu, 347. 

Tumen River, 212 et siq. 
Tung-pii-eij-iiien. 217. 

Tunqiiimayo River, 143. 

Turigil, 45. 

Turkabad, 276. 

Tumor, Sir., 361. 

Tuslie'-bas, 152. 

Tutinlak, 39. 

Ucayali River, 138. 

Ucuntava Mount, 125. 

Udong,‘311, 318. 

Ujiji, 204. 

Tllkun Daria, 154, 156. 

Umgeni River, 49, 53. 

Umblali River, 54. 

Uinkomangi River, 40, 5.0. 

Umlazi River. 49. 

Urastindusi River, 62. 

Umtamfume River, 49. 

Umvoti River, 49, 62. 

Umzinikulu River, 49, ."i", 34. 
Ungvioi-bawa, 100. 

United States, water communication 
234. 

Up.ilak, 46. 

Uraugkash, 4, 7. 

UsaUiu laiigar, 44. 

Ustarfaiii slia« 1-wool, 1.3. 

Usultsof, M. 224. 

Usuri Ray, 222 . 

Riter, 222, 224. 

Uzbegs, 155. 

Vaqtieria. 126. 

Veuiukof, Lieut., 224. 

Veruoe traders iu Yarkand, 7- 
Y'ictoria Bay, 218. 

jS’yanza, 205, 207. 

Vilcanota, 119. 

Vogel, Dr., 95. 

Vcbimare, 1 U 8 . 

"Wai-sa-poo-Shan, 2.55. 

V’aitaki River, 331. 

Waitohi Gorge, 332. 

Walagot Pass, 17. 

TVamakariri, 330, 331. 

'VVanaka, 330. 


Wanaka Lake, 3-35. 
Wang-ching, 214. 
■\Yang-shiiig-To, 242. 

Wapda, 339. 

Wari La, 344. 

Wasaba, 93, 100. 

IVasiba, 99. 

IVatsana, 299, 302, 325. 
IVeddell, Dr., 128. 

Weenen, 50. 

Whitcombe, Mr. 11. , 328. 

Pass, 3.30, 334. 

Wieng Xan, 324. 

Wladiniir, Port, 224. 
IVladivostock, 219. 
IVoltman's Mill, 8.3. 

IVuture, 100. 

Xenophon, 167, 170. 

Yakakodak, 46. 

Yakuti, 164. 

Yangi Diwan, 4.5. 

langar, 31. 

Y'angishahar, 7, 47. 

Y'aiigpii, 27 . 

1'aiig-t^ze, 2.33 '7 .te,/. 
Yaiigy-Sii, 152, 15.3. 
Yarkand, 7, 4.3. 

Ycliuealla, 145. 

Yellow River, 244. 

Yezd, 27.5, 276. 

Yoipata, 124. 

Yuiian, 232, ct seq. 
Yuiiganiayo River, 122, 126, 
Yuraceaea, 129. 

Y'usefliyeh, 172. 

Zagongra, .35. 

Zaiiui Din, 278. 

Zambeze, 202. 

Zarafara, Kings of, 103. 
Zango, 96. 

Zariya, 94, 99. 

, Kings of, 102. 

Zelingiii, .33. 

Zhau Ruwa, 99. 

Zilgia, 17, 33. 

Zimskaug, 357. 

Zingrul, 22 . 

Zoaba Arabs, 164. 

Zogi La, .350. 

Zumbo River, 198. 
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